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It seems to have been# the general policy of other journals of 
any dignitjr or influence ia the country, to leavS untouched the 
painful topic to which' the publications at the head of this article 
relate. It may be said, perhaps, even after we have broken 
the ground, that still yo Quarterly Review of any dignity or 
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influence has intermeddled with it. One characteristic of dignity, 
however, we do most assuredly possess. — Wc have no body to 
fear or compliment — no man of any par^y ci* the state contributes 
to our pages, — no patronage circumscribes our freedom, — wc are 
absolutely unobstructed by any interest, pledge, or obligation. 
But our readers need not be apprehensive that wc are intending 
-to drag them aldVig that miry way, lately trodden by the 
whot;2.nation, and from which it has not been possible to come 
out undefiled. Wc shall not even enter upon the question of royal 
guilt or innocence; and although it may, peradventure, be pretty 
easy to infer from the tenour of our remarks to what opinion 
we incline on this distressing subject, yet it is our purpose to 
consider rather the conduct and designs of parties and indivi- 
duals connected with it, and the general development it has 
produced of the moral, political, and religious state of the nation, 
than the merits or the proofs of'the great case itself. With re- 
spect to the queen, there can be no doubt that it would have 
been greatly more for the interests of her reputation, to have 
lived do\\n what she and her friends have designated as the per- 
secution of confederated malice ; to have assumed the demea- 
nour which best corresponds with the character of calumniated 
innocence ; to have consulted the dignity of truth and the sell- 
respoct of virtue, by keeping hersclfand her causcatan equal dis- 
tance from the misguiding and misguided enemies of order and au- 
thority. In this has consisted the Queen's cardiiirjl mistake. In 
an evil hour she has condescended to become an imtriment^ and 
to be prevented I’rom seeing the real people. She has been 
hindered from seeing who are th*c depositaries of the mind 
and sense of the nation, — from seeing that the only strong things 
in the moral system arc virtue and intelligence, — that the clamour 
which follows her through the streets is hostility in disguise, — 
that to rise as a queen, she must first be extricated and then 
exalted as a woman. She docs not see, poor lady ! and there is 
no one to tell her, that many among her most clamorous ad- 
herents were once the clamorous adherents of her royal hus- 
band also; — the very authors, promoters, and encouragers ol‘ 
that conduct, which now they exaggerate as the ground of their 
libellous abutc ; — that were she to rise out of this contagious at- 
mespher® a (jucen indeed, she w-ould find the memories best 
stored with whatever tended to degrade her, and the hearts most 
disposed to fling all her conduct in heV face, among those who 
now can see ncihing in her case but jJersecuted innocence, no- 
thing in the monarch but the similitude of a Nero, or a Henry 
the Eighth, nothing in the tribunals of justice, or the chambers 
of legislation, but plots against virtue, and the arts of confede- 
rated oppression. • 

The queen,’ with an utter ignorance of the real character of 
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• tbe British people, ignorant too of the real amount of good 
sense in the country, which, but for the wilful blindness of fac- 
tion is such, that there lives not in it the being so uninformed as 
not to see threugh and appreciate the views and motives of our 
present political agitators, has placed herself in the hands of 
persons, who, to serve their own purposes, have persuaded her 
to think that the best ^confutation of the clftrges against her 
would be to o^t-face them. Their own interests, asdisturhowand 
destroyers, required that she should act upon this view of things: 
without anticipating the too , natural inference, that to look 
with a face of adamant upon the world under the imputation of* 
such delinquencies, could be possible only to one who was capa- 
ble of committing them. What it may have cost her Majesty to 
suppress the feelings natural to her situation we cannot know, 
but we are quite sure that %o seem to be above the shame 
of a suspicion so foul affectfng one’s character is to give 
countenance to the suspicion itself, upon the ordinary grounds 
and analogies according to which human character and conduct 
are estimated There may be, indeed, a conspicuous^ integrity 
of life imparting a conscious security, and exalting innocence 
above the fear of reproach ; but it does unfortunately happen that 
the nature of her Majesty’s case is not such as to permit any in- 
ference to be drawn in her favour, from the aspect of boldness 
which she turns towards her accusers. An unbroken spirit under 
charges so heaoiy may be the bravery of innocence, or the bravado 
of guilt; and before legal examination, and the disclosure of at- 
tested facts, the fearlessness with which inquiry is challenged 
and met, affords, in varying degrees, according to circumstances, 
a moral argument of innocence; but after judicial investigation, 
this previous courage can add nothing to innocence proved, and 
may deepen the depravity of established guilt. It is, there- 
fore, the worst policy imaginable industriously to assume this as- 
pect of defiance before our trial, not only because there is always 
something in this pains-\aking to ap[»ear innocent altogether dif- 
ferent from those signs of inward satisfaction which belong to 
a self-acquitting conscience, but because, especially in a case 
where the crime imputed implies the want of shame, as soon as 
the tide of evidence turns against the accused, all the hartlihood 
displayed before the trial runs, so to speak, in the vtiiy cur- 
rent of conviction. What this royal person has been accused of, 
does, in short, suppose the very effrontery with which the charges 
were encountered ; the vely principle of shame npust have been 
extinguislied before the acts Imputed to her, with the attendaut 
circumstances, could have been committed. t 

We cannot help thinking that the Queen has been her own 
great enemy in the coursc^hc has been persuaded to take, since 

• ij 2 
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the accession of his present Majesty. A darkness has over- 
wread her faculties in relation to her own permanent interest^ 
from the moment she was taught to mistake for a personal feel- 
ing towards herself an unprincipled hostility towards Govern- 
ment — in some engendered by delusion and passion, and in 
others by the lust of power or plunder. It has been the great 
policy of the fadtious and seditious, to make her steps irre- 
trie^^le, and as soon as possible to involve her <rin an irrecon- 
cileable quarrel with all the dignities and authorities of the land ; 
to degrade her first among* all persons capable, by their situa- 
tion and opportunities, of weighing evidence and judging 
by the analogies of human conduct, and then to present her a 
persecuted and calumniated woman to that part of society which 
believe or disbelieve every thing as their prejudices or passions 
dispose them. The result has^een, that the higher orders of 
society, and in general the soberer and sounder part of the 
nation, have seen and heard enough to induce them to stand 
aloof; and her Majesty’s dependence is necessarily' upon that 
flux bodyi usually called the common people ; who, unless she is 
enabled to support her credit, by a continued series of excite- 
ments, will let her drop into obscurity and neglect ; happy to 
have escaped the fate of those idols which are wont to be de- 
stroyed by their worshippers for being worshipped in vain. 

The Queen’s case has not been without its political and moral 
compensations. It has disclosed the real condition of the coun- 
try. By an operation not unlike the agency of chemical attrac- 
tion, a new sorting has taken place among the various classes 
of society ; deceptions combinations have been dissolved ; and 
the kindred parts of the human character have presented them- 
selves in their true afiinities. It is to the community, as it is to 
the individual, a vast advantage to be brought acquainted with 
its actual and interior state; and it looks as if late events were 
at least fraught with one wholesome tendency — that of preci- 
pitating from its solution the whole mass bfpoisoaious ingredients 
which have been long accumulating with a progress neiUier slow 
nor unobserved ; but not sufficiently manifest to turn a slum- 
bering and speculative fear into a vital and vigorous counter- 
action. Every secret mischief dispersed through the system has 
been obsequious to this new test; and, ^deserting their assumed 
bases, have run into a more natural union. A crisis has 
occurred, so auspicious to revolutionary and jacobinical hopes, 
that, ^ the Ipurpose of a great an& combined effort, every 
xasoin^of hostility has been simultdheously employed ; revealing 
the whole projected mischief in all the comprehensiveness 
of its methods. It is around the Queen’s case that every art, 
nd shift, and pretext — every libel, infposture, and distortion— 
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•every hypocritical perversion, and every inflammatory scandal, — 
by which the constitution and government of these realms, eccle- 
siastical and civil, may f)ossibly be brought into contempt, — 
have ranged themselves as ostensibly her agents, but in truth as 
the ministers of factious and revolutionary designs. Upon the 
whole, the Queen and her friends have done each other no 
good ; — Pier Majesty, ifjnnocent, could derive no support from 
a connection y^th political demagogues ; and ‘the cause of jj^ese 
demagogues has suffered detriment by the full exposure of the 
whole machinery of their malice, \gth every wheel at work, and 
the whole mystery of iniquity cfeveloped to view. No p»crson in 
the country supposes that the clamorous advocates for the Queen 
care more for her than they do for her chamberlain ; and when 
the extreme cruelty and profligacy is considered of persuading 
her to brave the conseoucnces of* a trial, — the tendency of which 
was obviously to place her in the last situation in which a moral 
man could wish to behold his Queen, for the sake of covering 
with her name their own disorganizing views, and filling the 
land with calumnies against its sovereign and its government, — 
perhaps it may be fairly said that no queen was ever sb abused, 
nor any community so mocked and insulted. 

The times are teeming with instruction, and by this instruc- 
tion our perils and alarms are in some measure compensated. 
How the nation will come out of its present dif&cultjes, will 
entirely depei\^ upon the amount of right feeling that exists in 
it : how its safety will in future be guaranteed, will depend, 
under Providence, upon the right direction which its moral 
energies and capacities may receive from the spirit of its govern- 
ment. There is only one broad and champaign way through 
which we can proceed on our march to a better and securer 
state of things. The evil is high up in the state, and resides in 
the very fountains of opinion ; and the real reason why all our 
late and present efforts in the spread of education have been 
unavailing lo fortify the common jnind against the concerted 
malice now in operation against it, is simply and shortly this— 
that in our rage for refoAning the moral state of the lower 
orders, we have too much neglected the immediate original 
sources of national improvement. 

There is a first moving power in every political system ; and 
it is quite absurd to look for correct action in the suix)rdinate 
parts, unless the spring of motion is first attended to and recti- 
fied. In proposing such an altitude in the ccynmencement of 
reform, the great question first to be determinecT is, who are the 
instructors of the people ? To which we are prepared yrith wRat 
we deem an obvious and incontrovertible answer — ^the Clergy. 
In giving, therefore, a proper organization and direction to this 
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body, lies, in our opinion, the whole secret of reforming the 
minds and morals oF the community. The great problem is 
to make the Clergy capable of their doty, and disposed to per- 
form it. But so little is this attended to, that perhaps it would 
not be too much to assert that the ecclesiastical profession in this 
country is alone that for which there is no specific and strictly 
appropriate education. We speak only of the Clergy of the 
iiatiiuial Establishment; for, with respect to som^of the dissent- 
ing communions, our impression is that the candidates for the 
ministry, whatever we maythink'of the ministry itself, receive a 
strictly preparative education, with a distinct reference to the 
duties they arc destined to undertake; for which reason we find 
them in general, whatever may be their correctness or incorrect- 
ness in doctrinal matters, true to tlieir trusts, and tenacious of 
consistency. There is no education that we know of for the 
Clergy of the established Church, calculated to lay a foundation 
of peculiar sanctity ; to inculcate a higher sense of responsibility; 
or to train the habits to greater decorum and circumspection, than 
what th^ ordinary conditions of secular preferment, or good 
reception in society, impose. The Church is left to recruit 
itself from the mass«-of educated persons, indeed, but of per- 
sons educated ns well for one intellectual pursuit as another ; 
and suffered to be engaged as deeply as other students in plea- 
sures URSuited to the sacred profession. We have so often treated 
in this journal of the defects of moral and religious education, 
as it is carried on in our own country, that we shall not in this 
place dilate upon the topic ; but we are quite satisfied in our minds 
tliat, unless something is speedily done, through the medium of 
our authorized teachers, to improve the tone of clerical piety, 
and supply the Church with more spiritual unction, however 
pompously we may legislate for making scholars and philosophers 
of the poor, we shall only descend with an accelerated speed 
through the gradations of infidel profligacy, till we reach that 
consummation which so many are now labouring, by the agency 
of an infernal press, and with a zeal which is rarely shown in a 
righteous cause, to accomplisli. 

The ear of Majesty can never be ours ; we speak too plainly and 
independently for our Journal to penetrate the ranks that surround 
a prince v but if we could suggest to the ^acious Monarch upon 
file throne what seemed to us most befitting his royal wisdom to 
Ao in the present moral exigency of the nation, we would «ay~ 
sndeem the pat|onage of the church, asYar as it appertains to the 
eipwn every consideration, sav^ the one only safe and ade»- 
<|uateln4ucemen&-r-the honour of God. Make none bishops as 
n mat^V of political favour, interest, or reward ; but only those 
%irfio^TOough when startling at the greatness of the trust, they may 
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be hardly willing to be made bishops, will be willing, when be^ 
come bishops, to be bishops indeed;— not to slumber on their 
couches of preferment, .or to invent problems of divinity for 
ensnaring the consciences of candidates for ordination, but to 
enter upon a stage of constant and faithful exertion. Look 
among the watchmen and workmen, the men of toil and 
sweat, that labour on through good and evil ^port, stigmatized 
for their works of supererogation, and for being useful out 
of season, decided servants of the gospel living apart ^rom 
secular a&irs, in fervent charity. with men and meek de- 
votion to God;'-ifrom such tnaterials carve out apostolical 
bishops ; and on the same principle of preference and selection, 
let all church promotion, at its source and beginning, be go-r 
verned and guided. Let its first salient spring be evangelically 
pure. Let an untainted hierarchy go forth from the crown to 
propagate the same principle* of patronage through all their 
diocesan preferments, and by the flame of their bri^t examples 
to illustrate the path of spiritual duty, and expose the shame of 
clerical inaction in this hour of extremity and alarm. From 
this generous and politic procedure of the crown, all^thc lower 
classes of spiritual patronage will derive a lesson, and some, 
doubtless, will answer the call of their sovereign to imitate him 
in his vital care of a church, which is the mother of Christian 
subjection, of moral freedom, and of political stability. 

We cannot but think that from such a beginning of the great 
work of moraTreformation, a freshening impulse would be felt to 
carry the life-blood with a strong and reanimating current 
through the national system, and the British mind would erect 
itself against the insults upon its character and honour, which a 
venal and vitious press is hourly pouring forth. It might in the 
course of a few years be more hazardous to the safety of the 
mansion to cover its windows with libellous caricatures, alike 
false, profane, and filthy, than to maintain that most indisputable 
of the rights of an Englishman, t|ie right of refusing to join 
the rabble in the expression of a feeling in which it shocks his 
sense of honour to seem to participate. 

In the indulgence allowed to these emporiums of libels and 
caricatures, (the reader will pardon our rambling — it is the 
design of this article), it seems to have been forgotten that 
where their undisguised tendency is to bring the laws, pri^ 
Tileges, magistracies, and public functionaries into contempt 
with the people, they have gone far beyond the limit which 
sme liberty, and a constitution that kiiows^ow to protect 
itself^ can consistently allow. We are not disposed to go the 
whole length with Montesquieu in maintaining Tlonowr to 
he the solitary principle of monarchical governments in exclu* 
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sioQ of virtue ; and perhaps it may be the ^reat excellence of the 
British constitution that it practically unites the characteristic 
principles of the republican and monarchical forms, and has 
thus solved the most difficult problem in human affairs: — mercy 
forbid ! that what the above-mentioned acute but system-loving 
writer affirms of monarchies in general, that the state dispenses 
with the virtue which is directed to the public good, honour 
being a substitute for it,” should be in any measyre true of the 
state under which we live ; but we will adopt his reasoning to 
the extent of maintaining that honour, especially the honour of 
our great men, is a necessary ingredient in our constitution. The 
very execution of the law in its high judicial departments sup- 
poses the paramount obligation of the principle of honour ; it 
IS this principle which casts a generous glow over the intercourse 
of private life, gives lustre to rank3 ^i^d sparkles on the brow of 
majesty; it is courtesy to the gentleman, dignity to the noble- 
man, security to llte merchant, and chivalry to the soldier; it 
is the virginity of the soul that shrinks from the appearance of 
contamination with a natural horror, and out-runs the decrees 
of virtue oy the vehemence of its spontaneous instincts; it is 
that unbought grace of life,” that heroism of sentiment, over 
which the genius of Britain hangs with nursing delight ; it is 
that which completes, in the fulness of its proportions, the moral 
stature gf an English gentleman. But whatever of this princi- 
ple is allied to station or function, all that respect ipr rank which 
teaches rank to respect itself, every wholesome prejudice which, 
by encircling nobility with an ideal glory, raises the standard of 
its real worth ; all which the sanctidli of the law, or the spirit of 
the constitution, annexes to the aristocracy as one of the integral 
parts of the civil and social system, are now alas ! turned into 
mockery, and made the game of low and envious libellers. It is ob- 
servable, that when the best men of Athens became the sport of the 
stage, and were ridiculed upon their gems and medals, the mo- 
rals and spirit of the people fell rapidly iifto decline, until they 
sunk under the tyranny of Macedon. If the virtue of republics, 
which is their very essence, according to Montesquieu, has 
been undermined by malicious ridicule and profligate buffoonery, 
what is to become of the JwnmT by which, according to the same 
writer, monarchies are characterised and «ustained, if all that is 
hpnourable in name and place is dailv handed over to the scorn 
and malice of the mob by the traffickeris in abuse and the pan- 
ders of a prostiti^e press. * 

But toe venom of the libellous agents of revolution is 
principallv directed against the crown. Those who conspire 
against the constitution make this the great mark of their 
destroying system. To the steadiness •of the crown we owe 
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* tlie signal success in which our long contest with Jacobinical 
tyranny has terminated, and the maintenance, under God, of 
our protestant liberties/ Our kings of the Hanoverian line have 
been almost the only true whigs in the nation. To their con- 
stancy and consistency is to be ascribed the fact that since the 
accession of that house, the constitution has experienced neither 
change nor vacillation. • Of the pferpetuity ofA>ur political bless- 
ings, the crolfn is the pledge and guarantee ; in the montirch, 
as the first magistrate, the law concentrates the government of the 
realm, and therefore invests his person with a political sanctity. 
All which are so tnany motives with “ that species of men, who 
are nourished into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine 
disturbances, and to whom a state of order would become a sen- 
tence of obscurity ” to do what they can to bring down majesty 
from its sacred elevation ; — every step of which procedure is so 
much in advance towards the subversion of the state. 

When a man of sense thinks it of importance to write a book, 
like that at the head of our present article, to prove that George 
the Fourth is not fitly compared with Henry the ^ghth, we 
may judge to what a length of depravity the treasonable heart in 
this our day has proceeoed in the treatment of a gracious and 
constitutional King, What then is this King, upon whom the 
press is pouring forth all its poison, and satire all its ridicule, 
contending which shall render him most odious in the eyes of 
subjects bound to him as much by the ties of gratitude as of 
allegiance ? His virtual reign as Regent of this realm has been 
at least as glorious and felicitous as any in our annals. Not a 
single abuse of prerogative^— not one harsh act of government 
can be charged upon him— the letter of the law has never been 
extended against the substance of liberty — and nothing has been 
done in defiance of the habits and feelings of the virtuous and 
the free. No charter has been invaded — no hope of the state 
has been disappointed — no pledge has been unredeemed— no 
call of philanthropy drsregarded ; hJfe sceptre is green with the 
buds of national instruction, and moistened witli the dews of 
public charity; the worship of God has had its area multiplied; 
the most forlorn of the population have been advanced to a state of 
intellectual culture; every trust for the benefit of the poor has 
been brought within the scope of special inquiiy ; liteiseture and 
science have alike elevated the commercial and military charac- 
ter; ^uity and fidelity have marked our foreign transactions; 
our victories have been the triumphs of humanitji; after the waste 
and consumption of a twenty years* 'war, the revenues of a princi- 
pality have in Britain been contributed and applied singly to the 
diffusion of the Scriptures ; and amidst actual war, and its suc- 
ceeding difficulties, her Christian influence has kept pace with 
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lifir geographical discoveries. This continues to be the state of 
tilings under George the Fourth. 

. Yet the personal character of this Sovereign has been more 
traduced and vilified than that of any other monaixh or man. 
If the chivalrous homage with which the loyal and the brave 
were wont to encircle the throne, is no longer the characteristic 
of Britons^ the ordinary sentiments of a British subject, and the 
comnaon candour of a gentleman, are om^nded and outraged by 
the base and atrocious manner in which his Majesty’s person and 
government have of late hken, attacked by contumelies and in- 


dignities from which the least in the country are privileged and 

E otected. Every English gentleman puts his pen to paper, or 
s hand upon his sword, when his private peace and honour are 
invaded by a slanderer ; be can challenge proof, he can repel 
fidsehood, he can confront his accusers but the King’s majesty 
is the but at which every base fellow can shoot his arrow's with 
impunity ; and there is nothing which reprobate malice can assert 
that malevolent credulity will not believe and propagate. There 
is not a person of the commonest propriety of thinking, that can 
pass one of the numerous print or pamphlet shops in our streets 
without saying to himself— these things should never be in a land 
where the claims of justice are acknowledged, or the rights of 
man respected. 

How then stands the character of the Monarch on the British 


throne ? Is it to be measured on the scale of thy^e selfish un- 
quiet men, who prosecute an endless quarrel with rank and pro- 
perty, and all the fair and harmonious proportions of society; 
spirits that have no lot or part in the order and economy of life, 
—that go to and fro in the earth, and walk up and down in 
it’’ to desecrate, demoralize, and, if possible, destroy it. Or 
diall we take bis character from those who constitute what is 


called the Whig Opposidon to hisgovernnient; — from men that 
under the pretext of a constitutional jealousy, adopt for their 
selfish ends the vilest instruments; coale^e with principles the 
suost profligate ; and with a double treachery bribe the passions 
of the turbulent, that they may ride upon their backs to power, 
and then leave them to wallow again in the mire. Their royal 
master will never again take his character from these false friends. 
He was pnee in their mouths the most amiable prince in the 
world; and we do not forget that one who well interpreted 
wishes to the natioa was prosecuted for expressuib 
ia terms that sMioed libellous towards* the reding humaren^ 
aagMimatiaaee mr the happy hour when the Prince of Wales 
shoulo hspend the throne, of which he was in all respects so wor» 
The father then was assailed through the son, and the 
ffopalarky of the Prince was grounded.on nis of^KWtion to the 
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* 

‘ King. Was he then more estimable than be is now ? Was be 
when all men, the Whigs especially, contended who should ex« 

E ress his eulogy in the highest terms, a better man, than since be 
as filled the throne of his father, and trod in those steps, and « 
adopted those maxims by which we stand at present, sharers 
indeed in the necessary results of a war of unprecedented length 
and expense, but in alldthat forms the real g^atness of empire# 
the capital of the moral and intellectual world. The renmfint 
of the Whig Opposition, whether old^or new, have no vote in 
this matter: they are estopped* If,* with an ill conscience they 
quote the father against the son, they quote him against them-* 
selves ; they record their own conviction ; they are stunned by 
the recoil of transactions too well remembered. Neither the 
Monarch upon the throne, nor the memory of the departed 
King, is within the jurisdlctioif of their praise or censure. 

If we estimate the character of our princes by a comparison 
with those potentates whom history records as best loved in thei<r 
day, and dearest to the memory of after ages, those blemished 
patterns of excellence will plead for some allowance ii^ behalf of 
men less free than others to follow their genuine affections, and 
greatly more obnoxiotfs to the force of temptation. 

Tried by the holy rule which inspired authority has given us# 
neither in kings nor subjects are the passions an excuse for sin : 
but let those who deem themselves privil^efl to censure the 
conduct of their Sovereign, ask their hearts how stands their 
own secret reckoning with their Maker upon the same account; 
or how long, if their actions, like those of a prince, were exposed 
to observation, would theiif characters endure the scrutiny of 
man. We put this more particularly to the consciences of those 
men of rank and fortune, perhaps of dissipation, who affect to 
be offended with w'bat, upon grounds little examined, they charge 
upon their Sovereign, because he is their Sovereign, or because 
be governs without them or their friends. 

Men of practical observation, wh6 wish to be right upon tbe 
merits of parties, and the great points of political controversy, 
without a lengthened inquiry into particulars, or the fatigue of 
comparing arguments, may in these days decide for themselves 
pretty safely by regarding the operation of the principle of mur 
tual attraction by whiclf the different classes of public ^aracters 
coalesce. We urill not say that persons of a particular humour 
in politics, at which our readers may guess, are knaves, or any 
thing like it, but this we may say, because the obvious fact walL 
bear us out, that somehofl or other, when we know a man^to 
be a knave we may be quite sure to what politics he is«attaid>^ 
and when a man has cost off re4igi€>n, he need not Miform w 
respecting his sentimentsron pubiie affiiurs. 
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The political edifice in this country depends, under God^ 
upon the moral basis upon which it stands ; we are now in the 
fM^icament of being thrown entirely upon the right constitu- 
tion of the public mind for support. Our condition is very 
peculiar : history records nothing precisely similar in the state 
of any political society: for when and where has it occurred that 
upon the floor of^ great and powerful nation the vital point 
has been openly contested, whether an economy built upon 
Divine sanctions were to have countenance, or td' give way to a 
godless system of speculations, engendered solely by the selfish 
passions of our degenerate nature ? The contest is critical and 
severe : but it is consolatory to reflect, that virtue has some in- 
herent advantages over vice; that it has, by a blessed and para- 
mount arrangement, a settled tendency to accumulate power in 
society, and to prevail over any sort of power which is not 
under its direction. In the same manner as reason has a ten- 
dency to triumph over brutal force, and to give to man an ascen- 
dancy over the rest of the animal creation, so has virtue, by its 
celestial prerogatives, a tendency to acquire superiority, and a 
progressive enlargement of its power. It exerts this tendency 
Dy rendering public good an object and end to the members of a 
society; by inspiring diligence, recollection, and self-govern- 
ment ; ana by uniting men together in the bonds of mutual affec- 
tion and confidence. We cannot doubt that in this country 
there is a sufficient proportion of virtuous men to^ive virtue its 
proper ascendancy if circumstances will permit ; for much less 
Ibrce under the direction of virtue will prevail over a much greater, 
numerically and physically calculated, not under its direction. 
In this short and iSusy scene, virtue has not its proper latitude 
of operation ; its doom is, therefore, to be for ever militant until 
it enters the triumphal portals of heaven to enjoy its allotment of 
seraphic joy and peace. But here it is the great business and 
policy of good men to improve its opportunities and advantages, 
and to obtain for it a sufficient area, — ^a Stage on which it may 
have room and freedom to act its appropriate part. 

That men who have nothing to nope from the dominancy of 
virtue, to which their condition and hopes bear an inverse pro- 
portion, should endeavour to deprive it of its natural advantages, 
and conti:jBct as much as possible its field of operation, is no 
matter of surprize ; but it is a case of difficult solution when men 
of birth and fortune, for the sake of their minor game of politics, 
dieir objects oS selfish compkition, afld the interests of their 
p^^lant quarrels, in which they fume and fret without even the 
sincerity |>f anger, or the substance of feeling, are found r^h 
enough to unite with men in real earnest and of superior 
^mettle in the work of demolition ; to evhose dire success they 
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« can indeed largely contribute, but in which it is not for them to 
partake; — a success which will soon give a sai^uinary repose to 
their squabbles for places, and as the earliest friends of revolu- 
tionary enterprise make their property glitter among the ear- 
liest trophies of its relentless triumph. No folly has ever ex- 
ceeded the folly of those^men of wealth and rank, who in this 
perilous crisis of human affairs, while the inuindation is ^read- 
ing towards tlv^ir parks^and lawns, when every motive of moral 
prudenceputs t!hem naturally upon the defensive, are still bent upon 
gratifying their puerile malice against ministers by throwing fresh 
supplies into the threatening element, weak indeed as to their 
quality, being still but water, but adding destructively to the mass, 
and the momentum. Are their capacities too snort to take 
the giiage of this ponderous and progressive accumulation, as 
a scale to determine the strength of uiat embankment which 
civil institutions, only strong •with opinion to support them, 
have raised around their envied possessions ? Is the folly of fac- 
tion never to be cured but by its final and &tal success ? Will it 
never open its eyes but to see its own consummation ? Must its 
repentance always be the business of its last hours,* when the 
lesson comes too late for amendment? 

We have placed at the head of this article the several publica- 
tions which have come accidentally into our hands, touching the 

t hreat question which has taken into its vortex all the various po- 
itical princip^s and projects of the day, with a view rather to 
justify ourselves in a general view of the state of the country, 
than with any design of giving our opinion on the question 
itself. We find it impossi^, however, to forbear commenting 
upon some of the speeches with which we have headed our 
paper. Those delivered by the counsel for the Queen more 
particularly challenge our obvervations. Whatever may be their 
merit, regarded as displays of eloquence, we cannot but think 
them, if they are correctly reported in the above publications, 
as in many essential respects defective. To complain of their un- 
soundness would be scarcely fair towards them, the situation of 
the speakers considered : but we may be allowed to observe, that 
they have not what essentially belongs to the success, and is 
therefore a necessary part in the constitution, of eloquence — the 
appearance of sincerity. Mr. Brougham has committed the 
greatest fault that an orator can commit ; he has renounced that 
altitude, he has come down from that elevation of which he 
should have been pecuKarly zealous — the app^rance of speak- 
ing, not as a counsel under«the paramount obligation of his re- 
tainer, but as a man impressed with the justice of hii^case, the 
servant of his conscience, and the willing defender of truth. 
If Mr. Brougham’s opinion be right, a barrister is privileged 
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er enslaTed by his profession, — ^priviWed above all the duties of 
Ihis general relation to society in behalf of his client, — enslaved 
l^y being liable to be dragged at his chariot wheel through ways 
knpassable to men of ingenuous and virtuous minds. 

He had before stated to their lordships — but surely of that it was 
scarcely necessary to remind them — that an advocate, in the discharge 
ef his duty, knowS but one person in all the world, and that person is 
his client. To save that client by all means and e.^edients, and at 
all hazards and costs to other persons, and, among them, to himself, 
is his first and only duty ; and ip performing this duty he must not re- 
gard the alarnii the torments, the destruction •which he may bring 
upon others. Separating the duty of a patriot from that of an advo- 
cate, he must go on reckless of consequences, though it should be his 
unhappy fate to involve his country in confusion.” (Speech of Mr. 
Brougham, p. 40 ^ 

So horrific a proposition we calinot but think Mr. Brougham 
will not in his cooler moments be disposed for a moment to 
maintain. In maintaining it, however, on the occasion alluded to, 
he was gi^jlty of a worse than gratuitous sacrifice of the oldest maxims 
of social virtue ; for the sacrifice did his client harm. What 
could be the natural effect of such a declaration and avowal, but 
to rob all his efforts of the charm of sincerity, and to make his 
speech smell throughout offensively of the retainer. We will not 
affect to draw the line that bounds a barrister’s privileges or 
obligations in respect to his undertaking or conducting causes, 
but we will venture to say in general terms that his duty to his 
profession or his client can never require him to act in direct 
opposition to his moral convictidh, to the plain interests of 
society at large, and, least of all, so as to endanger his eternal 
welfare. 

We cannot but strongly hold that a barrister is professional!}' 
bound to a large contribution of aid towards the success of those 
tendencies of collective virtue above alluded to as the true security 
of all free states, and preeminently of out* own — the freest of the 
free. 

Barristers would be more than men if they were not acted 
upon by the temptations to assnmc the franchise, to which Mr. 
Brougham has seemed to consider them as entitled, and we think 
it clear to. every observer of the bar, thatu certain i^jdifference to 
the essential qualities of actions is not unfrequently the result of 
the marketable exposure of their talents. We would not there- 
fore carry this ^vil, for evil it is, beyond the necessity of the 
ca|e. It is surely much more safe und useful to remind men 
unddr this sort of temptation of their imprescriptible obligations 

maintain the great landmarks of general justice, and moral 
rectitude. • 
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The concluding part of Mr. Brougham’s speech is equally 
open to the double objection of being in principle wrong, and m 
policy injudicious. If the assembly which he was addressing 
were really liable, taken Os a body, to be influenced by person^ 
fear, the grounds of intimidation were obrious, and the cause of 
the Queen would have had the same advantage from them 
without the mention of them by the advocate. To mention 
them therefore was gratuitous, and, as far as it was likely 
to operate at Ull, was likely to create a counter eflbrt to avoid 
the imputation ; but it was moreover highly indecorous, not to 
say dangerous, to appeal to a motive which ought to be the last 
to influence honourable minds in the dispensation of distributive 
justice. The speech in general cannot but be highly thought of 
as an oratorical performance : to us it appears to be defective in 
address, and in the talent of ^^ersuasion, while it abounds in a 
species of invective that produces revolt and reaction in the 
hearer, and falls very short of that tone of sentiment and pathos 
of expresion which, if they do not impart the dignity of truth, 
imply at least sincerity of feeling. ^ 

** Such, my lords (Mr. Brougham continued), is the case now be- 
fore you, and such is the evidence by which it is attempted to be 
upheld. It is evidence — inadequate, to prove any proposition ; impo- 
tent, to deprive the lowest subject of any civil right ; ridiculous, to 
establish the least offence ; scandalous, to support a charge of the 
highest nature monstrous, to ruin the honour of the Queen of Eng- 
land. What shall 1 say of it, then, as evidence to support a judicial 
act of legislature, an cx-post facto law ? My lords, I call upon you to 
pause. You stand on the bripk of a precipice. If your judgment 
shall go out against your Queen, it will be the only act that ever went 
out without effecting its purpose ; it will return to you upon your own 
heads. Save tlie country — save yourselves. Rescue the country ; 
save the people, of whom you are the ornaments ; but, severed from 
whom, you can no more live than the blossom that is severed from the 
root and tree on which it grows. Save the country, therefore, that 
you may continue to adofn it — save the *crowm, which is threatened 
with irreparable injury — save the aristocracy, which is surrounded 
with danger — save the altar, which is no longer safe when its kindred 
throne is shaken. You see that when the church and the throne 
would allow of no church solemnity on behalf of the Queen, the 
l)eart-felt prayers of the [leoplc rose to Heaven for her protection. I 
pray Heaven for her j and I here pour forth my fervent supplications 
at the throne of mercy that mercies may descend on the people of this 
country richer than their /ulers have deserved, and that your hearts 
may be turned to justice.” (SpeecA ^ Mr. Brough(^, p. 57, 58.) 

Of the speech of the second counsel for the Queen, j^^hich 
also referred to at the head of this article, we cannot speak in 
terms of praise. It is hc^tile, and heavy, — ^^utuperative without 
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being vehement— unjust without plausibiKty. The comparisons 
the case of George the Fourth and the present Queen with that 
of Henry the Eighth and Ann Boleyn^ and that of the Emperor 
Nero and Octavia, stand upon no other foundation of re- 
semblance than the mere fact of the separation between man and 
wife : the grounds of the separation, and the conduct of the 
parties, arc so strij^ingly dissimilar, that the comparisons were only 
fit for the display of contrast. Comparisons, indeed, are grossly 
unjust upon such an occasion : it is a sort of case that can receive 
no illustration but from a candid inquiry into all and only its own 
peculiar circumstances. We are determine^, however, not to 
be led into this question, and shall content ourselves with ob- 
serving upon Mr. Denman’s allusions to Henry the Eighth and 
Nero, that those wicked and detestable men will only continue to 
be without parallels in this country, as long as a just sense of 
liberty, and a manly feeling of l^attachment to the principles of 
die constitution as settled in 168B, shall prevail to keep under 
that malignant spirit, the offspring of continental atheism, which 
compels into its service every distress and every casualty, as 
they arise, and arise they will in every political system, for 
the purpose of throwing into confusion the arrangements for 
human happiness — that paradise which its devilish nature is 
tormented by beholding. The Greek quotation we cannet but 
think was in very bad taste, to say no worse of it ; we will not 
disturb it by any further remark. The conclusion of this speech 
is the only part of it which shall draw from us •any additional 
comment. Within a little space it encloses many ridiculous 
errors. The simile drawn from fitting and conquering Js sur- 
charged, and spiritless, — the effervescence of puerile common- 
place. If the triumph of his learned friend was complete, no 
random arrows ought to have been shot; it was a superfluous and 
a dangerous chivalry that might do harm by wounding an ally in 
the tumult of conflict ; and Indeed the last random arrow upon 
this occasion might well have rested quietly in its quiver. The 
Lords are called upon to imitate the justice displayed in a case 
where mercy and not justice was displayed ; and to imitate in a 
case of asserted innocence a behaviour applicable only to a case 
of undissembled guilt, not to mention tne concession involved 
in the recommendation. It is doubted, by a contradictory scep- 
ticism whether Omniscience itsey^ possesses the power of arriving 
at the secrets of the female in question. The sacred allusions 
which occur in this part of the speech are offensive to pro- 
priety — ^we will not in this place a^ume any thing of a higher 
principle- The down-sitting, and up-rising” words so beauti- 
ful In the place from which they are borrowed, and borrowed 
much at random, appear to us most unsuitably arranged with the 
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context into which they are forced; and we will say only of the 
|)hrases, I know nothing in the whole race of human affairs, 
nothing in the whole view of eternity’’ that they must be er- 
roneously printed. 

Before I conclude, T must be permitted to say, that during the 
whole of this proceeding (though personally 1 have every reason to 
thank the House for its kindness and indulgence) tiie highest gratifi- 
cation resulting tto my mind has been, that with my learned friend I 
have been joined \ipon this great occasion. We have fought the battles 
of morality, Christianity, and civilized speiety throughout the world ; 
and, ia the languagedof the dying warrior I may say, 

* In this glorious and wcll-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry/ 

While he was atcliieving the immortal victory, the illustrious triumph, 
and protecting innocence and trutl^, by the adamantine shield of his 
prodigious eloquence, it has been my lot to discharge only a few ran- 
dom arrows at the defeated champions of this disgraceful cause. The 
House will believe me when I say, that I witnessed the display of his 
surprising faculties with no other feelings, than a sincere gratification 
that the triumph was complete ; and admiration and deliglitf that the 
victory of the Queen was accomplished. This is an inquiry, my Lords, 
unprecedented in the history of the world : the down-sitting and up- 
rising of this illustrious lady have been sedulously and anxiously 
watched ; she uttered no word that had not to pass through this severe 
ordeal. Her daily looks have been remarked, and scarcely gven her 
thoughts escaped the unparalleled and disgraceful assiduity of her ma- 
lignant enemies. It is an inquisition, also, of a most solemn kind, 1 
know nothing in the wliole race ol’ human affairs, nothing in the whole 
view of eternity, which can even remotely resemble it ; but tlic great 
dfly when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed ! 

* He who the sword of Heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe!' 

and if your Lordships have been furnished with powers, which 1 might 
almost say scarcely Omniscience itself possesses, to arrive at the se- 
crets of this female, you* will thi^k that k is your duty to imitate the 
justice, beneficence, and wisdom of that benignant Being, who, not in 
a case like this where innocence is manifest, but when guilt was de- 
tected, and vice revealed, said — * If no accuser can come forward to 
condemn thee, neither do I condemn tliec : go, and sin no more.” 
(f^pccch ()f^ Mr, Denman^ p. 89, 90.) 

As our object has all along been not to discuss the question of 
the Queen’s guilt or innocence, but to consider the characteristic 
features of the times comiected with it, we shall of course not 
enter into any detail with to the matters stated or com- 

mented upon in the iiubllahccl speeches of the Attorney or SoK- 
citor- General, which we have also taken as the subjedls of this 
article.’ For perspicuoi^ and well-digested narrative, for lucid 
VOL. xvir. NO. xxxiii. c 
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exposition and iudicious comment, the speeches of the Attorney- 
General upon this memorable occasion are, in our opinion, veir 
.'Worthy to be studied and imitated by the profession in general. 
They are perfectly free from the rhetorical exaggeration, puerile 
ambition, false ornament, and affected bluster of the bar ; and 
they are sustained precisely at the proper elevation for the dig- 
nity of the speaker and the exigence. of the occasion; so that 
it seems to us to be quite impossible for any candid person with 
his mind at liberty upon the subject, not to ieel the stress of 
truth and sincerity powerfully ai&cting him from the very style 
and character of the composition, indcpcifdcntly of its argu- 
ments and deductions. 

The conclusion of the Attorney-Generars reply appears to 
us to be peculiarly able. He sharpens his steel at the forge of 
the Philistines, and makes them furnish the means of their own 
discomfiture. The passages in the speeches for the defence, 
which we have alluded to in terms of censure, on account of 
their want of principle or propriety, are very skilfully and effec- 
tually ti^rncd against the speakers m the following peroration : 

^ 1 congratulate yoUr lordships that I now approach the end of my 

task. It has been my duty, my anxious duty, to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the evidence given at your bar. In this duty 1 have en- 
deavoured rigidly to confine myself. 1 hope your Lordships will 
acquit me of having unnecessarily appealed to your passions or your 
feelings. Such has not been my object. 1 have endeavoured merely 
to perform the only duty imposed upon me by your Lordships, that of 
laying the evidence before you, and to comment as fairly ns 1 could 
on its bearings. This has been my sole object, as this was my only 
duty. But, my Lords, it should seem, from what wc have latdy 
heard, that another duty may be imposed upon an advocate. My 
learned friend has told you that, regardful only of his client, an 
advocate may proceed, regardless of all the world beside, and reck- 
less of the consequences, even though it should be his lot to produce 
confusion in the country for a season. Such was the text of cny 
learned friend. Your Lordships haVe heard the speeches founded on 
it. To me it appears that the duty imposed on my learned friends l^as 
to protect and vindicate her Majesty, and refute, if they could, the 
charges brought against her. In the performance of their task they 
have considered it to be open to them to cast invectives on all around. 
Even the King himself was not to be spared; and, modern history ex- 
hausted, my learned friends go back to the annals of corrupt Rome, 
to search for the means of wounding the feelings of royalty; and the 
Monarch of this country has been insulted by being compared with 
the most cruel a^d most blood-thirsty despot of antiquity. Nay, not 
alibnc has the Monarch been insulted; even your Lordships have not 
be^spsft'ed. Perhaps some excosd may be found for my learned 
friffls, when it is considered how desperate is that cause which it is 
their duty to support. My Lords, if the Queen were innocent, these 
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vinvectives, these topics would be irrelevant. Her innocence cannot 
f be established by hurling these envenomed darts around. No, my 
Lords, innocence, secure in its own puril^, stands on a firm base, and 
requires not the aid of arts like these ; it seeks not to inflame ; it de- 
mands justice, but pants not for revenge^ It will be time enough, 
when innocence is established, to pursue those who have aspersed it. 
At present, 1 cannot think that the course tal^n by my learned 
friends, is that which it ivas their duty to prefer. But in his pero- 
ration, Mr. Brougham has told your Lordships in the conclusion of 
his eloquent speech, that the public has pronounced the Queen inno- 
cent. My Lords, the public has prondunced no verdict. A part of 
the public I grant tllere is, who have pronounced a verdict. There 
are those who, by the basest, and most insidious means, have at- 
tempted to mislead the loyal, the honest, and the good part of the 
community, by industriously blackening the condudt of all concerned 
in carrying on these proceedings. tThey, while the cause of the Queen 
is in their mouths, have other objects in their hearts, and seek but to 
stimulate the people to rebellion and revolution. It is painful to 
reflect, that those who have such objects in view should have met 
with any encouragement. They will receive no countenance from 
your Lordships. It is only on the evidence produced beforef you that 
your Lordships will found your decision. But you have been told, my 
lords, in the peroration of my friend, Mr. Brougham, to pause betore 
you decide ; that you stand on a precipice, and that if you give your 
judgment against the Queen, it will be the last judgment that you will 
ever pronounce. Nay, you are called upon, as the only means of 
preserving the honour of the crown and the purity of the altar, at all 
hazards, and at all risks, whatever the evidence may be, to give a 
verdict of acquittal, because, forsooth, such, in the opinion of my 
learned friends, such is the decision to which you ought to come. 
You, my Lords, are not thus to be worked upon ; you are not to be 
influenced by such attempts at intimidation. I know that I am now 
addressing persons of high honour, and of unstained reputation, whose 
decisions have hitherto been reverenced, because they have been 
founded in justice. You will sustain your exalted character, you will 
best protect the honour of the throne, and the purity of the altar, b^ 
coming to a just decision o^ the evidence before you. On that evi- 
dence I rest my case ; and if it lead you, as 1 think it inevitably must, 
to give a verdict of guilty, you, 1 am sure, will not want courage to 
pronounce it; and doing so, my Lords, you will best satisfy your own 
consciences, and sooner or later, the country.” {Speech of the AU 
torney General^ p. 105, 106^-114.) 

The preposterous absurdity, to characterize it by no harsher 
terms, . of the parallel drawn between the conduct of Nero 
towards the innocent Octavia and that of our SoiHereign towards 
the Queen, is successfully cdknbatted by the Solicitor-Genera^ 
whose speech, also, at the head of our paper, taking up ihp sub- 
ject in its state of exhaustion, is judiciously occupied with the 
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.ustration of particular topics, and the task of repelling the in/ 
^ptives of his opponents. ^ ’ 

In the early stages of this inquiry,” (says this able lawyer 
id reasoner) ** appeals .were made to the reign of Henry VIII. 
id the cruelties exercised by that monarch. Those appeals 
ere considered |hen as sufficient to satisfy the purposes of the 
ise; they were deemed sufficiently powerful in having to 
iswer the object of this defence. But what have* become of the 
ipeals to the case of Lady Anne Boleyn, and the barbarities of 
[enryVIII.? They have ceased to have any impression for the 
urposes of her Majesty’s defence; a higher iliglit is necessary in the 
ist stage of this inquiry. To my surprise — to my amazement and 
tter astonishment, my learned friend, Mr. Denman, whom I have 
ing known — wholse character and private life I have long loved, has 
>r this purppsije dared to say tl^t no page in the history of the 
ncient or modern world furnishes a parallel to the abuses and 
ruelties her Royal Highness has experienced, unless it is in the 
nnals of Home in its worst period — in the history of its worst and 
lost infamous sovereigns! My Lords, the Princess of Wales is said, 
1 her s«affi:!rings, to stand in the same situation as the Empress Oc- 
avia! How are we to answer this, but to see in what situation Oc- 
avia did stand, in order to see the enormous nature of the charge 
preferred against the Government of this country. Octavia’s father 
ras murdered by Nero — Octavia’s brother was murdered by Nero, 
n the presence of Octavia. She, one of the most pure and spotless 
leings the world ever produced — she was charged with having a 
criminal intercourse with a slave ! My Lords, there was not the 
imallest semblance of truth in the charge ; sljc never advanced this 
lave; she had never promoted him \p orders; site had never slept in 
he same room with that slave, but without evidence she was sent into 
>anishmcnt. She was seen rn Gaul w^hen this took place. The most 
nfamous of men — the most atrocious of monsters was employed by 
Sero, to murder his own mother Agrippa, and I believe that this 
S(ero, to get rid of his wife Qctavia, told her “ you must confess 
that yoii have had an adulterous intercourse with your slave, and you 
shall undergo nominal punishment, but you* shall be pardoned.” Re- 
luctantly the confession was made ; the confession was taken for proof, 
she was seized — her veins opened — Mie blopd did not flow sufiiciently 
quick — she was drowned in hot water, fand her head was sent to Nero, 
to glut his cruelty. My Lords, that is the conduct of Nero and his 
myrmidon. They were acting together jn this foul and infamous 
transaction* What are we to say then w'ben counsel like my learned 
friend, entertaining the best possible feelings on all other occasions, 
feels himself justified, in a court of ju^ice, in saying that the case 
of Octavia beaA a resemblance to the case before your Lordships ; 
liOy» not only bears a resemblance, but that it is the only case that 
cab be ^presented in ancient and modern times, that can be put in 
any competition with such a transaction! I confess, when I heard 
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^this, my blood was paralized with horror. I hardly understood where 
fl was, or from whom it was this extraordinary language proceeded* 
But, my Lords, what is still more extraordinary, niy learned friend 
has not the credit of novelty in this comparison. No, it is not his 
own ; for I find in a newspaper, which I hold in my hand, an ad- 
vertisement published some time before the speech of niy learned 
friend, couched in the terms; — “Nero vindicated!” published by 
whom? By a name well known, an individual fif whom I know 
nothing, but fflom those publications which are ushered into the 
world, “ PrintedVor William Hone, Ludgate Hill.” Now, my learned 
friend condescends to make himself Xlfe instrument to such a person 
as 1 have described; to prefer such charges in this high 'and august 
assembly againfst the monarch of his country ! My Lords, what will 
my learned friend say, if 1 imitate the same course in answering his 
argument ? What will your Lordships say — what will my learned 
friend say, if 1 quote the language of Tacitus, of wdiom he is so 
fond — “ fsontibus innoxia consilia; flagitiis manifestis, subsidium ab 
audacia petendum.” — I should not have dared to make such a quo- 
tation, only that I find it in the same page with the passages which 
my learned friends have quoted.” (Speech of the Solicitor General^ 
p. 155, 156.) • 

Wc will add, also, the concluding part of the same speech, for 
the sake of its just and vigorous comment upon the improper 
and impolitic appeal of the Queen’s Counsel to the personal 
motives of fear, and the threatened consequences of a conviction 
of the party accused : 

My learned friends have endeavoured to awaken every sympathy, 
every passion of your Lordships’ nature; they have even appealed to 
the basest of all passions, the passion of fear. In the high and august 
assembly of a nation renowned for its firmness and intrepidity my 
learned friends have appealed to the passion of fear. Your Lordships 
have been told by one of my learned B'iends, that if you passed this Bill 
into a law, you would commit an act of suicide. By another of my 
learned friends you were told, that if you passed this Bill it would bb 
at your — peril I The w^ords hung sufficiently long upon my learned 
friendV lips to be clearfy understood,* but they were afterwards af- 
fectedly withdrawn. 1 was astonished to hear such arguments urged 
— arguments whieh could not serve, but might have an injurious efi^t 
on the case of the illustrious individual in whose behalf they were 
urged. 1 know, my Lords, that your Lordships dare not do any 
thing unjust; but 1 knowsvt the same time that you will do what the 
ends of justice require, without regard to any personal consequences 
which may follow. But, my Lords, it. is not in this place only that 
such arts have been resorte4to ; a similar course has been followed out 
of doors— every attempt has been made to intimidate your Lordsbips 
and overawe your proceedings. Even the name of her' Majesty hes- 
cfelf has been profaned foTr base and factious purposes, liwlier Ma- 
jesty’s name, butundoubtedly without her consent, attacks have been 
made upon all that is aaored and venerable. The Empire — the Coa« 
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stitution^the Sovereign— the Hierarchy — every order of the State- 
all has been darkly and malignantly attacked under the shield of her^ 
Majesty’s name. But, my Lords, 1 do not suppose that this has been 
^one with her Majesty’s consent, if it had, well might we exclaim— 

* dum capitolio 
' Regina dementes ruinas 
t Funus et Imperio par-abat.’ 

In such a case we might well expect the commencement of a new 
era; but J again say, that 1 impute no such motives^ to her Majesty. 
I say, my Lords, that if, in looking to the whole of the evidence, you 
shall have the strongest moral* conviction on your Lordships' minds 
of her Majesty’s guilt, but yet feel that there has not been such 
evidence brought forward as would lay the legal foundation of guilt ; 
in that case, my Lords, you will throw out this bill ; you will say to her 
Majesty, in the language of my learned friend Mr. Denman, * go thou, 
and sin no more.^ But, my" LoiJBs, if, on the other hand, looking 
ivitli that calmness and impartiality which the great importance of 
this case requires, you find that the case is borne out by the strongest, 
fullest, and most satisfactory evidence, if no doubt hangs upon the 
minds o^your Lordships, then, my Lords, knowing the Tribunal 
1 have been addressing, I am sure you will pronounce your decision on 
this great and momentous question with a firmness consonant to your 
liigh and exalted station.” {Speech of the Solicitor General^ 
p. 167—168.) 

We have also placed the speech of the Earl of Liverpool on 
the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties at the 
head of our article, not for the purpose of any particular exa- 
mination of its contents, but simply to call the attention of our 
readers to it, as an instructive sanrple of the gravity and sim- 
plicity by which truth should come recommended from the mouth 
of a nobleman of this great and frCe community. Really, when 
one reads the virulent charges brought against the state, of which 
jthis elevated, respectable, and amiable person is one of the prin- 
4fipal administrators and organs, and without whose large parti- 
cipation no confederate guilt of unprincipled misgovernment can 
oossibly be incurred — when , one reflects upon the coarse and 
mrocious obloquies with which his public character, ns well as 
that of bis associates in the invidious station of ministers, is 
loaded, bearing in our minds how ^confuted by all experience is 
the distinction between public and private principle — when one 
sees the vulgar demagogue, with neither principle nor peace in 
bosbmii^ Jiving his occupation, his duty^, and his unhappy 

S Mo hsri tjie thunders of his execfhtion at the head of this 
urabte mao, whose elegant and moral life is the ornament 
p ppbUc sphere in which he moves, and the joy of his 
^mestic retirement;* one discerns by a short glance of the mind 
the vast difference in disposition, in temper, in habits, in the 
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elements and capacities of social happiness^ between those that 
maintain and those that menace our ancient and tried institutions, 
between those that cherish the spirit of improvement combined 
with the principle of conservation, and those that speculate upon 
the chances of violent change, or general confusion. The speech 
of the Earl of Liverpool is one that will be long remembered, 
for a distinction which is not to be attained bj the rhetorician’s 
art, — the impFess of candour and feeling on every sentence. It 
is a speech alsct on ,which the slavish fear calculated upon by 
some of the speakers on this question, has evidently had no 
operation. There^is a tempered courage, and intrepid modera- 
tion spread over the whole, which, in these days, are absolutely 
npcessary to carry the value of virtue beyontj the individual that 
possesses it into tne social atmosphere by which he is surrounded. 
We will exhibit to our readers the latter pages of this plain 
and manly oration : • 


“ A bill of pains and penalties, my Lords, is a bad name : but let me 
entreat you, fairly and candidly, to consider what the nature of this 
bill is. Is this bill, in its effect, regard being had to the relative situ- 
ation of the parties, any more than an ordinary divorce bill, such as 
you have so frequently before you i I do not mean that the parties 
have greater advantages. In any case where the wife of any of your 
Lordships, or of your Lordships’ ancestors, has been divorced, is she 
not actually degraded — is she not deprived of her rights, prerogatives, 
and privileges ? And is she not degraded upon the same principle, and 
exactly almost in the same terms, as those which are contained in this 
bill i I know, my Lords, that on occasions of that kind you have deci- 
sions of the Ecclesiastical Court, but not always ; for many divorce 
bills pass without any such decision being before the House. I admit 
the rule generally ; but 1 deny that it is a principle upon which all di- 
vorce bills must proceed. We have been told too, that in other cases, 
the accused has a full right to recriminate ; but then the individual is 
in a far different situation from the Queen. Here the exclusion of that 
rule cannot operate as a hardship upon the Queen. A Queen of this 
country does not come forward like a ^ivate individual. She stands 
before the public and the country, claiming prerogatives and privileges 
which must be founded upon her own individual innocence and purity, 
unmixed with the doctrines out of doors ; unaided by popular decla- 
mation. I say then, my lords, that wheplt is endeavoured to stigma- 
tize this bill as a bill of p^ns and penalties, it is no more in its opera- 
tion, than one of those bills which you are constantly in the habit of 
passing. They are hills which often operate harshly, because, per- 
haps, they injure those wim have not been the aggressors : — ^because, 
perhaps, those individuals nave not the power 6f retlliating; because, 
perhaps, they are feeble and unprotected, and are not upheld lynd 
supported by popular feeling); mancsdvrmg their innocence ki the face 
of manifest guilt. The Queen has none of these hardships to com* 
plain of. She has advocates most able, she has means most ample, 
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and she derives every assistance, even from her accusers, to establish' 
her innocence, if it can be established. My Lords, it has next been 
Mid, that this measure is inexpedient and unnecessary, and the noble 
Lord opposite has personally addressed nie, and told me that, because 1 
brought this bill into the house, it would be highly improper for me to 
vote on this important occasion. Before 1 address myself to that, how- 
ever, 1 beg leave tq offer an observation as to what has been said with 
respect to the inconvenience that will result, if this bill do pass. I 
would ask the noble Lords who intend to vote the secor^ reading of this 
bill to look on the other hand, and see the tremendous inconveniencies 
that would arise from rejecting k, after this question has been brought 
to the bar — after it has been investigated, — aifd after the parties 
have joined issue upon it. If, my Lords, you believe her Majesty 
guilty, and yet reject ihe bill, it will be a complete acquittal, moral 
as well as legal, and it will be a triumph of guilt under circum- 
stances the most fatal. Reflect, i^y Lords, upon all the different 
bearings of this case; and recollect* that in such an event, the Queen 
would not retire from this bar like an humble individual acquitted 
for want of evidence. No, my Lords, she is Queen of this country, 
and she will take that title and its prerogatives, tainted with crime, 
should yoif not vote for the second reading of the bill, though you think 
her guilty of the charge imputed to her. Do not your Lordships recol- 
lect a most respectable individual, in a decent and respectable situa- 
tion of life, being found guilty of the crime of adultery ? — and do you 
nut recollect the disgrace and degradation which attached to him for 
the manner in which the crime was perpetrated ? I will not prejudice 

K ur opinions ; I will not attempt to warp your judgments ; but never 
; it be said, that while you believe her guilty, you dare not pro- 
nounce your conscientious opinion^. 1 believe in my conscience, what- 
ever opinion may prevail as to the consequences, I firmly believe, let 
the consequences bV w'hat they may, that is the safest and wisest 
course ; and I rely on the good sense of the country, that those con- 
sequences will neither be fatal nor prejudicial, when they see your opi- 
nions have been declared according to the best of your judgment, and 
according to the dretates^of your conscience. The noble Lord opposite 
has alluded to the clamour out-of-doors ; and he says most truly, that 
attempts will be made by the seditious and dfisaffected to take advan- 
ttkge of your decision, if yOu should pass this bill, aad turn it to serve 
their own evil designs. My Lords, that is most true. In times like 
these, undoubtedly there are always too many evil spirits abroad, anx- 
ious to seize on any public grievance to serve their own base purposes, 
and to fan the dame of faction, without caring, for a single moment, 
about the guilt or innocence of the Queen. And would to God, my 
Lords, I could say, that the Qu^ had kept herself clear from all par- 
tfc^ation in such attempts.-^Look, my Lorefe, to the answers she gives 
those addi^esses vAiich are dailjr presenjied to her. Can we look at 
them, sny w^e think they are the answers of a person who, con* 
sdous^?^"ber innocence, patientipr waitif the decision of that tribunal 
before' which her conduct is arraigned t Would not the true line to 
be' adopted be, that which she pursued mnst properly in the answer 
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yshe gave to the firs^ address that was presented to her ? There she 
/declared that, conscious of her innocence, she wds ready to meet her 
accusers, but she did not wish her case to mix with public politics. I 
do not say this, my Lords, to prejudice your minds for a single instant' 
against the illustrious individual whose case is now before the House. 
But, my Lords, if you believe her guilty, and yet reject the bill, as I 
said before, it will be the triumph of guilt over truth and justice. Let me 
beseech you, then, to suffer no threat or fear to deter you frotn doing 
that duty which ^ou are bound here to perform, according to the dictates ‘ 
of your consciences. With respect to the personal appeal which the 
noble Earl opposite has made to me, 1 desire to say, that 1 have looked 
into the conduct of other persons who liave been in my situation upon 
bills and measures of a similar nature, and I do not jSnd that it was 
on those occasions thought consistent with public duty,"^or consistent 
with the rights of a peer, upon a public measure to abstain from giving 
their opinions or votes. This doctrine applied to impeachment at the 
bar of this House, and I think it applies to the present case. I remem- 
ber when the father of a noble friend who sits near me was some y6ars 
ago impeached at the bar of this House ; the King’s Attorney and So- 
licitor-General conducted the prosecution ; the ministers brought it 
forward ; and yet the noble Lords who then held office in the govern- 
ment did not in any degree think themselves precluded from voting. 

1 say that in substance the present case is the same. I say, that upon 
so important a question, and on so great and public a measure, I will 
not preclude myself from expressing my opinion, nor will 1 divest my- 
self of my right as a peer to assert my opinion, and to support it by 
)ny vote. I will rely on my own honour, feelings, and integrity, to 
guide me to that which is right; and 1 wilP^rely on the public to do 
me justice in believing that I act conscientiously and honestly. To 
conclude, we have, my Lord^ now to discharge most undoubtedly a 
high and important duty. We come now to a decision, in which, I 
hope and trust, your votes will not be influenced by fear, afl^bedon, 
or interest : and I trust and believe, every peer will give his vote from 
the bottom of his heart, according to the best of his judgment, and in 
fulhlinent of the dictates of his conscience. I will not believe — IneVer' 
can believe— that the country will not do justice to your decision. I 
have the highest conddfince in the country that they will reverence 
your decision, and 1 am sure the country reposes its fullest confidence 
in the integrity of this tribunal. You are, however, my Lords, a tri- 
bunal that, like all other tribunals, stands before the greater tribunal 
of public opinion^ and by your acts you will be judged. But if you 
give an honest vote upon this subject, whatever it may be, the public 
will do you justice, and will feel that vote has been given according to 
the best of your judgment, and in strict obedience to the dictates of 
your conscience. Allusions have been made by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, to the judges of the ^and. 1 know not to what he refers t but 
without adverting to that efreumstabee, 1 will say it gives t&e the 
highest satisfhetion that this trial proceeds in the pres^ce oflhe 
judges of the land. It gives me also great satisfaction that after this trial 
ir dosed, we debate the question in the presence of those judges. I am 
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89re th^ bjAve. beefi to us of the greatest assistance in determining , 
pwts of law; and 1 think Jt .highly proper that we have their aid. 
Heaven grant your decision may be such as will satisfy the ends of 
justice and vindicate the cause of truth ! — Heaven grant it may be 
such as will bear the test of judgment here and hereafter ; that in pro- 
nouncing your decision you msy safcjy appeal for the truth of your 
judgment to that Being to whom alone the secrets of all hearts are 
open. And whenf at the last day, we shall render an account at the 
tribunal of Eternal Justice, we may Teel warranted in our conduct 
here, and know we have administered justice in mercy,' without 
pronouncing a harsher judgment^ or a severer punishment, than is ab- 
solutely necessary, doing right between the Queen, the public, and 
our God.” (f Liverpool z Speech^ p. 26—30.) 

Tlie publication entitled “ Selections from' the Queen's 
Answers to various Addresses presented to her,” which is one of 
the list at the top of our article, is a compilation of great singu- 
larity and curiosity. There is no doubt that many of the an- 
swers here recorded contain ^horismsof unquestionable certainty 
and importance i^n the side of constitutional freedom ; the point is, 
are they connected with the Queen’s cause? And is the viola- 
tion of th^m, or of any of them in regard to the Queen’s person, 
a gratuitous and baseless assumption, or a fair ostensible deduc- 
tion from facts ? Into this question, on the margin of which we 
have all along^ been treadin^r, we must still refuse to embark ; but 
as denioqstrations of a spirit of profound intrigue and contriv- 
ance to extract from ev^y event what revolutionary virtue it may 
contain, we think we *may, consistently with our plan in this 
article, bestow on them a little attention. That they are not 
the lucubrations of her Majesty is beyond all controversy clear ; 
it would be silly to ask whether they contain her sentiments : 
they have been tgbricated, like any other manufactured article, 
to answer a special puipose; and her interest in them goes no 
further than to their suitableness to her immediate occasion. Of 
the composition she probably neither knows nor cares any thing. 
One can only wonder at her unreserved"^ abandonment of her 
cause to persons who have far other interests than her own to 
serve; who have divorced that cause for ever from the great and 
indispensable maxims of public safety, and suspended it upon 
the ominous success of revolutionary projects. Of the orbit of a 
King’s consort the throne can be the onlwproper centre. Shoot- 
ing out of this sphere it is impossible for her to find her element 
elsewhere, to ^ rush into he^niony with any other system, 
especially in .|p|^ons beyond the wall^ of human discovery, 
voliices acid eccentricities of democratic speculation, 
^iiatne and scandal of these answers to addresses, the 
is only a negative participant, by permitting them to go 
^Prih in her name. The probability is, •tnat few of them have 
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Deen offered to her perusal ; and we wish to think that only the 
two or three first were seen and approved by her as the models 
of those which were to succeed. The three first contain the fol- 
lowing sentiments. * 

The^Common Council of London, 16th June. 

If any thing could lessen the grief which 1 must still feel for the 
loss of those dear relations, of whom I have been deprived since I 
left England, it would be the proofs I now receive upon my return 
that their memories are cherished as their virtues deserved. In the 
new trials to which 1 am exposed, my first duty is to vindicate myself, 
and my next wish ia to see nothing attempted that may hurt the feel- 
ings of others. 

** But in all the troubles through which 1 have passed, the generous 
attachment of the English people has been my safe-guard against the 
King’s enemies and my own ; and be well assured that no time can 
ever weaken the grateful impresHons of such obligations.” 

“ Nottingham, 30th June. 

“ Sincerely as I must ever deplore the distresses that may fall on 
any of my fellow-subjects, I must decline to speculate upon their pro- 
bable causes, or to cast reproaches upon their supposed au^iors. J/av- 
itig come to this country for my oim vindication^ I cannot mix political 
animosities with my just cause. 

” My fervent prayers will be constantly offered up to the throne of 
mercy for the happiness and prosperity of the whole English people ; 
and there is no portion of them for whom 1 feci a livelier interest than 
the inhabitants of Nottingham.” ^ 

, “ Preston, 3d July. 

The object of my coming here has been the vindication of my 
honour ; and 1 shall performt the sacred duty which I owe alike to 
the country and to myself, without making myself a party to the poli- 
tical divisions which exist.” 

Now, if these were really the first feelings of the Queen’s mind 
on her return to this country, and the sentiments expressed in 
the answers to subsequent addresses were also really her own, we 
can only lament that,nn the sequel, ehe should have so apostatized 
from her early professions, or iailen under the influence of such 
bad counsels. But ii^ with an understanding that all succeeding 
answers to succeeding addresses were to oreatbe the same in- 
noxious spirit and the same prudence of political reserve, she 
cast the whole business of framing these answers upon others, 
without personal knowledge of their contents, we can only ex- 
claim, that there lives not a more insulted being, — a more pitia- 
ble victim of treachery,* than the Quieen of Engknd. 

Had every answer been of the same character as the th«*ee 
which we have produced, and her conduct been consistent %rith 
those answers, — resolute wit^iout defiance, retiring without 
timidity, displaying the firm aspect of integrity, and rejecting 
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adventitious su^^ort from pasMonydelusion^ or deprav^ ambition^ 
the hearts of the good and the brave, the moral and religious 
of the land would nave been touched with a generous sympathy 
for their unhappy Queen ; — her failings and' miscarriages would 
have been half forgotten, half discredited, and all forgiven by the 
nation. But, unhappily, the ver 3 ^ reverse of all this has been the 
Course adopted. SThe Queen’s case was soon perceived by the 
ill*disposed part of the country to be rich in capabilities; they 
saw in it the means of insulting their Sovereign, < annoying the 
government, aspersing the pobility, and throwing ridicule and 
contempt upon the clergy, ft is not necessasy to confirm this 
observation by examples — they are in every body’s recollection. 
Every reader of the newspapers will remember that tissue of in- 
flammatory appeals to the populace, of which the answer to the 
address of the operative classes of London may be taken as a 
pretty good specimen, where we *have the following memorable 
passage, 

** There have been times, and perhaps these times may still be, 
when the hard-earned bread of the long toiling peasant or mechanic 
is insufficient for his numerous family ; when the penury has been 
succeeded by the inquietude of the night, and when night and day, 
day &nd night have been only a sad succession of pining wretched- 
ness, and of hopeless woe. That order of things, which in a large 
portion of the community necessitates the acquisition of subsistence 
by the swdat of the brow, is the insti tution of Providence for the be- 
nefit of man ; blit who does not see that it is not owing to the wisdom 
of the Deity, but to the hard-heartedhess of the oppressor, when the 
sweat of the brow during the day is followed by the tear of affliction 
at its close; when the labour of the hancl only adds to the aching of 
the heart; and what ought to be a source of joy is an aggravation of 
calamity. But if these things have been, 1 may perhaps be permitted to 
hope that they will, ere long,, be only as the troubled scenery of a 
dream ; and that happier times are approaching, when commerce will 
crowd our rivers, trade be busy in our streets^ and industry smiling 
in our fields.” 

The above bombastical, hypocritical, and dangerous cant, 
may be taken as a fair average sample of the style and tone cf 
these compositions dispersed over the country in a time of un- 
Ustial difficulties in the agricultural and trading classes, the 
Hnavoidable consequences of a long war in itself unavoidable, — 
from which it may oe seen how fuliy by this time the full value 
of the Que^^s' case was understood, as affording a principle 

acti^ as the^power of steam to si^t in motion the ma^ 
'of the passions,' and to trMismit and distribute its 
impiil^ in^ whatever may be the direction given it by the 
d^ersifled agency and multiplied occasions of mischief. After 

perhaps, the real reason of the difference observable be^ 
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, tween the three first and the succeeding answers to addresses, 
may be found in the difference between those legal advisers to 
whom the Queen submitted her earliest acts after her return to 
these shores, and those more decided men who have conducted 
her across that rubicon, beyond which all restraints of queenly 
policy, or feminine reserve were to give place to higher thoughts, 
and a bolder career of enterprizo. • 

The Letter*to the King, which is introduced at the end of this 
pamphlet, ainf which may be regarded as the great state paper 
or proclamation of the party to .whom her Mtyesty has com- 
mitted her cause, Is now, we believe, considered as a document 
of great indiscretion by even that party itself. By this letter, 
the eyes of all were opened to the scope and purpose to which her 
case was to bo expanded ; and more wrong was done the Queen 
by this than by any other transaction which has been covered by 
her name. There is assuredly decorum of sentiment enough in 
the British mind rightly to appreciate the character of an inter- 
ference calculated to inflame animosities between man and wife, 
aggravated by the circumstance of that man and wifej^being the 
King and Queen of the country. If ever there was a hope of 
exterior reconcilement, or of a treaty that might cicatrize a 
wound in which every bosom of feeling participates, this was 
the method of all that could have been devised the best adapted 
to disappoint that hope, and to perpetuate the nation’s sorrow. 
‘‘ This was the most unkindcst cut of all for it cut asunder the 
last silver thread by which charity, when all peculiar ties 
are gone, still holds us together in the intercourse of general 
benevolence. There? is sc&rcely any composition in the lan- 
guage of which a humane or Christian person would feel himself 
less capable of being the author, than of this unjust and oppro^ 
brious epistle. 

We will not enter into any particular consideration of the* 
letter in question. It has been sufficiently^ examined and weighed 
by the reflecting part of the natiofl. One passage alone com- 
pels us, by its peculiar malignity and dishonesty, to throw away 
a remark upon it. The letter alludes to a passage in the letter 
of the King, written in April, 1796, in which his Majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, thus expressed himself: — “ Our inclina- 
tions are not in our power, nor should citlier of us be held 
amenable to the other ; because Nature has not made us suitable 
to each other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, however; 
in our power,^’ &c. B/ the abov^ passage, it <s most obviously 
clear that nothing mor^ itas meant than that the Prince foqnd 
it impossible to bestow his a&etion on the Princess, his inclinai- 
tions not being within his controul, — ^not surely that his inclina- 
tions had migrated to nny fpth^r object^ which would, indeed, 
have been but a licentious extuse. for his dissatisfaction with his 
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wife: but tbis is the construction indecently and insidiously put, 
upon the passage by the letter written in the Queen’s name. 

The separation,” says this le^r, so far from being sought 
by me, was a sentence pronounced upon me, without my cause 
assigned, other than that of your own inclinations; \^hich, as 
your Majesty was pleased to allege, were not under your con- 
troul.” And, aAin, “ The ‘ tranquil and comfortable society^ 
tendered to me by your Majesty, formed in my mind but a poor 
compensation for the grief occasioned by considei^ing the wound 
given to public morals in* the fatal example produced by your 
Majesty’s inclinations.” ** 

A more shameful perversion oV another’s meaning and expres- 
sion, for the sake of an assault upon his quiet and his character, 
is not easy to be found. Nor can it escape notice, that this 
imports to be an answer to a letter written and answered above 
four and twenty years before. This is quite enough to fix upon 
this letter from the Queen its appropriate character, and to 
make it every good man’s bosom-prayer, that, since the issue of 
the late ttial before the Peers has been considered by the Queen 
and her advisers as calling on her Majesty’s part for a solemn 
thanksgiving, she may be made sensible of the deep importance 
of studying to be quiet,” and of making what is thus deemed 
the triumph of innocence an sera of .repose to the King and to 
the nation from those troubles and inquietudes to which it is 
impossible that innocence can lend itself, and from which it is 
equally impossible that the Queen in any event can derive either 
honour or security. No convulsions of the country could shake 
out any benefit to the consort of the Kiilg. Their differences 
might be reconciled in ruin;” but by no change or chance of 
revolutionary occurrence can these differences ever be decided, 
the situation of her Majesty improved, truth more satisfactorily 
* developed, opinion rectified, or controversy composed. 

The Liturgy questioh has been decided, and not a small part 
of the nation will think that in that decision the whole case of 
the Queen has been virtually comprehended. Though we shall 
not trouble our readers with our opinions at any length, on a 
subject so little to our taste, yet it would not consist with the 
character of our journal to let any momentous question, touch- 
ing . religion, lie in our path ' wiUiout attracting our regard. 

** That^ the order of council, for erasing the name of the 
Queen from the Liturgy appears to this House to have 
been ill-advised^ and inexp^ient,” ^as a motion in spirit 
an^ import miserably below the toh^jof the petitions to the 
House, and the general expectation excited b^ the challenges of 
her N^esty’s champions. In proportion as it was calculated to 
to the Queen the advantage c^very shade and modification 
oit opinion, it Widened the basis o^he argument afforded by its 
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^ failure. For our own parts we cannot understand how anjr of 
• the arguments used to demonstrate' the illegality of the rejection 
of the Queen’s name can be regarded as apjnicaDle to the motion-; 
for if the^rdection w*as illegal, it seems strange in the extreme 
to our minds to bring into question its expediency ; — what is in 
strictness illegal, may be supposed expedient, and what is legal, 
may very evidently be inexpedient; but we do nbt hear so often as 
to be reconciled to it, of an inexpedient breach of the law of the 
land. A man ^ight as w^ell complain that a soap manufactory 
had been set up in his neighbourhood, which was a great nui- 
sance, and beside^ that not very agreeable. That the King, as 
head of the Church and head of his family, has the power of 
settling the form in which the members of his royal house shall 
be noticed in the public prayers of the church, we have never 
felt the possibility of doubting. • Insertions, changes, omissions, 
and erasures, by the Sovereign’s authority, are frequent enough 
before the act of uniformity, to show how the point was then 
considered, and since that act they have been of such common 
occurrence, as to show that that statute was never held to take 
away the power before possessed, and often exercised by the 
King. The principle of law requires, that for this effect there 
must be express w'ords ; which are so far from being found in 
that act, that the clauses bearing upon the point are declaratory 
and confirmatory of this natural and necessary branch of the 
kingly authority. 

Whether the rejection of the Queen’s name from the prayers 
of the church, leaving her to be included in the general descrip- 
tion of the royal family, with that silent supplication of the 
heart which the Christian in spirit will be apt to frame for her 
Majesty’s peculiar circumstances, was expedient or otherwise, we 
shall not consider more at large, than we have the legality of the 
measure ; but we will, for we cannot help it, observe that such a 
question can never be properly discussed but by those who know 
something of “ the spirit of prayer and supplication,” of ** the Spirit 
that maketh intercession,” and of the prayer of faith.” Ttiose 
Christians who think that the services of Gon, to be of any worth, 
must be spiritual, intellectual, holy, the incense of the heart’s sacri- 
fice, the fruit of Christian sorrow, hope, and thanksgiving, the 
earnest of an union with the Creator, and Redeemer, wSl not 
deem it a light matter to make our Liturgy the medium of official 
homage, or state formal!^, beyond the length to which it has 
already gone. We couldwell spare, though no^ne will suspect 
us of diSoyalty, or of wantlhg homage for the Crown, all laud- 
atory epithets, or what appear to be such, though perhaps sus- 
c^tible of another interpretation, bestowed upon the King^s 
IN^jesty in the prayers of our church ; and we believe that if we 
prayed for him simply as our Sovereign Lord the King, au 
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objectian to our Liturgy, with which some good men feel strongly 
impressed, would be removed, and equal honour would be indi- 
cated to the Sovereign.* To bring the Queen’s name into the 
service as a special object of prayer, with the usual epithet of 
^rajcmis,\ an epithet unquestionably importing, at the time it was 
introduced, the communication or reception of Divine grace, 
according as it was applied to God or man, would at least, to 
say nothing more of it, be to increase that cdurtly formality 
which, in the minds of many, lower the sanctity, by lessening 
the sincerity, of our forms.* • Nothing should be made ostensibly 
the object of our prayers for which we cannot pray heartily; and 
heartily, we presume, every good man can pray for the family of 
the King, after praying for the Sovereign himself as God’s spe- 
cial servant and instrument ; for they are the patterns to which 
the manners of the country foijhi and adjust thcmsclveS; — they 
surround the throne like a luminous zodiac, or involve it in the 
darkness of an eclipse ; but if, instead of a general prayer for 
the royal family, the name of one is distinguished as the special 
and cherished object of our supplications at the throne of grace, 
unless such peculiar interest in the person so selected is honestly 
felt, so to pray is little else than to flatter human greatness, and 
to mock the majesty of heaven. Such a habit of praying leads to 
that criminal lukewarmness so frequently condemned in Scripture; 
anifbekuti fully compared by Taylor to the j)hantastic fires of the 
night, where there is light and no heat, and which therefore may 
pass on to the real fires of hell, where there is heat and no light. 

When the legality of his Majesty’s interference with the 
Liturgy is the question, men with hard hearts and unholy bosoms 
may be qualified for the discussion; but, if the legality is conceded, 
and the expediency or propriety be the subject of consideration, 
it seems to us that politicians, and lawyers, the violent, t!ic venal, 
the verbose, the meq of ‘^"vain imaginations, vain aflectations, 
vain altercations,” should stand aloof^ nor touch the ark — of 
this magnificent and awful cause.” He alone is adequate to the 
topic, whose lips have felt something of the touch of the live 
coal from the altar. It is a question which that mind alone is 
upon a level with, that feels all the worth of that for which 

B r must ask, if it asks aright, — the purchase of the yavioiir’s 
, the effect of his intercession, the fruit of his sacrifice, 
the gift of his healing, the efficacy of his grace, — things greater 
than diadems, ^nd all else that life cap possess, and therefore not 
to be solicitea for ourselves or others but with an earnestness 

^ We dare not bope that his Majesty will ever see this paper, but if be should 
be may cast perhaps, a reflecting eye upon this suggestion. 

+ In the services of religion, and in the workn of our old divines, as in the 
MRiUNis of Jeremy Taylor throughout, this word is used as above stated. 
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equal to the prize. Such und such only v^iU. feel all the reveren^ 

, due to our holy and comprehensive Liturgy* He eee it^ in* 
*deed, in connection with the state ; but not as an* engine of state^ 
policy. He will see In it a constitution agreeable to the earliest 
and purest standard ; ajt once spiritually independent of the state, 
and practically mamtaining with it aj^enuftie alliance. He will 
see how it tempers* freedom with obedience, and how beautifully 
in exchange for protection it casts over the civil institutions its 
warm investituae. He will deem it an. unkind forgetfulness of 
this condition of mutual benefit, should the state, its autho- 
rity, make the services of our holy* Church subservient to poli- 
tical arrangements, or arbitrarily inflict upon it the language jof 
insincerity. 

We cannot help yet further ' insisting upon the necessity of a 
certain frame and disposition i>f the heart to qualify for the 
question, whether any subject of supplication shall or shall not 
be introduced into the liturgy of our church. It is not for the 
“ disputers of this world,” lor forensic wranglers^ or trading poli- 
ticians, or mere party-men, still less for the hierophants of sedi- 
tion, and least of* all .for the encouragersbf parodies upon the 
church service, to settle upon its true grounds a controversy of 
this kind. Our Liturgy throughout is full of spirituality and 
purity, and its stated as well as occasional services are all calcu- 
lated to raise the mind to a holy and heavenly fervour : t\one can 

a roach it duly and rightly but in a state of deep personal ha- 
lation, or proceed in it to any good purpose without a sincere 
desire for an increase of grace to near meekly HIS vford, to re- 
ceive it with pure affection, and to bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. Those who thus come to the sanctuary, and who thus feel > 
and think of its services, and those only, are the persons we are at . 
all disposed to attend to, on this delicate question ; the thing ' 
itself must first be sacred in^our eyes before we can be fit judges 
of what ought to make a part of it. And with this observation 
we will dismiss the subject. • , , 

The pamphlet entitled, An Address from the King to his Peo- 
ple, puts a .language in some places into the mouth of the King, 
of which we do not . al^togetber approve. It is defective in dig- 
nity. The habitual homage due to majesty demands that the 
King should never expr^s himself to his siibjects in the style of 
justification or apology, and still less, of familiarity, with re- 
spect to his domestic affairs. The King cannot with propriety or 
safety enter with bis people into the mtails of h$s own ^houct. 
And therefore a pamphlet a$suthing such a form ought to have 
proceeded with a proper regard to these cousiderdtions. We ha^e 
alsoibme doubt of the policy apd njEility of giving ,t6 > punlicafion 
of this sort the semblance^of Jiavihg preceded immediately from 
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the King. It. wouU certainly kwve been what the loyai anlgects 
ethigMajesty«wwU have disapproved of, had he really written the 
oddrete imputed . ta him ; and for this reason we cannot but 
think tlmt it was incorrect^ to say die least of it, to put forth a 
semblaiice of what would have been wrong if real, aiid which 
“probably has left tlie impression of a fact rather tiian of a fiction 
on the minds of c many. But after these deductions on the scoio 
of propriety, it is due to this peribrmance to say of it, that it 
joontainsBs many well expi*essed and important truUis on the sub- 
ject, which has of late divide and agitated the nation, as any of the 
ephemeral publications to ivhich that subject has given birtli. We 
could select many interesting and well reasoned passages from it 
respecting the grounds of the unhappy separation of their Ma- 
je^es, and of the consecutive treatment of the Queen; but we for- 
bear to do so, from an apprehension that, as all these points 
Jbave been so lonj^ and vehemently controverted, it would be 
htu'diy consistent with impartial justice to present one side of the 
case, without entering into the discussion of the opposite argu- 
ments and statements, whatever may be our own personal con- 
aiieti(on/ Besides which we are mindful of pur resolution to avoid 
yiltmging into the vortex of the agitating and distressing ques- 
ition of the Queen’s general guilt or innocence. Our readers 
will remember that, at the outset of this protracted paper, we 
msnouiiccd our intention of confining ourselves to the cofisidera- 
tions. suggested by the ungenerous use which has been made by 
i&etron of this most afflicting case, and the attempts grounded 
upon it to4)niigthe King’s majesty and all the high constitutional 
^authorities of the kingdom into contempt and odium b}^ the most 
unwarrantable and shameless libels, calumnies, and caricatures, 
.by*wfaich private peace and honour, or the solemn rights of 
,pi^ic morality and opinion, have ever since the world began 
men invaded and violated. The ejttract which we now present 
from* this pamphlet to our readers, appears to us to put many 
things well, fairly, and moderately. 

** I proceed now to the oflfer of an ample allowance to the 
«Qaeen, provided she continued to remain abroad ia the retirement 
'Sfae had voltSm&iily adopted ; and the alternative with which that oifer 
was accompanied. 1 have pointed out this transaciionj and the sus^ 
\ffiniifm in the Liiurg^:, as acts which mag appear U» have emanated 
more immediately worn my own personal feelings. 

I have pre.^ttsly remarked, that from the period of my becoming 
lUjgent, between the Priqpess and myself had assumed 

la polidcaljii^ara^^ and been treated by many as a party question. 

9 t%e"(;3Qfiipanions of my youth, and the distinguished characters 
Srilh whom, in mv earher years, 1 had intimately associated, had 
created^. the public mind a widely extended, and readily believed 
’4piifiun, that when the sceptre of myfather should descend to me^ I 
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tbould, from Among those M$ockiteB» have chosen tlie members of my 
. administration. During the discussion of the terms of the r^etict* 
I was careful to avoid giving atij fdedge of the line of policy 1 miglu 
find it expedient to j^opt. A short previous administration, com* 
posed of those political friends by whom it was conjectured my c^a- 
cils would have been directed, had enabled me to fdrm some Opinion 
of their executive talents ; and fiotUfiihstan€Ung^ aniDverturo was made 
by me to them,, to propose an administration. But when 1 found the 
conditions requij^ed would have reduced me to a mere political auto^ 
maton, of which they were to possess the key ; that, not content with 
forming the adminis^ratidn, they required also^ that I should be sur^ 
rounded in my household by their adherents, and left to no choice m 
the appointment of my own attendants ; when with this, 1 compared 
the candour and the unequivocal absence of all personal feeling wids 
which the bill creating the regency was carried by the then niiiiistry ; 
and above all, the frank, loyal, and respectful,regret which was*6hew]i 
to the calamity of my revered parent ; and the so immediate provision 
made for the resumption by him of the regal dignity^ that should it 
have pleasccl Providence so to have restored him ; Uiy royal father 
would have awakened, as if from a dream, and have found himself 
unreminded of his affliction ; when to this I added the impoAant con#' 
sideration, that the fiame of freedom was beginning to glitnmer in 
Spain^: that the then administration were prepared to take advantage 
af every circum.stance favourable to the destruction of the military 
tyrant of Europe ; and when all these various considerations were up* 
held by the weight of personal character which was contained in the 
\^hen cabinet ; 1 felt sufficiently justified in not suffering former pre* 
^ssessions to stand for one moment in the way of newly created du* 
ties. I felt that an existing experienced executive was, at such a 
time, safer than a theoretical cabinet. I had alsp a doubt in my own 
mind, whether, during my Sovereign's Hie, 1 ought, as Regent, to 
adopt, the principles of those who had been violently opposed to my 
royal father’s measures, or pursue a line of policy unchanged, and sudh 
as my King would have continued had he remained the active head 
of the Empire. This was a feeling of the hearts it was mine. 

This, my determination, produced tw(^ consequences ; 1. A series 
of unbroken, glorious, ancl important victories, attended with such 
results, as the history of the world, within a similar period of time^ 
cannot produce ; 2, The conversion of my matrimonial differences into 
a political attack upon my authoHty. 

From this nniment then, the Queen, t^y becoming the tool of 
party, gave to her cause and her conduct a new feature, and an im* 
portance which required the vigilant eye of the government. 

** 1 have been led into this digression, that the distinction 1 still en* 
deavoured to uphold between my marital and royal station, might bn 
plainly and easily comprehended* 1 re^m non' to the coneideration 
of the Cffer made to the Queen, of an alloa'ance«upon^ certain sti^ 
puIatioDS ; viz. that the Queen, should ceM to use the ntdne and 
style of Queen of England, and remain abroad, where she had vo* 
luntarily seceded. * 
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- i' ‘ ? , 

: when tbiis determination was decided upon must not 

Jbe for^tteh miirt not bdiy, not be forgotten, but it should be al- 
lowed its due ^^eight in the decision of so moipentous an affair. It 
appears almost indeed to beoyerfobked, that I met my first parliament 
in the month of Aprils at the very period and while a set of infuriated^ 
misguided, and fnhapj^ ca 1 ]lrits were on their trials for a conspiracy 
to overturn the constitution and government of these realms, of which 
the commencement was intended to be, the indiscriminate assassina- 


tion of my cabinet ministers. The general situation of the country, 
at that precise moment, appears also to have been thrown into the 
back ground. 1 cannot bettef recall those Onh^ppy inauspicious nio-^ 
ments, than by repeating again to my subjects the topics addressed to 
the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, upon our first 
meeting. 

‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Deeply as 1 regret that the machinations and designs of the dis- 
affected should have led, In some parts of the country, to acts of open 
violence and insurrection, I cannot but express my satisfaction at the 
promptitude with whicb those attempts have been suppressed by the 
vigilance and activity of the magistrates^ and by the zealous co-opera- 
tion of aft those of my subjeojia whose exertions have been called forth 
to mpport the authority of the laws. 

, ^ The wisdom and firmness manifested by the late parliameni, and 

the due execution of the laws, have greatly contributed to restore 
confidence throughout the kingdom ; and to discountenance those 
principles of sedition and irreligion, which had bpeii disseminated 
with such malignant perseverance, and had poisoned the minds of the 
unwary and ignorant; ^ 


‘ ,I rely upon the continued support of parliament, in my deter- 
mination to maintain^ by all the means entrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

^ Deploring, ;'as we all must, the distress which^still unhappily pre- 


vails among many of the labouring classes of the community, and anx- 
iously looking forward to its removal or mitigation, it is, in the mean 
time, our common duty, effectually to protect the loyal, the peace- 
able, and the industrious, against those practices of turbulence and 
intimidation, by which the period of relief can only be deferred, and 
by whicli the . pressure of the distress has been incalculably aggravated. 

* 1 trust that an awakened sense of the dangers which they have 
incurred, and of the acts which have^be'en employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by far the greater part of those 'Who have been un- 
bappily m a^ray, and will revive in them that spirit of loyalty, that 
due submissiofl^mp laws, and that attachment to the Constitution,, 
which in tlm hearts of the great body of the peo- 

pld, Uessiag of Diviffe Providence, have secured 

enjoyment (pf a larger share of practical 
IhbedoiWf^ ev wetl^ as happiness, than have fallen to 

tliwidt any hatfon m tbe world/ « ^ 

t]i 0 pemdlng^ tivala alluded to, and this general reference to 
the state of tjie kingdom, suffering under*severe privations in some of 
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its proviaces, are added the nupcierous cai^s ,,of trei^on, libel^ and 
minor political offences under the progressiyricamizaiii^ of the courts 
of law; 1 think my subjects and countrymen , that lo such 

previously existing evils no addition was wantii^ to renew internal 
aviation xxfhich was beginning to subside, , The return of the Queen,^ 
under the circumstances in which she must necessarily meet, was, of 
all others, calculated to revive that internal agitation ; and why was it 
so calculated ? because the Queen had (as I h&ve previously re- 
marked) given by her conduct a political feeling to tlie differences be- 
tween us. Had* this not been the case, she could not have had, at 
least she ought not to have had,* any^ gnotives fi)r her return ; or had 
abe any, she ouglrt to have sacrificed them to the welfare of our 
country. 

From 1796 we had been separated, a period now lof twenty-four 
years ; disturbed by an almost constant suspicion of her conduct : the 
Queen had been estranged from court, our royal daughter was no 
more ; and her Majesty had but* one duty to perform towards . me, 

* the performance of an agreed separatiop.* 

A Queen consort of England has no political rank, she possesses, 
in ease of the Sovereign, certain inherent prerogatives ; those prero- 
gatives are capable of being enjoyed by her, in her absence ; they re- 
quired not her presence. The presence of the Queen could neither 
revive trade languishing in some of its branches, tranquillize the irri- 
tation of distress, or conciliate the clamour of faction ; and indeed, 
many records of English history hand down to us impolitic and 
•dangerous counsels, which have ensued from' the interference of' 
Queens Consort in the political contests of the times.’’ {JCetter from 
S^lhe Kingt p. 2.5 — 30.) 

The declaration of the People of England to their 'Sove- 
reign Iword the King ” is tife only other pamphlet engendered by 
the state of the times, which it has fallen in our way lo notice. \ 
The object of this production is to excite the people of England 
to zeal and unanimity in defence of their King, their lawsj and 
their genuine liberties, against what it considers an unprincipled 
faction in the country, composed of .persons calling themsmea 
Whigs, and those whb are stigmati^d by tfee name of Radicals/’ 
By way of specimen of its style and matter we extract the follow- 
ing passage. 

16* It Js not, however, this ignorant multitude alone we have to 
contend with.''' We observe with astonishment, that not only the ruder- 
and democratidal part of our population; not oii|y those who, from 
their desperation <vf character, owe notbiog to^et^cy and decorum^ 
nothing to the regards of good men; and feelings^ 

of society ; but very%ristooracy of the very members of 

your Majesty’s Parliament, :^tbeiign fisw weicMini^ yet suffi- 

ciently appalling in influence^ areacoessaiic^^ta'tbe aiuildfiiS» we«had. 
almost said Ip the subversion* of your Matty’s, l^pneii In po. .qj^her 
l^h^can wa view those stj^ed appals lo too hi^atrongjP^^^^ 
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the peepkj ri ^»60 defametiens, increasing in virulence and Yulgarif)^ 
Certain of the Whie ^ House of Commont^ 

heeoniii^d by their allies in the Upper House, are daily pouring forth^ 
Moreifke mountebank stagers tnan members of a British parliament, 
we sde them leaving their native representations, and migrating from 
place to place to play the demagogue, and to root up the authorities of 
the land, whevever they can spread the strife between our Sovereign 
£>ord the King anu their Sovereign Lord the people. ^ 

17. A conduct like this, we know not whether to treat with more 
abhorrence than disgust. For the services of such patriots, flattered 
as they may be by the minions of their own faction, neither your Ma- 
jesty nor the people of England can feel mneh predilection. They can 
only hope to be called to the helm when revolution has left the field at 
their own dispbsal. Addressing disaffected assemblies, and applauded 
by disaffected assemblies, they are becoming, like their radical coad- 
jutors, deaf to the voice of reason and hardened against the reproaches 
of conscience. In a few months more, the assimilation will be complete 
— ** bone of their bone, and flesh of tlieir flesh.’* With every^ause to 
be satisfied, this wretched part of our aristocracy are eternaUy discon- 
tented, With every inducement to be grateful, they are cold-hearted 
and frozen^ With every call upon them, if. they Value life or property, 
to^Ieok kt home and rally round their Sovereign, they desert the go- 
vernment, the altar, and the throne!” (Declaration of the PeojUe of 
England^ p. 15— IT*) * 

^ .This k what jnay be called putting the case strongly, perhaps 
aomewhat too gloomily. We are not, we trust, on the margin 
of a revolution, though it may with truth be said, that the bis- 
to^ of the county presents no parallel to the present crisis : 
no ease in which efforts have been so^combined and systematized 
Ibr the palpable purpose of vilifying all legitimate authorities 
and finally dissipating all the elements of a free and constituti- 
onal governinent. It is going rather fer to say, that the two 
classes of malecontents above named have alike in view these 
sacrilegious ends. The Whigs of the present day are not the 
Whigs which Lord Somers would have acknowledged; but their 
idtimate purpose is clearly not that general destruction in winch 
they themselves w'ould oi necessity be comprehended; a conse- 
quence to which they cannot be blind : but what simplicity is so 

{ l^reat as not to see that the diflerence between these classes lies 
ess in the principles by which they are actuated, than in the cir- 
cumstances in . they -stand. They severally pursue their 

4>w|i design^. by, im one are only to be accomplislied by a 

while the consu^atic^ of the others’ 
bm, at tlm aaiqpusjtioo of the power which is 

l^iber party seems disposed 
iuikUer ih^ir profects under the same 
h Cbe ragged mmfpi wkb i^hidi they bcMbproe^ 
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to the battle^ each having in reserve an afi|3^ro^ate^ banner, that 
.waits to be unfurled when tbe eomnion entemy tefeg defeated, 
the^ field is to be disputed by combatants ciMtend'mg for the^ 
spoil, exasperated by the reproach of mutual treachery. 

We will give another short extract from the last mentioned 
publication, and then we will have done with our pamphlets. 

“9^ In this view, coot^niplating with an equal eyS^ur Go%>er9imeni^ 
our Latvst and *our Religion^ all tf>gether making up the glorious 
fabrick of the Brftish Constitution^ and taking them in the full souL 
of their design, we behold them origiqating in the spirit of wisdQai> 
and adapted to the^ purposes of virtue. The desire of rendering ua- 
a great nation, they have not fettered by the fear of allowing us to< 
be a free one. From the operation of government in an established' 
monarchy like our own, we expect, Sire, much practical good, but 
we look not for perfection. We^hink, tliat if it be administered so. 
as to consult the general comfort, and thereby to insure the general 
tranquillity, it has accomplished tl»e main purposes for which it was 
formed. li\ in a growing empire, and with much of civil liberty,, 
heated into licentiousness, to contend with, it be fitted to produce, 
that portion of good in the heterogeneous mass of society «\^hich our 
corrupt natures admit of, it Is a valuable government; is sach 
government as in reason w^e must approve, in policy we must upholdii 
That its regulations do not embrace every local interest, is no argu*> 
raent against its more comprehensive efficacy. That it is incompe^ 
tent to aw*e into obedience all who live under its authority, will sur-: 
prise no one who considers the changes in human objects, the Violence 
f human passions, and the imperfection of human institutions, 
ibvcrnment cannot reform, it can only curb and restrain ; it cannot 
change, it can only humanize J^he evil pro[)ensities' of man, and can 
only so far humanize them as it is seconded in its endeavours by the 
sober voice of the community'. 

10 “ The spirit of disobedience, indeed, which is gone abroad,, 
a crime of no light magnitude where conscience has to hold tire, 
scales of judgment and Heaven to punish the perversion of righteous^* 
ness ; this spirit opposes alike every instUotion, and calurinniatet^ 
every means used for the* pubWe peace dhd happiness. But no maa, 
wBi ^ forward to accuse civil government of increasing his povertyv 
or diminishing his comforts, who considers how much of individual 
suilering may be laid to the charge of passions which he has taken no, 
pains to subdue, and of induigencies, which, without the means of 
support, he might have know n would end in his disgrace. That we are 
willing, when Uie insanity of our conduct comes home to us, to charge 
our misfortunes where we can, and to imputes deted^Hd any one rath^ 
than to ourselves,, is no prAof' that oiiir'f«^Fer9'«re 'incapable, ne un^ 
principled r that* they hbf ear interest; el, care fiir dtie 

ImppinesS. With better vieta liian wofdt find ciii^lTegals^^^ 
b^ttar l^nde^cy;' would discern thm m <lhe/ea«lh6ise, of a Wfer 
wkiloaiand of a ^ more beneffitent nSmnee*' FabHa hilaF 

wety beem IcMlrn^ in to be afi^t ^ 
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public BighlecusticM towards the community is the only 

8C0ffe4 .the only solid support of the British throne ; nor is it 

pOS^ie it tbrot^j^ a reign without. such a support. 

* 11* But^iir the. be entitled to our esteem, 

neither. can we withdra^^it frothy the Administration of that govern- 
roehtl Towards you^ Majesty^s present Ministers we profess no 
updue^ partiality. ^We have seen theni subject to .infirmity like other 
men; Object, like other men, to error Tn their. best judgments, and 
to reverses of fortune in their happiest measures. . But although we 
may not, and indeed cannot alike approve of every ^art of their con- 
duct, yet believing that they» have acted With fidelity and deserved 
well of their country, the People of England^ in'^their hour of need, 
will no more desert (hem than that throne to which their counsels 
have ^given stability. 

** 12. CaUed to the helm at an awful period, we have witnessed 
them not always triumphant, but^ often deserving of being so; not 
always able to assimilate their large views with the little local interests 
of surrounding states, but evermore intending, and frequently ac- 
ootnplishipg, high designs of virtue, and imparting to the drooping 
spiritsit^of the Continent an animation that inspired them to oppose, 
and an exertion that enabled them to subdue, the common oppressor 
of mankind. We have beheld them , *^10 the teeth of an Opposition 
more strikingly democratical than ever marked the annals of this 
kingdoin^ one unhappy reign akme excepted, preserving us in safety 
at^ home, covering us with glory abroad, and restoring to the 
nation^ pf the World, in the midst of their despair, an almost mi- 
raculous security.” {Declaration of the People of England^ p. 9 — 13.) 

We cannot leave our subject without declaring our concur • 
rffice with the opinions of this writer in behalf of things as they 
are; hot because we are adverse t<9 improvement, for we think 
tnat all human institutions, whether civil or religious, ought to 
participate in that course of ac|vancement into wTiich human in- 
tellijijeiice naturally disposes every thing under its controul, when 
it is Itself invested with all its natural freedom of operation, and 
its rights and privileges of culture; but because we think that 
the great excellence of bur political predicament is this, — that 
it blends with aU incieftsantly operative principle of improvement 
a jealous principle of cohservatibn, the happy tendency of which 
ris at once to moderate its impulse^ and to secure its progression. 
We are not very anxious about the pedigree of our constitution, 
nor aoLre whether there existed dr not in the Saxon institutions, 
tlijia liberties. There is, as it seems 

^danger in iNearching amongst records of 
of our present sys* 
It nor is there any theory in 

It works well, — ^and does its 
^ the rights of humanity 

fect%ttk^ ^exprossed m the first military es^ 
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taby^hmetitis ,which succeeded to the ovellbro^ of Ibe .Roflian 
.power, than in that old and worn-out fehaio df ; that 

in the early combinations of >petty pioptid^^ the first 

allodial divisions of {he conquered lands^ lbe^^ri|B[tn of towns,' 
villsi and burghs, might be wscurely traced ; that in those rude 
associations of free and martial men/ a root of liberty was buried 
to spring again, at a subsequent period, with a^rm andregular 

3 rowth ; that die feudal system which succeeded the loose and 
esultory state of the Anglo-Saxon governments/ did no more 
than suspend the growth of this ancient root of freedotPy while 
it was adding secretiy to its nourishment and maturing its own 
destruction ; that in that system of institutions was potentially con* 
tained the principles of a manly freedom, which, as its rigorous 
distinctions wore away, became gradually unfolded, till, through 
a happy series of consequence^ and often under a vepr*. un- 
promising exterior, a more cheerful order of things slowly 
and invisibly coming on, disclosed the beginnings of a steadier 
government, and the mof'e permanent securities of freedom ; 
that from the reign of Edward . the First, in which the royal 
power of taxing the demesnes of tlie crown^ witlioui, consent 
of parliament, was given up, to the death of the first Charles, 
a pretty regular advancement, amidst some relapses, is trace*^ 
able, when by the silent acaimulation of a fulminating force it 
exploded at a time wlien there was no sufficient stay or gecurity 
to resist it ; that from the death of Charles the First, the stages, 
which our liberties advanced, became more apparent, by the 
dispersion of great estates, the increasing dependence of the 
Clown, the abolition of milihiry tenures, the acquisition pf the 
right of impeachment, that formidable engine of popular jeal- 
ousy, the jurisdiction of elections, the exception of members 
from arrest, the postponement of the royal veto to the end pf 
the parliamentary discussion, and a variety of other accessions 
of weight and privilege to the scale of the commons, tpo many 
here to enumerate, we are ready to adtnit ; but tlie inference we 
tirawfrom all this is, that there never existed any model of per- 
fect liberty in the ancient practice of the British constitution, but 
that our system of representation, and ait^ual state of our govern- 
ment and constitution undbr which so>^^much felicity has been 
attained, ' found their trne tide to our feferenpe on the very obr 
scurity of their lineage and pedigree,~t) 0 t on^s^^^y fiat of coiir 
ventional authority, but on the marhis tb^^^bea^ ^be pro- 

S ressive improvement of Obsgi^ving all 

lis, we entertain a sober milsteust of all, spe^adve cban(|^, all 
factitious reforms of a systi^ade 
shrink from disturbing, gsvlrohaye 

ments into which the cwsdiutioti of Qur .«pi^try has beep.^ 
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pereeplibif siieHawe^ by its ovm inherent principle, of adaptaiioii 
to^tbe of society; We wish it still to be slowly acted, 

opon 'by pc^lic .(^inion^ and to receive^the impress from time 
to tittle of an ekpandii^ boleUigence r we wish to see a constant 
watdifolness in tlie diffident departments of our political system, 
a frequent inquiry into abuses, and a temperate application of 
suitablie remedied ; and for this reason we deprecate and abhor 
every proposition of reform that the mcaii«minded selfishness of 
party men suggests in a spirit of opposition to^their adversaries 
in power, or favourites pf.an abused populace propose for 
the perpetuation of unfounded discontents ; for in such reforms 
we see o speedy end of all that ages have done for us ; wc see the 
death of the eagle from arrows winged with the feathers of its 
own plumage. 

We^afe friends to influence, and wq care not for the sound or 
tBe scandal of the word. We will not conceal our conviction that 
our constitution can have no practical existence without it. It 
holds its place by the oldest of all laws, — the charter of ne« 
cesCily* ^ The sun of prerc^ative has set, and we have marked 
with grafitude that crescent and secondary power, rising as its 
auecCBsor to fill the void in the system. To a government of 
fbreohas succeeded a ^vernment of favour; and if we destroy 
this ^abstitute, we can have, by no possibility, any free and per- 
manent, goveraihcnt at all. The vessel of the state is sailing in 
s strong gale with her jury masts; if a shot from an enemy 
should carry those away, perish she must, do what we will. Sb j 
has only these to keep her on her w'ay in obedience to the helm ; 
and to this we are to trust to save her from those maxims of the 
Whigs, which in Mr. Fox’s day composed the creed of the com- 
mlttees and sub^committees of reform ; the proceedings of w hich 
are to be found in Mr. WyviHs collection of political papers. — 

That boroughs in their present state are a public nuisance;” 
that the gross abuse in the representation originates chiefly in 
royal innovation;” that the ancient practice of our constitu- 
tion ought to be restored ;” that the statute of qualification 
was truly a statute of disfranchisement;” that the continuance 
of the same parliament beyond a single session, is a virtual anni- 
hilation of the commons of England;” that ** the fabric of the 
present House of Comfoons ought to boutterly abolished.” All 
wfifoh and many more' such maxims were thought worthy of 
adimikm by tlm gefteral coinittittee, and received the signature of* 
AgAfoWtlyeselyii^ g'prineiflies, mh} fiwocioiis dogmast 
— B.aMiinittftty be pfotestwh^ and «e kaow of nothing 

ai< iiotn ibc|By bat tm eonserrative operation of 
qnanuini of «Mcb we are not now 
oiarfdiwiiiiij — ^ibUriaieto eacMwaadedawetiniidw^ be waished 
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]j 01^\ |i]il3r of ^minons unquestionably contained a suP* 

fideni niataib^ •wd variety of persons to represent all the different 
options,? and nsiamtain all the; different views of policy, which 
existed in, the country at larger — tl^at there was no sentiment 
so. democraticul) no accusation so uncourtly, no interest so 
locals but it found there a voice to support and assist it; their 
discowions were sufficiently free and frequent ; they w^ere made 
yufficiently public; tht^ excited a sufficient share of general at- 
tention and interest ; while this was the case there was no danger 
of losing our liberties. 

There ajre some subordinate advantages,” ^continues the Whig- 
interpreter of the constitution, •* derived to the public by making 
them the electors of their lawgivers, and we should be well pleased, 
therefore, to see that privilege extended ; but it goes so little to the 
essence of our constitutional freedom, that we cannot dielp thinking 
our Parliaments would he as useful and as valuable as they ever were, 
though they were mostly composed of persons chosen by lot, or by 
rotation, from the individuals of a certain fortune and education in 
aech of the counties.” 

And! again; 

In order to exercise their constitutional functions with safety, It 
becomes necessary for the King and the great families to exercise 
them jn the Lower House, not against the United Commons of Eng- 
land, but among them : but not in their own character and directly, — 
but CQ^erlly^ and mingled with those whom it is siibstantiall}^ their in- 
terest and duty to coniroulf* 

And in another place : 

When a seat in Parliament is ofiRsred for sale, a pretty fair com- 
petition, we think, is open to politicians of all descriptions. The in- 
dependent and well-affected part of the nation is far richer tlnin Go- 
vernment, or the peerage ; and if all seats in Parliament could be 
honestly and openly sold for ready money, we have no sort of doubt 
that a ve^ great majqi*ity would be purchased-by persons unconnected 
with the Treasury or the House of Lords.” 

We have introd.uced the above Whig aphorisms, not because 
we think they deserve censure, though uiey arc ratlicr too strong 
for our constitutional prejudices, but because they show what 
a versatile being a whig is, and how necessary it is to know 
the political position of the party .to w);iich fie belongs, before we 
4W1 predicate any thing of his poUtical opinions. Compare the 
«W|;iinmf;^ to which we have be^n .adverting, <>f this Reviewer, 

bis viewfiptal^i at ptlier 'times of* tlie subject of parliament- 
W shall find, that a polar distance divides 
It may has TOrth wUUe, tpo, tp contrast the animwlver- 
Hr* fox at a meeting of the eleetprs pf Westminster 
ia i 782, when not only every spepie^ pt, influence appearl^d xq he 
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reprobated by him^ but something like untYcH»t attSVage, and 
a positive abolition of the veto, seemed to be *in' hk tontempla- 
tion, with the conduct pursued bv him and^hisiVieniilr^during the, 
short interval of their ministerial elevation. Mr. FbJtVtact was 


not fine, and some of the subalterns of his party^ and particu- 
larly the patriots of the present moment, have better understood 
the way in which their cause is to be served, h is of the silent 
influence, not of the active prerogatives of the Crown, from which 
they apprehend danger. They would even have the prerogative " 
of the veto again engrafted into the. practice of the constitution. 
And why all thisr^ because, if all influence could be made to 
cease, and nothing mediate, conciliating, or preventive be left 
standing between the King and the people, the power and dignity 
of the Crown would be brought into collision with the demo- 
cratic elements of the constitution: and this is precisely as the 
case stood between the Monarch and the subject in the unhappy 
days of Charles the First; — the prerogative had sunk to nothing, 
and its place had not been filled up by influence; neither the 
means nor management of which was then understood. ^Charles 
came into the field without knowing the extent of his weakness, 
calling uj)on his prerogative as vainly as Richard for his horse. 
It is agreeable to the tiiaxims of political ph^sophy to talk 
of the balance between the several powers of the Crown, of 
the aristocracy, and of the people, as recognized by the con- 
^^titution in name and in function ; but in verity and effect 
^ sudh equilibrium exists. There is one great arena on 
which the monarchy, aristocrac)', and democracy contend ; — the 
Low'd’ House of Parliament.* The King and the Lords must be, 
and are, in a manner, there represented ; and on this point we are 


perfectly of the opinion which was entertained by the Reviewer, 
whom we have so profusely mioted, while he was in that part of 
his orbit, which may be called his perihelion. We agree with 
him that the reign of influence and •freedom began toge- 
ther and will liere fcave him to reconcile that maxim as well 
as he can with his subsequent opinion — that a ** government of 
influence, is necessarily the government of a faction, which has 
made itself illegally independent both of the Sovereign and the 
pe^lc.” 

Far are we from maintaining that the influence of the execu- 
tive government may hot be excessive. There are bounds which 
it cannot with safety be permitted to pass ; but these bounds are 
perhaps relative rather than statioimry. It mfist depend upon 
the antagonist influence which it has to oppose in the wealth, 
• weight, and activity operating against power merely gs power; 
and we are far from thinking that as a more active state of mind 
discovers itself in the people^ the result of an improved intelli- 
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jgmc^ tbe4efeii&ive means, of executive government can wkk 
Mifttgr be reduced. 

^ ^ch may be tlie£9ivourite maxim of our popular philosoplier% 
jBiid of our profound adepts in that grahd alchemy which, by 
force of education, to put a new mind and heart into the vulgar; 
this may be so,; but whether the task of government will be the^y 
facilitated, will depend upon the proportion of this improved in- 
telligence which will be turned into the channels of dutiful mo- 
• deration, and virtuous submission. n 

With respect to the st^tc of the representation, it may not 
be what is called equal or proportionate; but it is what is 
much better — ^it is virtual and effective. By the House of 
Commons, as at present composed, the country may not be 
numerically, but it is morally represented; which it certainly 
could not be, were it composed as it would be, if none 
could get there but by the favour of the multitude. In its 
mixed and multifarious condition it diffusively represents the 
minds, the habits, the employments, the intelligence of all orders 
imd dasses; and all experience shows that among those who 
ent^ that great assembly by avenues the most private, arc found 
the best and most independent, and certainly not the least 
enlightened, trqistees of the public* Tonhis shape and structure, 
somewhat irregular, perhaps, but admirably suited to the diver- 
sified character and condition of the being to whose use it is 
^plied, our political system has been brought by a train of for- 
taitous occurrences, appearing, at the timesof their happening, p^ 
baps, to be pregnant with contrary results to those to which they 
have given birth. The different crises and emergencies by which 
h» great destiny has been gradually matured, have doubtless been 
actra upon by a vigorous intelligence and a native majesty of 
mind early directing the views of Englishmen towards a noble 
freedom. A manly heart, a loyal devotion, a religious courage, 
were the characteristics of our earliest ancestors, and the agents 
by which, under God, the moral order of things was driven 
onwards in an irregular and vacillating progression: but our 
frame of government, usually called the constitution, owes the 
strength of its texture to something above human contriv- 
ance;— it is the product of an involuntary developement of 
unforeseen tendencies, and accidental combinations ; not admi- 
rable for its symmetries and proportions, but moulded and fash- 
ioned to the purposes, and wants, and passions of man with a 

3 liar auitablaness; — liardened by ce^ituries passing over it to 
re the roughest treatment; and making up in convenience 
wbatever^it may want in grace and comeliness. As it never was « 
tionventionally made, so if it should be unmade by those pre- 
iteteptuous men who are for making it better, we may strive ia 
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vain to make it again. Our votes may destroy it; our vows tsan 
never restore it. If the persons calling themselves Whigs 
should in an evil hour defeat the Government on a vital question, 
the first act of their administration most be to stop the breach 
they themselves will have made, and to prevent the worst men in 
the country from rushing in : their first contention will be with 
that republican and atheistical press, debauched by their purses 
and their patrwtism. 

As there is much to daunt in the present state of things in the 
country, so there is much to cheer. I'he strength of our system 
is greatly tried ; bdt in that trial is evinced its resources. There 
never yet, we firmly believe, existed the empire that could have 
endured the assaults under which our own still stands — stricken^ 
indeed, but not disabled. It is its glory still to be serene, and 
mild, and beneficent in the midat oi its agitations and provoca- 
tions. The legislative and judicial and executive functions kre all 
in a healthy state. The vessel rides on the stormy element, with 
its sails set, and its rudder still controuling its course. If we wene 
asked how this comes to be the case, we should be apt to say^ 
ibai its real cause is to be .found iii a certain equipoise of power 
and reciprocity of action ; an oscillation, if we may so say, of 
the various classes into which society, political, and moru> is 
distributed; — from causes not within human controul, nor 
ow^g their existence to human foresight or contrivance.^ It has 
V Woceeded in a manner not unlike that of the physical system of 
lun, in which Nature has created a secret balance, a mysterious 
economy of compensations, by which, in the midst of a perpetual 
recurrence of partial and temporary injuries, the whole structure 
is wonderfully sustained. Its course has corresponded with 
the great arrangements of nature,.and the best gifts of God to his 
creatures, in thus gradually unfolding its blessing. It depends 
upon no forced or superinduced principles of action. It has 
nothing speculative in its nature. It •neither supposes nor 
requires the suppression of the selQsb passions. It stipulates 
for no extraordinary degrees* of self-devotion. It adopts what 
cannot be extinguished — the movements of the passions ; but it 
has modified them into never-ceasing springs of useful activity, 
mutual checks, and silent securities. By afibrdin^ scope for it, to 
a qualified extent, it hav extracted from ambition its hurtiiil 
properties. Power there must be in every state, and power has 
a natural tendency to becotfte condensed in a single ruler ; — this 
is provided for, and the Struggle is prevented. Property and in- 
fluence tend to accumulation, — ^tbey may accumulate harmlessly 
in the British Constitution— -the state has a fund for thdr grati- 
fication at once cheap and splendid. Thu people also must 
liave power as such a, free passage is open to "them. Th^ 
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and^ as we have above . maintained, a virtual 
^aid'^eeltve repiW The restlessness of man is every 

wfa^ turned into useful channels. Power is every where so dis- 
tributkl^ as operate as a check upon itself; and, by the impulse 
of indirect forces, die state is urged on majestically and slowly in 
one uniform line of progression and improvement. It is alto* 
getber aonighty and magnificent whole, linked in felh»wship with 
that scheme of analogy which unites under one bond our imture, 
ourmorals, and our religion and it is all, tc^ speak humanly, 
under subjection to thutloiig exercised spirit of political prudence 
which is the distinction and excellence of the mitish character. 

The great and happy characteristic of this distribution of 
power is this, that it is not frittered among individuals; it resides 
with the different orders of the community, in masses, and cor- 
porate interests. Every man of light and leading is necessarily 
a mebiber of a class ; his objects are the objects of the order to 
which he belongs, and his efforts are usually comprised within 
this orbit ofexerUon ; if he ventures in politics to act a single, 
.be must generally act an ^eccentric part ; and his course becomes 
dangerous and destructive to himself,, if not imbecile and absurd 
in operation and display. Of this classification and reciprocal 
tion^of power, less tne result of positive -institution than of in- 
volufitar^ and casual organization, ancient polity knew nothing. 
Its Systems were sometimes metap^sically enchanting, but they 
had in them little or nothing of the nature of man. They were for. 
vihe most part framed in contradiction to his nature. The com^ 
mon^ealtii of Rome was never really free. It was full of distru^ ; 
ituwas afraid of human improvement; the introduction of phi- 
libsophy and the arts were regarded as the forerunners of national 
Tiiin. The Spartan government was still more forced and un- 
natural ; it was made only for soldiers. Athens had national 
pride, and the air and semblance of freedom, but it would be 
ridiculous to talk 'ofothe Athenian constitution* It could not 
endure its own great men, .and in a moral view it w'as the mean- 
est, most frivolous, and most uiyust of all communities. In a 
word, every ancient government that was not arbitrary, depended 
upon su{)erinduced and precarious principles. It had no 
^ment in man’s real nature: it allowed little or no play to the 
passions. Some {^inipsc, indeed of .the Jbalanced system of which 
we Jiave said so much occurred to the wisest of the ancients^ but 
itf came and departed as a pleasing vision, too fugitive to be 
airily contemplated; r-^vmm lubvicus aspid. How hardly 
have been that in a remote Island in the 

Seas, thii^ .vision would one day be realised; but how 
greater would have been their astonishment to be told that 
If^e'day would arrive, when this country, so distinguished among 
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the nations of the earth, would contain a description of pemmsp 
many of them largely participating in its bles^^ discontented 
with their state of substantial ha}>piness, b^atise ndt a^eeiible 
to some untried theory of perfection, and disposed to risk their' 
real privileges in the pursuit of ambiguous improvements ; and a 
still larger number malignantly determined mr the gratificatioii 
of their selfish ambition, to destroy this work of centuries 4nd 
singular gift of* Providence. 

The Government under which we live has, therefore, great 
claims to our obedience. Obedience is an Englishman’s in- 
terest no less tha]» his duty. We*do not say that an adminis- 
tration may not so mis-conduct itself as to justify systematic 
opposition. We do not deny that where the general management 
is dangerously wrong, though chequered by partial acts of a bene- 
ficial tendency, the whole may giot be reasonably opposed, for 
the sake *of displacing men unworthy of their seats : nor do we 
question but that it is right, under such circumstances, that 
opposition should be made with a corporate spirit and con- 
Tederate strength. There is even a security in this mode df 
attacking in a mass. A body of men can seldom hold together 
except in fundamental points: violent propositions tend t<> 
disunion ; and thus in the mutual awe of a large society of moral 
beings, there is always something to controul the excesses of 
temerity. But if the country has been prosperous unjJer its 
^ existing rulers, we think it not too much to say, that where* 
certain measures are of doubtful expediency, it is the duty of a 
piuriot politician to incline to the side of Government ; and in 
general, in the case supposed, to afford them a systematic sup- 
port. It is the part of the generous and candid so to act. We 
are in duty, and by interest, bound to honour the King, and to 
respect the power with which the constitution has invested him 
of choosing his ministers. If we can, indeed, Jay our hands 
upon our bosoms, and with the singleness and simplicity of 
truth affirm that wc believe them incapable of good, or disposed 
to ill, it is another thing; but if we know their measures to be 
in the main beneficial, it evinces great profligacy of heart to 
oppose their measures on account of the men ; and still greater 
to traduce them to the country. The selfish acts of such a body 
of men is of the most lyetcbed description : they seldom stop 
with deluding the people, and inflaming discontent ; they are 
found meanfy capable of disparaging th^ Successes of their 
country, and viewing its reverses with a vindictive complacefncy. 
To be mild, Government must be secure; to be gentle, it must 
be strong. Weakness produces jealousy, and jemousy iqjustic^ 
It has been so with most republican states*: they have been'^ 
violent from want of copfidence in themselves. They^ havt 
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always been occupied with domestic quarrels ; and every minute 
derangement has shaken them to the .centre. They dare not 
•relax the severity of their laws, where mercy should temper 
justice: the immediate authors of a law cannot without extreme 
danger interruptn^its course, set aside its execution, or mo- 
derate its vigour. The curtain of hopeless sorrow is drawn 
round their tribunals, and no ray from the source of mercy 
can penetrate. In England the law which •with its triple 
sanction is of peculiar sacredness, bends to circumstances, and 
is gentle in its severity.* « Admirable, too, in respect to the 
liberty of the subject, is the unity and solidity of the execu- 
tive power. Bound down, and consolidated, it presents a de- 
finable object to the pcoploj against wliich to direct tJieir cau- 
tion. It is its great excellence to be an integral part of an 
entire system, deriving its secufity not from its own active and 
operative strength, so much as from the action and counteraction 
of a balanced constitution. By its solitary splendour it stands 
out of the roach of ambition. A deep fosse lies between it and 
the cirele which surrounds it. To the rim of this circle a pas- 
sage is clear to the emulation of the virtuous and the brave, but 
50 are things constituted in this happy state, that ambition sets 
bounds to itself, and expires by its own exertions. Borne up- 
wards by the gale, the aspiring individual rises till he leaves the 
atmosphere of the people, and vanishes in splendid obscurity. ^ 
' Such is the faithful portraiture of the constitution under which ' 
ive live; and this is the system of society, political and mojpal, 
which wc call upon our countrymen at this moment of trial, 
manfully to defend, against its donfestic enemies, — a restless mul- 
titude of persons, geographically speaking, our countrymen, 
but to all moral intents and purposes as entirely strangers to us, 
as the inhabitants of interior Africa, or the natives of the polar 
circle. 


Art. II . — The Comedies of Aristophanes. By T. Mitchell, 
A.M. late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 464. Murray. London, 1^20. 

t. ' e 


The volume before us contains two comedies of Aristophanes, 
Achamians and the Knights, in an English dress. It is 
ilte first time, Sve believe, that they "have been translated into 
;p^^g|ue. * 

jApPophanes still remains in a mutilated state. A complete 
eUl^^n of the comic poet has long since been pointed out as a 
desideratum. The folios of Kuster and Portus are inaccessible 
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to students in general. Brunck has given us the best text, 
and, by means of the various manuscripts which he consulted, 
freed it from many^ usurpations. But it is printed in a type, 
so painfully small, tfiat, in spite of all his industry, , it is de- 
formed with numberless errors. His unsparing hostility also 
to the particle ys has not unfrequently been indulged at the 
expense of metrical exactness ; and he has retained readings 
which do no hfinour to his critical discernment. He makes, it 
is true, an amusing apology for the imperfections of his book. 
Our readers will scarcely believe that, with the utmost naivete, 
he ascribes them ^partly to the noise made by little Master 
l^unck, who, in the midst of the severe labours of the com- 
mentator, was capering about his father’s library, ahd partly to 
the gossiping visits of some worthy neighbours, who broke in 
upon his retirements. We witt, therefore, give them his own 
words : 

Mirari subit, Icetarique bonam fortunam frequentioribus istius- 
modi lapsibus mihi cavisse; maxime quum recorder, partem baud 
rifcitnain istarum fabularum a me descriptam iterum fuisse,^ dum in 
mub'co meo vel ludebat filius meus, quo animum meum nihil magis 
advertit oblectatque, vel confabulantur boni quidam viri, qui quotfere 
diebqs horisque matutinis ad me visere solent.*^ 

The unexpiated fault, however, of BruneVs edition, is the 
omission of the old scholia, which are esteemed the most valu- 
able specimens of the kind; an* omission, poorly supplied by 
ai\notatioiis, which being critical rather than explanatory, ad- 
minister little or no aid to the interpretation of so difficult an 
author. Many scholars, th^efore, have testified some impa- 
tience for a new standard edition of Aristophanes. There are 
now, they think, more abundant materials tlian ever for the 
undertaking : for in addition to the collations of the manuscripts 
given us by Kuster, Beck, and others, there are the anmle 
emendations of Bentley, and of Person,*' fo enrich them. But 
whoever undertakes thef task, must be upon his guard against 
the parental weakness of Brunck, and take especial care not 
to be at home to the morning loungers of his neighbourhood. 

That the translators of the comic poet should have been few, 
must be ascribed to the difficulty, we had almost said, to the 
impossibility of transfusing him from his own language. Of 
the linglish versions, the mdest is that 'bf thQ Plutus, in 1651, 
under the title of “ Hey for Hones^ ! Down with Knavery 
by Thomas Randolph, aifthor of Muses’ Eooking-glass.’^ 
Another translation of the same play appeared in 1659 by aji 
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anonymous ^hand. In 'Stanley's ^^ iLives of :&e Philosophers,” 
there is ^an imperfect translation df “ The Clouds.” 
.^Bheobald tranektctd '" The Flatus.” Of;" The Clouds,” the 
-entire translation was by James WHite, with the cj^uaint 
title 6f A Coihedy, written by Aristophanes, the Wittiest 
Man of his A^e, against Soctates, who was the Wisest and the 
!Best:”'The lies?; in order of time are "The Plutus,” by Field- 
ing; "The Frogs,” by Dunster; "The Birds,"' by a Member 
e*f one of the UniverBities ; and the easy and flowing version of 
"The Clouds,” by Cumbedand. These were reprinted in one 
collection about eight years ago. There are entire translations 
bf all the plays into the Italian, by Rosatini ; and into French, 
fby Foinsinet : and there is thetnasierly performance of Wieland 
in German. There are also detached translations in French and 
Italian. Madame Dacier translated " The Plutus.” The same 
play, together with " The Clouds,” was rendered by Terrucci 
'mtb Italian. " The Birds” was translated also into French by 
Sdivin le Cadet, according to Mr. Gibbon, one of the best 
HWshdlaiB that France ever produced.^ We presume that Mr. 
mihcjhefllias an entire translation in his view; of which the two 
plays, contained in the present volume, are published as speci- 


Yet,^ whilst we cheerfully acknowledge that a familiar ac- 
^ guaintance with Aristophanes is necessary to a perfect concep- 
of the flexibility and force, the exquisite polish and endless 
ViirietieB of the Greek language,— that we cannot obtain a faij;h- 
portraiture of the manners and habits of the Greeks, but 
through' their scenic fepresexitatibns, and that of these we can 
no satisfactory information without much intercourse 
with Aristophanes ; and Whilst for this purpose we are solicit- 
ous for an accurate amendment of his text, and an ample elu- 
cidation of his obscurities ; — we can go no further. Our vows 
tfor an entire translation of him into English are by no means 
«rdent. Mr. Mitchell, it is true, has,^with a very proper feel- 
ing, avoided the interpretation of much that is ofiiensive, and 
made large sacfifioes to taste and delicacy. Considering it, how- 
^Over, to be a n^st importot part of our function to discoun- 
Jjtwance every literary elfott, which has a tendency to taint the 
purity of youth,^ aiifd to Wtiate the moral taste of 
years, we far fro^ bein^ for the naturaiiza- 

w ancieflt, olassie The moat chastized 

a pkdn intimation where 
pat^gea are 'to be found, which are so studiously 


* Gtbb(Mi. Mi^c, W'orkf, 'VsK V. p. 586. 
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omitted;. In addition to their ordinary insttnoi^ the Lexicon, 
and the ^atin version, they who . are moderatieiy tin^i^ured with 
Gredk, will be enabled to supply the lacmm^) which are thns^ 
brought under their observation, and which ivould not perhaps^ 
otherwise have invited their attention. The^flBonkies, however, 
of this auiliorare, in general, so truly discouraging; Jhatstudei^t^oi 
thata^e, which is the most susceptible of mom stflun, caopothave 
acquired sufficftjut erudition for the systematic, perusal of his-, 
comedies without the aid of a translation, Spealging, therefore,, 
with ingenuousness, we could have^ Washed that the Athenian 
poet had still been^ermitted to repose in the libraries of. the 
learned, veiled in the mysteries of his native language. Mfuch> 
would have been gained to decorum, and little lost to literal, 
ture : for we have been long convinced, nor has Mr. Mitchell’s 
attempt shaken our conviction, that Aristophanes is incapable 
of translation. Point, wit, and personal ridicule are not easily 
interclianged between contempoiary tongues. How extravar 
gaiit then is the expectation, that the humour, tlie turn, the 
joke of Attic diction, deriving their effect from customs and 
allusions, that have for ages past awey, should, be otnerwisc> 
than lifeless and vapid by transfusion ! 

With these feelings, it W'as not without regret that we re- 
ceived the information given us by the editor of the playsj 
published in 1812, that the study of Aristophanes \%ias her-, 
coming prevalent in our Universities. Our own recollectioniS 
made us doubtful of the fact ; but an inquiry into the present 
practice of the lecture room has relieved our anxiety ; for we 
find, that with the exception T)f The Plutus,^’ which, defiled 
as it is with much impurity, is of an ethical character, and by 
some critics has been classed with the reformed or middle 
comedy, the pljws of that WTiter form no part of the classiojsd 
course either at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed the grossnesa of 
the comic bard, whom, in the endless mutabilities of humaite 
doctrine, it is now the ftishion to plae^ in the number o£ moral 
and ethical teachers, is of that description, which peculiarly* 
renders him an unfit companion for youth. Indelicacy, in its 
fullest strength of meaningi is still a ^rd too delicate, to de- 
scribe the phrases and allusions which he^deals in by whole- 
sale. His beauties are for ever overshadowed by contiguous 
deformities ; and his beauties are unfi^ntiat^ly so exquisite jfus 
must, to young and unconfirmed mind^ in some degree com^ 
secrate his deformities, fie goea infthitelyi beyond the lioeoee 
claimed by Boileau for himself and his orotlier satirists, of 
calling things by their namesvv Words now by cominpn cofSlt 
sent banish^ fmn the*^ decent interooursee of society, and 
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condemned to the exclusive use of the low and the profligate , 
images whose very entrance into the mind is prevented by the 
.triple guards of religion, virtue, and example, unblushingly 
take their place in the dramas of Aristophanes, by the side of 
sentiments, breathing the soul of moral purity, and sentences 
polished to the last refinement of Attic diction. Nor are the 
weeds that thus^choak the soil only of casual growth. They 
are not unfrequently cultured with the same care which he 
expends on the choicest flowers. That which affrighted mo- 
desty cannot name ; — the most loathsome of our infirmities ; — 
all that we strive to forget, appears in Aristophanes, dressed 
in the most studied attire, and clothed in the most graceful 
folds of that wonderful language, which exalts the great, 
embellishes the beautiful, and adds new grossness to the 
gross. So instinctively, as it* were, is he attracted towards 
obscenity, that even whilst he has a high moral purpose in 
view, and soars with the flight of an eagle in pursuit of it, he^ 
.suddenly abandons his quarry, to rake in the mud and filth of 
the dunghill. In that beautiful passage in The Clouds for 
instance, which begins thus, 

AAX* ovv yi Ml svavi^g sv yvfji.vaa'ioig ^larpli^sig, — h. t. x. 

and whilst in that fine dialogue between the two allegorical 
personages, he is indulging in the most exquisite panegyrick 
upon the old discipline of Athens, opposed to the corrupt man- 
ners of his own time, and pouring forth the choicest treasures 
of ethical wisdom, he suddenly wings his downward flight, as 
if into a more congenial region, to revel amidst the grossest 
images of Grecian debauchery. 

It may indeed be conceded that all this is not without its na- 
tural corrective : for his pictures are too disgusting to be sensual, 
und his allusions too naked to be alluring. The cup in which he 
mixes his poison is not always administered by the hands of the 
<jraces. fife is often an ineflicient instrument of evil, and pandars 
too clumsily for the passions. He is not, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as so dangerous a writer, as those (the dramatick au- 
thors of the German school, for instance,) who corrupt the 
heart without oifen^ling the ear. Yet with all these antidotes, 
he is still dangerous. The unintermitt^d expression of obscene 
thiilgs^ in obscene language, must gradually wear out the in- 
j^nnous purity of youth, even in minds of the most favoured 
itruct^^ as the physical organs becmme by habit insensible 
effluvia. Nor is this disgusting impurity expiated 
l^lhn^pblime and virtuous purposes which his admirers attri- 
bute to his Muse. The most forgiving candour, which the 
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classical enthusiast can exercise towards a favourite author, 
the warmest partiality which a laborious editor can feel for the 
ancient about whom he is occupied, can suggest no legitimate 
defence for his transgressions. They are unredeemed by all the * 
beauties which adorn his page, and all the wit that sparklea 
ill his dialogue. 

That Aristophanes was a severe corrector of the Athenian 
vices,*that he was peculiarly sensitive to the follies and caprices 
and cruelties of^that “ complex Nero" the sovereign people of 
Athens, and scourged them with an unrelenting hand, we by 
no means reluctan^ admit. But t6 see him placed by Cum- 
berland, and the Schlegels (whom Mr. Mitchell implicitly fol- 
lows) in the moral chair, and to be invited to his lectures, as 
if ethical truth came mended from his tongue, — is an unreason- 
able exercise of our forbearance. Much may be indulged to 
the enthusiasm of commentators and translators, who naturally 
feel a paternal tenderness for the subject of their labours : but 
when this enthusiasm betrays them into insane admiration; 
when, like the lovers and madmen of Shakspeare, they have 

such seething brains * 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends, 
we must take care not to look through the same distempered 
medium, but to frame our estimate by a cooler and sedater 
vision. 

If it be said, and more than this is said, that it was to give 
efficacy to his satire, and poignancy to his reproaches, that he 
flirted and coquetted with the Athenian mind ; that to correct 
the morals of his countrymen, he condescended to gratify their 
tastes ; that he stroked and caressed them as it were with ones 
hand, that he might more effectually chastize them with the. 
other; that we must not be too fastidious, but take so agreeable, 
a writer for better and worse, the moral poet and the unrestrained, 
libertine, the wisdom of the philosopher and the gaiety of the 
buflbon ; that it was more practicable to attain his end by ac^ 
quiescing in the prevailing modes of comic writing, than by a 
vain effort to introduce chaster and purer topics, which might 
endanger that end ; that the same auditors, wno hissed Cratinus, 
one of their favourite ppets, from the stage, because in one of 
his pieces he had stinted them of their usual allowance of 
ribaldry, would have visited Aristophanes with the same indigr^ 
nity, had he presumed to rebel against tiie coarse habits of this 
Athenian theatre ; if this be urged in behalf of Aristophajaes,. 
let Aristophanes himself be heard in reply. Amongst th^ 
eleven comedies of the poet, which time nas spared, Tha 
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Phitus ” W6 think, one whidi, though by no means free from 

Terbal grossness, contains a comparatively small proportion of 
the feculence and indecency of his other plays. It has also 
much less tOrgratify that appetite for personal scandal, which 
was so prevalent in Athens^ and which had received from Aris* 
tophanes some of its most delicious repasts : yet the piece was , 
eminently succ^ful. Here then is one proof at least, that he 
might have gratified the Athenian mob without pampering their 
sensuality. Such also was the popularity of Aristophanes, so 
complete was his mastery, pver his auditory, that we do not 
over-rate his influence, by presuming that lie might by degrees 
have given the public taste a better direction, and brought 
virtue and delicacy, had it so pleased him, instead of vice and 
depravity, into fashion at the theatre. Let it be recollected also, 
th^ Aristophanes was, in a gi^at measure, the framer of the 
old comedy. It came to him, says Mr. Mitchell, in a rough 
and unfinished state, and was re-cast by his hands. It is not 
then overtasking the astonishing powers of the poet, when we 
venture.to conjecture, that they were not incompetent to a 
reformation of the Athenian stage. He who could with im- 
punity laugh at the crimes and follies of Athens, tell the people 
to their faces that they were a set of shallow, self-conceited, 
presumptuous egotists, and the dupes of every one wdio pam- 
pered their Vanity; who had so boundless a sway over the 
government and the people, as to be applauded for the se-: 
i^moest animadversions upon both, and rewarded with the most 
tumultuous approbation, and the highcjst honours of the theatre 
fer saying that, which another A:::omic poet (Anaxandrides) 

S iated by a slow and cruel death, might surely have more 
ctuglly legislated for the drama, and more completely 
reformed the vices of the old comedy, than the decree which 
was afterwards passed to restrain it. Aristophanes, however, 
aimed at no such purpose. With the servile alacrity of a mere 
minister of pleasure, whether he was inquired to gratify the 
malevolence of the low by insults on the high, or to serve up 
to-the diseased' cravings of Athens a banquet of lewdness and 
sensuality, he was indefatigable in his calling. Such was the 
poet whom the new literary fashion of the day has erected into 
a i^ral censor, and a philosophic instructor. 

for the obscenity of the poet is attempted to be 
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extracted by his translator from the Phallic origin of the 
Greek comedyn and the daily spectacles, (embkmatic repre- 
sentations interwoven in that hiaeous superstition^)^ which the 
eyefi of men and women abroad and athome d$ily encounter** 
ed. Charity, that thinketh no evil, prompts us to look back 
with pitying eyes upon those benighted minds, which walked 
in the darkness of the shadow so eloquently Sketched by the 
Apostle, and Yather hastily to adopt than austerely to reject 
the extenuations that are proffered for the corruptions of the 
heathen world. Without urging a ^oubt, however, as to the 
genealogy ascribed to the Greek comedy, we must be allowed 
to remark that more than two centuries had now elapsed, during: 
which the tragic exhibitions from their first dithyrambic origin 
having successively passed through the hands of Thespis> 
Phrynicus, and iEschylus, had been polished into the sedate 
majesty of Sophocles, and the finished pathos of Euripides ; 
while comedy had made also considerable, if not equal advances 
from those licentious festivities, when at the celebration of the 
vintage.t a rude troop, smeared with the dregs of the gjape and 
intoxicated with its juice, poured out their unpremeditated: 
sarcasms, and unpolished buffooneries, to the bitter but elegant 
satire of Cratinus, and the rich and harmonious diction of 
Aristophanes. After so complete a transformation, , nothing 
of its Bacchic origin could remain, but the time (the Dipiiysian 
festivals) appointed for its representation. Its obscenity; tnere- 
fore, had little to do with its religious original. The fact is, 
that a long course of indulgence bad made grossness a daily 
nourishment for the Athenian mind. But let us concede to Mh 
Mitchell that the ancient comedy derived its licentiousness 
from the ceremonies of Bacchus, and what will Aristophanes- 
gain by the admission ? He whose empire over the pubhNs^ 
taste was so unbounded that hh gave a new form to 
Grecian comedy, might easily have divested it of its coiii-tt 
secrated obscenities. Reverence for the religious. iuBtitutiobs 
of his country formed no part of tRe charaoterof a poet, who 
ridiculed, on more occasions than one, the^ very god of the 
festival, and handled Jupiter hiinself with the most unceremo- 
nious freedom. 

Such are the suggestions, which present themselves to our 
minds, when a place amongst the morel teachers of antiquity.is 
claimed for Aristophanes. How inefficaciaus, must have been 
the discipline of a mastet> upon the liglit, volatile, and thd^^ 
less Athenians, who meets more tilan half-way the crimes, Whi^ 

I I \m ii ft in — H I .11 if j ii j i mmy » ii. 
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he rebukes^ and who, instead of hurling his invective from the 
elevation of virtue, descends into the haunts of the vices, con- 
verses with them as acquaintances, and uses their lowest, and 
ttiost familiar speech ! We are not slow in yielding to the prince 
of comic poets the real and appropriate praise thatis due to him, 
but we have kept ourselves uninfected with the contagion of that 
false criticism, which converts into a severe moralist and a vir- 
tuous preceptor, a poet gifted indeed with all the accomplish- 
ments of his age, but who, having dedicated his life to the lighter 
atnusements of his countrymen, seems scarcely to have cherish- 
ed a wish, or to have indulged an aspiration, beyond the dra- 
matic crown of the festivals. The awful censorship of virtue be- 
longed not to a writer, who, to tickle the ears of his plebeian audi- 
ence, dealt most unsparingly in the lowest ribaldry, and to sooth 
their malignity, dragged into his scene, as an object of scoffing and 
ridicule,the purest and wisest character of the age ; who violated 
the retirements of private life to bring into public contempt, and 
to mark for public vengeance, those who were either obnoxious 
to himself or the people ; who, where neither vice nor folly could 
be impuled, made the accident of birth a reproach, and laughed 
at the most moral and pathetick poet of antiquity, because his 
mother was a vender of herbs ; who destroyed as far as he 
could the moral distinctions, and enfeebled the motives to 
virtue, by lashing with equal ridicule a Socrates, and a Cleon, 
the foulest profligacy and the most spotless integrity. It is 
not for such a man suddenly to start up in the dignity and 
dress of virtue. Aphorisms of morality to come forth with eff ect, 
must have the support of character and the stamp of consis- 
tency. 

The history of Athens will supply us with additional anti- 
dotes against this immoderate admiration. When the comedy of 
Aristophanes exercised its severe inquisition over public and 
private life, where are we to look for its moral fruits ? What 
lashionable folly did it laugh down? Was plebeian pride re- 
buked by its ridicule, or the tyranny of the many abashed into 
mildness and forbearance ? The audience indeed saw their own 
deformities pleasantly dressed up for their amusement. They 
laughed, and scarcely felt t|^ satire. The satire besides wa^ 
diiiected against them collectively ; no individual was wounded 

pended ; every one acknowledged the sarcasm to be just, 
9hi}|a'i.he dexterity of self-love transferred it to his neighbour ; 
ill were amused, none reformed : they^ieturned the next day 
very follies at which they had laughed, with a relish 
by the penance ; and having indulged a hearty laugh 
at all that was hign and ponsecrated amongst them^at Jupiter, 
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or Mercury, or Bacchus, — or gratified the levelling passion so 
prevalent in democracies in the ridicule of an eminent states- 
man, the next day they prostrated themselves with the meanest 
servility at the statues of the gods they had ridiculed, and' 
swelled the retinue of the great map, who but a few hours 
before had been caricatured and libelled for their amusement. 
Such was the efficiency with which Aristophanes corrected the 
morals of his Countrymen. 

There can be im doubt, indeed, that he occasionally strikes at 
abuses which are lawful game to the comic or satiric writer. In 
the comedy of the^Knights, the rapines ai^d extortions of Cleon 
are painted to the life. It must have abated however the edge, 
as it diminished the merit of the satire, that it did not flow from 
an unpolluted source. Private resentment gave to it its force 
and direction, for Cleon had opposed the poet’s registration, as 
a citizen of Athens. Wieland, whose erudition confers no slight 
authority upon his opinions, tells us farther, that the poet was 
in the pay of the party of Nicias, the political opponent of 
Cleon. IJnquestionably the selection of such a character was 
fortunate. He was a monster unredeemed by a singll virtue, 
born to be despised, but determined to be great, who by the 
meanest assidinties to the people had from the lowest station 
ascended the giddiest heights of popularity. This was the mis- 
creant, whose turbulent eloquence persuaded that infamous 
decree which inflicted death on the males, and reduced to 
slavery the women and children of Mitylene, after the unsuc- 
cessful revolt of that devoted city, and that too ip. open viola- 
tion of a solemn treaty, and* stifled the few compunctious feel- 
ings that appeared to be stirring in the bosoms of the Atheni- 
ans.* Such was Cleon, whose varied turpitude may be com- 
pendiously summed up in a single phrase. He was a con- 
summate demagogue ; a character of such finished profligacy, 
that it might be suspected to have come down to us with 
blacker shades than belonged to it, but that tWf i^ench revo- 
lution has rendered the most poftentous magnitude of de- 
mocratic crime familiar to our imagihations. After the gi- 
gantic yillanies of Danton and Marat, those of Cleon are no 
longer incredible. But the satire of the piece is so neutralized 
by Its buffoonery, that ^t seems little calculated for a powerful 
effect. Its whole humour consists in a contest for popular fa!» 
vour between Cleon and a sausage'^vender, one of the lowest 
dregs of the people, who contends for, and at last wrests from 
him, says the French author of Anacharsis/f V empire, deVim^ 
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pudmce" In fact its impreAstoD-seems to have been light and 
eiwneAceat. The comedy . however .w%i enthusiastically ap* 
ptanded. The objects of the> ridicule laughed off their spleen. 
The attack on the sovereign people was forgiven for the dex- 
comphments with which the poet interspersed it, and 
fbrgottlbft in the graces of the poetry and the broad farce of the 
incidents. Aristoplmnes obtained the prize of victory — and 
Cleon remained in as great favour as ever. ° 

All- this by the sectarists of the comic poet is attributed 


to a dignified fearlessness, the noblest attribute of genius. 
And when we advert||to the unlimited po\lrer and infiuence 
of Cleon at the time, we unreluctantly concede this praise 
to Aristophanes. It must not however be unqualified. Such 
were the established privileges of the old comedy, that 
personalities! however undisguised, were of its very essence. 
IW poet was sure of protection from an audience, who re- 
lished .nothing so much as reflections upon the great and 
powerful. It required, indeed, a still higher courage to be 
plain spoken to the people, and when we peruse these keen 
strokes of invective upon that tyrannical rabble, we find 
a- respect for Aristophanes strongly stealing upon us, tem- 
ped indeed by the considerations which, as we have suffici- 
^itty explained already, restrain us from concurring in the un- 
' measnrqd panegyric of his modem admirers. Surveyed, how- 
etar-, in this attitude, his muse almost commands our veneration. 
]^ry lineament of the portrait glows with the tints of nature and 
thrffr. But aren the great powers of Aristophanes were below 
the •demands -of the outrageous reaKty. No invective, no satire, 
OMlte more than a mere shadowy outline of the sensual de- 
pricr%> the alternate cowardice and cruelty, the fitful tyranny 
ofBiDat^pretNi democracy, whfich when they sat to Aristophanes 
' their pietitm> had in their hands the executive, finan- 
cial, and w^ilative powers; a combination of functions, ac- 
coi^ng to' fllontesquieu, eonstitoting ''a complete despotism. 
The erooked' poiky of Perides had freed them from all re- 
straint. Left to their own licentious and drunken wills, they 
Exhibited all the ffeaks and caprices of the' worst tyrants, who 
IkrO'lkea permitted to torment mankind. It was this plebeian 
MiHjiinj'- which, with almost a dash of kis pen, and a metrical 
tnth which the scholar will be enraptured, (the force of 
ti|^|ii!i i8'S(X||iEfthing mere thmi ddeted by the sing-song imita- 
wlridi we siil!goin,))kristophanes has power- 
ii||^|lKnettted in the simple, but rigorous words put into the 
irl^g|lip|the<l>ltorttera the third act of the Kni^ts. 
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How much has been lost in rigorous simplicity, and %0Hr 
littlQ gained in any other respect by Mr. Mitcneirs tranidationf 
will be immediately felt by the classical student. 

Honohr, power, and high estate, 

Demus^mighty lord, hast thou! 

To thy sceptre small and great 
In obeisance lowly bowl 

Yet you’re easy to his hand, 

WJhoever cringes ; 

Every fool you gape upon, 

Every speech your ear nath won, 

While your wits move off and on ' 

Their hinges. 


Here, however, the dexterity with which the Demift repels 
the insinuation, andfchaunts his own praises in reply to the 
Chorus is worthy of remark. The praise is so skilmUy inter- 
posed, that it had no doubt the effect of silenciiig the powl of 
the intractable animal, whose temper Aristophanes had so well 
studied. The old man is to be sure a testy, crossngraiiied, sour 
•fellow. But he has much good sense at bottom, which he dis- 
plays on fit occasions ; and as to his being the gull of knaves 
and flatterers, his credulity is only assumed, and his slumbers 
feigned, that he may pounce upon the rogues, who are cram- 
ming themselves at his expense. The people thus ridiculed 
and flattered, returned home unedified by the satire, but' de- 
lighted with its humour, as cruel, as turbuleii^, and capriciottS 


as ever. 


We have been led into this freedom of aniu^dversion 
the merits of Aristophanes, because we see, oriluhk we, sea, 
an undue zeal at work which is es^er to bestow, upon him a 
degree of praise far beyond his just rank amoip^t the writers 
of antiquity. When in subservience to this enC the laudable 
prepossessions against him which have been , handed down 
to us from the wise and good who have gone before us, areatr 
tempted to be removed, and a poet, who has heretofore bMU 
ranked amongst the mere miius^rs.pf wanton and iil^rtme 
.gaiety, is about to be classed with tbe teachers of inomwis^ 
dom, our duty dictates at once the part we are to ^ take* 
Grossness and morality have no affinities. The alliance is 
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forced and unnatural. We have already, we trust, shown that 
we have not thus spoken from an insensibility to the excellencies 
.of the poet. Non ohtusa adeo nestamus pectora. We have not 
ceased to feel the effects of mat wonderful language, which 
with its variety of inflexions and infinity of combinations, at 
once faithfully interprets the most abstruse operations of human 
intelligence, and pourtrays the warmest emotions of the human 
heart. We are well aware also, that Aristophanes has- exhi- 
bited the graces of that language in their higJiest perfection. 
Yet while we give him full predit for his just and manly severity 
against the Athenian vices; his detestation of the ruinous and 
expensive war into which his country was plunged ; his fearless 
chastisement of the factious demagogues, who bawled for 
freedom iri their senseless mood ; his contempt of the useless 
and frivolous disputes of the sophists ; while we admire his wit 
and versatility, the vigour and playfulness of his fancy, and the 
magicliarmony of his verse ; — our objections to him as a writer 
who is to be brought into familiar contact with the English 
reader, ^remain unimpaired. We trust, moreover, that he will 
be still banished from the seats of instruction, and not contri- 
bute to swell the list of writers, who, besetting the youthful 
mind in the very vestibules of learning, threaten to extinguish 
that ingenuous shame, which is its best security and most be- 
coming, ornament. The love of paradox or the zeal of editor- 
ship may palliate his impurities. But it is not a little water 
that clears him of his deeds. The stain is more than skin deep. 
It pervades and poisons the whole mass. 

Observing as we do the present translator’s idolatrous admi- 
ration of his original, we are glad however to perceive, that he 
has.not follow'ed the example of almost all the commentators, 
editors, and translators of Aristophanes from the invention of 
printing to the jrresent period, in resting a large portion of the 
fame of the comic poet upon the patronage of St. Chrysostom. 
That^eminent father of the church (so ran the fable) never re- 
tired to rest without placing a copy of him upon his pillow. 
From Aldus, down* to Brunck, every editor transmitted the 
traditionary falsehood. All the translators. Fielding, Madame 
Dacier, Dunster, and Cumberland, kept it alive. It staggered 
and perplexed the pious, that ^uch a esympathy should have 
existed oetween the accomplished divine and the licentious 
poet. For had conjecture been permitted to sketch the retired 
sjtu^ites of a saint, it would have placed upon his couch a book 
iii^piidhg lar different contemplations. But while it lived, the 
impo^iaae had its effect. It furnished Voltaire with a sneer, 
and gave no slight scandal to those; who had been taught an 
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habitual reverence for the early lights of the church. Many 
of the ancient fathers, it is true, were deeply acquainted with 
heathen literature. It was the armoury whence they drew the 
keen and polij^ied weapons with which they assailed and over- 
threw their pagan adversaries. But the love-sick admiration 
of St. Chrysostom for an obscene writer, was a perplexing 
paradox, till the lie which was impudently (Joined by Aldus 
Miniitius, and appeared for the first time in his preface to 
the first edition* of the poet, was detected by the sagacity of 
Menage. 

In dwelling thus upon the impurities of Aristophanes, yire 
might be chargeable with a want of candour and of charity,, if 
we did not give due weight to the extenuations which the state 
of society and of manners in his time suggests in his behalf. A 
great reformation of social life was the necessary consequence 
of a purer theology. Amongst the benignant influences of that 
religion, which w^orked so complete a revolution, not only in 
states and empires, but in the hidden recesses of the human 
heart, its social and humanizing power has been powerfully 
operative. When the soul was cleansed of its defilements, licen- 
tiousness of phrase disappeared also. The moral darkness of 
the heathen world will therefore serve generally to ?tccount for 
the abominations that deformed their drama. But, besides the 
ubsciice of that light, which had not then put to flight ,the em- 
bodied hosts of pagan errors, let it be remembered, that the gentle 
‘domiiiatioii which the fairer half of the species has since ac- 
quired over the manners and opinions of the modern world was 
then wholly unkiiowm. It wkis not our Jeremy Collier wJio exiled 
from the stage the obscenities of Vanburgh and Wyclierly. It 
was the respect wiiich even in a licentious age was never with- 
held from that part of the sex, who had learned to respect 
themselves. But the Athenian ladies lived in a state of seclu- 
sion from public life. They only occasionally peeped beyond 
the precincts of domestic retirement at a sacrifice, or mingled 
in a religious procession. The valuable treatise left us by Xe- 
nophon upon domestic ceconomy tells us that their education 
was scarcely superior to that of their slaves. An highly accom- 
plished order of females, indeed, had access to the theatre ; but 
their reproofs would hajre been ineffectual, for they wanted the 
dignity of virtue. The sex as it now exists was unknown in 
Athens. Minds cultivated into an equality, but never aspiring 
to rivalship with those, whom Providence has assigned for their 

S rotectors, moving in an humbler, but not a lower sphere of 
uties ; living in a little world of sentiment and emotiqns, frcmi 
which men are excluded by more rugged and severe occupa- 
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iioaa;; submissive in their influence^ tender in their reproaches^ 
40 ^ lighting up in domestic life the chaste and hallowed light 

^ undissemfaled ai^^ or of an ardent passion gradually 
Mibsiding into a meek and consecrated friendsj^iip — ^woman so 
enthroned^ so elevated^ had not even a poetical existence in an 
'Athenian fancy. 

But with thefse extenuations of his grossness in which we 
willingly acquiesce^ Aristophanes has other charges to answer. 
tFor there is a quarrel of some standing between the admirers 
of Attic wit, and those with whom the names of Socrates and 
virtue are habitually assQci&ted. And after^this dispute is ad- 
jcijlted, the scholar, the lover of moral wisdom, the admirer of 
tenderness and pathos, in shoit, the student of Euripides, will 
prefer his complaint on the score of his unceasing hostility to 
that great master, of the Greek drama. Mr. Mitchell deserts his 
^o^t in neither of these conflicts. It seems that Aristophanes 
iS to be saved harmless, no matter at whose expense. If Socrates 
or Euripides stand in the way of his full and perfect commend- 
ation, his new admirers address themselves to the pious office 
of detracting from the reputation of both. 

Much as It is to be lamented, that Socrates and Aristophanes 
ohould have come into so rude a collision, the subject involves 
a speculation of more moment, than often pertains to the per- 
’sons and things of two thousand years ago. It is fitting, that 
We should feel some solicitude for the characters of the great 
•aiiasters of ancient morality, and that the frequent discrepancy 
4>etween doctrine and practice should not be exhibited in their 
tegiaeunples. We are disposed to admit that the accusation has, 
ll^irmny writers, been pushed too far against Aristophanes. Of 
iUs^ypaiticipation in the death of the Athenian sage, he is guiltless. 
Gian’s story, which introduces Melitus as persecuting Socrates 
in consequence of the representation of the Clouds, has been 
abundantty discredited. Twenty-four years intervened between 
the play and the condemnation. Still the character«of Aristo- 


a nes has descended with heavy reproaches for defamation and 
Poonery against the purest integrity and the most unclouded 
wisdom of the heathen world. Is this sentence, in which the 
w^ole voice of antiquity concurred, to be reversed ? Of the 
potf^ons of AriCtophanes who have defepded him from these im- 

C talions, Mr. Cumberland is the Coryphaeus. William Schlegel 
B aligh^^touched the subject, but his leaning is towards the 
^jpHlpimer of these learned critics has more decidedly 
lisulplllm and Mr. Mitchell, following their footr 

entered into a still more expanded view of the ques- 
the Preliminary Dicourse prefixed to the volume before 
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us, and which some of our readers will probably remember in a 
contemporary journal* of somewhat recent date. 

Now the utmost vindication that has been heretofore set up by. 
scholars for tlV author of the Clouds may be thus stated.. 
Socrates, they contended, is not so much the object of ridicule 
in the play, as the philosophers in general, and the sophists in 
particular, who by their idle lives, and their minute and some- 
times impious* disputes, were the authors of much mischief to 
their disciples and their country. But Mr. Cumberland ‘j- waa 
impatient of these^limitations. Socr^ites comes from the hand 
of that critic more lacerated, than from the lash of the poet. 

The Clouds,” says Cumberland, was written to show how the 
sophistry of the schools may be employed as an instrument of 
fraud and evasion in matters of right and morality. It inci- 
dentally satirizes chimerical j^stradoxes concerning the duties 
of children and of parents. For this purpose a school is intro- 
duced, and Socrates at the head of it. It was not a satire upon 
Socrates, but was intended to raise a harmless laugh at the 
sophists. Yet, with an improvidence not often found apiongst 
persons habituated to exact reasoning, this mild position is 
instantly abandoned. For he immediately proceeds to justify 
the comedy as a direct attack upon Socrates ; drags forward 
against the philosopher all the common-place imputations that 
have assailed him, and particularly dwells (as a comnjentary 
on the Socratic school) upon the infamous lives of its prin- 
cipal disciples. We are reminded of Alcibiades and -dEschines, 
an unprincipled character, says Cumberland, who had learned 
the art of evading his debts from his master, and whom he sup- 
poses (an idea which has escaped the keener glance and sounder 
erudition of the scholiast) to have been shadowed by Aristo- 
phanes under the name of Strepsiades ; of Simon so rapacious^ 
that to use the phrase of the poet, the very wolves ran off, aa 
they espied him ; of the despicable Cleonymus ; of Aristippus*, 
a parasite and drunkard; — and all these as the familiar frienda 
oi Socrates. Nor is insinuation spared, to affect him with a 
shocking and nameless depravity. 

To these criminations our answer shall be short. A writer 
who dio-s in the filth of Athenaeus, and drags before the judica- 
ture o^^ a learned and polite age the obscure and doubtful au- 
thority of Herodicus, is not entitled to a lengthened refutation* 
Passing by the evidence of Plato and Xenophon, as delivering 
their testimonies under the influence of private affection, w« 
have unerring attestations te redeem Socrates from the charge. 
We have the silence of his enemies. A host of according voiceS 
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could not speak more loudly in his favour. Aristophanes, ♦ 
who brought him upon the stage, and who was by no means 
disposed to be merciful towards the effeminate vipes of his age, 
is upon this head wholly silent. Melitus his public accuser, 
who would have gladly strengthened his case by a more sub* 
stantial accusation, was silent also. Aristoxenus, and several 
professed enemies of the academy, who hunted ^ut with incre- 
dible zeal and untired industry topics of crimination against its 
illustrious founder, have not said a word on the subject. Add 
to these negative proofs affirmative evidence not feeble in its 
authority, the praises heaped upon Socrates by writers who, 
living so much nearer the Socratic age, could refer to monu- 
ments and traditions no longer extant. The very suspicion is 
inconsistent with the homage paid to his character by the great 
masters of ancient morality. We can scarcely open a philoso- 

S hical treatise of Cicero without perusing the panegyric of 
ocrates in language usually appropriated to superior natures. 
A Roman poet, whose iron scourge fell with peculiar weight on 
the filthy voluptuaries of his day, and whose indignation and 
fury were unchained against the disgraceful vices of humanity, 
holds up the sage of Athens with an admiration softened by 
affection, as the pattern of moral purity and virtue. 

dulcique sencx vicinus Hymetto, 

Qui partem acceptsc saeva inter vincla cicutae 
Accusatori nollct dare. 

But we are half ashamed to have dwelt so long upon a question 
which we considered to have been long settled to the honour 
of Socrates. Mr. Cumberland's assertions should not have in- 
duced us to disturb it. But we think that it is insinuated by 
Mr. Mitchell in language not less injurious to the memory of 
the ancient philosopher, because it is somewhat more guarded 
and ambiguous. * 

Is the Clouds a harmless satire upon the sophists, and there- 
fore absolved from the reproach which has adhered to it for 
ages, of being a malignant libel upon Socrates ? Fredric Schlcgel 
in a tone of modest conjecture and cautious criticism, inclines 
strongly to the poet. “ It is,^' says he, “ another grievous re- 
proach against Aristophanes, that he has represented in such 
odious colours the wisest and most virtuous of his fellow 
citizens. It is, however, by no means improbable, that Aristo- 
phanes selected without any bad intention that first and best 
of men, that he might render thei sophists as ridiculous as 
tBey di^erved to be. It is not unlikely, that the poet con- 
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founded^ without wishing it, this inestimable sage with his ene- 
mies the sophists, whose schools he frequented in his ma^rer 
years, solely wuth the view to make himself master of that which- 
he meant to remte and overthrow.” * To these reasonihgs, it 
they deserve the name, we must oppose the simple suggestions 
of common sense and reason. If it was the exclusive object oi 
the poet to eypose the sophists, were the name and person of 
Socrates requisite to give effect to the satire ? * W as there no 
other type undftr which the sophists could have been ridi- 
culed ? The answer is obvious. Not only was there no identity 
between Socrates and the sophists, but the former had declared 
inex])iable war against them. He reserved lor them his richest 
wit, his severest irony. They w^ere perpetually writhing be- 
neath his hands. Fact also comes in aid of common sense. 
Whether the defence of Socra?es bequeathed to us by Plato, 
was in substance adopted by his master, is a needless inquiry* 
Plato, after the condemnation of the sage, published it as the 
defence' of Socrates; and supposing that Plato was the sole 
author of it, it is not to be supposed that he would liave put 
into the mouth of Socrates a retrospective allusion to the 
enmity of Aristophanes in the Clouds, if such had not been 
his own conviction or tliat of his mastc;r. Nor w^ere either of 
them so ^vaniing in natural sagacity as to mistake tli(j liiirm- 
less burlesque of a noxious sect, for the personal defamation of 
Socrates. Let us, however, hear what Socrates in that apology 
""fs made to say, when he alludes to his enemies. 

One amongst thenij* he sayi|, “ is a comcdiait. But wliat did they 
object to me? Socrates, tliey said, is a dangerous man. He is per- 
petually occupied in iniquiries concerning matters, which nature con- 
ceals from us. He dresses false reasoning in the garb of truth, and 
teaches the same pernicious art to others. And this 30U yourselves 
saw, when tlie comedy of Aristophanes was represented, in which a 
person named Socrates was suspended in a Dasket,^ who pretended 
to walk the- air, and marfy other absurdiUes. 

) 'I' 

The fact speaks unanswerably for itself. Nothing can be 
more remote from the real Socrates than the Socrates of the 
Clouds. But is the falsehood of the satire to bo received as a 
justification of it? The |)ernicioiis maxims put into his mouth, 
and that of his scholars, are not those of Socrates. Granted* 
But by what process of ^rfeasoning is a plea which admits the 
falsity of the libel to absolve the author? Its falsehood 
might have counteracted its malice ; but how does it mitigata 
its guilt ? The truth is, that it is a gross caricature, though 
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not founded on the faintest resemblance. The dramatic So- 
crates is in most direct contrast to the philosopher. In the play 
he is represented as a stipendiary teacher. He receivea no 
salary or pay for his instructions. The young man in the play 
beats his lather aci dss the stage as a corollary from the pre- 
cepts of Socratey.. No moralist ever urged more forcibly upon 
children their duties to their parents. There is in the excellent 
work of Xenophon* an admirable exhortation to filial piety 
which Socrates gave his eldest son, who had complained to him 
of the violent temper of his>mother Xantippr. The slow pro- 
cess of induction peculiar to the Socratic discourse renders it 
less energetic, than it might have been, had it appeared in a 
shape less formal and didactic. But even as a specimen of the 

g eculiar manner of the philosopher, it is not without its value. 

[aving by the usual machinery of interrogation obtained the 
youth’s acquiescence in a series of propositions, by which in- 
gratitude was reduced to a species of injustice, which became 
aggravated in a ratio to the value and amount of the benefits 
received, he asks, whether any higher benefits can be received 
than those which children receive from their parents? He 
then sums them up ; the hour of maternal anguish ; the anxious 
and sleepless cares of the mother for her progeny ; the nur- 
ture supplied from the fountains of her own existence ; the soli- 
citudes with which she hangs over the cradle of her uncon- 
scious infant; the trembling anxieties, withw^hich she conducts 
him through the perils of his tender years, with no other re- 
compense than the satisfactions of a mother’s heart. This is 
an imperfect summary of a beautiful passage, which must be 
dear to every feeling mind. It will be sufficient, however, to fur- 
nish a convincing contrast between the malice of Aristophanes, 
and the purity which he endeavoured to defame. 

These remarks have been extorted from us by the new sect 
of literature, of which the principal aim is to raise Aristophanes 
upon the ruins of a better man. Of thfese, we think, that the 
translator of the two plays before us is not among the most 
candid or moderate. Borrowing the celebrated hint of Pro- 
crustes, he seems determined to fit Socrates to his bed of tor- 
ture, and to adapt him in all respects to the Clouds -of Aristo- 
phanes. In confirmation of this remark, we select the follow- 
ing passage from his Preliminary Discourse, the positions of 
/Which are apparently confirmed Iw copious citations from Plato 
and Xenophon, although Mr. Mitchell’s uncompressed habits 
of ^ig^on render the quotation stlmost inconsistent with the 
Ijiaali^rescribed to us. 
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About the time when the play called the Clouds was brought be- 
fore a public audience, a person was seen in all the streets and public 
places of Athens, whose appearance, manners, and doctrines equally 
tended to excite^^obserration. If not a sophist himself, he was at least- 
seen continually iVi the company of the sophists ; and, as he made no 
scruple to practise upon them the arts which they practised upon 
others, it is no wonder that an almost general o];ynion should have 
considered him as one of the profession as a sophisi more honest in- 
deed than the re*st, but in talent, in vanity, and self-conceit surpass- 
ing them all. Lil^ the sophists and philosophers, ho had given him- 
self deeply and unm^ritedly to physical researches : and in a tempera- 
ment naturally melancholy, it had produced such an effect upon his 
countenance and manners, that by the gayer part of his fellow-citizens, 
who wanted opportunities of knowing him more intimately, an intro- 
duction to his society was considered as something like venturing 
into the sombre cavern of Trophoryus. And certainly there were not 
wanting reasons for forming such an opinion. Wrapt tip in profound 
reveries, the ordinary functions of nature seemed sometimes suspended 
in him — the vicissitudes of day and night passed unobserved, the ne- 
cessary refections of rest and food were neglected, and he seemed to 
have derived from his own experience the reproach which he some- 
times cast upon the other philosophers, that their native town had only 
possession of their bodies, but that the air was the chosen habitation 
of their minds. The pride of knowledge communicated a consequence 
which contrasted rather ridiculously with the humility of his external 
appearance ; his air was stern, his step was lofty, and his eyes, if not 
fixed upon the heavens, were thrown around with an apperfl'ance.of 
^conscious importance. He was rather ostentatious in proclaiming that 
his father had been a statuary, bis mother a midwife; and he explain- 
ed, in language highly ingenious, but rather more at length, perhaps, 
than was consistent with good t^ste, and certainly in terms which only 
A degraded state of female estimation would allow to be called decent, 
that the profession, which his mother had practised, was that which 
he also pursued ; with this difference, that he performed for the intel- 
lect, what she had done for the body ; and that while she confined 
her attentions to the female sex, his obstetric services had been de- 
voted exclusively to the male. * * * * By whatever name, however, 
he chose to term his vocation, certain it was, that no man could be 
more assiduous in the prosecution of it. Whoever was the disputant, 
or whatever the subject of conversation, the discourse finally fell upon 
the head of the person with whom he was conversing. Armed with a 
divine commission, as he pretended, for that purpose, and himself 
under the immediate dire(?tion of a supernatural being, not perfectly 
naturalized in the theology of his country, every man was questioned 
by him in turn, and found no respite, till he gave a complete account 
of himself: — what was his present and what had been his past tnode 
of life, — and once upon this topic, said one who knew him well, there 
is no hope of escape, till you have been put to the touchstone tor- 
ture, and your whole life sifled to the bottom. So strong *was this 
passion, that the attachment to rural scenes, which prevailed so 
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strongly in most of his fcllo.w-citizens, in him seemed a feeling almost 
extinct — he was a stranger to the en%’ironsof Athens, and was scarcely 
ever seen outside the walls. * * * * Man was his game ; and from 
• man he never wished to be absent ; but the passion was by no means 
reciprocal : a oatechist so inquisitorial was not always agreeable, and 
the presence of the ' philosopher either created a solitude •cohere he 
vsent, or if he pollectcd an audience^ it among the idle young 
men^ •coho took a malicious pleasure in his cutting remarks, ana •coho 
immediately left him to practise ,upo7i others the lessons xvhick they 
had just 7rccived, In a town where the persona^ appearance of the 
male sex excited more comments and observation than the female, 
even the exterior of this person was calculated to fix the attention of 
many, who were not disposed to penetrate beyond it ; and whatever 
merriment was excited on this subject, it must be owned that himself 
was ever the first to set the joke afioat. His eyes (to use the words in 
which lie was accustomed to draw his own figure, and in wliich it will be 
necessary to follow him, for purposes that will appear hereafter) stood 
■SO forward in his head, tliat they enabled him not only to sec straight 
before him, but even to look sideways; and he used in consequence 
to boast, that himself and a crab were, of all other animals, the two 
best ad^ipted for vision. * * * * With a view to reduce the periphery 
of his body, which certainly was not very exact in its proportions, he 
practised dancing, and tliat down to a very advanced period of life ; 
not merely to the occasional discomfiture of serious reflection in his 
pupils, hut even to tlie excitement of a doubt in them, whether their 
master was quite correct in his senses : — to close this, not very agree- 
able paVt of the subject : — when these pupils likened his whole ex- 
terior to that of the Sileni, no doubt of the truth w'as ever expressed, 
and no umbrage taken as at a supposed affront. Though little distin- 
guished for beauty himself, some of the handsomest young men of 
Athens were seen continually in hiy train: and while they did not 
jtcruple to<take the utmost liberty in expressing their opinion upon his 
deformity, he did not perhaps altogether find his advantage in gazing 
upon their beauty ; for it led to the objection, which the warmest of 
his admirers either did not attempt to deny, or found it necessary to 
palliate, that it led him sometimes to clothe the noblest operations and 
aspirations of the mind in the language of the senses, that it engaged 
him to arrive at mental through corporeal excellence, and rnade it ap- 
pear, that the presence of the beautiful Agathon, or the interesting 
A utolycus was necessary, before the philosopher could arrive at the 
essential beauty, the uvto avro, his reveries about wliich must 
have become sometimes a little fatiguing to the most admiring of his 
auditors. With these persons, who were ®never many in number, of 
whom the more ambitious deserted their master as soon as they had 
gained the object which brought them into his society, and others of 
whom left Jiim to form schools, whose naifies have since been synony- 
moua witU aopbistry, the coarsest effrontery, and the most undisguised 
-foluptuo^alness, the greatest part of his time was spent; for the civil 
duties vniich occupied the hours of others were avocation^' which be 
diose wholly to decline : he never made part of the General Assem- 
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bly ; he never frequented the Courts of Law; and the awkward man- 
ner in which he performed the externals of a senator, when necessity 
or accident brought him into the situation, shewed that* neither prac* 
lice nor reflexion had made him acquainted with the duties of the 
office. Even th^t duty which seemed peculiarly connected with hie 
office of a public \eacher, that of committing to writing the result of 
his studies, or giving a lasting habitation to tbofb important disputa- 
tions in which he was continually engaged, was a ivisk which he de- 
clined, and for awhich he had framed reasons, which, however satis- 
factory to himself, have by no means been equally so to those who 
have lived after 4iim. To himself, however, one very satisfactory 
consequence resulted from these derelictions, as some did not hesi- 
tate to call them, of the duties of a citizen : it left him the most un- 
limited leisure for frequenting, what seemed his peculiar delight, the 
schools of the sophists, and engaging in disputation with those falla- 
cious pretenders to universal knowledge. If there were some pointa 
in which the sophists and himself had a certain similiarity, there were 
many of a trifling, and still more of a serious nature, in which they 
were diametrically opposite. While the sophists went clad in magni- 
ficent garments, he appeared in the most plain and simple apparel. 
The same coat served him for winter and summer, and he preserved 
the old-fashioned manner of his country in going always barefooted: 
he frequented the baths but rarely, and never indulged in the usual 
luxury of perfumes. While the sophists confined themselves to the 
ions of the wealthy and the great, and were therefore known to them 
and them only, he did not disdain to frequent the meanest of the arti- 
sans, to converse with them in their own language, and on topics 
with which they were most familiar. There was even a class in so- 
^ciety still more degraded, which he did not scruple occasionally to 
visit, and to evince, by his instructions, that there was no class of 
society whose pursuits had whqlly escaped his scrutinising eye. The 
effect of these visits was very evident in his language, and those who 
felt themselves annoyed by his raillery, or pressed by his acuteness^ 
did not fail to throw into his face the shipwrights, the coblers, the 
carpenters and weavers, with whom his habits of intercourse were not 
unfrequent, and from whom he was so fond of drawing those maxima 
and comparisons, which confounded the clafts of persons, to whose 
annoyance and discomfitlire he seems to have devoted the greatest 
portion of his time. It is the language ot the chivalrous ages, which 
would best do justice to this part of his character: and the knight^ 
locked up in complete armour, and ready to run a-tili with the first 
person he met, is the completest image of this philosopher, preparin;^ 
to encounter the sophisms, at once apparently his enemies and hia 
rivals. 

To ask questions or to answer them — to convict or to be convicted 
—were, in his own word^ the great purposes for which men should 
meet together; and a person, who had decreed that his life should 
he a complete logomachy, cdhld not have come to the contest better 
prepared ; nor, where words were to be t)ie weapons of war{ar6, could 
eny man draw them from a better-provided armory. ^ * His hear- 
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ers described the effects of witchery and enchantment : they compared 
it to the touch of the torpedo^ which causes a numbness in the facul- 
ties. Much was affirmed by him, and little proved — both sides of a 
/question were alternately taken, and the result leflt ppon his hearers’ 
" mind was, that he himself was in doubt, and only excited doubts in others^. 
The sophists, inde^, by the manner in which thiy were handled, 
were made, especially in hot weather, to perspire more copiously than,, 
perhaps, was agrbeable ; for their subtleties were met with niceties 
still more acute than their own, and they were entrapped into ad- 
missions of which they did not foresee the consequence ; but their 
falsehoods were also combated with positions which he who advanced 
them would have been unwilling to have had coiisidercd as decidedly 
his own, and in pursuing them into their dark recesses his own gigantic 
powers could not altogether save him from the reproach which he cast 
upon another: “ the best divers only should venture to plunge into a 
“ sea of such prodigious depth.” Such was tlie person whom Ari- 
stophanes selected to be the hero dfhis Clouds.” (P. xc — ci.) 

Nor is this all. There is a mass of insinuation contained in 
another passage. Having observed that the character of So- 
crates was a little more open to remark than some admirers 
in theii»> ignorance were aware of, and more than some in their 
knowledge were willing to bring into notice, Learned and im- 
partial men/’ says Mr. Mitchell, well acquainted with the 
subject, will do the present writer the justice to say, that some 
points are not pressed so closely as they might have been, and 
that had he not confined himself to the two authors, (Xeno- 
phon and Plato) from whom he has very rarely deviated, his; 
remarks might have been conveyed in a higher tone of cen- 
sure.” * 

Our readers will peruse with various impressions the portrai- 
ture thus drawn of Socrates, The general eftect, however, is an 
unfavourable one, and the prevailing sensation which it is cal- 
culated to excite must be that of disgust for a character formed 
of features so harsh and disagreeable. They ought to be re- 
minded, however, that it is not a portrait of the sage systeinati 
cally taken, of which the lineaments, bfended into each other, 
constitute a whole by means of mutual softenings and mingled 
traits, nor so exhibited as to be contemplated at one view,, 
but patched together from widely detached and unconnected 
passages torn from their context, and selected for the support 
of a peculiar hypothesis. We will not revive the insinuation 
thrown out by Athenaeus f on Plato’s authenticity as a writer 
of narrative. Yet certain it is that a dramatic or fictitious 
charactelr prevails througU those beautiful dialogues ; that in 
t^ose ^it^ngs he seems more intent upon striking effect, than 
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studious of faithful delineation/ and that after all they do not 
furnish us with a clear and uniform account either of the ethics 
or the life of Socrates. Be that as it may, some research has 
enabled us to» say with confidence that these features of So- 
crates, so collected from Plato and Xenophon, have received 
considerable heightenings from the pencil of Mr. MitchelL 
For instance, Socrates is said to have been deeply and unre- 
’*mittingly giveij to physical researches, which produced such an 
effect on his countenance and manners, that those who fre- 
quented his disputations returned from them as from the cave 
of Trophonius. Now in the Phaodon (the passage to which 
Mr. Mitchell refers his readers) Socrates merely admits, that 
in his youth (v*oj wv) he had addicted himself to these inquiries. 
This, according to our author, is sufficient to class him with 
the sophists. But what does it amount to? He passed 
through the elementary course* of Athenian studies. Is this 
circumstance to fix upon him a predilection for those vain 
and frivolous inquiries, which none derided more keenly, or 
exposed more skilfully ? Every scholar must have remarked 
the contempt which he expressed for those studies at a maturer 
period. None can forget that it was Socrates who effected 
the great revolution in moral science, which, to use the words 
of the eloquent disciple of the second academy,’*®' brought phi- 
losophy down from her aerial abodes to converse with man« 
introduced her into the commonwealth, placed her in private 
fife, and exercised her in investigations adapted to the affairs 
of the world, and the end and dignity of our being ; and 
were we desirous of opposing Plato to Plato, we might ob- 
serve, that, in the Apology,* Socrates expressly denies that he 
was ever addicted to these studies at all. As to the cave of 
Trophonius, it is Aristophanes in the Clouds who supplies the 
image to Mr. Mitchell. But A ristophanes is a party in the suit^ 
and his evidence must go for nothing. 

In the Memorabilia of Xenophon,']’ Sodrates discourses spe- 
cifically upon the inanity-' of physical science, with only a 
parenthetical admission of not being wholly ignorant of it. 
When the reader has attentively read this passage, which, be it 
observed, is one of the authorities cited by Mr. Mitchell to show 
that Socrates was addicted to the frivolous study ivliich he 
there so strongly reprehends, he will rise from its perusal com- 
pletely satisfied that the fondness of the Athenian philosopher 
for physical pursuits was by no means fair game for Ar^to- 

f ihanes, and that it is *an imputation equally false and \m- 
bunded. • ^ ^ ^ 
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That he was frequiently seen among the sophists is pretty 
^^vident, for he was engaged in endless disputes with those in- 
tellectual jugglers. He gave them no quarter. He left no oc- 
-casion unimproved of showing the spuriousness of their wis- 
ydom, and the fallacy of their doctrines. He strangled the most 
.powerfiil and gigantic of these logomachies, Protagoras,’**' 
who in the beginning of the controversy, as it is delineated by 
Plato, appears to have had the advantage, a^^d received the 
applause of the company. A few short interrogatories how- 
ever (the experimentum cruets of the Socratic logic) decided 
the conflict. We can readily suppose indeed that the per- 
petual use of this weapon must have been highly tormenting ; 
to those small wits in particular whom Socrates encoun- 
tered, and who, by the dexterous application of it, were not 
only made to admit, but themselves to detect their own ab- 
surdities. According to Mr.* Mitchell, it was an intolerable 
persecution let loose upon society; and as every man was 
obliged to undergo a minute questioning, till his whole life had 
been sifted to the bottom, it must have produced, as be 
affirms on the authority of Xenophon, a solitude around 
the tormenting inquisitor. We were diffident of the fact, and 
our own recollections not concurring with the sense which 
Mr. Mitchell seems to attribute to the passage which has fur- 
nished him with the picture of this intolerable inquisition, we 
again •betook ourselves to the text of Plato. True it is, that in 
the dialogue intitled Laches, Nicias tells Lysimachus, that he 
who disputed with Socrates, whatever might be the subject of 
discourse, was so hooked in as to be obliged perforce to give 
an account of himself and the whole system of his life, and 
that there was no chance of escape till the whole examination 
was completed. We are ready to admit that this must have 
been vexatious enough. Let us, however, pursue the passage 
to its context, and see whether something does not turn up for 
Socrates. The description given by Nicias of the Socratic dis- 
putation is, no doubt, heightened for the dramatic effect which 
Plato had in view. Hut hear how the same person in the 
dialogue softens this severe scrutiny into one of the best 
exercises of the mind, that of a close and rigid self-examination. 

For my part,” continues Nicias, “ I am quite broken in to 
this discipline. I am far from thinking that it has an inju- 
rious tendency to be thus called upon to revive the recollections 
of the good and evil we have done. He who undergoes such 
an inqiusition mi^st necessarily act more providently for the 
fub^.” t We turned also to the'passage in Xenophon for the 
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•olitude which this mode of disputation brought round the phi* 
losopher. The whole chapter exhibits a lively specimen of the 
Socratic mode of argument. EuthydoDeus,ayoungmanof ’high 
promise, fresh f>om the schools of the sophists, to an overweening 
confidence in his own powers, and a supreme contempt for the 
ordinary modes \pf acquiring knowledge, added a dangerous 
aspiration after the first offices of the republic. « He is brought 
by Socrates to« an admission, that he knew nothing. He with- 
drew abashed, but returned amended, attended Socrates with 
unremitting assidViity, and diligently modelled himself after his 
precepts. Many o^those, says Xenciphon, who were thus hand- 
led came to him no more ; but they were those whom Socratea 
considered to be weak and senseless.* Such is the solitude 
created around him ; or such rather the disproportionate gene- 
rality of Mr. Mitford’s deduction from premises so narrowly 
limited. What could be more in the ordinary course of things 
than that the idle and the vain should fly from a discipline 
which, however salutary, tormented their vanity, or that the 
ingenuous and docile, on the other hand, should adhere to him 
with a grateful sense of the good effects which they had derived 
from the moral medicine which he administered to the little and 
mean passions of their nature ? 

It is not indeed to be dissembled that, as a process for the 
discovery or elucidation of tnith, the Socratic argumentation 
is tedious and circuitous. By assuming that the adversary dis- 
putes every step of the argument, the disputation is drawn out 
to an unprofitable minuteness, and the reasoner, instead of 
setting out upon some intelligible axiom, or some undeniable 
assumption, has to extort an assent to that which is nearly self- 
evident, before he can advance a single step. The logical ex- 
periment of Squire Thornhill upon poor Moses in the Vicar of 
Wakefield is an admirable burlesque of the Socratic argument. 
But the medicine is to be estimated by the constitution and 
habit on which it had tp work. In this point of view it was an 
admirable machinery for turning the sophisms of the pretended 
philosophy of the day against those who dealt in them. 

luiougll, w’e presume, has been said to shew that Socrates is 
not amenable to the ridicule or the reproach so justly incurred 
by the sophists. But we have to parry a two-edged ®word. 
With great industry, alf the supposed deformities of the Athe- 
nian philosopher are put together, dove-tailed and tesselated so 
as to quadrate with the^Socrates of the Clouds. Yet with the 
absurdest inconsistency we are called on to relish the wit of 

— ^ — j- 
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the Clouds, and to preserve our respect for Socrates, because 
it is said the satire is exclusively pointed at the sophists. 
Tantamne rent tarn negligenter? Why then expend so much 
learned industry to place Socrates amongtet the sophists ; nay^ 
to make him the most contemptible and (hsgusting of the 
sophists ? He must be an OEdipus, not a Dav?!s who can follow 
Mr. Mitchell through the windings and doublings of his arguj^ 
ment. The Clouds was not written to expose Socrates, but 
” Socrates was selected to give more effect to the Clouds, says 
the dissertator (p. 137.) It should seem tfhat Socrates was 
scarcely aimed at by the Ootnic poet. We proceed a page or two 
onwards, (139) and the same dissertator assures us that the 
chastisement dealt him in the play had the effect of directing 
his mind to better pursuits. 

We are aware, that we have, not noticed half the insinuations 
urged against one of the greatest men in the ancient world. 
We have, however, not dealt in conjecture. We followed Mr. 
Mitchell to his authorities, because we were diffident of the 
extent of inference which he has uniformly drawn from them. 
The scepticism, of which Euripides has described the advant- 
ages in matters of graver import, we called to our aid in the 
lighted', but by no means unimportant, task of redeeming So- 
crates from unjust calumny and unmerited reproach, and we 
felt 

^oi^povog yap amriag 

125 Xpr]cr*jM,«Trpov ffpoirotg. 

We are conscious also that much more remains for animadver- 
sion. The insinuations against Socrates are not yet exhausted. 
As to the familiar divinity, thebest and most enlightened judges 
of antiquity have interpreted it into an internal impulse, which 
restrained,’*^ without impelling his actions. Figuratively called 
a divine voice or demon, it was nothing more than that internal 
movement, the fruit-of diligent observation and a minute atten- 
tion to the moral connexions so nicely linked by the great author 
of the universe, which gave him an almost immediate intima- 
tion of those things from which it was his duty to abstain. It 
was experience ripened into a prophetic strain.” In one 
word, it was that conscience, which in the absence of a better 
flight, for which the world was not ripe, by a process as quick 
as intuition, resisted the solicitings of passion, and showed at 
once the moral complexion and tendencies of the act, which 
it warned him to fivoid.t In the bill* of indictment drawn up 
by Mr. Mitchell, the intercourses^in which he lived with the 
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artizans of Athens have also a conspicuous place assigned to 
them. We again refer our readers to the passage in Xenophon* 
from which the r^eproach has been drawn. Candid minds, how- 
ever, with the example of an infinitely superior nature before 
them, will not visit the Athenian teacher with much severity, 
when they follow Him to the dwelling of Parahasius the painter, 
atof Clito the statuary, or of Pistias the armoiAer; and view 
him- cdndescendttig in language fitted to their capacities, and 
by illustrations drs^jivn from their arts, to instruct them in the • 
good and the fair, ^nd the congruity and fitness of the moral 
perfections. • * 

Let it not be supposed that we are willing to bestow idola- 
trous praise on Socrates. It were an injury and injustice to 
the brightest of Pagan characters to try him by the standard of 
Christian perfection: but let usciotbe frugal of our admira- 
tion, when we recollect that his self-denial and temperance and 
fortitude were nurtured in the sterile soil of heathen morality. 
The decree, which unbarred the gates of immortality and life 
was yet shrouded in the dark destinations of infinite wisdom. 
But the knowledge of the one true and living God, and the 
glimmering belief of future dispensations, had broken out in 
a feeble ray over the darkness of the ancient world. Passages 
of frequent recurrence in the works of Plato show that both 
the master and the disciple had ascended as far as unassisted 
reason could lead them, towards those elevated speculaltions. 

, In the Phaedrus, philosophy seems to have soared to the great 
author of the good and the fair, and to have deduced by a 
series of plain and intelligible inductions irresistible proofs of 
tlie indestructibility and future existence of the soul. Yet 
whilst we make these concessions, we must be timidly cautious, 
lest the youthful mind should imbibe the pernicious error that, 
before the great doctrines of repentance and atonement, which 
lead us at once to our proper good by holy and infallible pro- 
mises and denunciations, and substitute the gladdening as- 
surances of the gospel for the hope skirted with fear, and the 
dim and doubtful light of natural reason, — ^before the dawn of 
that bright day, even Socrates himself had attained more than 
the beggarly elements,” the form and phantasm of that true 
and perfect wisdom which cometh from above. 

If we have lingered thus long* upon the character of Socrates, 
and Aristophanes is again brought to trial for '' The Clouds,” 
the fault is theirs, who have disturbed the verdict long since 

E rouounced by the enlightened voice of antiquity, and a 
ost of scholars, from the revival of letters to the present dayf 
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Btit if any argument were wanting to shew how inappropriate 
to Socrates was the buffoonery of the Clouds ; the piece was 
unsuccessfub although the poet had enriched it with all the 
varied fruits of genius and fancy. Had Warburton not listened 
to^iElian, who attributed to the acting- of ijlfthe criminal con- 
demnation of Socrates, he would not,, in his masterly dedica- 
tion of the " Divine Legation,^^ have adduced its success as an 
instance of the pernicious use of ridicule, and the triumph of 
buffoonery over virtue. We are plain men, and can easily con- 
ceive, that even to the Atheniaiy)eople a car/.cature without a re- 
semblance, a satire without verisimilitude, would be a matter of 
distaste and aversion. The chivalry of Mr. Mitchell however does 
not permit him to attribute the failure of the poet to its most natu- 
ral^ cause. He admits indeed that Aristophanes, who was nicely 
skilled in the preparation of what was palatable to his audience, 
who had long studied their tastes, and successfully administered 
both to their eyes and ears all that the pomp of decoration, and 
all that the harmonies of verse and music could contribute to 
the fascination of each, had, on this occasion, rather surpassed 
than fallen short of his usual efforts. But the subject of the 
play was not interesting : (what more interesting to an Attic 
audience, we are tempted to ask, than personal satire ?) it heid no 
connexion with the Dionysian festivities ; the wrong festival 
was chosen, the eater instead of the lesser; in one word, 
Aristophanes, to whom in all that pertains to the ordorinance. 
the getting up in our theatric idiom of a play, he attributes so 
much ingenuity and diligence, who had at stake also the highest 
rewards to which Athenian genifts could aspire, or by which 
Athenian vanity could be soothed, the crown of dramatic vic- 
tory ; — Aristophanes, by the most drivelling inattention to these 
circumstances, wrecked his play and his reputation. 

Having said, so much of Socrates, we must not overlook Eu- 
ripides, who has also experienced some rough handling from 
the comic poet. In vindication of Aristophanes, his trans- 
lator has recourse to M. Schlegel, who has brought the poor 
tragedian to trial for a long series of offences against taste and 
morals. Now, we have long considered M. Schlegel to be a 
sound and judicious critic, and the opinions of such a man we 
are inclined to treat with, the highest respect. But at the same 
tirhe, we cannot pronounce him to be uninfected with the vices 
of German philosophy ; whilst we think too that the pecu- 
liarities of that school of thinking furnish a tolerably clear 
'^li|fifon for the paradoxical judgment which he has passed on 
For who does not know, that of that school the 

4mg affectation is that of exploring the inmost recesses of 
^the mind and the heart for the* principles of our knowledge and 
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the sentiments of our nature ? Each critic in right of his in- 
terior researches ” sets up an independent rule of judgment* 
Hence it is that^ as Madame de Stael observes, they have no 
fixed standard of taste. Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller nad before 
their eyes a vibratory and uncertain criterion of excellence, and 
were therefore perpVftually changing the form and model of their 
dramas,. One of the prerogatives which is assumed by almost 
every critic of thal country is a perfect independence of all former 
codes or canons. Hence it is that they overlook the only real 
standard of critic^ investigation, thaf practicable excellence 
which is alone permitted to the intellect of man, and which 
consists in a mixed but harmonious assemblage of faults and 
beauties, of graces and defects, in pursuit of the shadowy 
forms of an ideal perfection. In such a relaxation from all 
precedent or rule, it may be easily supposed, that the tone of 
criticism becomes exaggerated ; that every thing is stated in 
the extreme, and scarcely any proposition laid down that is 
sufficiently mixed or qualified. 

Whilst we attribu^^e, however, M. Schlegel’s animadver^ona 
on Euripides to the love of paradox, incident, for the reasons 
just stated, to the critical school of the Germans, we are not 
on the other hand insensible to the force of certain objections, 
which have been legitimately urged against the poet, and for 
some of which he has been judiciously reprehended by, the 
old scholiast. True it is, that he deals most profusely in 
maxims (yvafjLai), that his dialogue abounds with too quick re- 
ciprocations, that his loquacity (XaMa) occasionally retards the 
action of his pieces, that his rhetoric has some flavour of the 
schools, and that his prologues torment us now and tlieii with 
the most tedious genealogies. But the imputation of a relaxed 
morality seems to us the very fever of exaggerated criticism. 
And how is tlie imputation supported ? It seems that this great 
master of pathos and feeling has sometimes put into the mouths 
of his persons ambiguous Mnd casuistic maxims; for instance, 

“ the mouth has sworn, but the heart disavows the oath,” which 
has been so severely ridiculed by Aristophanes. But are dra- 
matic passages fairly dealt by, when they are torn from their, 
context, and the characters by whom they are uttered? Yes, 
observes M. Schlegel; for# their abbreviated and sententious 
form fixes them on the memory, and renders them more liable 
to a perverted application, ourely this is considering the 
matter too curiously.” For how is the argument to end, without 
involving in the sweeping condemnation of an Index expurga^ 
torius the brief and sententious aphorisms of fraud or cunning, 
ambition or avarice, which occur in almost every page of the 
dramatists and poets ? Thns we have the miser’s consoling 
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doctrine in Horace ready cut and dried for misers in all times 
and countries. Populus me sibilate 8cc. &c. ; Shakspeare’s 
solace for affrighted ambition, hesitating to wade through 
slaughter to a throne, '' Things bad begun," &c. &c. These 
little maxims are prepared for pocket use, short, epigrammatic, 
and easy to be remembered. Yet it would-^emand more than 
common gravity to hear them arraigned, as tending to make 
men misers or murderers. 

There are other exceptions urged by IVJr. Mitchell against 
Euripides, both as a .poet and amoral writer, which it 
would lengthen our digression too much to notice. They 
derive, however, their strength from an ill-timed and forced 
comparison of the bard with JEschylus and Sophocles, 
his great precursors. True, he has neither the bold and 
overbearing sublimity of th6 one, nor the manly yet delicate 

S races of the other. For, the whole frame and texture of his 
ramas bespeak a new stage of the art. It was an experiment 
that had not till then been tried, to exhibit a closer conformity 
between the tragic stage and what is really passing in the 
world, than is to be found in the plays of the poets just alluded 
to. To this end, it was requisite for him to do that which had 
not been done before, to consider the almost boundless region 
of the human passions, the endless conflicts of human purposes, 
and the diversified sorrows which are scattered around us, as 
the rightful domain of tragedy. Hence he neither employed 
the elevated and fanciful personages of JEschylus, nor the pure^ 
and faultless characters of Sophocles, for they were instru- 
ments that would have impeded his design. His dramatic 
persons for the same reason, though belonging to what are 
called the heroic times, speak the language of human beings ; 
they are gladdened by the same joys, bowed down by the same 

S riefs which affect us all. We might do greater justice to 
•uripides, by enlarging upon the topic ; but to those who can- 
not mel the exquisite pathos of the poet to a degree sufficient 
to stifle the cavils of so minute a criticism, every appeal would be 
fruitless. With such understandings, we want a common lan- 
guage to be mutually understood. These-, however, are not 
our own sentiments only : they are confirmed by the suffrage 
of critics and scholars of the highest authority. As to the 
morality of his dramas, it may be enough to mention our own 
Miltom ji. man of austere morals, versed in all human learning, 
and J^l^e^iar with every form and cofnbination of poetic beauty. 

it is well known, adopted Euripides into the circle of 
Kwlkerary friendships, and devoted himself with the fondest 
enthusiasm to a diligent and critical perusal of his text. But 
we shall take our leave of the topio^ by citing the testimony of 
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^ modem critic> who understood Euripides just as well as the 
German critic, or Cambridge translator, and then return to 
Aristophanes: « 

^Osor formidolosec superstitionis, quae civcs Atticos agitabat, dc 
uno Deo universi ccfiditore, de providil divinse mentis circa res humanas 
cura, de virtutis amch^s^^e certo scelerum vindice, de prcemiis piorum 
sic seivsit, ut in ista terrarum orbis caligine, solus ille poetarum sapuissd 
dignusque Socratis consortio fuerit visas Clementi Ale\andrino, atque 
inter paucos proximqs acccpisse vcritatem, quam Christiani profitemur* 
Verae virtutis et hooSiti laudator constanti^simus.’^ ^ 

He who would judge accurately of the old Greek comedy, must 
keep his eye upon the contemporary state of Athenian manners, 
and remember that about tne time of Pericles, the natural 
sensibility of the Athenians, fostqfed by his encouragement, had 
grown into an ungovernable passion for the theatre. As an 
agreeable alternation to the noble productions of the tragic 
Muse, and the severer exercises of the mind by pity and terror, 
arose the old comedy, which combined all tne playfulness of 
the most sportive buffoonery, with the higher graces bf the 
drama. For the Athenians were sensitively alive to the ridi- 
culous. Their comedy therefore was a luscious and varied ban- 
quet for those who were addicted to laughter, and Hot very 
nice about what they laughed at: it was a species of amuse- 
ment, unfettered by the regular laws of the drama ; in Vhich 
the poet, out of a gross and wild improbability, in which real 
and fictitious persons, wit, and satire, and personal defamation, 
produced the most unexpected combinations, whirled his au- 
dience through a world of his own creation. Athens, it must 
also be remembered, was the centre of a small but powerful 
state. The sovereignty was in the hands of the people. Every 
marked distinction was annihilated. The right of citizenship 
was rigorously confined to a certain nuipber: hence every 
species of excellence, tl^^t seemed to overtop the democratic 
equality, when denounced and ridiculgd on the stage, admi- 
nistered to the debased appetite for defamatioii, which, as we 
have already observed, was a prominent feature of the Athenian 
character; a passion so omnivorous, that even the sister art 
of painting largely partook of its spirit, 

dut besides the^causes which we have enumerated as acting 
powerfully on the Greek comedy, it had other peculiarities. The 
perplexities which, gradua^y unravelled^ constitute the plots, aa 
they are called, of the modery drama — the embarrassments and 
rivalships of lovers — the delicate distresses of heroines— all of* 
which are cleared up at the termination; — ^there was nothing 
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that approached to this in the ancient comedy. Aristophane& 
cared nothing about his plots : he abounds with what does not 
in the least conduce to the business of fhe di:ama. But Mr. 

' Bayes, no mean authority, has told us that the only use of the 
plot is to bring in good tilings. By this test;^ the comedies of 
Aristophanes a;-e unexceptionable. IIiji.sceries are those of a 
magic lantern, whose wild and grotesque figures succeed each 
other ill a series irregular but not confused, and with a free- 
dom, that seems to laugh at the pedantic rigpur of the unities. 
There is another distinction : our comedies lire drawn, for the 
most part, from the prevailing humours of certain classes and 
subdivisions ; the frustrated pretences of that ludicrous but 
common vanity, which measures its demands upon the homage 
of others by that which it pays to itself*, and that other species 
of it which is incident to certain ranks and distinctions, and 
arises out of a sort ote.sprit de corps. Nothing of this kind existed 
at Athens, and therefore furnished no pleasantry for tlniir stage. 
For the Athenian institutions w^ere uniformly equal ; no con- 
dition*of life was prominent enough to be characterized by it# 
appropriate foibles, or to generate its peculiar humour. 

As to the ordoiinance of the Greek stage, wc know but little. 
The Abbe Barthelemy, in his ‘‘ Anacharsis,"' has laboured the 
subject with much research; but nothing satisfactory is the 
result- of Ins researches. An apprehension of substituting 
conjecture for fact restrains ns from enlarging on the music and 
dancing of the Greeks, of which the eft'ecis have probably been 
much exaggerated. We shall only observe, that the absence 
of those sources of dramatic imitation, which we have just no- 
ticed, reduced the dramatic subjects of the old comedy to two ; 
political affairs, and private defamation. The comic cliorus, 
therefore, which generally represented the people, was an im- 
portant agent. Besides this, the Greek comedies were parodies 
of their most popuhft* tragedies, and got vp. wdth all the pomp and 
circumstance oi the tragic drama. Upon the chorus the comic 
poet lavished all his skill in rhythm and harmony. Such was the 
opulence of Afistophanes, that he has cliorusses which, for 
beauty and diction, and sweetness of versification, are not sur- 
passed either by Sophocles or Euripides. The peciiliaf dis- 
tinction, however, of the comic chorus is the Parabasis ; it is 
this which constitutes the great charm of Aristophanes : for 
by this invention the Author, in the intervals of the acts, 
(though strictly speaking, the Greet: comedy is not divisible 
^into acts,) himself addi^essed ih€ audience. He extolled his 
own merit : if he had been unsuccessful in former contests, he 
complained of the injustice, not unfrequently of the want of 
taste of his judges ; sometimes ha threw out satyric taunt# 
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against his rivals ; sometimes arraigned the public measures, or 
proposed new ones. Such was the anomalous and singular 
construction of the jold comedy, of which we have brought a 
few peculiarities to the notice of our readers, that tliey might 
come in some degree prepared for what must otherwise stnke 
them with surpriz^itaiot with disgust, when t^ey take up the 
come^dies of Aristophanes in their own language. 

Enough has been already said, to show that w;e are sensible 
of the appallii^ difficulty of rendering Aristophanes in a 
living tongue. TAMr. Mitchell wq concede a familiar 

acquaintance with the old scholia, and the customs and habits 
of Athens. We trust also that he is not deficient in the more 
ordinary requisite of a translator ; a critical knowledge of the 
text, and great industry, aided by natural acuteness in its eluci- 
dation, But all these endowmeires may superlatively fall to the 
lot of a translator ; and after all, Aristophanes remain untrans- 
lated. It is no reproach to fail w'here success is scarcely attain- 
able. The difficulty seems insurmountable in the translation of 
a comic poet. Of tragedy, the language is universal : Us pas- 
sions and sorrows are of all times and countries, and written 
in the univ ersal charter of our nature*: but folly and affectation, 
and tliose moral deformities which belong to the ridiculous—- 
these are not conventional. They are so modified by times and 
circumstances, and forms of polity and society, that they lose 
all their vitality when they are transplanted to other times, and 
placed indifferent groupes, and surrounded with other circum- 
stances. These are general impediments: others are peculiar 
to Aristophanes. His beauties are so peculiarly those of a 
country and dialect, they are in short so truly Attic, enshrined 
as it were in so rich and exquisite a diction, that all his bright- 
ness becomes dim as soon as it is viewed through another me- 
dium ; and his humour is of so volatile and aerial a quality, 
that it will for ever elude tlie grasp of the* most accomplished 
translator. Still it would be pedantry to assert, that every 
effort to give a tolerable sketch of him in English must be 
unavailing. The problem is, by what rules and on what prin- 
ciples such a translation should be conducted? Our opinion is, 
thatWr. Mitchell, with whatever felicity of- versification he 
has eKecuted his task, has followed rules and principles which 
have led him astray from his original. 

Translators are naturally impatient of restraint : but there 
are certain statutes and regulations, from which they can plead 
.no exemption. As far as it is*possible, we have a right to know^ 
in English what the author said in Greek. There is however a re- 
fuge to which they sometimes betake themselves. They tell us, 
that if it is not wmat the author actually said, it is what he would 
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liftVe said, had hei^rittiefnin Eteiish. To this maxim it is to be: 
ascribed, that the Father of roetrv, whose excellencies are 
^gOur of thought and simplicity of expression^ has appeared 
ilt'er translation, where the thought is for the most part oveiv 
Idid' by the diction. But the licence, if rightly exercised by 
tiher translator ot Homer, ought not to be^^l?:ifhed by him, who 
undertakes Aristophanes, and for a plain reason^ The solids 
of sentiment,” says Dr. Johnson, will not be im- 
paired by the freest version : ” but as to cc^oquial and idio- 
matic expression, and those combinations which we style wit, 
of these we shall get nothing at all in a translation, which is 
wholly absolved from its original. What then is required of a 
^nslator? Not that he should perplex his readers or himself 
in a vain attempt to give his author the kind of English, which 
he supposes that he would have used hafl he written English : 
for • 

Thus Greece and Rome in modern dress arrayed 
Is but antiquity in masquerade.” 

Ah English poem is not the legitimate exchange for a Greek 
originat. But we require from translators a species of Eng- 
lish, which, without 'violence to the laws and idioms of our 
owxi tongue, interprets, with all possible fidelity, those of the 
^thor. That it will, after all, be an unfaithful representation 
in respect of spirit and character is certttin ; but this is a neces- 
sary condition of translation : a general likeness is all that can 
be demanded. It is true the English reader will peruse with 
unmoved muscles, in his own tongue, that which convulsed an 
Athenian with laughter. What of that ? he must bend to neces- 
sity. Time and space will not yield to his^desires. All that 
he can rationally expect is an approximation so close as to 
give him an idea, however faint, of the general character of 
what was considered" to be humour in Athens. 

Not that we require a servile interpretation ; we contend only 
against that spectes of paraphrase which, whilst it is perpetu- 
al eddying iri circles round the author, never comes near him. 
We do not quarrel with Mr. Mitchell for adopting the diction 
which Cumberland employed in his spirited translations of the 
preserved in Athenaeus. * The language of Jonso^ and 
Fletcher, adopted by that critic, is the genuine and native vigour 
of our speech, antiquated, biit not obsolete. But we hold nim 

being faithful to the imagery of his 
original; mr this is indisp&nsab)e in translation, according 
to tfae/itatutes in that case made and provided. How can we 
form a conception of the qualities of a poet’s imagination, but 
by the figures which he employs ? If other metaphors or similes 
are substituted, wc lose the distinefive strokes of the author; 
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'and the translator is disloyal to his original. We think that 
Mr. Mitchell has egregiously offended in this^articular. Nor did 
Mr. Cumberland, in his excellent translation of The Clouds,” 
play the metrical tricks exhibited by Mr. Mitchell, in the vain 
imagination of representing the unimitated and inimitable 
measures of the cjimic master in namby-pamby verse, and sing- 
ing rhyme. Nof^'aid he treat his readers with centos from 
Shakspcare, and other poets familiar to our ears ; a practice 
against which we strongly protest, and for this reason: — wfe 
are willing to flatli^r ourselves that we are reading Aristophanes, 
when we read the plays translated -by Mr. Mitchell; but the 
illusion vanishes, when we find that Shakspeate and other of 
our elder poets have supplied any portion of his dialogue. 
Memory whispers where the translator stole liis spoils ; a^d 
the whole has a clumsy and i^tch-work appearance. More- 
over, most of the passages which Mr. Mitchell by means of 
this larceny has taken Irom our great bard, are parts as it 
were of a consecrated edifice. The abstraction of them from 
their hallowed precincts is a sort of profanation. It is the dila- 
pid'tition of Sliakf^peare to furnish brick and cement fo other 
writers. Now, that we may not appear unjustly querulous, we 
will subjoin a few instances out of many in which this has 
been done : Double, double, toil and trouble.” Acharn. 37, 
Damned be he that first cries hold.” Ibid. 48. “ Looped and 
windowed raggedness.” Ibid. 60. All pomp and ‘circum- 
stance of glorious w-ar.” Ibid. 74. Oh lor a muse of fire.” 

Ibid. 90. And in the Knights, p. 218, 

“ All these to hear 

Did the, grave council seriously incline.” 

Nor is it Shakspeare only on whom contributions are levied. 
Hudibras pays his share : 

do ribs of cold irejn 

My (icart, man, inviron.” 

And in the same play occurs a well-known line : 

Or had practised oldest vices newest kind of ways.” 

Evwi Lord Foppington supplies his celebrated exclamation, 
slap my vitals.” 

Mr. Mitchell is frequently pleased to changeijthe figure of the 

E oet; an arbitrary and lawless procedure in our opinion, un- 
ds there exists an absolute necessity for it. Thus in the 
Acharnians, Dicaeopolis sqms up His plagues, and contrasts 
^ them with his pleasurable sensatiQiis. * Talking of the former, 
he says, ' 
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a figure, of which the literal meaning is, that his afflictions 
equalled in number a mountain of sand. Mr. Mitchell para- 
phrastically substitutes a metaphor and a simile : 

** But for my plagues, they come in whole battalions, 

In numbers numberless, like ocean’s waves.” 

With these exceptions, and others upon .which we are unwil- 
ling to dilate, we gladly bear our testimony to the general 
spirit which characterizes these translations, and to the skill 
and versatility with which the chorusses and^arabases are ren- 
dered. We are not indeed.much enamourefi of suph metres as 

** Double, double, toil and trouble, quickly step and change 
your plan, 

^ Inquisition or petition ftiust arrest the shameless man.*' 

But the sum of our opinions upon Mr. MitchelFs work is this ; 
that they are only fragments of translations ; scenes and dia- 
loges being sometimes omitted, and supplied by a prose narra- 
tion, often much longer than the passages that are not trans- 
lated, qn which Mr. Mitchell kindly undertakes the office of 
interlocutor, and, like Mr. Bayes, insinuates the plot into 
the boxes ; ” that his notes are valuable elucidations of his 
author, and that some of the scenes are rendered with great 
felicity of execution. We shall conclude this article with a 
few extracts as specimens. 

In the Acharnians, there is a paraphrastic but elegant trans- 
fusion into English verse of the hymn to Phales, beginning 
eraipe with which we would willingly have treated 

our readers, were not the mysteries of the god somewhat too 
much revealed, in spite of the skill with which the grossness 
of the original is avoided. We insert the following translation 
of the exquisite Invocation to Peace, in the Acliarnians, which 
the poet put into the mouth of Dica3opolis, the chorus having 
already invoked the tjod of War : 

Die, •* Maid, whatever thy appellation, 

1'ruce, or Reconciliation, 

Thee, I ipean, whose fitmost place is 
With fair Venus and the Graces, 

(With them was thy earliest dwelling) ; — 

Lovely cliarmer i all excelling, 

Pld 1 see thee, nor discover 
Gifts that might have won a lover 
In tliat forehead opening fn2(, 

In that boon and buxom air ? 

But the dull deliisibn’s over — 

Call me instant from above 
Him the winged child of love; 
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Him that’s draivn by painter’s hand^ 

Weaving roses in a band : 

He the holy priest shall be 
(Worthy thy fair self and me) 

To bind fast the chains, which never 
May our fates and fortunes sever. — 

Pey'ckrnce you think my heart is cold^ ^ 

And mark my hairs^ and say I'm old. 

Old 1 own me, yet hind fate 
Triple blessings did me wait. 

If m}^ot be join’d with thine— 

To plant in lengthen’d rffnlts the vine, 

To graft the fig-tree’s tender shoots, 

To pluck the vineyard’s purpling fruits 
And olive-trees in many a row 
Around our farm shajl circling grow. 

Fragrant oil and juice supplying 
To anoint our limbs at will. 

When yon moon but lately dying 

Once more begins her lamp to fill.” (P. 1 IS— 115.) 

The lines in italics seem to have been suggested by Obwley^a 
Ode of Anacreon, 

Oft I’m by the women told,” &c. 

We close our specimens of Mr. Mitchell’s work with the fol- 
lowing speech of Demosthenes, from the Knights, because it 
paints the sovereign people with admirable force, and humour, 
and it is rendered with great spirit : 

“ With reverence to your worships, ’tis our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grain’cl, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master; one much giv’n 
'To a bean-diet; somewhat hard of hearing: 

Dernus his name, sii^, of the parisli Pynx here. 

Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought home a lusty slave from Paphlagonia, 

Fresh from the fan-yard, tight and yare, and with 
As nimble fingers and as foul a niofith 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner- Paphlagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration) bow’d and scrap’d, 

And fawn’d and j^vagg’d his ears and tail, dog-fadiicn ; 

And tims soon slipp’d into the old man’s graces. 

Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 

Witli speeches to»this tune, made all bis own. 

* Good sir, the court, is up,— you’ve judg’d one cause, — 

’Tis time to take the bath ; allow me, sir,— 

This cake is excellent— pray sup’ this bioth— 

This soup will not offend you, tho* cropfull— 
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You love an obo]u$ ; pray take these three— 

Honour nfie, sir, with your commands for supper/ 

Sad times meanwhile* for us I— with prying looks. 

Round comes my man of h^des, and if he finds us 
Cooking a little somethingfor our master. 

Incontinently lays his paw upon it, 

And modestly in his own name presents, it ! 

It was 6ut t’other day these hands hadmixt 
• A Spartan pudding for him ; there — at Pyli^s : 

Slily and craflily the knave stole on me. 

Ravish’d the feast and to my master boi^ it. 

Then none but he,«forsooth, must wait at table : • 

(Wc dare not come in sight) but there he stands 
All «upper-time, and with a leathern fly-flap 
Whisks off the advocates ; anon the knave 
Chants out his oracles, and, when he sees 
The old man plung’d in hiysteries to the ears, 

Aj^d scar’d from his few senses, marks his time, 

And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Now come in troops ; and at fheir heels the whip. 
Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And begs of one, — browbeats another,— cheats 
A third, and frightens all. ‘ My honest friends, 

These cords cut deep, you’ll find it — I say nothing,— 
Judge you between your purses and your backs; 

I could, perhaps.’ — We take tlic gentle hint, 

And give him all ; if not, the old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder parts, ^ 

That^flogging is a jc^t to’t, a mere flea-bite— 

W'herefore, [turning to Nidus) befits it that w^e think what 
course 

To take, or where to look for help.” (P. 161 — 161.) 


Art. III . — The Life of Voltaire^ iritk wleresting Pariiailars 
respecting his Death, and Anecdotes and Characters of his Cow- 
temporaries. By Frank Hall Slandish, Esq. 8vo. pp. 393. 
Andrews. London, 1821. 

Thi.s is a panegyric on Voltaire, in which just so much his 
wickedness is exhibited as was necessary to give some verisi nili- 
tude to the portrait ; while most of the dark Knes are softc\ned 
off, and the wbple is coloured with th,e glowing tints of phii\in- 
thr«py,«phiIo«aphy) and lofty independence of character. A leV; 
Olympics of th&^thor’s oit/n sentiments will be sufficient to show 
our readers how capable he is of doing justice to his hero. 
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Of the frequent obscenity of the volume^nse give no example ; 
the biographer of Voltaire owht to be aUo#eQ s^e latitude in 
this respect, of^is book woula not be worthy of its subject. Mr. 
Standish’s impurity has, howeter, the superaddi^^merit of not 
being always necessary to Ids narrative ; it is often gratuitous — 
he appears anxious to prove how well he has succeeded, not as a 
njere iiiiitator or servile copyist, but in imbibinj^ the true spirit 
of the author of La Pucelle,” whom Rousseau himself could 
not tolerate within the limits of his republic, “ because his plays 
j corrupted the maril|ers of the people.” 

The following are Mr. Standish*s Ynliture ideas o*li the subject 
of love, friendship, marriage, and the female character. We 
quote some of the least licentious passages ; 

A matrimonial alliance is generally formed for mutual conveni* 
ence; the pure passion of love is debased by that of interest; but 
sincere friendship is a reciprocal interchange’ of benefits unmixed with 
any sordid consideration of advantage or requital.” (P. 93.) 

** There are few women, of any temperament, who are not addicted 
to some vice, or to some pleasure. Though the Marquise du Chatelet 
loved celebrity and literature by profession, these were, even with her, 
secondary passions to intrigue and gambling. The former rendered 
her unfaithful to her husband, and afterwards to her lover ; and the 
latter disturbed their mutual peace by embarrassing their fortune. 
No woman, however, united the power of .pursuing dissipation and 
study at the same time, with so much success ; and beholders saw 
with astonishment the commentatrix of Newton, after leaving a card- 
table, instruct, and converse with the learned and tjie gay. Her attach- 
ment to Voltaire added to the happiness of his life; and, though she 
occasionally provoked his jealousy, he loved her the better when it 
passed away ; for, if any thing real, or which exists in this wor]^, can 
It all approach to the representations of poetical love, or imaginary 
affection, it is a connexion of this nature, unmixed with interest, and 
unfettered by restraint.” (P. 163, ISl-.) 

^ For a specimen of this writer’s view of Bivine Providence we 
give the following passage : 

Voltaire having been ordered by the ting to select for him a 
public lecturer, recommended the Abbe de Prades. This is the same 
Abbe, who, being desirous of taking the title of doctor in theology, 
main'Vined, with the greatest intrepidity, at a full meeting in the Sor- 
bonnjf, at Paris, the following doctrines : * That our soul is nothing 
mordthan an igneous flui^, after the opinion of the old fathers ; that 
Moms is the most impudent of all historians, after some more learned 
iw; and, lastly, that the nfiracles of Jesus Christ resembled thosoof 
TOuiapius upon his own authority.’ This boldness in the promulgation 
6f what were judged to be such detestable principles, gained the Abb4 
A great reputation over all Burope, and a small fortune at Berli A. Fre- 
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4erick made him a pt^bendary, as well as a lecturer. Theopius la- 
ittentedi and the wicked laui^ned at bad works producing such good 
£rdlt» but the tvdys ^ Providence are imcrutahle, and n6t to be measured 
hy human rules^ or lam (p. 229.) 

The following is Mr. Standish’s view of the duty of suicide : 

The confiscation of a proscribed man’s property is absurd ; for 
there arc few who wish to live, after being deprived both of their ho- 
nour and their fortune ; if he be a philosopher and h man of courage, 
he will deprive himself of life : and if a theologian, and not deficient 
in resolution, he will do the same.'* (p. 369.) t 

We are at no loss to discover where our author learned this 
^ctrine, for the theatre seems to be his church, and his priest 
is Voltaite. We have heard much respecting the moral lessons 
to be learned by the gross exhibitions which pollute the stage; 
but [we scarcely recollect anj^ thing on this siipject that can vie 
with the profane flippancy oi the following passage : 

A fine play often produces as good feelings, or as much moral 
amelioration of character, and is often listened to with as much atten- 
tion a6*the finest pulpit eloquence. The nearer examples of courage in 
the support of virtue, or constancy and 'firmness in distress, are brought 
before our eyes, while the tyranny of worldly opinions is triumphing 
or trampling over the endurance of philosophy, or fortitude, tlie more 
we can reconcile its influence to our own case; and, even if we go 
back tq antiquity for examples, there are few who will not allow the 
unconquerable spirit of Cato in Utica, whose mind could never be en- 
slaved, although the universe was sinking beneath the powerful grasp 
of a successful rival, when brought before our view in the glowing co- 
lours of modern genius, to be as striking as the most tranquil death-bed 
scene of the most pious Quristiany commented on by holy xo) iters^ or ap-^ 
provm by sanctified discourse V (P, 14.3, 144.) 

Of the author s conception of the most common charities of 
our nature, the reader may form a judgment from the following 
picture of filial affection : 

‘‘ Few things add so much to the enjoyment of literary fame,* or the 
prosecution of literary acquirements, as independence. Voltaire owed 
his, principally to the London edition of the Henriade ; to fortunate 
speculations in the public funds; and, to the death of his father — the 
last, though not the most amiable, yet the most secret and si icere, 
wish, of an expectant son." (P. 134.) ^ f 

His religious opinions are very short and simple ; for exijlnple, 

** Perhaps some may conclude by acquiescing in the opinion Sf the 
Dervisc of the fable, who supposes us j^aced in this world, rauJ^ on 
the same plan as rats inhabit a sbipewhich the Grand Seignior sehds 
to Eg]jpt.*’ (P. 289.) 

Occupation of mind, and the consolations of true religion, are 
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boasted of as the strongest antidotes to grief; but the speculations, or 
the experience of the sage, as tJoeU as the resignation qf the pious^ are 
Jbund useless andioeak in calamity } and the oitteroess of sorroar Ui* 
umphs over hum^ theories.” (P. 220, 221.) 

The old catechisms taught, that man’s chief end is to work 
out his salvation, to glorify God, and to enjoy bis presence 
hereafter in heaven. Mr. Standish’s idea rcspA:ting our pro- 
bationary state is quite a discovery in moral science. We ima- 
gined it had always been allowed, even by those who consider 
Christianity a delu9|on, that at least it is often a happy one, and 
particularly in soothing the troubles of the mourner, and calm- 
ing the bed of death. But Mr. Standish docs not allow it even 
this faint praise. He knows as little of the history, as he does of 
the power, of Religion- 

Voltaire does not shine alone^in the pages before us; even 
Frederick, his master, comes in for his share of admiration ; 
and is actually praised (p. 182) for his goodness of heart 
Really this is insufferable ; for if ever any one man has betrayed a 
more callous heart than all others, Voltaire alwi^s excepted, it was 
Frederic of Prussia, misnamed the Great. We should Bb glad 
to know what Mr. Standish would say to such a passage of 
history as the following : — A certain royal general, who possessed 
a large share of goodness of heart,” intending one night to 
make an important movement in his camp, gave orders that by 
eight o’clock all the lights should be extinguished, under |)ain of 
death. The instant the time arrived, the general sallied out to 
see whether his orders were punctually obeyed. In the tent of 
captain Zietern he found a light. The captain, anxious to dis- 
patch a letter which he was writing to his wife, had either not 
observed the signal, or had been led, in the ardour of his affec- 
tion, to neglect it for a few moments, in order to finish his 
epistle, which he was actually folding at the moment the gcneilil 
entered his tent. A man of peculiar ‘*goodi\ess of heart” would, 
perhaps, have shut his eyes, or have framed or accepted some 
excuse to save the life of a valuable office[ under such affecting 
circumstances; or if military discipline rendered that impossible, 
would at least have announced the fatal tidings in the least cruel 

S r which could be devised for the occasion. But Frederic’s 
L'ss of heart operated in a very different manner : he or- 
the officer, who was on his knees pleading for mercy, to 
nd inform him to whom he had been writing. The 
py man replied, that he had retained the light for a very 
nutes only, in order tq conclude a lejtter to his beloved 
Frederic coolly ordered him to add one line more, which^ 
he would dictate, and which was to inform the unhappy \9oman, 
without assigning any reason, that before she received that 



be no more. Zietem was obliged to ob<^, 
^41^ llieiia mornioff be was shot. Such are the tender mercies 
^^fUheisni. The military execution might be affair of expe* 
^ency; but the gratuitous superadded barbarity was the spon- 
^tttlleous efKision of Frederics own *** good heart.*' Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Standish would not see much barbarity in the 
'transaction; for, in describing the inhuman tortures inflicted 
by the pagans on the early Christian martyrs, he is quite merrj' 
on the subject, and talks of a droll picture of a man im-* 
paled,” &c. ( 

Voltaire, Frederic’s best friend, the companion of his studies, 
and , the corrector of his verses, or, as he himself termed it, 
the washer of his dirty linen,” could not long live with him, 

, and has given in his letters the most disgusting picture of that 
heart which Mr. Standish oonceives to have been naturally 
good, till it was corrupted by kingly power. While Frederic 
was professing the most ardent friendship for Voltaire, he was 
heard to say, that he should not want him aboVe twelve months 
longer;” adding, “ we squeeze the orange, and throw away the 
rind.^ This remark soon came to Voltaire’s ears ; for this kind- 
hearted fraternity never kept any secrets, the knowledge of which 
would serve to wound and irritate the minds of their ilcar friends. 
Voltaire, did not approve of this friendly squeeze, and prepared 
to decamp from the royal abode ; hoping, before it was too late, 
fHS hebimself remarks in one of his letters to Madame Denis, 
to save the rind.” He thus portrays, in the same letter, his 
beloved protector’s character : — “ I will compile a dictionary for 
the'uSe of kings. My friend, signifles niy slave ; — my dear friend^ 
is as much as to say, you are more than indifferent to me; — by 
I will make you happy, j’ou are to understand, I will hear with 

f ou so long as I shall need you ;—sup with me to-night, means, 
'will make you my butt to-night This dictionary might be 
carried on to a greal; length, and be npt unworthy a place in the 
encyclopaedia.” He goes on in the same strain. We recom- 
mend Mr. Standish to turn to the following passage, in parti- 
cular, as peculiarly characteristic of the good-hearted Frederic: 
** What! delight in making mischief among those who live 
'With him ! To say every thing that is kind to a persoir, and 
-write pamphlets against him ! To lure a man from his cc untry, 
by ihe most endearing expressions and solemn promises, rind to 
treat him with the blackest mdlicc ! What a contrast ! f And 
this is the man who wrote in such % philosophic strain [ft(ark, 
f. Standish], that I mistook him for a philosopher, and st^ad 
*biiSi] North/* Voltaire adds, with more than 

hh usual tmth, tie said you are a philosopher, and so am I 
but 1 begin lo see thafrmtker of us 
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But we needed not to haVe referred to tbe'f^ge of history, ox^ 
to the letters of Voltaire ; for Mr. Standish’a own book records 
anecdotes in abinidanc^of this monarchical freethinker; proving 
him to have been as hard-hearted as he was vain, licentious, 
and over-bearing. We present the following porttait, from Mr. 
Standish’s pencil, for the admiration of those who^ would wish to 
behold “ a'" truly j[)liilosophical” king: 

This singular government, — these manners still more strange,— 
this contrast of stoici^ and epicurism,— of severity in the military dis* 
Iqipline, — and of effeminacy in the interior^of the palace, — tkepag^ tuitk 
%»hom he used to amuse himself in his cabinet^ and soldiers passing the- 
gauntlet six and thirty times under the windows of the King, who wat^ 
looking* on at the punishment,— discourses on morality, and an unruly 
licentiousness, composed a fantastical picture, with which few persons 
were acquainted^ at that time, and which has since been never beheld, 
in Europe.'* (P. 20L) 

Whether it was through econom}', or through policy, Frederick did 
not grant the least favour to his old favourites, and, above all, to those 
who liad exposed their lives in his service, when he was Prince RoyaL, 
He did not pay the money wiiich Jie had then borrowed: and, as ‘ 
Louis XII. did not revenge the injuries he had experienced when 
Duke of Orleans, the King of Prussia forgot the debts of the Prince. 
Rojal. The poor mistress, who had been whipped for him by the hand 
of the executioner, was married to the clerk of the hackney-coach 
office, for there were eighteen hackney-coaches in Berlin ; and her 
former lover presented her with a yearly pension of seventy crowns, 
which was always paid with the greatest exactness. Her name was 
Shommers, a tall woman, very thin, with the look of a sybil, who did 
not appear to be worth undergoing a dogging for a prince. Never- 
theless, when at Berlin, Frederi^ displayed much sumptuousness on 
public days. It was a splendid sight to see him at table, surrounded by 
twenty princes of the empire, served on the finest gold plate in Europe, 
and thirty fine pages, and as many young edukes, richly dressed, bear- 
ing large dishes of solid gold. The great officers were then seen ; but, 
except at such times, they never appeared. After dinner, they used to 
go to the opera, in a large Rouse, three hundred feet long, which one 
of his chamberlains, named KnoberstofF, builuwithout the help of an 
architect. The best singers, and the best dancers, were in his pay. 
La Barbarani was then performing on his theatre. She afterwards 
niarrle.»cl the son of his chancellor. The king had ordered this dancer 
to be mken away from Veniqp by some soldiers, and she was brou^t 
by waj \ of Vienna up to Berlin. He was rather in love with her, be- 
causeylier legs resembled those of a man. A singular thing is, that 
he u^d to give her thirty-tw^ thousand francs, as yearly wages. His 
It^an poet, who used to make verses for the operas, of which he 
/Jmed the planr himself, hadonl^ twelve hundred francs a yeav; but^ 
ilk to be considered he was very ugly, and could not dance. La Bar« 
toani had alone more than the emolament of three ministers of state 
together. As to the Italian poet, be one day ^aid himself. He stole 
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ftom- achapely used by the first King of Prussia, some old gold galoons, 
with which It was ornamented. The king, who never frequented a 
-cWch, said, that he found himself no loser. Be^fSes, he had just 
been writing a dissertation in favour of tliieving, which is printed in 
the collection of his academy ; and he did not think it proper, at 
this time, to belie his writings by his actions. This indulgence, how- 
ever, was not e^ftended towards the military. There was ^ gentleman 
of Franclie Comte, in the prisons of Spandau, six. feet high, whom the 
late king had enticed away on account of his tallness. They had pro- 
mised him the place of chamberlain, and allotted him that of a common 
abldier. The poor man sopn, after deserted, with a few more of his^ 
comrades : he was seized, and brought before his Majesty, to whom he 
was either miignanimous, or simple, enough to observe, he only repent- 
ed of one thing, which was not having killed such a tyrant. For this 
answer, his nose and his ears were cut off 5 he was made to pass the 
gauntlet six-and-thirty times, and afterwards sent to Spandau to work 
on the public roads. He was working still when Mr. de Valori, the 
French envoy, begged Voltaire to ask his pardon from the very cle- 
ment son of the very cruel Frederick William. His majesty was , 
pleased to say, that it was for him, la Clemenza di Tito was performed; 
a beaiitiful opera, by the celebrated Metastasio, put into music by the 
king himself, aided by the Italian, He took a good opportunity of re- 
commending to his consideration the case of the poor Franche Comtois, 
without cars and without a nose, and composed the following appeal in 
his favour : 

G6nie Universj?!, ame iiensiblc ct ferme, 

Quoi ! lorsque vous rdgnez, il est dos roalhenreux I 
Aux (ourmens H"un cuii|jable il vous faut mettre un (rrme 
£( ne’n mettre jamais a vos soiiis g6n6reux. 

Voyez aupr^j de vou» les prifercs tr^mblantes, 

Fi lies (hi repentir, maitressesdes grand cceurs 
S’^tonner d'arroser de larmes impoissantes 
Les mains qui de la terre ont du s6clier les ceeiirs. 

Ah ! pourquoi m’efaller, avec inagnifireiice, 

Ce spectaric brillant ou triomphe Titus ? 

Pour achffver la fete, ^galez sa ctemeiice, 

E( I’imitez tout, ou iie le vaiitez plus. 

“ The request was strong; but il had the advantage of being in verse. 
The king promised some lenity, and even some months after, he had 
the goodness to put the old gentleman into the hospital at six sous a 
day. He had refused that favour to the queen his mother, who/ very 
likely,’ had asked for it in prose.** (P. 2C^ — 205») i 

There is nothing in this passage respecting some of Frc(?^ric’s 
grosser gratifications, or. of those scenes of which even '' Mr. 
Standish, who is not very squeamfsh, is obliged to excl&^m, 

Modesty prevents the biograplmr from proceeding with tBh ' 
cletails^’’ though, by the way, modesty does not perform the same 
useful office for our author on many other equally necessary oc- 
casions. Those who arc able to formeny idea of what modesty 
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is^ well know that it is not so much by facts gravely and se* 
verely stated, « as by the flippant dcscriptiop of them*, and, the 
inuendoes of a^l^centious mind, that that estimable virtue is ouU 
raged. There are minds which can extract indecency from the 
very smile of a sleeping infant, and make all nature one vast hot*- 
bed of animal grossness. 

,But it is necessary that we should describe* Mr. Standish’s 
work ‘a little more methodically. The first chapter, containing 
more than seventy pages out of the 393 of which this twelre sht^ 

{ ling volume is composed, enters upon the state of France during 

^the sixteenth and seventeenth cenftiries, in order to. enable 
the reader more completely to aj)preciate the miseries under 
which that nation laboured previous to the appearance of Vol- 
tairq, and to more readily estimate the value of any exertions he 
may have used in the removal oft errors and superstitious preju- 
dices.” With this worthy object in view, Mr. Standish thinks it 
expedient to give us his ideas upon the Reformation, the inven- 
tion of printing, the sale of indulgences, Luther, Calvin, super- 
stition, witchcraft, magic, duelling, chivalry, and a varjety of 
other topics, which not only serve admirably to swell out the 
volume to the size of the bookseller’s very moderate demand, but 
to convey a few preparatory doses of impiety and obscenity, in 
order to prepare the reader for what follows. Of the gross mis- 
representations which abound in this part of the vdume, we 
say nothing ; much less shall we notice the affectation of fine 
writing which pervades the whole work; and that without any 
great pretensions either to taste or grammar. Mr. Standish is 
perfectly at liberty, if he so please, to inform us that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Annecy was much grieved when he saw Voltaire among the 
number of his diocesans'* — meaning, among the inhabitants in his 
diocese — and to translate “ un devot lit rFvangile,” devotee 
reads the Evangelist^** meaning the Gospel, or the New Testa- 
ment, Mr. Standish not, perhaps, being {uwarc that there are 
four h>angclists. These arc trifles, except so far as they show 
how qualified the author was for the task lie has undertaken, and 
as they may happily diminish his popularity with any stray school- 
boy who should happen to be in danger of imbibing his opinions. 
But the* moral delinquencies of the volume are of greater im- 
portance, and deserve a iporc full exposure and a heavier casti- 
gatiob. 

iMs preliminary dissertations in the first chapter being con- 
clu^'J'ed, the author thus commences the life of his hero, in the 
F^ond : • 

^ “The progress which had been madein philosophy and letters, [where?] 
during the reign of Louis XIV., together with the discoveries of New- 
ton, and other men of scieiyce in foreign countries, burst the strong 




ftMemjof IjpiimBor Aiid doubts which had enslaved the woj 
IHi iiid;mde»o£tt^^ had been revived by Corneiile and Rad 
ll^*the aneteat opnnexjoD af tirne^ place and action^which ha ~ 
dinAy failea-into diauae^amoog the moderosy wefre agSn illustratj 
Iniought into practice by, these celebrated tragic writers; by wtdwuie 
^ama was advanced to a state of perfection which it had> never »tni then 
attained. The influence, of superstition and ignorance^ htnoever^ still, 
prevailed : and it was to remove those evils of vice §nd hypocrisy , to 
wMch the former gave rise, that the subject of these pages dedicated 
his life, his fortune, and his talents.*’ (P. 75, ?6t)^ 

Xret the admiring reader .pause to observe^ the felicitous logia^' 
of' this introductory paragraph; let him mark the sublimity of 
the climaif in the first sentence, in which we arc told what bene- 
fita accnie4 to the world from the progress made in philosophy 
and letters, from the discoveries of Newton, and from the ro- 

a "v|d of the old rules of the stage;” and let him especially notice 
!0 truly syllogistic force of the however^'^ in the next sentence; 

fkpm w'hich* we learn that, notwithstanding literature had ad* 
tranced, and Newton had written, and Corneille and Racine had 
l^orified the stage, superstition and ignorance/* that is, Chris- 
tianity and faith in the. Gospel, still prevailed. But let us pro-^ 
ceed to the next page : 

** Even as an infant, young Arouet [such was Voltaire’s family 
name] attracted admiration by the boldness of his genius, and the ori- 
adoality' of his remarks. The Abbe de Chateau Neuf, who was his god* 
mher, had the charge of his education. This man had, early in life, 
dkhec from tlioughtlessness or ambition, assumed the ecclesiastical 
robe ; but disappointed by the restraint, and disgusted at the hypo- 
Cf^y of his institution, he preferred the enjoyment of liberty to the 
of sacerdotal dignities, and resigned his fortune with liis gown. 
No one who forsakes the church looks back with complacency on its 
HHembers ; from enthusiasm to infidelity there is often but one step, and 
peshaps the asperity of the Abbe’s remarks upon his own order, in- 
fluenced the satirical vein of his godson.” (P. 77, 78.) 


This short passage conv^s much latent instruction, particu- 
hirly as it shows us some of the elements of which irreligion and 
dlbii^racy are compounded. This Abb^ de Chateau Neuf was 
one of the last Idvers of the infamous Ninon de TEnclos, whom 
efmi Mr. Standish describes, in his easy anacreontic manner, as 
a>#(Mnan ** who conceived it foolish to testify an exclusive attach* 
moot to any single object ; and in whom sensuality assume the 
pbMce of movt med love or Platonic affection/’ The Abb&,was 
imrinmato in die family of Voftaire’s ihther, and introducedVhis 
hopeful god*8on to the aforesaid Madame Ninon, and varied 
olfaek (Jjoodly personages. It is^ horrible to learn, that it was 
fieom m godi>^ker that Voltaire imbibed his first principles of in- 
fidelity, and that in the periods of sickness in which the Abbd 
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attended his^couch. But the principal instruction which we 
referred to as d^ducible from the passage just quoted, is the secret 
motive of the NLbbe’s conduct : he cannot submit to the 
straints” of the ecclesfastical profession; and having emancipated 
himself from them, he becomes the champion of infidelity, and 
the calumniator of his order ; for “ no one who forsakes the 
church, looks back with complacency on its members,” We 
can assure Mr. Standish that his remark applies very widely j ' 
and that most of the young men who affect scepticism', are those 
/who cannot submit, to the “ restraints*' of religion; and who> 
'having thrown off the yoke of Chrisriaftity, in order more freely 
to indulge their licentious appetites, become its foes and perse» 
cutors. 

Mr. Standish barks as loudly at priests as Voltaire himself; 
though he does not bite as keenly as a mastiff We are in- 
debted to his want of power alone, that his work does not 
render both the throne and the altar contemptible. It, how- 
ever, incidentally defeats its own aim, by the exhibition of 
facts which speak far more forcibly than the most elaborate 
arguments. If we wish to see the character of the new philo- 
sophy, wc need only read the lives of its adepts. It is disgusting 
to witness the pride, petulance, self-conceit, meanness, falsehood 
and tyranny which mark almost every page of their memorable 
history. The life of Voltaire, as it was, or even as Mr. Standish 
bus painted it, is quite enough to satisfy every reasonable mind 
ae to the character of his politics and religion. 

Voltaire, while quite a child, was pronounced by one of the 
professors whose instructions he attended, to be devoured 
(we give our author’s words) by the desire of celebrity, and to 
be destined to be the apostle of Deism in France.” The pro- 
mulgation of Deism, therefore, it seems, originated in personal 
vanity. We admire such unintended juxta- positions, of which 
Mr. Standish’s work furnishes many; as, for example, where^ 
after describing a “most beautiful” painting which hung in 
the king of Prussia’s sitting-room, designed* by the king himself^ 
but of so monstrously and brutally libidinous a character, that 
we canno^even hint at its subject, he remarks, in the very next 
sentence, (p. 1&8,) “ Never did any class of men speak so freely 
of all the superstitions of ipankind, and never were they treated 
with sp niuch ridicule and contempt. God alone was respected t 
but they did not spare any of those who had made use of bis 
nwmet to deceive their fellow^ creatures. Women and priests never 
el^t^red the palace.” Good, very good, Mr. Standish! It was^ 
^..liowever, far more to the credit ot women and priests, tb^n to' 
that of Frederic and his philosophical junto, that tlm former 
kept aloof from this regal den of abominations. Priests were» 
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liowevett, sometimes of use ; for when Voltaire wanted a person 
on whom he could depend, to manage his pecunjiiry concerns, 
he committed them to the care of a priest, aye, a Jansenist 
too; of whom Mr. Standish relates, that he wa's equally trusted 
by hisx)wn bi otberhood, and by his more enlightened client/’ 

The abovementioned “desire of celebrity” led young Arouet 
to many pcrforrfiances which displayed his real character; among 
others, to compose a lampoon, whicii caused him to be expelled 
in disgrace from his father’s house, and sent to Holland as a 
p$^e in the service of the French ambassador. Here he formed 
an attachment to the daughter of a woman who conducted “ a 
scandalous and libellous journal, which gained her a subsistence, 
and only attracted notice for its impudence.*’ The woman had 
two daughters, one of whom he allured and ruined. 

But we are not about to enter on his history, the principal 
facts of which may be found in a variety of quarters, and need 
no comment to point out their moral. We have, however, a 
few remarks yet to make, both on our author’s hero and his 
work. ^ 

We*have reallj'been often surprised to hear the glowing terms 
in which some foreigners, especially Frenchmen, — and, i'or the 
sake of our author, we must add a few “ enlightened philo- 
sophers ” nearer home, are accustomed to speak of Voltaire. In 
our view, never was there a man less deserving of love or esteem. 
He was proverbially cold-hearted, peevish, and satirical ; and 
Mr. Standish himself allows that “ his countenance expressed 
wit, mingled with malignity.” 

But wit and malignity were not Voltaire’s only characteristics; 
bis arrogance was notorious; his best friends could not brook 
it; and his hypocrisy and dastardly spirit were even, if pos- 
sible, more consjjicuous than his arrogance, Mr, Standish 
might have enriched his volume, without much research, with 
reams of anecdote tpul documents to this effect. In the whole 
of the philosophic war, Voltaire’s inaxi^ri was, “ Strike, but con- 
ceal.” We find him constantly writing to his confederates in 
such terms as the following: — “ Confound the wretch [their eiiig- 
ihatical name for Christianity and its adorable Authojf] to the 
utmost of your power: speak your mind boldly; but when you 
strike, conceal your hand. You be known ; for there are 
persons sufficiently kccn-sccntcd to suspect you, but thev will 
not be able to bring conviction home.” Again : “ The is 
said to spread around its fertilizing waters, though it conceals 
its head; do you the same, and you will secret^ enjoy 
4riuiR|.^h. I recommend the wretch to you. We embrace the 
worthy knight, and exhort him to conceal his march from the 
^emy,” Voltaire was much vexed^ because greatly alarmed 
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'when suspeclj^d of being the author of any obnoxious publica;- 
tion ; for the ^age of Ferney had none of that instinctive great- 
ness of mind, Vhich forbids a man to write what he would be 
ashamed to own. Speaking of the Philosophical Dictionary, 
he says to D’Alembert, ** The greatest service you can do me, 
is to assert, though you even pledge your share in paradise, that 
I had no hand in that hellish work. There arc three or four 
people, who perpetually repeat that I have supported the good 
cause, and that I fight mortally against the wild beasts. It is 
’ betraying one’s brethren, to praise them on such an occasion; 

' those good souls ruin me with theii* commendations. It is cer- 
tainly, say they, his; it is in bis style and manner! Ah, my 
brethren, what fatal words 1 you should, on the contrary, cry 
out in the public streets, ‘ It is not he;’ for the monster must 
fall, pierced by a hundred invisible hands; yes; let it fall 
beneath a thousand repeated blow's.” The whole of Voltaire’s 
confidential correspondence is to the same effect; and he ex- 
pressly tells D’Alenibert, in one of his letters, that they were “ to 
act as consjurators, not as zealots.” ^ 

But in nothing dhl Voltaire evidence his cowardly hypocrisy 
more, than in his conduct towards the established church of his 
country, in the most solemn rites in which he did not scruple to 
assist, in order the better to carry on his nefarious projects, 
while he shielded himself from public reprobation. Some of 
his friends were heartily ashamed of his odious dissimulation in 
this respect; but he never felt shame for himself on the subject. 
He says, in a letter to one of his female confidantes, the actress 
Clairon, I am now sixty-seven years old. I go to the pa- 
rochial mass. I edify my people. I am building a cliurch. I 

receive the communion. I believe in .Tesus Christ, &c Ye 

base persecutors, what have you to say to rnc ? ‘ Why, did you 
not write La Puvdle T No, 1 never did. I am a good Christian, 
a faithful servant of the king, a good lord of the parisli, and a 
})ro})cr guardian for any •young lady, &c. These are the an- 
swers i inak(i to the Fantins, Grisels, GuyoRs, or the little black 
monkey,” &.c. ifec. A man who can write in this way is, to our 
minds, a being below contempt; a being whom no possible aggre- 
gation of learning and talents could redeem from infamy. Yet 
it is to the malice of hisgQiiius, rather than to the powers of his 
understanding or imagination, that Voltaire owes his success and 
his popularity. His versatility of parts was, without doubt, extra- 
ordinary; he could write ti-ftcjedies and comedies, and act them 
when he had wn’itten them ; np was a poet, a logician, a meta- 
»pnysician, an historian, a lexicographer. But ne was grqat in " 
nothing, except in the gigantic atrocity of his w^r against 
Heaven. It was as in)pos|ible even to respect the intellectual 
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side of his character. He that could write elaborate verses in 
hk study, commit them carefully to memory, a^id then pass 
them oif as extempore effusions, deserved to have t^e confidential 
secretary, who picked up the fragments of liis papers, torn into 
a multitude of pieces, and informed the world of the imposition. 
We cannot resist giving, from Mr. Stnndish’s pages, one more 
anecdote, as stnkingly illustrative of this littleness in Voltaire’s 
character. If the reaaer were not acquainted with the names of 
Frederic the Great, and the sage of Ferney, he might imagine 
himself reading a transaction between two chambermaids, or a 
cook and her scullion. ' * 

In the agreement made by him with the King of Prussia, besides 
the key of chamberlain, and the cross of merit, he stipulated for the 
usual allowance of a niinister of state, that is to say, nearly twenty 
thousand francs a year, besides adodging in the palace, a seat at the 
king’s table, fuel,* and two wax candles a day ; and he was allowed, 
every month, so many pounds of sugar, tea, coffee, and chocolate; ar- 
ticles whicli the gentlemen of the bed-chamber valued at as much 
more. But it so happened that, either by design, or accident, they 
were if? the habit of giving Voltaire sugar badly refined, spoiled tea, 
bad coffee, and ill-made chocolate. He suspected, perhaps, that this 
was done by Frederick’s own orders ; and whether it was that he 
wanted to know the truth, or correct the abuse, he complained of such 
bad treatment. Whatever orders the king might have given, no alte- 
ration took place ; and Voltaire, more indignant than ever, did not fail 
to repeat his cause of grievance. * Come, my dear friend,’ said the 
king, ‘ you can do very well without those trifling provisions, they 
cause you too much anxiety. I shall give orders that they may be 
suppressed in future.’ This conclusion astonished Voltaire. It seems, 
thought he, they follow the maxim of * let cacli gain or save as he 
can ;’ the worst case on these occasions is to be made the dupe. 

** He accordingly began to sell the twelve pounds of wax candles lie 
received monthly ; and in order to have a light in his apartment, he 
took care, every evening, to go several times to his rooms under differ- 
ent pretences, and to* take each time one of the largest wax-candles 
from the king’s apartments; which he did not bring back, and which he 
might have called, with very good reason, the substitutes for his sugar 
and coffee. These circumstances could not fail to produce a dislike bc- 
r.ween the parties.” (P. 230 — 232.) 

, It is humiliating to human nature, that a man of such a eba- 
iMter, should have been able to impose himself on the world 
for a philosopher, and to have become the leader of a powerful 
sect. Voltaire reigned by terror ; his sarcastic powers were ever 
on fhe alert to ridicule whoever or whatever was opposed to his 
views. His chief engine was the French Academy, which *hc 
*'goverfted with absolute controul ; and by means of his artifices 
soon filled ^ts ranks with members of his own fraternity. 

Voltaire well understood his business; some were afraid of his 
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wit and maT^^lcncc ; others hoped, by aping his infidelity, to 
share his li ter A;y reputation; and thus, by a well-combined appli- 
cation of various instruments, he contrived to bring most of the 
leading men in politics and letters under his control. With 
liberty for his motto, he was in his practice a despot. He tole- 
rated nothing that opposed his wishes; his best "friends must 
submit or part^ and no man could have kept a more keen 
glance iijjon their faults and failings. Not a word that they said 
or wrote escaped his notice. D’Alembert, under the article 

Dictionary,” in the Encyclopedia, used the following ex- 
pression, in reference to Baylc : “ Happy iiad it been if hc had 
paid greater respect to morals and religion.” Voltaire eagerly 
WTites to him, that he had read that expression with horror, 
and that D’Alembert ought to the last hour of his life to re^ 
pent deeply of tliose two Inics.” Poor D’Alembert ii 
terrified and writes a penitential reply, stating that he bad only 
used the words as terms of course, “ pour servir de passc-port 
ulaverite;” tliat is of infidelity — we suppose we must not say 
of atheism, for Voltaire was almost persuaded by the testimo- 
nies of his senses to be always a professed Theist. Ho averred 
that there was no proof that a God did not exist, that llte thing 
was possible, and that there were even some probabilities in 
favour of the hypothesis. Some of his friends considered this 
his “weak side;” Didcn)t in particular remarks, in ono of his 
Jetters, “ Ce pauvro Voltaire radote un ])cu : il avoiiat rautre jour 
qu’il croyait a I’etre dll Dicu ” Wc wonder Mr. Slaiulish did 
not embellish his pages with this anecdote in honour of his hero; 
he coLiltl not surely think sucli a profession a piece of “ radotcrie” 
in that otherwise great man. 

We will sum up tlie oflences of our author, by txtracrijig liis 
unfair aiul mutilated account of Voltaire’s last liours. He 
had travelled all the way from Fcrncy, near Geneva, to Paris, to 
sec his play performed; a worshipper of himself, on the brink 
of eternity. 

“ Although he w'as still unwell, he received *the actors and actresses, 
who w'erc to perform in h'vncj at his house. They rehearsed before 
him as he lay in bed ; and, at this time, he sat up a whole night, cor- 
recting the fifth act of the tragedy. During one of the rehcai feals, he 
broke a blood-vessel. The Abbe Gaultier came to visit him, but re- 
quired a public profession of his faith, and the wits in Paris wrote a pa- 
rody on ti)e priest and the profession. The day after the visit of tho 
Abbe, he recommenced tlic^ rehearsals of Irvne^ of which he had not 
a very favourable opinion ; an^ it was on this occasion, that he ob- 
served with pleasantry, * It would be sad for me to have come to Parif^ 
only to be confessed and hissed.' * 

“ This play had already arrived at its sixteenth repres^mtation ; but 
he had not been able to attend, although perpetually called for by tlio 
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public. The illness from which he had just escaped (wlfich is danger- 
ous at all ages, and generally mortal at so advanced ^period of life), 
added to the interest which the public took in him, and rendered them 
more solicito'us in their visits. Two sentinels were placed at the box- 
door of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the king, where he sat 
with the Marquise de Villette. He had hardly entered, when the spec- 
tators rose, some incited by the pleasure of seeing him in better 
health ; others by the respect they considered they owed to a philoso- 
pher, who had filled all Europe with his fame and literary glory* 
This was the first homage he received. The audience then simulta- 
neously clapped their hands with excessive joy, and a thousand voices 
from every corner exclaimed, * Let him be crowned.’ Buzard, the 
actor, who performed so well the character of a high priest, in obedi- 
ence to the public voice, proceeded to the coronation. The modesty 
of Voltaire for some time hesitated in receiving the honour, — the first 
of that sort hitherto known in Frarfbe ; but at last he accepted it amidst 
cries of * It is the public that sends it.* 

** Shouts of applause continued till the close of the theatre, indeed 
for nearly four hours. During the two representations of the tragedy, 
and the after-piece, the comedians paid him a compliment, equally un- 
expected by himself and by the public. It was the inauguration of his 
statue. The curtain rose, displaying, in the middle of the stage, his 
bust, done by Caffieri, and placed on a pedestal. All the actors and 
actresses, each in an appropriate dress, were grouped in a semicircle 
around it, holding in their hands a crown of laurel, after which they 
chantedahe name of Voltaire at distinct intervals. (P. 373 — 37o.) 

From this scene he returned home, ns he expressed it, “ to 
expire covered with glory.” His illness and death shortly 
succeeded. 

The curate of Saint Sulpice,'and the Abbe Gaultier, who bad for- 
merly attended him, being made acquainted with bis danger, w'ere 
permitted to see him in the presence of his niece, his nephews, and 
his friends. The curate approached the pillow of the dying man, and 
asked him whether he had faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
philosopher was insensible, and did not hear the question ; or, if 
he did, did not deign [deign ! good, very good, Mr. Standish] to an- 
swer. The curate profited by the silence to explain to his friends and 
his relations his reasons for such a demand. * As,’ said he, ‘ in the 
works attributed to him, the divinity of Jesus Christ is strongly at- 
tacked, 1 think it my duty to acquaint myself with these points of his 
belief.’ M. le Marquis de Ville V^ieille than addressed him, and think- 
ing that he should not be heard, cried in his car with a loud voice, * Here 
is the Abb6 Gaultier, your confessor.’ The philosopher, probably 
deliriotis^ again] to the great astonishment of the assistants, 

replied, * The Abbe Gaultier, my confessor; pray make ray compli- 
luents to him.’ They then announced the curate of Saint Sulpice. 
Voltaire*is said to have raised himself from his bed, and extended his 
hand for salulation. When the clergyman said, ^ Sir, do you ac- 
knowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ ?* 4ic replied, * For the love 
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of God, d<rftot .mention that man's name.’ These were his last words r 
at which, obi^rvcs Duvernet. * All free-thinkers will be very much 
delighted, but which are certainly calculated to make Christians 
shudder.' • 

The Curate of Saint Sulpice, no doubt alarmed at this ropl}^ re* 
tired, and announced to the rest of his fraternity at Paris, that Voltaire 
had died ns great a Deist as he lived ; that he would not bury him; 
andHhat, if the, commands of his superior obliged him to perform the 
office, he would have the body dug up during the night. /I’his report^ 
although not very probable, as it was mentioned publicly, I have 
},hought it my duty to record. It may be ajso right to contradict a com- 
mon belief that was then circulated, winch said, that as soon as the 
Abbe Gaultier had left the apartment, Voltaire raised himself on his 
pillow, and repeated the lour following lines : 

T;indis i|up jai vecii^ onm’^vu hantenirnt, 

Aux baduiits efiares, dire inoii sentiment, 

• Je veiix le dire encore dans les royautnes sonibres 

S’ils out des ])i'ejugrs, j*en gueniai les ombres. 

“ This anecdote is false, as well as many others, then in circulation. 
The verses had been written ten years before, and when Voltdire was 
in the full enjoyment of health. It appears like an idle boast his re- 
peating them on his death-bed; but the truth is, that be died peace- 
ably, with the resignation and calmness of a philosopher. His body 
was embalmed, and carried at night out of Paris to the convent of 
Selliercs, of which his nephew, Migiiot, was abbot. His hpart was 
sent to his friend the Marquise de Villette, enclosed in a sarcophagus, 
which was placed in the chamber in which he used to study, and on 
which the following inscription was written: ‘ His heart is Iierc, anil 
Ills genius is ever}^ wlierc.' 

“ Opinions have been, and are likely to remain, various, with regard 
to the real slate in wliicb Voltaire expired. His friends ilescribc him as 
sinking into the grave like a pbilosoplicr : others, nivong whom are the 
physkiam /woZ/nii/r/z/cr, describe him as sulferlnggrcat agonies, and terri- 
fied bv his approaching dissolution. IJetwcen two such different accounts 
probability iuigbt induce tlmse unbiassed to incline to the former. No 
doubt the opium which he* had swallowed might cause delirium ; [very 
good again] ; and the religious would magnify*indications of \reakness^ 
to which the strongest minds are liable, into fear of a future existence ; 
whilst d'Alembert would be unwilling to allow, that the tortures of hia 
body on so trying an occasion would ever cause even a temporary per- 
version of his sentiments.”, (P.378 — 381.) 

With this description the, reader will contrast the wTll-knowR 
account given by the Abb^Jiarrucl, who described the rage, 
the terror, the horrors oT the expiring philosopher, in terms 
which no man can read witlmut shuddering. Mr. Standish has 
given us no evidence to attest his statements; tlic Abbe has given 
both facts and authorities. The physicians, who yrc the most 
unexceptionable witnessce, Mr. Standish himself Annot deny. 
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deposed to the truth of those facts. Since the ^bbe Barruel 
wrote, various direct attestations to the truth ofvhis narrative 
llftve been given to the public; and among others, a most convinc- 
ing letter, by M. de Luc, written in consequence of a denial of 
the Abbe’s statement having been sent to the British Critic. 
This letter will be found appended to the first volume of the lat- 
ter editions of Barrucl’s work. But, what is still more convinc- 
ing, several unintentional corroborations of Barruel ’s story have 
appeared within the last few years. A life of Marmontel, wTitten 
by himself, w'as translated into English a few years since, in 
which even that friend and* atlmirer of Voltaire incidentally con- 
firms the fact of the extreme misery of his last hours, which 
were truly such, that Barruel might well exclaim, ‘‘ Let not the 
historian fear exaggeration, liage, remorse, reproach, and blas- 
phemy, all accompany and characterize the long agony of the 
ilying atheist. This death, the most terrible that is ever recorded 
to have stricken the impious man, wdll not be denied by his 
companions in impiety ; their silence, however much they majr 
wish tp deny it, is the least of those corroborative proofs 
which could be adduced. Not one of the sophisters has ever 
dared to maintain any sign given of resolution or tranquillity 
by the premier chief during the space of three months, which 
elapsed from the time he was crowned at the theatre, until his 
decease. Such a silence expresses how' great their humiliation 
was in his death.” 

We have been led to speak the more strongly, both respect- 
ing the volume of Mr. Staiidish and the subject of his narrative, 
because vve cannot but consider tbc publication of such a work 
at such a moment, a serious offence against the peace and 
good order of society. Voltaire has ever been the idol and 
the oracle of the dissolute, the irreligious, the discontented, and 
the seditious. At this moment in various parts of Europe hi» 
works arc assiduously forced into circulation ; in Spain in par- 
ticular, one of tiic first uses made of the abolition of the 
Inquisition and the relaxations of the press, was to inundate 
that country witli his pestiferous writings. Ten years ago there 
were but three editions in the book-market, in that country, and 
of these there were far more copies on hand than would supply 
for some time to come, the very limUed demand. But since 
181 7» seven or eight new editions have been printed, and these in 
difterent sizes, 8vo. 12mo. l8mo. and at various prices, so as to 
suit all classes of purchasers. An individual has announced a 
afcw edition comprised in fifteen volumes, at forty sous per vo- 
Ibine; that the whole of Vollaire’s works may be had for 
thirty francs J The typographical execution must of course be 
vile in the extreme, but nhmporte — kitchen-maids and stable-boyv 
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are not ve?^^nice in these respects ; the cheapness with them is 
the great object ; and those w’ho can pay more liberally for their 
intellectual repas t may have it served up in better style. This, 
by the way, exceSlTall that Voltaire himself, with all his vanity, 
could have anticipated ; for he often speaks in his letters of the 
difficulty of inoculating the less educated ranks of the community 
with^ his doctrines. He writes to D’Alembert, in September 
1768: Both you and Damilaville must be well pleased to see 

the contempt in which llie wretch is fallen among the better sort 
of people throughout Europe ; their ^ suffrages are all we wished 
for or thought necessary ; we mver pretended to enlighten koiise*- 
maids and shoemakers; we leave tfwm to the apostles/’ There 
were at this time no thirty franc editions; the higher depart- 
ments of society and the more exalted ranks of intellect \rere 
alone exposed to the poison. Voltaire and his allies employed 
the elaborate machinery of an Encyclopedia ; but ‘‘ Satan now is 
wiser than of yore,” and has taught the art of condensing the le- 
perous distilments ” of blasphenjy, irreligion, and sedition, inta 
two-penny pamphlets and nursery ballads. This indeed does not 
surprize us in an age in which the powers of the steam engine are 
employed to chop minced meat;’’^ and penny subscriptions are set 
on foot to buy seats in the imperial parliament. Our Hones, and^ 
Woolers, and Cobbetts, are wdser than their precursor of 
Ferney ; they do not confine themselves to men of condition or 
men of letters ; but rel}- upon a levy cn masse, and hope to make up 
by physical force what they want in intellect and moral worth. 
Frederic of Prussia used to ridicule the political system of Vol- 
taire and his fraternity, as a jjroject which bore more the marks 
of a scheme framed by a knot of literary speculators than by 
men acquainted with the actiaal business of the world. Thus, 
he remarks in his Refutation of the System of Nature: 

Tile Encyclopedists are universal reformers. France, accord- 
ing to their plan, is to form a republic, and a mathematician 
is to be its legislator. Mathematicians are to govern it, and to 
work all the operations of the new republic This re- 
public is to live in perpetual peace, and to support itself without 
an army!” Our working infidels surpass Voltaire in their 
political wisdom ; for Voltaire was not himself a republican, 
though he could not cont?rol his followers ; and was willing to 
sacrifice his cooler political sentiments to the common object 
of extirpating Christianity. This, with him, was always “le 
grand poisson qui mange tbus les petits.” But setting this, his 
ulterior view, aside, Voltaire might have learned from Moni^ ^ 
tesquieu that his egotism was likely to be less pampered in a 
state of which virtue was necessarily the basis. 

1 1 

* This is literally a fact, at several shops in the melropdlis. 
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Art. IV Memoirs of the Rebellion in 174^ 1746. By the? 

Chevalier dc Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, 
General of the Rebel Army, &c. Containing a Narrative of the 
Progress (f the RebellioUffrom its Commencement to the Battle (f 
CulJoden ; the Characters of the principal Persons engaged inrii, 
and Anecdotes respecting them; and various important Particulars 
relating to that Contest, hitherto either unkmnvn or imperfectly 
understood, JViih an Account of the Sufferings and Privations 
experienced hy tlte Author after thelBattle of Cullode??^ before he 
effected his Escape to the Continent^ ^c, &;c. Translated from a 
French MS. originally deposited in the Scots College at PariSy 
and now in the Hands of the^ Publishers, I^ongmaii and Co. 
London, 1820. 

The Chevalier de Johnstone was the only son of a respectable 
family at Edinburgh. After a youth spent in frivolity and de- 
bauchery, he went at the age of eighteen into Russia to visit 
his two uncles, who had risen high in the Russian service. The 
advantages of their protection and of that of their friend, Field 
Marshal Keith, inspired him with the wish of pursuing a military 
career in the same country r. but the authority of his lather, who 
oppOsSed the measure, and threatened to punish his tliisobedience 
by disinheriting him, put a stop to the project. He returned to 
London ; and after four or five months of dissipation, spent with- 
out plan or aim, he returned to Edinburgh, wlicre he seems to 
have remained till Charles Stuart descended from tlie highlands 
into the lowlands of Scotland ; Johnstone was at that time about 
five-and-twenty years of age. He had been educated in Jacobite 
principles, and his sister had married into the family of Lord 
Rolls, who had taken an active share in the preceding rebellion. 
Accordingly, when the rebels approached Pertli, Johnstone joined 
their standard, received a captain’s coniitiission, and continued with 
them till their final dispersion. After the battle of Cullodeii he 
escaped into Holland in the suite of Lady Jane Douglas, who 
afterwards attracted so much public notice in the contested suc- 
cession to the estates of her brother the Duke of Douglas: but 
instead of proceeding iniincdiatcly to Russia and availing himself 
of the influence of his uncles in that country, he liastened to 
Paris, in the expectation that the French court would ere long 
make a powerful effort to replace tlie family of Stuart on the 
^ English tlirone. In 174.9, a pen^rion was granted him of 2,000 
livres* He soon afterwards accepted an ensigney in .the F rench 
service, in the hopes and with the assurance of speedy promotion. 
With thisTank he was sent to Loui»bourg, where he had not 
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long been, wiifen his name was struck off the pension list, and 
his means of subsistence were reduced to the mere amount of his 
pay, that is, to per annum. He therefore paid a visit 

to Europe to solicit promotion, but he was soon obliged to re- 
turn to his station, where, to beguile the solitude to which his 
poverty doomed him, he had recourse to the study of the prin- 
cipS'French authors, who have written on the military art. In 
1754? he received a lieutenancy; but not long afterwards the cap- 
•ture of Louisbourg by those very English regiments which he had 
assisted in routing at Preston-Pans, forced him to withdraw into 
Canada : and from that province, when the French were di iven 
out of it, he retired into France, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in penury and discontent. 

These memoirs seem to have baen wndtten in the latter period 
of his life, though there is no internal evidence to fix the precise 
time. One part of them contains an account of the proceedings 
of the rebels up to the time of their final rout: the other and 
much more interesting half is occupied wnth his own personal ad-, 
ventures in effecting his escape into France, and with the course 
of his fortunes in thit country. The editor and translator (for 
the memoirs were written in French) regards them as furnishing 
important materials for future historians. In this opinion, in- 
spired by a very natural [)artiality for a work on which he has 
spent his time and labour, wc cannot altogether coincide*: for 
these Memoirs do not, so far as we can observe, throw any 
additional liglit on the leading transactions in the Rebellion of 
174-5. Mr. Johnstone was loo young and too inexperienced a 
man, wc may add also, of too shallow a capacity, to be admitted 
into the councils of the leaders, or to fonn a sound opinion of 
what was going on from the parts which fell under his immediate 
observation. Zeal, courage, and a good constitution seem to 
have been his principal military cjualificatiogs : his subsetjuent 
misfortunes, indeed, forccd^hiiu to seek amusement in the cultiva- 
tion of his intellect, but that cultivation neyer extended beyond 
the usual limits of tlic attainments of a French subaltern, that is, 
the perusal of a few writers on tactics, with some scraps of morals 
and history. The narrow range of Mr. Johnstone’s ideas is con- 
spicuous in every part of his book, and never more so than when 
lie would fain soar to general and philosophical truth. It is not 
from such a writer that w’e can expect much information on the 
progress of a civil war; besides, his accuracy is not always to be 
depended on ; he frequently fallf into mistakes concerning times, 
places, and persons. Whatever he himself believed be seems to 
have given as a fact, without taking the trouble to state* the 
species of evidence on which his belief rested: and in particular 
he appears to have often confounded what he had 1/eard with 
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what he knew from his own observation.. As be wrote after the 
lapse of a considerable interval, it is not wonderful that he should 
have fallen into errors; still, this occasional '*»accuracy, thouf^h 
arising from a very natural and pardonable cause, is not on that 
account the less injurious to the value of the work, considered as 
supplying materials for history; because, wherever its statements 
diner from other narratives, the credibility due to them canrrtJt be 
easily ascertained. 

At the same time that w'e arc of opinion that these memoirs 
might have slumbered in manuscript without exciting much re- 
gret in the historic muse, wc arc far from thinking their publi- 
cation cither useless or superfluous. A book may be read with 
both, pleasure and advantage, though every fact mentioned in it, 
which is of any consequence a^ a matter of history, may be found 
more correctly stated ehcwhcrc. The Rebellion of 171- .5 well 
deserves to occupy both the understanding and the imagination 
of Englishmen : it is a scene to which all wlio take an interest in 
tjie history of their country must often revert. Home’s account 
of it deficient in animation, and though in general accurate so 
far as it goes, too ol’ten shrinks from declaring the whole truth. 
Johnstone tells his story under the influence of different prejudices 
and feelings; and though he instructs us less, he perhaps interests 
us more. A man who relates traiisaciioiis in which he himself 
had a share, can scarcely avoid touching upon circumstances and 
expressing views, which will often convey to the mind of the 
reader more than suggested itself to that ol‘ the writer. That 
part of these memoirs, which, descending from history to 
biograpliy, is occuj:)ied with the personal adventures ol’ the 
author, will be read with peculiar pleasure. It possesses all 
the interest of a romance, and exhibits traits of the character and 
feelings of the times, which arc of mucli more value than elaborate 
developemcnts of the intrigues of cabinets or of the plans of 
campaigns. 

The achievements of the rebels in 1745 have been the theme 
of much vulgar admiration. It has been deemed little else than 
a species of miracle, that a few tliousaiuls of half-armed liigh- 
]anders sjtould baffle the military power, and shake the throne of 
the British empire. Here, as in most other cases, our wonder is 
the fruit of our ignorance. If we look to the actual circumstances 
of the times, every result will be easily explained. 

. The only part of the enterprise in, which there is any thing that 
can seem wonderful, is the success with which the first com- 
mencement of it was crowned : foV the old saying, “ that what 
is wAl begun is half ended^^* may be applied with more truth to 
rebellion than to any thing else. On the 25th of July, Charles 
Stuart landed in the western highlands with seven followers. 
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On the of August he was at Glenfinnin with a thousand 
followers ; two days afterwards he received an accession of four 
hundred men. On the 5th of September he reached Perth; and 
on the 17lh he ent^f^d Edinburgh to take possession of the |5alace 
of his ancestors. Hitherto there is nothing wonderful in the 
rapidity of his movements, the prudence of his measures, or the 
numbers and valour of his followers. The only subject of sur- 
prise therefore must be, that the royal army did not prevent so 
insignificant a band of mountaineers from obtaining possession of 
' the capital of Scotland. But before we blame cither the troopi 
or their commanders, let us consider* wiiether they did not do all 
that, considering their numbers and circumstances, could fairlv 
be expected. It has often been asked^ why did they not march 
immediately to quench the spark of rebellion in its first glimmer- 
ing ? They did so. The intelligence of Charles’s landing reached 
Edinburgh on the 9th of August; and Sir John Cope the com- 
mander in chief, in compliance with his own opinions and the 
advice of the ablest men in Scotland, adopted instanllythe reso- 
lution of proceeding northwards. But why did he not ^make 
more haste ? Because the state of the country, and the situation 
in which he was left by the administration, rendered celerity im- 
possible. He had in the course of the summer repeatedly urged 
the ministry to put Scotland in a state of defence, but no attention 
was paid to his communications. Accordingly, when the news 
of Charles’s landing reached Edinburgh, no preparations had 
been made. Cope had neither troops, nor money, nor provisions. 
In ten daj^s he could muster only about HOC men. Though he 
had written for money on the .'Jd of August, it was not till the 
1 7th that he received a letter of credit. The poverty of the 
country which was intended to be the scene of operations, made 
it necessary to provide sufficient supplies of bread for the army ; 
but though all the biscuits in Leith and Edinburgh were bought 
up, and the bakers there, as well as in Stirling and Perth, kept in 
constant employment; ho was obliged to begin his march before 
he could obtain the requisite quantity. H^ left Stirling on the 
1 1th day after the arrival of the Pretender was known at Edin- 
burgh ; and it is not easy to see how Cope, situated as he wa«» 
could have used more dispatch, unless he had committed the 
greatest folly of which a general can be guilty, by taking the field 
with forces obviousl)^ inadequate to the end in view. It would 
hare been easy for him to have begun his mardi three or four 
days sooner without money or provisions, but what would have 
been the advantage of plunging into the midst of the mountainB 
and defiles of the Highlands, with the certainty that to obtain • 
food he must almost immediately have retraced his steps? Ho 
took the road towards Fqrt Augustus, and on the sixth day of 
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his march he found himself coming close upon the {highlanders. 
They had taken post at Coryarrak, a mountainous^ defile, which 
it was impossible for the bravest troops to force without being ex- 
posed to certain destruction. If they had^'^idVanced beyond it, 
or if Cope had been able to get possession of it before them, he 
might have encountered them with reasonable hopes of success. 
It was not his fault that they had advanced thus far and no 
^rther; he could not foresee that they would cJiuse this /^oTitc, 
and advance precisely to this point. To go on was impossible ; 
he had therefore only the alternative of retreating or of turning 
aside. The former of these plans was liable to two objections ; 
it exposed the royal army to the seeming humiliation of not 
daring to encounter the rebels; and if the country people, whose 
disaflection there was strong reason to suspect, should break 
down the bridges, it might be accompanied with considerable 
danger. To have remained stationary would have been madness, 
for his provisions would soon have failed ; and he had before him 
an army, which though little more than half of what, according 
to the intelligence he then had^ he supposed it to be, was even 
in facC more numerous than his own. Cope therefore wisely re- 
solved to turn aside towards Inverness ; and consequently the 
road to Edinburgh was open to the rebels. 

As some have blamed Cope for not marching northw’ards more 
speedily, so others have condemned him for making any move- 
ment in that direction. The Chevalier de Johnstone, after hav- 
ing found fault with him on the former ground, attacks him 
on the latter too: “ By shutting up the Prince in the mountains,’* 
says he, “ General Cope would have prevented him from per- 
forming any of those brilliant achievements, which were so essen- 
tial in the beginning of his enterprise to ensure its success: and 
the Prince would never have attempted to pass the Forth by 
force, bad entrenchments, lined with field artillery, been thrown 
up at all the fords.’’ This scheme, though entertained by wiser 
heads than Johnstone, and, among others, by some of the 
ministers for the time, would, in all probability, have terminated 
in a complete failure. The Forth is fordable in many places, so 
that it would have been impossible, especially with so small an 
army as Cope’s, to prevent the rebels from passing it. The 
entrenchments lined with field artillery make a shew in a sentence, 
but Cope was not fortunate enough to be able to call them into 
existence. At the time when he began his march there was only 
one old gtfn^er in the castle of Edinburgh, and three soldiers, 
belonmniptoihe invalids, whp served as matrosses. These, with 
Bix.jpmers, borrowed from the naval service, constituted his 
cot^ of artillery in the battle of Preston Pans ; we should rather 
h^e said before the batthy for in the beginning of the action they 
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ran away with the powder flasks. It is ridiculous to talk of pre- 
ventinfy the passaf^e of a fordable river with an army in such a 
state ol equipment. 

In the brilliaijt^t:6nimencemcnt, therefore, of the Princess 
career, there is nothing to excite astonishment — neither superior 
wisdom, nor distinguished courage, nor even a strange succession 
of plucky accidents. The only thing that can reasonably occa- 
sion' a moment’e wonder, is the defenceless condition of the 
country; and even for this it would be unjust to blame the 
'ministers severely. The troops were engaged on foreign service; 
it was not the fashion of the times to maintain a large standing 
army for domestic purposes ; and though there was reason to 
apprehend that an attempt might, ere long, be made to restore 
the house of Stuart, yet wise men might well believe that the 
means would be proportioned to tlic ends, and that the prepara- 
tions of France to escort and aid the Pretender would ser\x* as a 
signal of the approach of danger, and would give us timely 
notice to |)reparc. 

By the time that the rebels were in possession of the capital^ 
Cope had returned f* om the north by sea, and now approached 
close to Edinburgh. He chose his ground with great judgment t 

The camp of the enemy was fortified by nature, and in the happiest 
position for so small an arm}^ The general had on his right two in- 
closures, surrounded by stone-walls, from six to seven feet, high, 
between which there was a road of about twenty feet broad, leading 
to the village of Preston Pans. Before him was another inclosure, 
surrounded by a deep ditch filled with water, and from ten to twelve 
feet broad, which served as a drain to the marshy ground. On his 
left was a marsh, which terminated in a deep pond ; and behind him 
was the sea : so that he was thus inclosed as in a fortification, which 
could be attacked in no other manner than by a regular siege. We 
spent the afternoon in reconnoitering his position : and the more we 
examined it, the more our uneasiness and chagrin increased, as we 
saw no possibility of attacking it, without exposing ourselves to be cut 
to pieces in a digraccful manher. At sun-set our army traversed the 
village of Tranent, which was on our right, and took a new position 
opposite to the marsh. General Cope, at the same time, ordered his 
army to take a new front, supporting his right by the ditch of the 
inclosurc, and his left by the sea, and having his front towards 
the lake. , 

** Mr. Anderson, proprietor of the marsh, came to the Prince in the 
evening, very apropos^ to relieve us from our embarrassment. He 
assured him that there was a place in the marsh where we could pass 
it with safety, and that he himself had frequently crossed it when 
hunting. The Prince, having instantly caused the place to be ex- 
amined, ascertained that this account was correct ; and that Gtoeral 
Cope, not deeming it passable, had neglected to station a guard 
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there. He caused the army to pass through the place in queatioii 
djl^irkig the night; the Highlanders moving along ie hies, without 
meeting with any opposition from the enemy, forming themselves as 
aoon as they»came out of the marsh, and extending, their line towards 
the sea.. 

** At break of day^ General Cope took our first line, which was formed 
in order of battle, at the distance! of two hundred paces from his 
army, for bushes. It consisted of twelve hundred men ; and ^ur 
second line, of six hundred men, was composed of those who* were 
Mly armed; many of them,^ ns we have already observed, having 
cidly staves or bludgeons in their hands. Captain Maegregor, of the 
Duke of Perth's regiment, for want of other arms, procured scythes, 
which be sharpened and fixed to poles of from seven to eight feet 
long. With these he armed his company, and they proved very de- 
structive weapons. 

** When our first line had passed the marsh. Lord George dispatched 
me to the second line, which the Prince conducted in person, to see 
that it passed without noise or confusion. Having examined the line, 
and found that every thing was as it should be, on my return to Lord 
George, I found the Prince at the head of the column accompanied 
1^ Lrrd Nairn, just as he was beginning to enter the marsh, and I 
passed it a second time along w*ith him. We were not yet out of the 
marsh, when the enemy, seeing our first line in order of battle, fired 
an alarm gun. At the very end of the marsh there was a deep ditch, 
three or four feet broad, which it was necessary to spring over, and 
the Prince, in leaping across, fell upon his kness on the other side. 
1 laid ^hold of his arm, and immediately raised him up. On examin- 
ing his countenance, it appeared to me that he considered this accident 
as a bad omen. 

Lord George, at the head of the first line, did not give the English 
time to recover from their surprise. He advanced with such rapidity 
that General Cope had hardly time to form his troops in order of 
battle, when the Highlanders rushed upon them sword in hand. They 
had been frequently enjoined to aim at the noses of the horses with 
their swords, without minding the riders; as the natural movement 
of a horse, wounded ?n the face, is to wheel round : and a few horses 
wounded in that manner, are sufficient to throw a whole squadron into 
disorder, without the possibility of their being afterwards rallied. 
They followed this advice most implicitly, and the English cavalry 
was instantly thrown into confusion. 

** Maegregor's company did great execution with their scythes. 
They cut the legs of the horses in two ; their riders through the 
mtdole of their bodies. Maegregor was brave and intrepid, but, at 
the. same time, altogether whimsical and singular. When advancing 
to the charge with his company, he received five wounds, two of 
them from balls that pierced his body through and through. 
Sli^thbed on the ground, with his head resting on his hand, he called 
out to the Highlanders of his company, My lads, I am not dead! 

^all see if any of you does not do his duty!” The High* 
landers instantly fell on the flanks of the infantry ; which being un* 
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covered and exposed from the flight of the ca:valry, immediately 
gave way. Thus, in less than flve minutes, we obtained a complete 
victory; with a terrible carnage on the part of tlie enemy. It was 
gained with such rapixlity, that in the second line, where! still was 
by tlie side of the Prince, not having been able to find Lord George, 
we saw no other enemy on the field of battle than those who were 
lying on the ground killed and woumled, though we were not more 
than^fift}' paces behind our first line, running always as fast eswe 
could to overtake them, and near enough never to lose sight of thCiiK 
The Highlanders made a terrible slaughter of the enemy, "particu^ljT 
at the spot where the road begins to run between the two inclosures^ 
as it was soon stopped up by the fugitives ; as also along thef walls of 
the inclosures, where they killed, without trouble, those who at- 
tempted to climb them. The strength of their camp became their 
destruction. Some of them attempted to rally in the inclosure, where 
there was an eminence which cotsmanded the field of battle, and 
from which they fired some shot ; but they were soon put to flight by 
the Highlanders, who immediately entered the inclosure in pursuit 
of them. 

The field of battle presented a spectacle of horror, being 
covered with lieads, legs, and arms, and mutilated bodies; ^r the 
killed all fell by the sword. The enemy had thirteen hundred killed ; 
and we made fifteen hundred prisoners, and took six field-pieces, two 
mortars, all the tents, baggage, and the military chest. General 
Cope, by means of a white cockade, which he put in his hat, similar 
to what we wore, passed through the midst of the Highlanders with- 
out being known, and escaped to England, where he carried the 
first news of his defeat. This victory cost us forty killed, and as 
many wounded. The greatest advantage which we derived from it 
was, the reputation which the Prince’s army acquired in the outset; 
which determined many of his partisans who were yet wavering, to 
declare themselves openly in his favour. The arms of the vanquished, 
of which we stood in need, were also of great service to us. The 
Prince slept next night at Pinky-house, about a quarter of a league 
I’rom the field of battle. He committed to my care one hundred and 
ten English officers, who were our prisoners,* with orders that they 
should want for nothing. • 

“ The panic-terror of the English surpasses all imagination. They 
threw down their arms that they might run with more speed, thus de- 
priving themselves* by their fears of the only means of arresting the 
vengeance of the Highlanders. Of so many men in a condition, 
from their numbers, to presqj*ve order in their retreat, not one thought 
of defending himself. Terror had taken possession of their minds. 
I saw a young Highlander, about fourteen years of age, scarcely 
forn^ed, who was presented the Prirfde as a prodigy, having killed, 
it was said, fourteen of the ene/ny. The Prince asked him if this 
was true? “ f do not know/^ replied he, if I killed them; bdt,, 
1 brought fourteen sold*ers to the ground with my sword.” Anotiirtfer 
Highlander brought ten soldiers to the Prince, whom he had made 
prisoners, driving them before him like a flock-of sheep. This High- 
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' from a rashness without 'example, having pursued a party to 

' distance i^om ' the field of battle, aloilg the road between the 

fivta inclosures, stjpuck down the hindermost with a blow of his sword, 
at the same time, “ Down with your -arms.” The soldiers, 
'Mirror-struck, threw down their arms without looking behind them, 
.4)tid the Highlander, with a pistol in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, made them do exactly as he pleased. The rage and despair of 
these men, <^n seeing themselves made prisoners by a single individual, 
ini^6asily be imagiaed. These were, however, the same English 
solars who had distinguished themselves at Dettingen and Fon- 
tc^0y, ' and who might justly be ranked amongst the bravest troops of 
Ebrope;’* "(P. 24— 30.) " ^ 

We have quoted this account of the battle of Preston Pans at 
length, partl;^ because it will serve to correct some of the errors 
which the vivid delineations in the romance of Waverley may 
have imprjnted on the minds of our readers; but still more, be- 
j^Cjause it completely unfolds the cause of the success of the High- 
landers. Cope was taken by surprise, and his camp forced in a 
quarter where it seemed impregnable. The troops could not 
avail ^emselves of their superiority in arms and discipline. In 
a scene of confusion, which annihilated all subordination, and 
left neither time nor space for military evolutions, the moun- 
taineer was more than equal to the soldier ; for he had more 
confidence in his personal exertions than his adversary— his 
courage was less dependant on the co-operation of others — and 
the dirk and sword were more than a match for the musket and 
l^yonet. The mode of fighting practised by the Highlanders is 
distinctly explained in a subsequent part of the memoirs ; 

They advance with rapidity, discharge their pieces when within 
musket-length of the enemy, and then, throwing them down, draw 
their swords, and holding a dirk in their left hand with their target, 
they dart with fu|^ on the enemy, through the smoke of their fire. 
When within reach of the enemy’s bayonets, bending their left knee, 
they, by their attitude, cover their bodies with their targets, that re- 
ceive the thruj^ of the bayonets, which they contrive to parry, while 
at the same tii^they raise their sword-arm, and strike their adversary. 
Saving once got within the bayonets, and into the ranks of the enemy, 
the soldiers have no longer any means of defending, themselves, the fate 
^of the battle is decided in an instant, and the carnage follows; the 
Highlanders bringing down two men at a time, one with the dirk in 
the left hand, ana another with their sword.” (P. 86.) 

.r lii the battle of Preston JPans the numbers were nearly equal. 

bad soiixmbat more than 2,100 Inen^ the rebels about 2,400 ; 
Wlplip ujiwards of fiOQ, forming*the reserve, were not engaged. 
1C1p|PmoT of Waverley deviates so far from the fact, as to 
esKmttte them at* 4,000* It may be worth 'while to remark, as an 
illustration of what is of infinite impprtance both in public and 
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private aflkirs — the necessity of habits of.ff^arate thinking to 
enable a witness to give correct testimoi^^th^. on the tri^ dT 
Cope, all the officers who were examined fiied the number of 
rebels in the field at 5000 men or upwards. Gne individual 
"blonc, and that one a Professor of Mathematics, affirmed, that 
not more than sixteen or eighteen hundred wefe engaged in the 
attack. This evidence was treated with contempt, as a' yile 
slander upon the army, and as the silly effusion of scienc^'^re- 
tending to judge of things with which it had no practic^C^- 
quaintance. The truth is now known : the Professor of 
matics judged with perfect accuracy, while the imagination x>f 
the military men nearly trebled the actual number of the enemy. 

The battle of Preston Pans, or Gladsmuir, gave Charles pos- 
session of all Scotland. England remained to be won. For this 
purpose the army moved from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
on the 3d of November, in three divisions, and on tbii&th reached 
Carlisle. They opened th^r* trenches on the following day, and 
on the 15th the town and castle surrendered. Marshal Wade 
with a considerable army was at Newcastle the whole time, but 
remained without stirring, till the very day of the capitulation. 
On the 29th of November the rebels reached Manchester, where 
they were joined by about 300 men, the only partisans whom they 
found in England willing to shed a dr(m of blood, or to run the 
least risk, for the House of Stuart. Un the 4th of December 
they reached Derby. They had now penetrated far into Eng- 
land ; they were within less than 1 30 miles of London, and it is 
possible that they might have passed the Duke of Cumberland, 
und placed themselves between him and the capital. But they^ 
!had not made one step towards the final accomplishment of their 
object. They had gained no accession of strength ; the higher 
orders stood aloof ; the lower classes manifested fear and aver- ' 
sion ; the whole power of the 'government continued unimpair;^ : 
a superior army was close by them ; anotijer was in their rear ; 
a third awaited them in the vicinity of the capital. In these. cir** 
cumstances it would have been madness Jto haye^one on. What 
availed four or five thousand men, however brave, against a 
country like England ? Suppose that they had beaten the Duke 
of Cumberland, their strength would have been too much im- 
paired for them to meet the fresh army which they would have 
had to encounter immediately aftbrwards. Evcai if the royal 
troops had shrunk back from their path, and Charles had marched 
triumphantly into the eapital, his puny army would have been 
as nothing amid the immense multitudes of London. irebels* 
in marching into England, had done the best thing which in 

their situation could do ; for they had thus tried every chance of 
success : but no party iq England would take up the svord for 
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tiii^' ^otise of Stoart, and mincasa was consequently hopeless, 
had advanced fiirthei*, perhaps, than in prudence they 
; constantly flattering thatnselves that the disappointments 
Ckfrae passing day would be compensated by the events of the 
^orrow. Bnt their eyes must hav^ been gradually opening to 
^e fallacy of their expectations, and at Derby their affairs were 
brought to a crisis. If they marched onwards they must 
either dght the Duke of Cumberland or leave him behind them. 
In eitlicr case retreat was thenceforward out of the question : on 
the latter supposition, because they would have a powerful 
enetny in their rear ; bn tfie former, because it was absurd to 
l^ht, except with the design of pressing on at all risks to London. 
The determination, therefore, to retreat, w’hich was adopted at 
Derby, was nothing else than the natural result of the reflections 
which for time must have iJeen passing through the mind 
of every Chlf^ could think as well as hope. Lord George 
Murray has been accused of causing She adoption of this measure, 
4and of having thus blasted the enterprise of Charles. It was, 
howevea, not the retreat that Was ruinous to Charles’s under- 
taking, but the circumstances which made retreat indispensable. 
The Chevalier de Johnstone ascribes the retreat to the arrival of 
intelligence from Lord John Drummond, who announced, that 
he had assembled 3,000 men, and that reinforcements were every 
day expocted from France. This circumstance would no doubt 
li^vc some influence on the resolution of the Highland chiefs, 
teoecially as the royal forces were beginning to assemble in con- 
siderable numbers in the south of Scotland. It might determine 
the balance, wliich in some minds was perhaps wavering between 
the risk of desperate adventure on the one hand, and the toj-ment 
of uncertainty and of constantly diminishing hopes on tlic other. 
But we can scarcely adopt Johnstone’s opinion, that, had it not 
been for the news of this reinforcement, Lord George Murray 
would have prosecuted his march to London. 

It may be easHy imagined, what a grievous mortification the 
commencement m the retreat proved to the pride and hopes of 
the Highlanders : 


'V-l'hc retreat was, at length, fixed for the next morning, the 6th 
of December ; and the better to conceal it, we left Derby some hours 
before dej»-break. The Highlanders, conceiving at first that they 
were on Uiqir march to jattack the army of the Duke of Cumberland, 
displayed the uttiiost joy and cheerfulness ; but as soon as the day 
to See the objects around them, and they found that we 
olif Steps, northing wasr to be heard throughout the 
r; expressions bf tttge and lamentation. If we had been 

beat th^ ^ef could not haire been greater.” (P. 55.) 

Marshal Wade was at Perry-bridge,* when he heard of the 
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retreat of the rebels. He resolved to iqarch into Lancashire tQ^ 
intercept then)5 nnd on the 10th of December arrived at Wake^ 
field, where he learned that they were already at Wigan ; he 
therefore gave up’ the pursuit. But the Duke of Cumber* 
land followed the retreating army closely, and sent forward a 
corps of 4000 men, who nearly succeeded in cutting otF a strong 
detachment of the Highlanders, which had charge of the artit^ 
lery. The ddtachnicnt repelled all the attacks that were made 
on it during its march: but towards evening the English troopa 
posted themselves in some enclosures, which commanded the only 
road by which it could join the ‘main body at Penrith. The 
rebels, however, at last effected a junction ; and the result was a 
conflict, which, though it bears the name of a skirmish only, was 
the most severely contested action that occurred in the course of 
die enterprise. The Duke of Cumberland claimed the victory; 
but on what pretence, history has never been able to discover ; 
for be failed in his object, was driven from his ground, and lost 
a much greater number of men than his opponents : 

The sun was setting when our detachment formed a junction with 
the army. The Highlanders immediately ran to the inejosures where 
the English were, fell down on their knees, and began to cut down 
the thorn hedges with their dirks ; a necessary precaution, as they 
wore no breeches, but only a sort of petticoat, which reached to their 
knees. During this operation, they received the fire of the English 
with the most admirable firmness and constancy; and, as soon as the 
hedge was cut down, they jumped into the inclosures, sword in hand, 
and, with an inconceivable intrepidity, broke the Englibli battalionsi, 
who suffered so much the more as they did not turn their backs, as at 
the battle of Gladsmuir, but allowed themselves to be cut to pieces 
without quitting their ground. Platoons of forty and fifty men might 
be seen failing all at once under the swords of the Highlanders ; yet 
they still remained firm, and closed up their ranks, as soon as an 
opening was made through them by the sword. At length, however^ 
the Highlanders forced them to give way, ^nd pursued them across 
three inclosures, to a heath, which lay behind, them. The only 
prisoner they took was the Duke of Cumbtfrland's Footman, who de* 
dared that his master would have been killed, if the pistol, with 
which a Highlander took aim at his head, had not missed fire. The 
Prince had the politeness to send him back instantly to his master* 
We could not ascertain tjie loss of the English, in this afifair,** which 
eome estimated as high as sIk hundred men. We only lost a dozen 
Highlanders; who after traversing the ioclosures, continued the 
pursuit with too much ardour along the heath.’* (P. 61 .) 

On the morning of the Ipth of December they arrived PftfV* 
lisle, having martmed 170 miles in thirteen days and a lialf; mA 
on the following day, they re*entered Scotland. On tl& 20th of 
December they reacheej Glasgow, and allowed themselves si& 
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fposei * flfenc0 to the neighbourhood ol 

reinforceiumts till their 
hers ambunteii to 4,000 men. On the 4th of 

lary thc^y j^egah to form the sieg^ of Stirling Castle, In the 
time Cabral Hawley had entered Scotland, and with 
regular hroops, bestdea volunteers, bad taken post at Fal- 
On^ the 17th the rebels unexpectedly marched thither 
rayb him battle : 

^neral Hawley drew up his army in order of battle, in two lines, 
h$^yli% three regiments of infanUy in a hollow at the fo()t of the hilh 
His davalf}^ was placed, before his infantr^^ on the left wing of the 
first liny*^ The English began the attack, with a body of about eleven 
hundred davfi^, who advanced very slowly against the right of our 
artby^!' and dm not halt till they were within twenty paces of our first 
line) tb' induce^, IIS to dre. The Highlanders, who had been par- 
ticularly enjoined^ not to fire till the army was within musket-length 
af them, the motnent.thc cavalry halted discharged their muskets, 
and killed about eighty men, each of tliem having aimed at a rider. 
The commander of this body of cavalry, who had advanced some 
paces bJibre his men, was of the number. The cavalry closing their 
ranks, which were opened by our discharge, put spurs to their 
horses, and rushed upon the Highlanders at a hard trot, breaking 
their ranks, throwing down every thing before them, and trampling 
the Highlanders under the feet of their horses. The most singular 
d extraordinary combat immediately followed. The Highlanders, 
etched on the ground, thrust their dirks into the bellies of the 
fioites. Some seized the riders by their clothes, dragged them down, 
ahd stabbed them with their dirks; several again used their pistols ; 
Ihlltfbw of them had sufficient space to handle their swords. Mac- 
dotiaid <of Clanranald, chief of one of the clans of the Macdonalds, 
assdred me, that whilst he was lying upon the ground, under a dead 
horse, which had fallen upon him, without the power of extricating 
himself, he saw a djsinpunted borscrqan struggling with a Highlander: 
fortunately for him', the Htghl^^hder, being the strongest, threw his 

S tagonist, an'djhaying kif^d him with his dirk, he came to his as- 
rtahee, and with difficulty from tinder his horse. 

re*iistaA^^pf “the .Highlanders was so incredibly obstinate, 
i^al the English, after having been for some time engaged pell-mell 
#fth Ifhem in their ranks, were at length repulsed, and forced to 
j The Highlanders did not neglect the advantage they had 
dblliyiNI^ 'but pursued them keenly with tlieir swords, running as fast 
As thelr>|k)(rtei]f.i^d not allowing them a moment’s time to recover 
Ibat tlfo English cavalry falling back on their 
up in order of battl6^ betund them, threw them 
mifder, and carried the right wing of their army 
— flight. Tim^dan of Camerons, which was on the 
I'isrmy, having attj^bkelt 'at the same time the right of the 
^glish'^army, where there ' irc^e' only infantry, put it also to 
light.’’ (P.92—94.) 
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The rout thus begun was prevented from becoming universal 
by three regiments on Hawley’s right wing^ who, maintaining 
their ground, checked the pursuit, and by ^tbe nej^iigence of 
those, who commanded the Highland left, in improving the ad- 
vantage which had been gained on the other parts ofthe line. 
Though the victory was so complete as to be foUow^^d by the 
almost total dispersion of the royal army and the loss of tfamr 
cannon, the Hignlandcrs were^for some time not aware of the 
success which had attended their arms. It was only by accident 
that Lord Kilmarnock, who, as his estate lay in the neighbour- 
hood, was well acquainted with the’ country, approaching by 
bye f)aths to reconnoitre the enemy, discovered that they were in 
full flight, and communicated the joyful intelligence to Charles* 
So little did military conduct or regularity prevail among the 
victors, tliat many hours elapsed^ before even the superior ofneers 
knew wliether they had lost or won. Our author took shelter 
in a mansion where he found the brother of the Duke of Gordon^ 
the son of Lord I^ovat, and six or seven other chiefs of clans: 
“ No/ie of Mjw,” says he, “ knew what had become ^ their 
regiments; other ojficeis a} rived every instant^ all equally ignorant 
of the fate of the battled It was not till eight in the evening 
that their suspense was terminated. 

The rebels had now to choose between two methods of pro- 
ceeding. They might return to prosecute the siege of .Stirling 
Castle ; or they might march to Edinburgh, disperse the few 
royal troops that still kept together, and by that means either 

! >revent the Duke of Cumberland from entering Scotland, or at 
east diminish the force which he would be able to bring into 
the field against them. The latter was both the safer and the 
more brilliant path. It may tliereforc seem wonderful that they 
should have preferred to continue their attack on Stirling Casfle, 
though it was easy to foresee, that before they could bring the 
siege to a conclusion, a royal army would be assemblea too 
strong for them to resist. To account for their conduct^ we 
must recollect that their numbers were«greatly diminished 
the battle of Falkirk ; for about 4,000 men, under one pretence 
or another, w*cnt off to visit their homes. Lord George Murray 
was i)robably aware that, with the forces which he could muster, 
he had no chance of maintaining his ground in the low country. 
Had lie marched towards Edinbur^i, the enemy would have 
fallen back, till they had collected a force sufficient to compel him 
to retrace his steps, without having derived any advantage what- 
soever from his previous movement^ and with all the^M^>^ 
disgrace and real danger which accompany a retreat. 
therefore think it, on the whole, adviseablc to remain in tne 
bourhood of Stirling, and it was better in the mean dffiO tp 
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seme chance of silcceBS ; and the French enf^ineer, in 
vifl^ it was oaliDtal that the Htghknd cbiefe , should confide, 
Was bold in his pi-omises and sai^^ine in his expectations. 
This engineier, however, was utterly ignorant of his art. 
life was suffibred to construct his battery in quiet; but it 
was scarcejly finished, when it was destroyed by the fire of 
the' castle. All hopes of reducing the fortress were now at 

an. jwid; the royal troops Were assembling in considerable 
ibfoe; the Duke of Carnliieriand had arrived at Edinburgh; 
Bcai aceordingly, on the * last day of January, the rebels 
left Stirling and directed their march towards Inverness. On 
the 16th OT.ilFebruary they had arrived at Moy, about ten or 
eleV^ miles from Inverness, and the Prince had there taken u)) 
his abode hi the mansion of tUb chief of the clan of Mackin* 
tosh. Lord lioudon was at Inverness with a considerable body 
of troops, and formed a design for seizing the person of Charles, 
in which he very nearly succeeded. The adventure is nar- 
rated hff Johnstone more circumstantially than by any preceding 
wrker : 

** His Lordship, at three o’clock in the afternoon, posted guards, 
and a chain of sentinels, all round Inverness, both within and with- 
out the town, with positive orders not to suffer any person to leave it, 
on any pretext whatever, or whatever the rank of the person might 

be. He ordered, at the same time, fifteen hundred men to hold 
fiiemselves in readiness to march at a nmment’s warning ; and having 
assembled this body of troops without noise, and without alarming 
the inhabitants, he put himself at their head, and instantly set off, 
planning his march so as to arrive at the castle of Moy about eleven 
o'clock at night. « 

4* Whilst some English officers were drinking in the house of Mrs. 
Bailly, an innkeeper in Inverness, and passing the time till the hour 
of their departure, her daughter, a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, who happened tb wait on them, paid great attention to their 
conversation, ';,froni certain expressions dropped by them, she 
diseavered their As soon as this generous girl was certain 

jBts to* their intentions, she immediately left the house, escaped from 
the town, notwithstanding the vigilance of the centinels, and im- 
me^jfjfetely took the road to Moy, running as fast as she was able, 
or stockings, which to accelerate her progress, slie had 
takj£,>n jk),dr4<^r tp ioforiu the Prince of the danger that menaced 

H d.M^oy, quite out of breath, before Lord Loudon ; 

dimcuhy, escaped* in his robe de chambre, 
p|[tors,, to ^the neighbouring mountains, where he 
concealmeht. Tms dear gifJ, to whom the Prince 
in great danger of losing her own, from her ex- 
QBwdvi^- on this uccasfoh; hiit the care and attention she ex- 
flerkiitced restored her to life, and her health was at length re^^es* 
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tablishttd. The Priiicey having oo.auspicioii e^eucii ft decing attempt^' 
had very few people with him in the castle of Mpy* 

As soon as the girl had spread the alarm, the blacksmith of the 
village of Moy presented himself to the Prince, and assured Hia 
Koyal Highness that he had ho occasion to leave the oastle; as be 
would answer for it, with his head, that Lord Loudon and his troops 
would be obliged to return faster than they came. The Prince had^ 
not sufficient confidence in his assurances to neglect seeking bM 
safety by flight to the neighbouring mountains. How.ever, the'‘ 
blacksmith, for his own satisfaction, put his project in execution. ' 
He instantly assembled a dozen of his mnpanions, and advanced " 
with them about a quarter of a league from the castle, on the road 
to Inverness. There he laid an ambuscade, placing six of his corh, 
panions, on each side of the highway, to wait the arrival of the de* 
tachnient oi' Lord Lou Jon, enjoining them not to Are till he should 
tell them, and then not to Are tdgether^ but one after another. 
When the head of the detachment of Lord Loudon was opposite the 
twelve men, about eleven o’clock in the evening, the blacksmith 
called out with a loud voice, Here come the villains, who intend 
carrying off our Prince ; fire, my lads, do not spare them; give no 
quarter!” In an instant muskets were discharged from each sfde of 
the road, and the detachment, seeing their project had taken wind, 
began to fly in the greatest disorder, imagining that our whole army 
was lying in wait for them. Such was their terror and consternation, 
that they did not stop till they reached Inverness. In this manner 
did a common blacksmith, with twelve, of his companions, put. Lord 
Loudon and fifteen hundred regular troops to flight. The fifer of his 
Lordship, who happened to be at the head of the detachment, was 
killed by the first discharge; and the detachment did not wait for* 
a second.” (P. 110 — 112.) 

The Duke of Cumberland now' advanced into the Highlands. 
He sent detachments to inflict severities on the relations and 
dependents of those who had engaged in the rebellion ; and ia 
particular dispatched a body of troops into the district of th^ 
Duke of Athol, whose brother, at the head of ithe vassals of thft 
family, directed the councils and commanded the army of Charleft^ , 
Lord George Murray, as soon as he heavd of this proceedings 
hastened witli his clansmen to Athol, where in one night he sur* 
prised thirty posts, and put to the sword or took prisoners all the 
royal troops in the district, with tlie exception of two or three 
hundred who defended themselves in the castle. After this 
exploit he remained fourteen days in the neighbourhood, though^ 
strange to say ! six thousand Plessians were all the time witii^' 
a day’s inarch of him. A satisfactory reason for a circain«tanCI» ' 
which is in itself extraordinary, and which has not been 
explained, is assigned by Johnstone. SSome Hessians, 
been sent into Athol to support the English detachmenii 
routed by the Highlanders^pand a lieutenant was made prisoaeiu 
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^ flie officer back with a letter, in which Lord 

0W>rge demi^ded from Ih^ Brince of Hesse a cartel for the 
. ^change ' 6 threatening^ if his proposal was not 

vi S^ept^,^ put eveiy into his hands to the 

S wd, 'Ijftej Prince thought the demand reasonable; but as the 
ukeof Cutnberland woiud not permit him to accede to it, he 
declare that he would not comnat with men driven to despair, 
and that without a cartel do Hessian should stir from Perth. It 
from this cause, that Lord Gfiorge was enabled to carry on 
hU operarions without molestation.*^ 

/ While the main bod^ of the rebels lay at Inverness, the Duke 
'Cuinberland had distributed his troops in the neighbourhood 
of On the 8th of April he deemed the season suf- 

itciendy advanced to permit him to move northwards. On the 
13th, Charles, alarmed by thfe approach of bis adversary, who, 
contrary to ttniversal expectation, had crossed the Spey without 
Opposition, moved out of Inverness, and posted his army at a 
distance from it. The 15tli wa^ the anniversary of llie 
Dtike of Cumberland’s birth ; in consequence of the celebration 
of which, his troops, it was supposed, would be buried in sleep 
imd intoxication. A plan was accordingly formed to surjn-ise 
the royal camp during the night. But the-Highlandcrs, w ho had 
separated themselves in quest of food, could not be assembled 
by the appointed hour, and accidents occurred to retard their 
inarch, so that when they came within two or three miles of the 
£nglisii camp, the day was too nigh to allow them to carry their 
original plan into effect. They therefore turned aside, and about 
seven in the morning arrived at Culloden. The Duke advanced 
t^ards them. It was easy for them to have taken post on some 
striing ground w^hich was not far off; and if, either from want of 
provisions, or from any other cause, they should have been 
unable to main^in themselves there, to have withdrawn into 
the mountains, A}* carried on a hill campaign. But Inverness 
would have b^h abtodoned, and the mountain warfare would 
have been fatiguing to some of the individuals, who were 
immediately attaefaeu to the personal service of the Prince, and 
had most influence over him. For these two reasons the resolu- 
was taken, contrary to the opinion of the ablest among the 
giv® battle to the royal army. Never did men fight 
"er disadvantages. They had been exposed to con- 
‘ privations during the two preceding days : 

Es;*|liiVching all night; they had been twenty-four 
Idor ; add their numbers did not exceed 5,000. 
ey opposed to theiii^was fresh and unexhausted, and in 
numbers was nearly twice as strong as they were; for 
the Duke of Cumberland bad with him 3,000 regulars^ besides 
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a partYr Lord Loudon’s regiment) and a nnm^dus militia from 
Argyleshire, who did him most effectual serViCje. Men, however, 
are very prone to be deluded by the suggestions of their?towu 
narrow experience; and the success which had attended the 
arms of the Highlanders in all their previous conflict^ ^probably 
inspired many with a delusive hope that victory would'still smile, 
upon them. The result taught them a different lesson. Then? 
centre had broken the first fine of the enemy, their left was a4*f 
vancing rapidly to the charge, when the royal troojis, getting ‘ 
possession of an enclosure, attacked their right wing in flank^ and; 
threw it into confusion. The disorder immediately be^tne 
general, and ended in a total rout. The Highlanders^ however^ 
did not sustain any considerable loss ; and on the ^^ond day 
afterwards, they had assembled at Ruthven in as great force as 
they were at Cullodeii, and with the certainty of being soon much 
more formidable. The chiefs of the clan^ were present ; all who 
had gone to visit their homes were hastening to the standard of 
Charles ; and many, who had hitherto remained inactive, were 
now expected to join heartily in the cause, in order, to save their 
country from becoming the prey of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Lord (icorge Murray wrote to Charles, to inform him that in, a 
few days he would be at the head of a greater army than had ever 
yet obeyed his commands. But Charles did not possess that 
steadiness of mind which could defy the frowns of fortune. , His 
own despondency, or the fears of the timid counsellors who 
possessed his confidence, made him look upon further efforts as 
unavailing: and the only answer which lie deigned to return to 
men who had hazarded life, high rank, and ample fortune for 
his sake, was “ Let ev&i'y man seek his safety in the best way 
he can'" It was a scene, which, at the commencement of the 
enterprise, could scarcely have been anticipated — a candidate for 
a crown abandoning his partisans, who wuth arms in their handa 
were imploring him not to desist from the struggle) and still to 
try the chances of war. But Charles could not be moved from 
his purpose: the chiefs bade each other awoUrnful adieu, and 
the Highlanders in wild bowlings gave vent to thiir grief and 
their fears. 

Such was the termination of this enterprise — ^begun with only 
seven men, and abandoned a^hen as mnn;^thuu8and$ were inarms 
to support it. Though Charles despaired too soon, his ^luick 
abandonment of his projcct^was fortunate for bis own partisali^; 
as well as for the country at large. The continuance of ’ tbo-ws^: 
would have brought upon the Highlunds much greater 
than 'what they had actually to endure, while it 
chance of raising the House of Stuart to the throne. Mpipe 
battles might have been fought, more blood might have beob 
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mam instances might have been given of the devptlon of 
Highland clans to the caui^ which ttey had espoused. But 
thatcause could never triumph. There were three circumstances 
which rendered its final success impossible. The first was, the 
liatred which some of the Highland clans bore to the House of 
Stuart. The enmity of the Campbells, for instance, founded on 
deep and bloody wrongs, was fatal to the exiled family, not only 
W the strenjgth which it directly subtracted from their scale to 
throw into that of their adversary, but likewise by overawing 
ll^prior and neighbouring clans, whom their own inclinations 
would have ui^ed to support the descendants of their ancient 
sovereigns* ihe second was, the enmity of the presbyterians to 
the Housfivof Stuart. Throughout the whole of the Lowlands 
of <Seotla.|id, containing five«sevenths of the population, and 
nearfy all the wealth m the ' country, the inhabitants were in 
general inv^erate foes to the exiled family ; and in this senti- 
ment of enmity the members of the established church were, if 
possible, surpassed by the seceders. Numerous proofs of the 
popplar zeal might be adduced. Glasgow raised a regiment of 
volunteers to support the royal cause. In the country I had 
to pass through,” says Johnstone, speaking of the dangers which 
he encountered after the battle of Culloden, ** all the peasants 
were fanatical Calvinists, and assembled of themselves with their 
ministers at their head, to, go out on expeditions to take such 
unfortunate gentlemen prisoners, as made their escape from the 
Highlands and the pursuits of the soldiers.” In another place 
he says, ‘‘ The fanatical zeal of the peasantry was an evil still 

E eater than that of the soldiers ; and the towns and villages I 
id to pass through, were all filled with Calvinists, bitter 
enemies of the , House of Stuart.” Charles therefore could 
•derive no strength from the Lowlands of Scotland : his in- 
fluence there was bounded by the extent of his military power. 
He would be obeyed only so far as he could compel obe(iience, 
but not an iota further. The third and most important of 
the circumstances which decided the fate of Charles's under- 
taking, was4he indifference of the people of England to his family. 
The Stuarts had no partisans among the great body of the 
nation. The people, without feeling any peculiar predilection for 
fjouse of Brunswidc, were satisfied with the existing govern- 
and had no wish to change it for that of the Stuarts; and 
* had not that rancorous hatred of the exiled family 
among the Scotch*^resbyterians, they regarded 
army with the fear and dislike which it was natural that 
strangers should excite. 

> dur stragglers seldcmi failed to be attacked by the English 
^imsants, who were all implacable enemies of the Prince, but too 
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coward!^ to dare to take up arms against us, tflough the differenl 
provinces through which we passed, might have easily formed an 
army of a hundred thousand men to oppose us; They were deficient 
neither in hatred toward us, nor in the wish to injure US;J but they 
wanted courage and resolution to eatpose themselves to the swords of 
the Highlanders, 

** The terror of the English was truly inconceivable, and in maiiy. 
cases they seemed, quite bereft of their senses. One evenings IIS , 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel entered the lodgings assigned to him, hib 
landlady, an old woman, threw herself 'at his feet, and, with uplifted 
hands, and tears in her eyes, supplicated him to take herHfe, but to 
spare her two little children. He askecf hhr if she was in her sensed 
and told her to explain herself ; when she answered that every bod^ 
said the Highlanders ate children, and made them their comtnon food. 
Mr. Cameron having assured her that they would not injure ehher her 
or her little children, or any person wdiatever, she lookerl at hiin.for 
some moments with an air of surprise, and then opened a press, 
calling out with a loud voice, ‘ Come out, children ; the gentleman 
will not eat you.^ The children immediately left the press where 
she had concealed them, and threw themselves at his feet* 

“ They afiirmed in the newspapers of London, that we had tiogf 
in our army trained to fight; and that we were indebted, for our 
victory at Gladsmuir, to these dogs, who darted with fury on ttin 
English army. They represented the Highlanders as monsters, with 
claws instead of hands. In a word, they never ceased to circulateV 
every day, the most extravagant and ridiculous stories with rqspect 
to the Highlanders.” (P.76 — ^7n) 

With the support of only a part of the Highland clans, while 
some of the most powerful among them, and the whole population 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, were his determined foes, and 
aversion, rather than partiality to his cause, prevailed among the 
peoj)lc of England, how was it possible that Charles should 
finally succeed ? How could the bravery and devotibn of a feW 
thousands of* half-armed Highlanders crush the whole military 
force of the empire, and triumph over the determined resistance 
of one part of the people, *and the dislike and aversion of 
other? It is true that many of the great "families of England 
wished well to the rebels, and had even pledged themse^s t0 
support the enterprise. But they were not aware of the true state 
of public feeling, till events revealed to them, that the prejudiced 
which had been transmitted to them as a species of family heir- 
looms, had little influence on the country at large. Abstract no**, 
tions of hereditary right, and^i vain pride in adhering to thepar#: 
which their ancestors had supported, were the only motives wiiliph 
could impel the gentry to take fhe field ; and these motives: 
of a nature with which the country was little disposed to 
thise. The great Jacobite families perceived, that, though they 
should array themselves ag£finst the existing government^ Aot 
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^fisample would not be generally followed. They saw there 
was no f>owerful feeling in the minds of their fellow citizens, 
Waiting to be put in action bv a few men of rank and conse- 
i^uence, in order that it might oreak forth and carrj^ every tiling 
before it They might join the standard of Charles, but^ would 
the farmers and manufacturers of England have done the same ? 
The respect paid to the gentry and nobility gives the upper classes 
immense weight, when they act either in support of established 
^uthorit^, or in concurrence with strong popular passion : but it 
sluggi^ and inert when opposed by general feeling, and by 
Mverence for the government and the laws. In Scotland, where 
the landed proprietors had more influence than in the southern 
parts of the island, many of the Lowland nobility joined the 
rebels; yet the accession of strength, which Charles derived from 
the Lowlands of Scotland, is<too trifling to be mentioned. The 
aid of the Jacobite nobility of England would have been equally 
inefficient. They might have graced his fall with the splendour 
of their names, and, followed by a few of their immediate depend- 
ant;, might have made a small addition to the amount of his forces; 
but the general spirit of the nation would have remained unaltered. 
It was only by means of the nation thaWthc Stuarts could triumph. 
Thev had the support of a part of the Highlands, but all the rest 
of the kingdom was either decidedly hostile or indiflerent to 
them. In such circumstances success was impossible. It is to 
this cause, and not to any errors in the mode of conducting the 
enterprise, that its failure must be ascribed. Such errois miglit 
vary the time and mode of the final catastrophe ; but the cata- 
atrophe itself was certain, as certain at least as any thing iu 
human affairs can be. 

Johostone in different parts of his memoirs ascribes the failure 
of the rebellion to different causes. He thinks, for instance, that 
Charles ought to have been accompanied by officers distinguished 
for their talents injthc art of war. It may reasonably be doubted, 
whether such officers would not have idone more harm than good. 
Highlanders could be commanded only by Highland chicitaiiis. 
Lord George Murray probably served Charles better than 
MarsRal Saxe himself could have done. He is of opinion, also, 
that be should have remained in Scotland, and established him- 
adf firmly there, before he ventured to cross the Tweed. Was 
tbit plan fitted to increase the number of his adherents, or to 
resources? Would men have been more eager to join 
jEmki t^y saw him remain t^anquil at Edinburgh, while 
Wome nught of England hovered on the frontier, than when 
career of victoi^, he planted his standard on the walls 
of Carlisle, and marchea triumphantly to Derby ? As to the 
scheme of annulling the union with Jp^ngland, it is too wild to be 
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reasop^ed against. Strong connexions of private interest had 
gradu^ly sprung up which bound the northern^ and southern 
parts of the island indissolubly together; and if Charles had 
attempted to separate them, he would have stirred up dissensions 
and excited opposition, which would have effectually checked hU 
progress. . 

The retreat from Derby is often mentioned as affatal ihis^H^.r 
We have alread)^ seen that it was a measure of necessity. So alsd 
the rebels have been often blamed for not improving sufficientjf;Jf‘i!i 
the victory of Falkirk. The remarks which we have already " j 
made on that subject, irfduce us to doybt, whether they did n<^' . ; 
improve it as far as circumstances would permit* The battle of 
Cullodcn was beyond all doubt an error; and th^. rii^fusal of ' 
Charles to join his adherents at Ruthven with a view to Continue 
the war, was the least politic as \\^ell as the least spirited plan^ 
which he could have adopted. But these events onlyhastened 
the termination of the war. From the moment that Cfharles was 
cooped up in the Highlands, though he might have maintained 
for some time defensive hostilities, even the most sanguine of his 
adherents could scarcely hope for success. * 

We here take leave of the historical part of the work; we have 
not entered into any details concerning the errors, frecjuently of 
a very gross nsiture, with which the work abounds. As instances, 
w'c may refer to the sbai*e which is ascribed to Marslial Wade 
in the pursuit of the rebels on their retreat from Derby,, to the 
account of the Duke of Cumberland's conduct upon the surrender 
of Carlisle, and to the history of the operations against Lord 
Loudon after the arrival of Charles at Inverness. The mistakes 
in dates are endless. But though the Chevalier dc Johnstone 
cannot claim much praise for his accuracy, it would be useless 
for us to expatiate on this defect; for his errors arc pointed out 
and corrected in the excellent notes, which bis editor and trans- 
lator has subjoined to the work. These notes do more than 
prevent the reader from bping led astray by the mis-statements of 
Johnstone : they frequently bring together all the information 
which the mind must have before it in forining a judgment coil- 
cerning a particular transaction ; so that the memoir, however 
imperfect in themselves, taken in conjunction with the notes, 
convey more accurate notions concerning the Rebellion of 174t5^ 
than are to be found anywhere else. 

On one subject, however, the prejudices of the editor coincide 
too much with those of the Chevalier de Johnstone: we mean 
character of Charles. Without ascribing to him those high 
heroic qualities with which some imaginations have invested hii^';j 
and putting out of the question what we are told of him lA 
life on very suspicious authority, we can find in his condii^M 
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this expedition nothing to disapprove of, unless wwblaine 
JKJm for throwing away the sword immediately after the Battle of 
Xiulloden. Our author insinuates, and his editor too, that 
^"Charles was deficient in personal courage, but nothing appears 
- to warrant the charge. From the mode of fighting practised by 
ihe Highlanders, it would have been absurd for him to have ad- 
vanced at thiir head ; there were others who could perform that 
duty better than he, and we find no case in which he kept out of 
lire way of danger, when the general good would have required 
Jhim to expose his person more free^. Johnstone says, that 
during the battle of Culloden Charles by messengers repeatedly, 
‘though ineflfectually, desired Lord George Murray to send troops 
to keep possession of an enclosure on the right of their army, and 
that when he saw his orders neglected, he ought to have put 
himself at the head of his forces and executed in person a 
manoeuvre which w'as necessary for the general safety. Let it be 
remembered, however, that Johnstone was in the left wing, and 
consequently could not have been an eye-witness of what he re- 
ICLtes^ — ^that Lord George Murray was probably a belter judge 
than any other person of the number of men that could be spared 
for the defence of the enclosure, and that nothing could have 
been more absurd than for Charles, in the very heat of the action, 
to have interfered with the arrangements of those, into whose 
hands the direction of every thing had been put. He had to 
^eal with fiery spirits ; and to have passed througli so many 
adventures without displeasing any of his adherents is no small 
praise. His desertion of his friends after the defeat at Culloden 
may be blamed, yet let us not forget that his conduct on that 
occasion admits of several interpretations. It ftiai/ have pro- 
ceeded from pusillanimity, but it may also have proceeded from 
deference to the opinions of those to whom from liis youth 
he had been accustomed to look with respect, or even from 
humanity. As finql success was clearly hopeless, he might well 
say to himself, that it was needless t« prolong the struggle with 
a great waste of blood, when no ultimate benefit could be ex- 
pected from it: though he had landed with only seven men, he 
then hoped to find partisans in every quarter of the kingdom ; 
he might still place himself at the head of seven thousand men, 
hilt b® now learned that these iverc all who would unsheathe 
tfeie in his defence. It is therefore ridiculous to allege, as 

does, that he abandoned his enterprise, when circum- 
auspicious tohim*than at its commencement. 
jf^The ^Jitter half of this book contains an account of the author^s 
adventures after the battle of Culloden, and is extremely 
Inti^reating. His escape from the field of battle is narrated with 
A curious simplicity ; the grarvity with which he blames a poor 
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fclloi;; for his unwillingness to resign a horse to him is almost 
absurd. 

“ Being no longer able to keep myself on my legs, and the enemy* 
always advancing very slowly, but redoubling their fire, my mind 
was agitated and undecided whether I should throw away my life, or 
surrender a prisoner, which was a thousand times worse than death 
on the field of battle. All at once I perceived a horse, about thirty* 
paces before me, ‘without a rider. The idea of being yet able to es- 
cape, gave me fresh strength, and served as a spur to me. ‘ I ran and. 

’ laid hold of the bridle, which was fast in the hand of a man lying oa 
the ground, whom I supposed dead; •but, what was my surprise,, 
when the cowardly poltroon, who was suffering from nothing but lear^ 
dared to remain in the most horrible fire to dispute the horse with 
me, at twenty paces from the enemy? All my menaces could not 
induce him to quit the bridle. Whijst we were disputing, a discharge 
from a cannon, loaded with grape-shot, fell at our feet, and covered 
us witii mud, without, however, producing any effect upon this 
singular individual, who obstinately persisted in retaining the horse. 
Tortunately for me, Finlay Cameron, an officer in Lochiel’s regi- 
ment, a youth of twenty years of age, six feet high, and very strong 
and vigorous, happen <:d to pass near us. 1 called on him to assist me. 
“ Ah ! Finlay,” said I, this fellow will not give me up the horse.*' 
Finlay flew to me like lightning, immediately presented his pistol to 
the head of this man, and threatened to blow out his brains if be 
hesitated a moment to let go the bridle. The fellow, who had the 
appearance of a servant, at length yielded, and took to hi^ heels. 
Having obtained the horse, 1 attempted to mount him several times; 
but all my efforts wete ineffectual, as I was without strength and com- 
pletely exhausted. I called again on poor Finlay, though he wtis 
already some paces from me, to assist me to mount. He returned, 
took me in his arms, with as much ease as if 1 had been a cliiJd, and 
threw me on the horse like a loaded sack, giving the horse at the 
same time a heavy blow to make Iiioi set off’ with me. Then, wishing 
that 1 might have the good fortune to make my escape, he bounded 
off’ like a roc, and was in a moment out of sight. We were hardly 
more than fifteen or twenty .paces from the enemy when he quitted me. 
As soon as I found myself at the distance of thirty or forty paces, I 
endeavoured to set myself right on the horse, put my feet in the 
stirrups, and rode off as fast as the wretched animal could carry 
me.” (P. 160, 161.) 

After the clans broke up at llutliven, the Chevalier de Jolin- 
stone went first to the house of Mr. Gordon of Killyhuntley. 
Mrs. Gordon oflbrcd to cause a hut to be constructed for liim in- 
one of the most secret receJSses of the adjacent mountains, wdiich. 
she would store with provisions and books, and where, in the dis- 
guise of a shepherd tending a few sheep, he might remaiji with 
safety. Though the lady added to the allurements of the pro- 
posal by promising to visit her shepherd occasionally, he CQuld 
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not brook the idea of remaining in a state of suspense as i/* his 
final destiny. Exchanging therefore his dress i'or a labourer's 
rags, of the pestilential odour of whicli he complains vehemently, 
he repaired to Banff, where his brother-in-law held a situation 
under government, whicli gave him the means of facilitating his 
friend’s escape. Though the town and neighbourhood was 
zealously attached to the family of Hanover, protected by his 
disguise he completed the journey in safety, and was kindly 
sheltered in the house of an acquaintance, where he had an inter- 
view with his relation. That relation, however, was too jirudenl 
to expose himself to danger for the sake of another, though his 
father Lord Iloilo had taken arms in the former rebellion, and 
liad been prevented only by old age from following the same course 
iigain. Our Chevalier, disappointed in tliis hope, had now I wo 
plans before him. lie might lurk in the highlands, or he in ifvllt 
make the best of liis W4‘y to Edinburgh, where his friends v\ould 
conceal him till an opportunity of escape was found. He knew 
no person in the highlands, he llierefore chose the latter alterna- 
tive, tile daiigcM\s of which, though more threatening in ajipear- 
aiicc, were ))crha|)s less real than those of ihc other scheme. 
They consisted chiedy in the difficulty of passing the iViths of 
Tay and of Fortli : ior numerous bodies of cavalry, who con- 
stantly jiatrollcd the shores of these two arms ol’the sea, arrested 
all who had no passports; and the most severe penalties were 
denounced against all, who assisted a rebel either in concealing 
himself or in linding the means of crossing to the other side. In 
liis ilisguise, and with the aid of Mr. Gordon of Kildrummic, to 
whom he was an entire stranger, he reached C'ortachic. 

“ As most of the vassals of Lord Ogilvic had bccMi in the nnny 
of Prince Charles, 1 ran no risk in applying to I he people of the 
lirst house in Ch)rtacliie which I came to. Having entered a j)id)lic 
house, and inrormed the lady that 1 belonged to the arm}' of iho 
Prince, she immediatcfly told me that two of our gentlemen were 
concealed in (Jlen-Prosscn, a large ravine betueen two mountains, 
at the bottom of which there is a small rivulet. This (ilen lies at the 
loot of the mountains, and is a most pictures(|ue and retired sjiot. 
Having enquired rny way to them, and received the necessary di- 
rections, 1 proceeded immediately to the house of a peasant, named 
Samuel, wlio dwelt at the head of tlie.Glen, about iialf a league 
from Cortaehie, v.liere 1 found the two gentlemen in question.’* 
(P. 184', 185.) 

“ Sujnuel was a very honest man, b»t extremely poor. We re- 
mained seventeen days in bis liousCj eating at the same table with 
.himself and his family, who had no other food than oatmeal, and no 
other drink than the water of the stream, which ran through the 
gleu. We breakfasted every morning on a piece of oatmeal bread, 
which we were enabled to swallow by duaughts of water ; for dinner 
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we bViJed oatmeal with water, till it acquired a consistency, and we 
eat it with horn spoons; in the evening we poured boiling water on 
this meal in a dish, for our supper. 1 must own, that the time, 
during which I was confined to this diet, appeared to pass very slowly, 
though none of us seemed to suffer in our health from it; on the 
contrary, we were all exceedingly well. \Vc might have had some 
addition to our sorry cheer, by sending for it to Cortachie ; but we 
were afraid, (as Samuel’s mode of living was well known, anil as any 
altcratiiiu in it would lead to a suspicioi^ that people werp- concealed 
in his house,) lest some ill-disposed person should give information of 
the eireun)stance to one of the numerous eavalry detaelnnents, that 
passed through Cortachie, which would lead to our being made 
prisoners.” (P. iS6.) 

“ besides the poverty of our fare, to which I haul a good deal 
of difficulty to accustom myself, we were frequently alarmed by de- 
tachments of English cavah y, making their appearance in i.ur neigh- 
bourhood. Samuel had a married dtiughier, who lived at the en^rai^ee 
into the glen, and she served as a sentinel, to inform us !;eij there 
w’crc any ICnglisii detachments at Cortachie. This traiuji.hiji'.ed us 
during the day, for our sentinel was very exact in aefpia’nyng us 
witii every thing that passed: but w lie i the troops arrived in tlu* 
evening, we were obliged to consult our safety by CDeaiang to the 
neighbouring mountains, where w’c freq’uently p.tssed nights in the 
open air, even during dreadful tempests of wind and rain. c'. 1S8.) 

'Pliis liirking-placo soon became lai'-iife, b.is two comvailo.. bent 
tiicir .stc])s towards the Ijigdilaiuls, but our chevalier, thougli he 
had resolved to accompany them, was broiigT.t bad: I'v a dreant 
to his first purj-iose of proceeding to F.dinburgh. Win ii he 
arrived at the frith of lay, the good ollices of a gentleinan in the 
iieigliboiiriiood, to whom he rev('aled liis situatIoi3. |';!Va'iired liiiii 
;i boat in which ho was to i)ass to the other slioie i.ar.ng- tiie 
night; but ere the apjjointial Iioar a'-rived, the hoatnrii v,e; c so 
tcrrifi(>d hy tlie menaces ol’ some sold ier.s, who liad been search- 
ing the village, llnit they refusetl to fulfil thgir ci.gagement. I'his 
intelligenee we.s a terriblii disappoinlmeiit to him ; he resolved, 
at whatever risk, to go to the village in j)cik»on, and use his endea- 
vours to j)ersuade the boatmen to assist liini in hh distress. 

“As sDon as 1 entered the public-house, tiic iandlnd} , who vas 
called Mis. burn, v, liispered in my ear iliiiL 1 laid noihing to fear in 
her house, as her own sou l^iid been in our aimy with Lord ivie : 
this I considered as a veiy good omen. She immediately poiiited out 
to me the boatmen who had promised to a.lr. (Jraham to transport me 
to the other side of the Frith. I applied to them immediately, but 
found them trembling and alarmed at t!ie threats of the soldiers 
All my offers, niy prayers, aiul solicitations were of no avail ; and » 
having employed iialf an hour in endeavouring to persuade iIUmu, to 
no purpose, 1 perceived that the two daughters of Mrs. burn, who 
were as beautiful as VeuuR, and the eldest of whom was hardly 
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eighteen, were not objects of indifference to the boatmen, frop/the 
glances they bestowed upon them from time to time. I therefore^quitted 
the stupid boatmen and attached myself to these two pretty girls, 
with the view of gaining them over to my interest^ and availing 
myself of their influence with the boatmen, as a mistress is naturally 
ali-powerful with her lover. I caressed them, I embraced them, the 
one after the oti)er, and said a thousand flattering and agreeable things 
to them. Indeed, it cost me very little to act this part, for they 


were exceedingly beautiful ; and the compliments I paid them were 
sincere, and flowed from the heart. As 1 had resolved to sleep at 


Mrs. hum’s, in case 1 did not succeed in crossing the Frith, 1 dis- 
missed the old woman. 


“ In less than half an hour my two beauties were entirely in my 
interest, and each of them made a vigorous assault on her sweet- 
heart, making use of all mannei\of prayers and intreaties, but with 
as little success as 1 bad liad. The fear of these stupid animals was 
more powerful than their love. The beautiful and charming Mally 
Burn, the eldest of the two, disgusted, at length, and indignant at 
their obstinacy, said to her sister, “ O, Jenny ! they are despicable 
cowarda and poltroons^ I would not for the world that this unfor- 
tunate gentleman was taken in our house. I pity his situation. Will 
you take an oar ? 1 shall take another, and we will row him over 

ourselves, to tlic eternal shame of these pitiful and heartless 
cowards.” Jenny consented witlmut hesitation. 1 clasped them in 
my arms, and covered them, by turns, with a thousand tender kisses. 

“ 1 thought, at first, that the generous resolution of these girls 
would operate upon their lovers; hut the unfeeling cowards were not 
in the least moved. They preserved their phlegm, and allowed the 
charming girls to act as they pleased, without being in the smallest 
degree alfected by their conduct. Seeing the obstinacy of the boat- 
men, and wishing to take advantage of the offer of my female friends, 
] immediately took the two oars on my shoulders, and proceeded to 
the shore, accompanied by my two beauties. I launched the boat, 
and, as soon as we had all three entered, I pushed it into deep 
water, and taking onp.of the oars myself, 1 gave the other to one of 
the girls, who was to he relieved by ihcot!»er, when she found herself 
fatigued. I experienced, on this occasion, tlie truth of the maxim, 
that every kind of knowledge may he useful. While I w as in Russia, 
where parties of pleasure on the w^ater are frequent, I used some- 
times to amuse myself with rowing; little thinking then that 1 should 
one day be obliged to row for my life. 

We left Brouglity at ten o’clock in tlie evening, and readied the 
opposite shore of this arm of the sea, which is about two miles in 
breadth, near midniglit. The weather was fine, and the night was 
sufficiently dear, from the light of the*' stars, to enable me to dis- 
tinguish the roads. My two bcautjes landed with me, to put me in 
‘ the highw'ay that leads to St. Andrews; and I took leave of them, 
deeply affected with their generous sentiments and heroic courage, 
experiencing a sensible regret on quitting them, wdien I thought that 
perhaps I should never see them more, i embraced them a thousand 
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ttniLS by turns, and as they would not consent to receive any pecuniary 
gratitbiation, I contrived to slip ten or twelve shillings into the pocket 
of the ^larnrjing Mally, who was one of the most perfect beauties 
nature ^er formed, with an elegant shape, and possessed of all the 
graces of her sex. Under any other circumstances, they would have 
tempted me to prolong my stay in the village ; and if fortune had 
ever permitted me to return to my native country, I should certainly 
have gone to IJroughty, for the express purpose of visiting them/’ 
(P. 2(Vj— 205.) 

He now bent his course towards St. Andrews ; it was not in 
the direct route to Edinburgh, but it was the only place where 
he had any friend from whom he coidd look for aid. He there 
applied to an old lady, a distant relation of liis own ; her religion 
(she was a catholic) made her house an unsafe place of refuge, 
especially in a town distinguished for calvinistic zeal. She there- 
fore immediately sent him to a farmer, who rented land from her 
close to the town, with a letter, in which she reejuired him 
to furnish the bearer with a horse and guide to conduct him 
to Edinburgh, v.hither he was going with important papers 
relating to a law suit, in which she was engaged. Unfortunately 
it was Sunday, and the pious scruples of the farmer occasioned 
an unexpected difficulty. 

“ I delivered the letter to the farmer, and the answer I received 
from this brute petrified me. Mrs. Spence,” said he, “ may take 
her farm from me and give it to whom she pleases ; but sl>c cannot 
make me profane the Lord’s day, by giving my horse to one who 
means to travel upon the sabbath.” 1 represented to him, with all 
the energy of which I was master, the necessity of having his horse, 
on account of the law-suit of Mrs. Spence, and the great loss with 
w'liich any delay in transmitting her papers to her advocate might be 
attended ; but all that 1 could urge had no elicct upon liim, and he 
obstinately persisted in liis refusal.” (P. 209.) 

Johnstone was now in a most distressed situation : his feet were 
so ulcerated, that it was with difficulty that he had been able to 
reach St. Andrews ; motion was torture to him, and he knew no 
place where he could expect secure refreshment and repose ; for 
the country, like the other districts through which he Inul passed, 
was zealously calvinistical, and of course animated with invete- 
rate hostility to the house of Stuart. At last he called to mind a 
servant of his mother’s who had married a gardener of tlie name 
of Lillie, and lived at the distance of a few miles. Though her 
husband was a presbyterian, he did not on that account hesitate 
to confide in his fidelity.* 

“ When I found myself wMiin a step of Lillie’s house, I eagerly 
seized the door with both my hands, to prevent my falling on the 
ground. My strength was totally exhausted, and 1 could not have 
proceeded one step fartl^pr, to escape even the scaffold; scarcely 
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could my legs support me when I leaned against the door, 
an additional strength is given to us by necessity, and the desire to 
preserve our existence in such a case as mine, and what V^credible 
eftorts they enable us to make ! Having knocked, Lillie opened the 
door, hilt did not recognize me in my disguise of a beggar. He said 
to me several times, with impatience and evident alarm, “ Who are 
you ? — What is your business ? — Or whom do you want ? ” I made 
no reply, but advanced inside of the door, lest he should shut it in 
my face. This added to his alarm ; and it is evident that he took me 
for some robber or housebreaker, for he trembled from head to foot. 
I asked him if there were auy strangers in the house ? His wife, who 
was sewing near the (ire, knew my voice, and perceiving niy dress, 
slie called out immediately to her husband, “(rood God, 1 know 
him; quick — shut the door.” Lillie obej^ed, witliout farther examin- 
ing me, and following me to the liglit, also recognized me. I could 
scarce suppress a laugh, notwitlfstanding iny pain, at the look of 
amazement of Lillie, when he recognized me under my disguise. 
Confounded, lost in nstonisliment, and petrified, he clasped his hands, 
and with uplifted e\es, exclaimei!, “ (), this does not surprise me! 
My wife and I were talking about you last night; and I said, that I 
would^et any thing in the world, that you were with that accursed 
race.” I answered that he was in the right, to conclude 1 was, from 
the principles of attaclunent to the house of Stuart in which I had 
been educated. Hut, at present, my good (jcorge,” continued I, 
you must aid me in escaping the gallows!” 

It was a severe and humiliating trial, for Lillie to be obliged, 
from gratitude, to give an asylum to a rebel, and to find himself under 
the necessity of succouring one of those very men wliom he had so 
loudly condemned ! No one in that neighbourhood had, on all public 
oceaslons, held forth with more zeal and cdoquenco, against the Hope 
and the Pretender, who were always coupled together, lie was, 
however, an honest man, notw ithstanding his fanatical principles. 
Pic assured me that he was deeply affected with my situation, and 
would do every thing in his powder to save me, and to procure me a 
passage to the other side as soon as possible. P'inding that I was 
utterly helpless, and inVapable of stirring cither log or arm, Lillie and 
his wife look oft* my slioes and stockings ; and as all tlie gardeners in 
Scotland liave an empirical kiiowdedge of medicine, Lillie having 
batl)ed n>y feet with whiskey, wdiich :na(le me suffer the most ex- 
cruciating pain, afterwards applied a salve to them, 'fhey then drew^ 
on a pair of Lillie’s stockings and slippers; after vvliich, J found 
myself relieved, and quite a new' person. , 

“ I sent Lillie with my compliments to Mr. Beaton, his master, beg- 
ging him not to take it aini?>s if his gardener should not be at hi.«t work 
at the usual hour, as I was concealed in his house, and had need of his 
services. Mr. Beaton sent back Lillie immediately to tell me, that 
the w’as exceedingly sorry that he cou^ld not wait upon me in person, 
as he hfkd been unwell for sometime past, and w'as just then going to 
bed; tliat it was also out of liis power to offer me a bed in his bouse, 
where 1 would have been more conveniently lodged than at Lillie’s; 
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bu^^hat he begged me most earnestly to send freely tp him for what- 
ever ’‘'S^iight have occasion for. He wished that Lillie should take 
with hiiX some wine, fowls, and other articles; but whatever desire 
Lillie miplit have that I should fare well in his house, he very pru- 
dently refused this offer, lest, as he told me, it should have excited 
a suspicion amongst the servants of Mr. Beaton, that he had some 
person concealed in his house. I praised Lillie very much for his 
prudence and discretion. 

“ Mrs. Lillie soon prepared a di.sh of steaks for my supper, which 
I devoured in haste, us 1 had more inclination to sleep than to ea^ 
having been too days and nights on my legs, and without any sleep, 
except during the few hours 1 passed in the inclosure of Mr. Graham. 
Lillie having undressed me, cariied me to bed in his arms, as it was 
utterly impossible for me to put a foot to the ground. 1 slept without 
waking from ten o’clock that evening, till half past nine on the 
following evening, as Mrs. Lillie »took particular care not to make 
the least noise, nor would she even wake me, to receive the visit of 
Mr. Beaton, who had called on me.” (P. 21S — 215.) 

He was now close to the shores of the Frith of Forth, After 
sonic clilficultics, in which he was forced to repose his corjfidence 
in presbytcriaii zealots, v;ho were entire strangers to him, and 
yet were faithfid to one whom they regarded as an ofTender 
against their Ciod as well as against their king, he succeeded in 
reaching Leitli, where he took refuge with a woman who had 
formerly been in the service of his mother. Thence he removed 
to the house of Lady Jane Douglas, where he renuiined in hiding 
a considerable time. The last of his adventures which wo sliall 
quote, is one of the methods of concealment whicli he was forced 
to adopt while in licr house. 

“ After passing two months in the house of Lady Jane Douglas, in 
the most tranquil and philosophic manner, a servant maid, who re- 
turned from Edinburgh with provisions, told her companions in the 
kitchen, that whilst she was purchasing meat in the flesh-market, the 
lacquey of an English gonlleinan, a commissioner oi’ the customs, 
whispered in her ear, That they knew very well that 1 was con- 
cealed in the house of Lady Jane Doug^is, her mistress; and that 
there was every reason for supposing that her house would be im- 
mediately searched.” She addeil, that she had openly contradicted 
this calumny ; and, in fact, she could so witii a safe conscience, for 
no one in the house, except the gardener, knew' any thing of the mat- 
ter ; and he went up stairs immediately to inform lady Jane, who 
came without delay into my room, accompanied by Mr. Steuart, to 
consult as to what was nej^essary to be done ; fearing lest a detach- 
ment of soldiers should come, in the course of the day, to visit the 
house. It was then only nineti’clock in the morning. 

This intelligence filled me with the utmost grief and uneasiness. 
1 trembled lest the extreme goodness of Lady June, in giving me an 
asylum in her house, shoujjd involve her in difficulties with the govern- 
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ment ; and I was a thousand times more afraid of the disngri^^able 
^consequences which the being taken in her house would entai^vin her, 
than of the fate which awaited myself. When I feelingly expressed 
3iow much I regretted the dangers to which 1 exposed !!€<•', site re- 
plied, with her usual spirit and promptitude, — “ If there were no 
Tisk, you would be under no obligation to me.” — It was impossible 
to get out by the door into the court, on account of the servants, who, 
in that case, would see me from the kitchen ; and there was no place 
in the house, which I examined all over, where 1 could remain con- 
cealed. But, as they were tlien making hay in an inciosure belonging 
to Lady Jane, Mr. Stewait proposed that I shoiifd conceal myself 
in a cock of hay. In order to succeed in this, it w^as necessary to 
let a footman into the secret, that he might watch the other servants, 
^and seize a favourable opportunity for my leaving the house and 
entering the inciosure. 

“ I went out, in my waistcoat, with the footman and gardener, 
followed by Mr. Stewart. As it was necessary to observe a number 
of precautions, on account of some of the windows of the village 
which looked into the inciosure, we began to throw down all the 
cocks of hay, one after another ; and the footman and gardener threw' 
each other down on the hay, with which the one who happened to be 
Tindermost was covered by the other. This pretended amusement 
’Went on for some time, when they threw me in my turn, as a part of 
the same sport, and covered me with hay, till the cock in which I 
ivas concealed was raised as high as the rest, leaving me only a small 
aperture for breathing ; and having given me a bottle of water and 
another' of w ine they withdrew. 

“ I do not think it possible to suffer more than I did the whole 
day: the Aveather was fine, but very warm; the excessive heat of niy 
situation under the hay, which was like an oven, almost deprived me 
of respiration. Mr. Stewart came to see me from time to time, and 
exhorted me to be patient; and, indeed, I had need of patience, for 
my sufferings were occasionally so insupportable, that 1 -was sometimes 
tempted to give the hay to the devil, and expose myself to whatever 
might happen, rather than to continue w here I w:is. My regard for 
Lady Jane alone restreined me. After the most dreadful sufferings, 
from ten o’clock in the morning till nine at night, remaining ahvays 
in the same attitude, without power to stir myself, and bathed in 
sweat, 1 was at length relieved. But when I came out of the hay 
my body was so hrui.^ed, and 1 w'as so w eak, from my excessive trans- 
piration, that it was with difficulty 1 could walk, leaning on the arm 
of Mr. Stewart, for ii’y legs could scarcely support me. (P. 2r)0 — 

Shortly afterwards Johnstone proceeded to London, disguised 
as a pedlar, and, if his account be correct, rode the same horse 
the whole w^ay, and yet was only seven*days in getting to London. 
He remained thci'c some time, detained by a very pretty love 
^idventyrc, theaccount of w hich seems to be a trial of the author's 
genius for novel writing. At last his love tale was terminated by 
the necessity he was under of quitting.Enghind, which he con- 
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trived. to accomplish by going as a servant in the suite of Lady 

Jane L^glas to Holland. 

It is irXnossible to read Mr. Johnstone’s memoirs without feel- 
ing our COTfidcnco in our fellow creatures confirmed and ex- 
tended. Again and again was he obliged to put his life in the 
hands of men burning with political and religious zeal against the 
cause for which Jie fought, who regarded a partisan of tlie house 
of Stuart as a favourer of Antichrist and a son of perdition, and 
•who had every worldly temptation to deliver him into the hands 
of the civil or military authorities. Of their sentiments towards 
him and his party wc may judge from his feelings towards them. 
St. Andrews,” says he, ‘‘ was full of the accursed race of Cal- 
vinists, hypocrites who cover over their crimes with the veil of 
‘^religion: fraudulent and dishonpt in their dealings; wdio carry 
“ their holy dissimulation so far as to take off* their bonnets to say 
grace when they take even a pinch of snuff; who have the name 
of Clod constantly in their nmuths and hell in their hearts. No 
town ever so inucli deserved the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah.’^ 
Yet amid all this fury of religious and political party feeling, 
the strongest motives to treachery, and the danger of serving a 
person dcnounc(‘d a traitor by the laws, Johnstone experienced 
in every instance the fullest truth and often the most zealous 
service. There must have been some noble stamina of moral 
feeling among a people, who could adhere thus firmly to the dic- 
tates of uncorrupted integrity, in spite of all the seductions of 
passion, prejudice, interest, and fear. 


Art. V.— the UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

1 . Discourses on the Principal Points of the Socbiian Controversy^ 
By Ralph Wardlavv, DD. GlasgOAV. Third, Edition. Longman 
and Co. London, 1819. • 

2. ./ y indication of Unltarianism^ in Reply to Mr. IVardlaiPs 
Discourses on the Socinlan Controversy . By James Yates, MA. 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Eaton. London, 1818. 

3. Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication : n Reply to the Rev. 
James Yateses Vindication (f Unitarianism, By Ralph Wardlaw. 
Longman and Co. London, 1816. 

4. The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly Staled and JDe- 
f ended: and the Church of * England Vindicated from the Charge 

of Uncharitableness in retainingjhe Athanasian Creed. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, MA. Cadell. London, 1820. ^ 

It may appear strange to our readers that w e should so often 
revert to the Unitarian controversy, on which w^c have more 
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4;han once touched in recent Numbers; But Unitarianism'is to 
this day professed and defended. There are Unitariai?iF»congre- 
gations in many parts of the country. We still, therefore, feel 
It our duty occasionally to contend for the faiti:?’ as it was 
once delivered to the saints.” 

In entering on this subject, we must begin by expressing our 
sentiments upon one preliminary point of great imj)ortauce. 
We think it ought to be clearly understood that tlie differences 
between tlie general Church and the [Jintarians are by no means 
slight or unimportant. And we are the more particular in no- 
ticing this point, because attempts have sometimes been made 
to produce an opposite impression to represent the matters in 
dispute as of secondary importance ; — to suiootli off all tlie pro- 
jecting points of the controversy. And although those who are 
acquainted with the subject*' can never be deceived by such 
representations, yet the indifterent and the ignorant, who toge- 
ther constitute a large portion of the community, maybe misled 
by them. Therefore we think it necessary to set out with ex- 
prei^ing a conviction, that our respective views are nothing less 
than totally opposite. 

It is usual with Christians of different sects to say, we are 
going to heaven by different ways, and shall all meet there at 
the last. We hail the sentiment. AVhen the roads by which 
the different parties are travelling run nearly parallel, or only 
diverge a little, we think nothing more possible. They may all 
lead to the same place. But suppose we are going oiu‘ way 
along a road, and meet a person going the other. And suj>pose 
this person informs us that he is bound for the place wliich we 
are bound for. Here the case is totally altered. If such a 
person tells us boldly that he is going right, and that we are 
going wrong, w^e think it strange, but yet it may be so. 
We listen to what he has to say, and, possibly, turn about and 
go with him. But suppose he pursues a different plan. Sup- 
pose he says, You are going to such a place. 1 am going 
there, too. You are going in that direction. I am going in 
this. You say your way is right. I sny mimi is. b'ari‘well. 
We shall meet there vit hist.” — This would be evidently absurd. 
We could not be going in opposite directions, yet botli be going 
to the same ])la( e. — Yet so stands the case between the general 
Church and the Lfiiitarians. We are not merely going different, 
we are going opposite ways. One therefore must be going 
wrong : — not merely going a little out of the way, but going 
totally WTOiig. Let us therefore understand one another. Which- 
ever.is right, the other is in a total error. The religion either 
of the member of the general Church, or of the Unitarian, must 
be a violation of the first commandment. We do not worship 
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the same God. It is not one of those cases which afibrd room 
for confc\ssioii. To whichever party we belong, every admission 
that the dther party is, or may be, in any degree, in the right, 
•on tains aiWdmissioii that our own is, or may be, in the same 
Jegree, totally in the wrong. If they are right, the general 
Ohurch is idolatrous. If we are right, — then, they deny the 
livinity of the Supreme Being. This is a subject which tTnita- 
"ians have somelimes treated lightly. Not so Dr. Wardlaw. 

It is very obvious, that two systems, on which the sentiments, on 
iuhjccts such as these, are in direct opposition, cannot, with any pro- 
priety, he confounded togetlier under one common name. That both 
iliouid he Christianity, is impossible; else Clinistianity is a term which 
listiuguislies nothing. Viewing the matter abstractly, and without 
tfririning, for the present, what is truth and what is errcM*, this, I think, 

[ may with confidence affirm, that fo call schemes so opposite in all 
heir great leading articles by a common appellation, is more absurd, 
Jian it would he to confound together those tw o irreconcileable theories 
n jislronomy, of which llie one places the earth, and the other the 
sun, in the centre of the planetary system. They are, in truth, mew- 
iaJI^ different religions. For ii‘ opposite view's as to the object off^VDor^ 
Jiip, the ground vf hope for cteruiip^ the rule of faith and duiy^ and 
he principles and mqtives of true obedience. ; — if these do not constitute 
litteront religions, we may, vvilhout much difficulty, discover some 
principle of union and identity, amongst all religions whatever ; we 
nay realize the doctrine of Pope^s Universal Prayer; and eKtcjnd the 
:iglit hand of fellowship to the worshippers at the Mosque, and to the 
rotaries of Brama.” (Discourses, p. 33.) 

To speak the trutli, if Unitarians are in earnest, they must, 
though tliey may not choose to say so, they must consider the 
general Church as heretical. That is, they must believe, in their 
:)\vn minds, that upon certain points of vital importance, we 
ire totally in the wrong. They will say, “ No. We differ from 
you, indeed. But whatever may be your way of worshipping, we 
ire not so uncharitable as to call it heresy.’^* But we answer, it 
must be so. The dill’ereiide is by no means upon trifling points. 
It is upon the very principh's, and upon flie peculiar, the distin- 
guishing features of the Christian religion. We are not merely 
going diflerent ways. We repeat it— ive are going opposite 
ways : — so that if they are going right, we must of necessity be 
going wrong. Do they rwdly believe that they are in the w^ay 
of salvation* ? Tlien they must of necessity believe that w^e are 
ill a total error. Will thejj again say, “ No '! What then 'are 
we to conclude ? What can we conclude but this ? That, after 
all, they are not sincere: — thift, after all, they do not with their 
whole heart believe their own to be the right w ay. In fac^ they 
cannot. If they were seriously convinced of this, they must 
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Ije seriously convinced that we are totally in the wrong.^ They 
may not call our faith heresy. But if they are hear^^n their 
own, they must consider it heresy. We cannot botbfbe Chris- 
tians. . 


The attempt to reduce the magnitude, or to lighten the weight, of 
the difierenccs between us, is as vain a one as could well be made. 
They respect all that is essential and fundamental in,Christianit 3 '. With 
as much wisdom might you try to unite the poles, or to bring east and 
west together. It is not at all a case, in which, by mutually explaininif 
and softening down, the sentiments of the contending parties may be 
made to meet, or even to approximate. It is mere childish affectation 
of liberality, to talk as if they could. The two systems, which of them 
soever be the right or the wrong, stand as antipodes to each other, 
with the whol^ world between tfiern. If it be Christianity, that the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are God, equal with the Father, and entitled 
to supreme adoration and homage; — that man is a fallen, guilty, and 
depraved creature, and, as such, utterly incapable of obtaining accept- 
ance with God, on the ground of his own obedience or righteousness ; 
— that the great design of Christ’s coming into the world was, to atone 
for ktiman guilt by the sacrifice of himself; Jind that his sufferings and 
death were thus vicarious and expiatory, and his resurrection from the 
dead the evidence of their efficacy, as well as the pledge of life to ail 
who trust in his finished work ; — that the influence of the Divine Spirit 
is necessary for the illumination of the understanding in the things of 
God, and for the renovation and progressive sanctification of the soul ; 
— that the present life is the only period during which sinners of the 
human race can be brought to ‘ repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and to consequent salvation ; — that the 
good works of believers form no part of the ground of their justifica- 
tion before God, and their enjoyment of eternal life, but, they them- 
selves being previously ‘ accepted in the Beloved,’ their works also, 
springing from a heart renewed by grace, arc accepted and approved, 
as fruits and evidences of that ‘ faith which worketh by love :* — if 
these, and other kindred doctrines, he Christianity, how, in the name of 
common sense, is it possible, thattlicir opposites should be Christianity 
loo? Is it not infiintile weakness, for tire abettors of cither of these 
opposite systems to be angry with the supporters of the other, because 
they decline giving them the appellation of Christians'^ Why are we 
to convert this sacred name into a mere epithet of unmeaning com- 
pliment ? The inconsistency is equal on both sides. It is ju^'t as absurd 
for Mr. Yates to bestow it on me, as it would be for me to bestow it on 
him. If my opponent be a Christian, I urn a deluded idolater, misera- 
bly deceived in the object of my worship, and the foundation of my 
hope ! Why should we disguise the nvttter, and delude ourselves and 
one another, by taking a name in common, when we have hardly a 
prinQiple in common ? I am quite jJvepared for the ordinary charge of 
illibefality and narrow-mindedness. But the charge, in such a case, 
^as no foundation in Scripture, or in common sense ; and 1 therefore 
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disregar'Ht, and cheerfully yield the world’s plaudits to those who, so 
unphiJosc^^iicaily, as well as so unscripturally, confound, under one 
common te^^, things so essentially different.*’ (Reply, p. 379, £rc.) 

We find Mt. Yates, again, paying high compliments to Mr. 
Wardlaw, and speaking of his “ very excellent observations,” 
(Vindication of Umlarianisni, 2d edit. p. 14,) whereas he must 
know very w^ell that he and his antagonist are of different reli- 
Ajions. 

"We cannot enter more jiarticularly on the present subject, 
without j)ausing to observe, that mUch evil appears to us to 
originate from that species of liberality of which Unitarians are 
the advocates. It is, w^e apprehend, the liberality of indifter- 
eiice. I am not so much attached to my way of thinking, 
but that you are very welcome to See]) yours.'*' Now wo see not 
vvhei e is the charity of such a style of sentiment. Charity may 
wish well to one of a different opinion. But charity cannot 
alter the nature of things. Charity cannot reconcile opposite 
sentiments, so as to make two hostile systems equally credible. 
The cause of this kind of liberality we suspect to be, that 
Unitarians, in fact, have no fixed view s, have no determinate set 
oi‘ o])inions. 'fhus they will sometimes argue about passages 
of Scripture w ith much apparent earnestness ; as if, provided 
the meaning of the passage w^ere once determined, they would 
readily defer to its authority. But bring them a passage where 
the nieaiiing is determined, and they decline to defer to it. Now, 
if they think that a passage of Scripture whose meaning is 
clear, is not always to be deferred to as decisive, they might say 
SC). But then, we ask, why do they ever argue a passage at all? 
Why do they contest its meaning? Why do they not say at 
once, If it do mean so, if it be proved to mean so, even then 
we will not take it, after all. We have a thousand loopholes to 
creep out by ?” The opposite course of conduct affords occa- 
sion to suspect a species of mental reservation : to suspect, that 
with all this earnest arguing there is no reM earnestness. The 
whole contest is reduced to a mere (XKioLfjiotxtot, No matter if the 
passage be not as w e argue. We still can deny its authority. 

As to Mr. Yates, it is utterly impossible to find out what are 
liis real sentiments upon sotne of the leading points in the Soci- 
niaii controversy : and therefore we think it is but natural to ask 
if he has any. At page 15 he says, ‘^Whether the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures *be a doctrine of the Christian reli- 
gion, is one of those questions upon which Unitarians are 
divided in opinion.” The subject is one, by the bye, on ^hich 
there is very little of practical division among them. At au- 
other place, he gives us a little light into bis sentiments, 
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•* If it be asked, wbat kind and degree of evidence would be^ufficient 
to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus understood, I^ply, No 
evidence whatsoever;” (C^) “not even the clearest de/iarations of 
the Scriptures themselves. For its own intrinsic absu^aity is more 
decisive agaitnt it, than any contrary evidence could be for it. To use 
the words of Priestley, it is a doctrine ‘ which councils and parliaments 
may decree, but which miracles cannot prove.* ” . . . “ Agreeably, 
therefore, to the axioms laid dowm in the Chapter upon iVJystcries, 
(p. 1. c. 4.) we ought to reject this doctrine, even though it were 
plainly stated in th(j Scriptures ; because it is in itself impossible, ar.Ci 
because it contradicts one of tlic fundamental articles of botli natural 
and revealed religion, the Unity of God.” (Vindication, p. U2G.) 

Which comes to this. — Bring me sonK^ihing that my reason 
approves of, and I will believe it upon the authority of the Bible. 
But brine; me someUumj: that* ofleruls my reason, and I will do 
no such thing. Ergo, tl»e Bible is of no authority nith me, 
exce])t where no anihoritv is wr.nted. — It may ■a))p(‘ar to some a 
pleasing token of liberality when j\Jr. Yates s])e;iks of the points 
of (W)nteiition among ecclesiastic’s, as ‘Minmeaning sounds and 
frivolous disputes.” (P. 263.) Bui\\e see to wlrat tliis bber- 
ality tends, when shmtly after (p. 269,) oiir author speaks with 
great tenderness of “ the extensive scliisiu ol* tlu‘ iVloliainme- 
dans . .. from among tliosewho believed in the Biviiie authority 
of Jesus.” The extensive schism of the Mohammedai»s ! ! ! 

But the fact is, that from what is WTittc u hy one Unibirian, 
we never can divine wiiat are the sentiments of the rest. Snjut- 
times we find their authors taking iij) (juite an uiu\])('eted 
ground. Mr. Hutton, of Leeds, assures us in his “ sermon,” 
respecting a leading doctrine of Christianity, that il‘ it “ \v(‘re 
indisputably the doctiine of the gospel,” he “ should not think 
himself warranted to reject the fact, merely because he c(udd 
not comprehend the mode of it.” (P. 74.) 'I’his is absolutely 
abandoning the grcwind which Unitarians generally occupy. So 
also Mr. Joseph Huntcii', in his sermon ytrcached at Ikilli. says that 
whatever the Christian Scriptures contain, tlie Unitarian “ holds 
himself bound to receive. In bis vi(‘W of the subject, tlunr 
decision on every question is to be hnal. There are to be no 
further arguments. VVliat is there reveal(‘d, whatever it may be, 
that he feels himself bound to receive.” (P. 27.) This is totally 
at variance with Mr. Yates. According to him there are doc- 
trines, which “ not even the clearest declarations of the Scrip- 
tures themselves ” would estalilish. Mr. George Harris, on the 
contrary, forgets himself, and speaks his mind freely. We find 
him talking, in the preface to a second edition of his sermon 
preached at Liverpool, April 19, 181H, of carrying “ the pure 
light of the gospel into those counties which are yet enveloped 
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in the darkness, the gross darkness of reputed orthodoxy.” 
Here he^!»peaks like a man. So he does when he speaks of our 
system b^ng soon consigned to that oblivion — from w^hich, I 
trust.” he ^ls. it \A ill never more emerge, to blast and blight 
all the kind and holy feelings of humanity.” Here we see the 
Unitarian. So also, when referring to late events at Geneva, he 
says, It woul(^[ how^ever not be the less consistent, if those 
who now so loudly declaim against tlie intolerance of the ])astors 
■^f Geneva, and wdio ;ire jamring forth their lamentations over 
the •aj)ostate church, in bitterness of sjnrit, would cease to de- 
signate tliemselves by the name of tiu‘* murderer of Servetus ! ” 
(F. 72.) If Unitarians w'ould always speak in this manner, we 
should know with whom we had to (leal. 

Ihil as there is nothing like ponsistoncy of opinion to be 
found among them, we can but conclude thattlnw have* not vet 
inad(‘ up their minds as to what are the real opinions of their 
body. We may also conclude', from llii; tone of s])nrious liber- 
alilN which th(‘y maintain, that when in particular cases their 
views are more decid' d, even there they have by no means"just 
notions of their true degree of importance. To us they aj)j:)ear 
likt' men stumbling ancl Heating about uptjii broken piices of 
ic(’ ; sh'ady now and then for a time, lut borne hither and 
thither by tlie wind and (uirrents, and never for one moment 
u])on a secure resting-jilaee. 

’fheir main object, indei'd, setnns to Ix', to make out a case, 
and to maintain a good apjmaranct' in jirint. And if Mr. Yates’s 
b(K)k w as w ritten to answ er the purjx'^e of a Unitarian stock- 
book, a something to put int() jicojih^’s hands, we do not liesitate 
to say that wx; think he has succeeded. All is cautious, j)lau- 
silde,and smooth. Yet the design is aj)j)arent enough. A (‘use 
is to bo luadf* out. Hence attcmjits are sometimes mad(i to ]>rove 
a ])oint, and forgedten as soon as made. Tiierefore the argument 
can only hav(* lieeii framed for the occasion. And tlnis the Uni- 
tarian goes on, taking ujfone position aftei* another, assuming 
various attitudes of defence or of aggression for a time, and 
llum abandoning them for new ones, it is evident that a system 
thus supported can have no better kiinidation than a house built 
u])on the sand. The remark will apjily to various Unitarian 
works which w (' have lately examined *, and in wdiicli wx' have 
met with so many assertions wdiich can only have been made on 
the supposition, that the reader would have no ()])portuiiity to 
ascertain the truth ; so many representations of the views and 
meanings of authors, which could only be offeied on th(^ sup- 
position that the reader w^ould not luive the authors to refei* to ; 
so many artful, so many daring perversions of the truth, that 
we can only imagine one object to have been had in view, that 
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of making up a case at any rate, of getting up something that 
might serve to be handed to the ignorant and credulous, ^d con- 
yince them at once that Unitarians alone hold the true^ith,and 
that all who oppose them are ignorant, bigoted, and ^just. 

It must form part of such a design, too, to get over diffi- 
culties. All must be made smooth. The w^ must be cleared 
before the learner. And when there is any difficulty in the path, 
the Unitarians are admirable hands at getting over it. This 
appears, especially, in their way of disposing of inconvenient 
passages of Scripture. It is astonishing how clean are the 
wounds which they thus tnake in the vitals of Christianity. 
Mr. Marshall, for instance, in a letter to the Rev. T. White, 
in consequence of his address to the inhabitants of St. 
Alban’s,’’ makes a singular alteration in 2 Cor. v. 19. For 
“ God was in Christ, reconcilibg the world unto himself,” (©eoj 
iu ev XpKTTO) jcoo’/uLov xaTot\aa‘<ro)v eavru,) he gives us — “ God in (that 
is by or through) Christ reconciled the world to himself.” (P. 16.)‘ 
— Ur. Priestley pursues much the same plan with regard to the 
epistie attributed to Barnabas. The passage winch chiefly 
troubles him he avers to be an interpolation : and says, with 
respect to the rest, that an Unitarian will find no difficulty 
in accommodating them to his principles.”* It is clear, then, 
that when Scripture stands in tlie way of the Unitarians, they 
are determined to get the better of it at any rate. The follow- 
ing are the words of Dr. Priestley, quoted both by Dr. Wardlaw 
and Dr. Magee. 

Though not satisHed with any interpretation that has been given 
of this extraordinary passage,” (John vi. 62,) “ yet, rather than be- 
lieve our Saviour to have existed in any other state before the creation 
of the world, or to have left some state of great dignity and happiness 
when he came hither, I would have recourse to the old and exploded 
Socinian idea of Christ’s actual ascent into heaven, or of his imagining 
that he had been candied up thither in a vision, which, like that of St. 
Paul, he had not been able to distinguish from a reality : — nay, 1 would 
not build an article of faith of such magnitude on the correctness of 
John’s recollection and representation of our Lord’s language : — and so 
strange and incredible docs the hypothesis of a pre-existent state ap- 
pear, that, sooner than admit it, 1 would suppose the whole verse to 
be an interpolation ; or that the old apostle dictated one thing, and his 
amanuensis wrote another.” ** 

Thus it appears how the Unitarians treat the Bible. Their 
views are evidently independent of that book. They have views 
not taken from the Scriptures. Then they come to the Scrip- 
• tures^ and regulate their views of their contents by the views 


* See Britiih Review, No. Xl^L Art. X. p. 236. 
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which they had before. This principle of judgment is clearly 
betrayed by Mr. Yates, in a passage noticed by Dr. Wardlaw. 
The latter gentleman having remarked concerning John viii.58, 
that ourHjOrd expressly affirms that he existed before Abra- 
ham/' Mr. Tates observes, “ The truth of his observation will 
be admitted probably by all Unitarians, who believe in the pre- 
existence of Christ:” (Vindication, p. 199:) which is as much 
as to say, that*Unitarians will believe the Bible, if* it agre^ 

. with their own previous belief, but not otherwise. 

*It is impossible not to notice the mode of speaking adopted 
by the Unitarians, concerning the sacfed volume : the sense of 
the whole body is but too well expressed in those words of Dr. 
Priestley : — Sooner than admit it, I would suppose the whole 
verse to be an interpolation; or that the old apostle dictated 
one thing, and his amanuensis wrote another.” Thus too, Mr. 
Marshall, in his letter, speaks of the assertion of our Lord's 
Divinity, as giving “ that character of paradox and absurdity to 
the Scriptures, which makes it the duty of every honest and 
sane mind to reject them with scorn.” (P. 33.) So alsa«Mr. 
Yates, speaking of a kindred doctrine, says, the testimony of 
the Scriptures would not prove it to be true ; on the contrary, 
its occurrence in the Scriptures would prove them to be false.” 
(P. 168.) But Mr. Worsley, author of An Inquiry into the 
Origin of Christmas-day,” goes further still. 

Mankind have resembled each other on every spot, whether savage 
or civilized, wherever a society of them has been formed. They have 
soon departed from the beautiful simplicity of natural religion, -and 
have imagined some of themselves inspired to introduce new ideas into 
the worship of the Divinity, and new cluiracteristics into his ch.sposi- 
tion, and also into his nature. With the Hebrews and llie northern 
nations he has assumed a similar character; the Lord of Hosts, the 
€iodof W^ar: nor was tlie Jupiter of Home less famed for his warlike 
achievements.” (P. 47.) 

The title, then, of Lord of Hosts, was a ‘"new idea intro- 
duced into the worship of the Divinity,” By some person who 
imagined himself inspired.” We took this for Deism. But 
the author describes himself as a Minister to a Dissenting 
Congregation,” and dedicates his work “ to the members of the 
Unitarian fund.” The same gentleman s])edks of the appear- 
ance of the angel to the shepherds, and of another event which, 
attended our iTord's birth, in the following terms. 

“ Iberc is no small confusion in the present manner of speaking of 
these people — our New Tcstameift calls them .'»hepherds, by some they 
arc described as magi, or wise men, and the French almanack Jfnovvs 
them by the terms, /es trois row, the three kings. The tale ol the 
star too is a strange tale, anc^not borne out or explained by any tlrng 
VOL. XVI r. NO. XXXIII. L 
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ifj^tever that is found in either sacred or profane history ; in snort, 
is an afiair that is in no sort tangible, we are obliged to leave it 
^here we find it; though we fain would know what it means.” (P. 5, 
note.) 

One part of the Unitarian system is, not to take the whole 
sense of Scripture as it stands, and to believe it reconcileable 
with itself in every part, but to take only a portion, and make 
the rest give way to it. In this manner sacred writ is set up in 
opposition to itself. This is particularly the case with respect 
to that important subject, the nature of our Saviour. Here 
they take what relates to his humanity, and set it up against 
what relates to his Divinity. Dr. Wardlaw has an excellent 
canon upon this subject : — that of two contending systems, 
that one ought to be preferred, which not only affords a natural 
explanation of those texts by which it seems to be itself sup- 
ported ; but, at the same time, furnishes a satisfactory principle 
of harmony, between these, and those other passages, which 
have the appearance of countenancing its opposite.” (Dis- 
courses, p. 43.) This canon of interpretation is afterwards in- 
structively applied to the doctrine of the twofold nature of the 
Saviour. 

Here are two classes of passages, both contained in the same 
book, — both claiming to have their testimony received, as of the same 
authority. — Here arc two bands of witnesses. They all seem to speak 
in language plain and distinctly intelligible ; but they appear to con- 
tradict one another. — What, then, shall we make of them ? — Whe- 
ther are we to receive the testimony of the one, or that of the other? 
— Or must we reject that of both? — Or shall we apply scourges, and 
racks, and screws, and all the instruments of torture, to force from 
the one, or from the other, a declaration, that they did not at all 
intend to express wliat their language seems, beyond all doubt, to 
convey ? — Or, lastly, is there no principle of reconciliation and har- 
mony between their apparently discordant testimonies ? Is there no 
ground on which both may consistently be believed ; since both ap- 
pear to be supported by the very same measure of credible evidence ? 
—Here is the question ; — here, I apprehend, the one great point on 
w'hicli the whole controversy turns. And in answer to the question, I 
ctill alfirm, as before, There is such a principle — there is such a ground 
—and besides it there is no other. It is to be found, as formerly stated, 
ia the double view which is given by the apostle Paul, of the person 
official character of Jesus, when he says respecting him, that 
* beiflg jn the form of God^ he thought it not robbery to equal with 
Ood; bat himself of no reputation, and took Upon himself the 
ibrni c)^lj|mrvant, and was made ip the likeness of man ; and being 
foupd in fashion as a man, humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto^death, even the death of the cross.’ Admit the double view of 
ihe person of Christ, which is here stated, and the difficulty vanishes. 
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The testimony of the different witnesses, elicited wj^hout torture, ..and 
interpreted without perversion, becomes one (Discourses, 

p. 184-, &c.) " ■ 

Whatevfei^e the doctrine of any part of the Scriptures, that, 
we apprehena, is a doctrine of the Bfible. V e mean, it is a fixed, 
incontrovertible point, and must be incfaded in our faith, and 
taken in as a portion of the system to bf believed, whatever else 
we find in other parts of the book. Wardlaw, indeed, has 
5riven us a very just view of the state ^f the argument between 
thh Unitarians and ourselves. Bothparties quote Scripture in 
support of their opinions. But thee is this difference. Their 
quotations may stand good, and overset no part of our opinions^ 
But, on the contrary, if our quotatbns stand ^ood, their system 
must come to the ground. 

But, according to the Unitarim Views, proofs are no proofs. 
That is, evidence may be setaf^de by argument. The Word of 
God, even when allowed to possess a certain degree of ill-defined 
authority, may be reasoned *)ut of its plain meaning. When 
they have taken the hook, 3r any part of it, to be authenlie^ 
their system leaves them at liberty, if they afterwards do not 
like it, to regard it as auttentic no longer. The truth of every 
statement is to be decidec, not by the evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of that statement, or against it, but by opinions 
formed upon the subject before the statement comes to t^em. 
Take, for instance, tbi case of tlie disputed text of the three 
witnesses. They regard it, as false, and accordingly are apt to 
speak of it as asserting the doctrine of the Trinity, which indeed, 
whether false or true, it does in very plain tenns. But sup- 
pose, by some unforeseen means, we were enabled to prove that 
the text was unquestionably authentic; we doubt not they 
would then begin to reason upon it, and not rest till they had 
made out a proof of its not containing the doctrine, or a shadow 
of the doctrine, of the Trinity. . 

Now it is clear that if* such principles of reasoning were 
generally adopted, no knowledge of any thing at all strange or 
unaccountable could in any way be communicated to the human 
mind. For, then, it would receive indeed what was plain and 
intelligible, but that alone. And from the adoption of pre- 
cisely such principles it is» that ignorant persons, who have 
seen but little of the world, continue in wilful ignorance all 
their lives. Tell such persons that there are parts of the world 
where the shadows point to the south at noon ; or others, wheje 
the sun, at particular seasons, is never below the horizon during 
the twenty-four hours ; or others, where there are black sw^ns, 
and plants which blossom from the old wood of former years ; 
and they will say it is impossible, because they know of UQthmg 
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^ iJie kind. Anegro, on the same principle^ who had nev^ 
ImveUed from he^n^n the tropics, if told that there are coun- 
tries where water ^ times is hardened through the cold, would 
^fuse his credence tor similar reasons. Thus, whcvever there 
is a spirit ^ of ill-regu^ted incredulity^ and an i^orant impa- 
tience of instruction, lauch knowledge is quite shut out. And 
&tal indeed is the case, where the knowledge thus excluded is 
the knowledge of the ^-ue God and our only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus there will always be a difficulty in coping with Uiii- 
tarians ; not only becaitsd <f their readiness to explain away the 
meaning of Scripture, but dso becauvse of their disbelief of it 
niiere there is no question, about the meaning at all. No 
wonder, then, that their viewsof Christianity are so imperfect. 

According to them,^^ saysDi Wardlaw, the grand distinc- 
tion of the gospel is, its ascertaning the certainty of a resur- 
rection from the dead, a judgment to come, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments.’’ Anl it is singularly observable 
there is not one of these three important doctrines, which 
constitute the sum and substance oUhe Unitarian gospel, that 
XJnitaiians have not perverted. Withregard to the resurrection 
from the dead, we shall have to obsewe, before we have done, 
a singular misrepresentation. With ftgard to the judgment to 
con^, they infinitely mitigate its awfuliess, by detracting from 
the dignity of the Judge. And with regird to the doctrine of a 
future state, they mask its aspect of terrur towards the wicked, 
by the universalism which pervades their xolumes. 

At the same time, since they have not wJiat is really peculiar 
to the gospel, we are not to wonder if we sometimes find them 
insisting much on what is not so. Mr. Yates has published a 
sermon, which he calls “ The peculiar Doctrines of the Gospel.” 
The first half of this discourse is occupied in an attempt to show 
what are no/ thee peculiar docrines of the gospel. Then we 
come to what ore so : and the threfe following are given ; — the 
xesurrection of the dead— that the love of God is the first and 

g reatest commandment — and universal philantliropy. We 
ardly think, however, that either of these doctrines can be 
tilled peculiar to the gospel. The Pharisees held the resurrec- 
Hop of the dead in common with St. Paul : I have hope to- 
tvifW God,” said he, which they themselves also allow, that 
tbdre shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
■ iinjdst.” (Acts xxiv. 15.) Nay, a little while before he had 
jaiijy occasion to say that he maintained the doctrine, to make a 
ftity in his favour. (See Acts xxiii. 6—9.) As to the doc- 
trine that the love of God is the first and greatest command- 
ment, the scribes, (Mark xii 32, 33,) and the lawyers, (Luke x. 
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26> 27,) seem to have had some idea of it. Andi« with regard txft 
the doctrine of universal philanthropy, Chriathuis have bad it 
in common with Franklin, with the French theophitanthropists^ 
and with TtSs^nce. It is singular that, on the subject of the 
first and grealfest commandment,” Mr. Yates gives a reference 
to the very passage cited by us from St. Mark. St. Luke ia 
decidedly against him ; and we find no reference to this apostle.. 
— ^The true distinction of Christians is the practice of these du-*- 
ties. Happy would it be, were the distinction more strongly 
maVked ! 

All this confusion, we apprehend, comes from not knowing 
what is peculiar to the gospel. From the same cause, too^ 
many of the most celebrated defenders of the external evidences 
of Christianity have been persons unsound in their views on 
internal and essential points. They stand up for externals, 
because to them the externals are all. In fighting for them, 
they are fighting for’ life. Wanting the internal evidence in 
their hearts, the external evidence to them is every thing. They 
have indeed a conviction that the Christian religion is true. 
so had the people who believed in the name oi’ Jesus, because 
they saw the miracles that he did.” — “ But Jesus,” we are told> 

did not commit himself unto them, because he knew all men, 
and needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew 
what was in man.” 

Then, too, in contending with Unitarians, one is often disr 
concerted by finding them still persevering to urge the often 
exploded doctrine, that what is mysterious is not the object of 
faith. This self-contradictory notion is indeed rejected by one 
of their writers, as we have seen, where he assures us that he 
would not reject a fact, merely because he could not under-- 
stand the mode of it. Yet, beyond a question, without it, Uni-^ 
tarianism comes to the ground. Therefore Unitarian authors, 
in some shape or other, are generally very zealous in defending 
it. I believe,” says Mr. Marshall, “ in the existence of a 
blade of grass, because I see it ; but I bfelieve nothing about 
its formation and growth, because I know nothing about it.’^ 
(p. 8.) Now such a doctrine comes to this : — that many things 
are both credible and incredible; both true and false. For 
instance. Two persons se^ the same phenomenon take place. 
One is learned, and can account for it. Therefore, he is to be- 
lieve it. The other is ignorant, and cannot account for it. There- 
fore, he is not to bdieve It. This is like the doctrine w^hick 
was started some time ago in Ireland : a doctrine, if we recolK 
lect right, to this effect ; that a man' who can raise three, shil- 
lings and sixpence ought to have a Bible; but a man who*caii- 
Qot, ought to go without ^ne. We smil^ when we heard Dr. 
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at a public meeting, with true Hibernian humour and 
expatiating upon this doctrine ; but we little thought 
Hhat another, so n^rly resembling it, would be found deducible 
from the principles or any class of our own countnuhen. If we 
^pursue their principles, it follows, that we are not to believe 
'many facts which occur under our observation. If we are not 
to , believe the doctrine of the Trinity because we do not under- 
stand the mode of its subsistence, then we are not to believe 
the fact of the blade’s growing, because we cannot tell how it 
grows. Suppose, for instance, a Unitarian going from Dover 
to France. The wind is^fdul. However, they beat to windward, 
and, somehow or other, contrive to get in. But how is this ? 
Make way against the wind, and that by the aid of the wind ? 
Heason forbids him to believe it. Behold him, however, at 
length safely landed in Calais harbour. According to his own 
system, it is imperative on him to deny the fact. He is bound 
to maintain that he is not at Calais, that he is still at Dover. 
Or take another instance. Put our Unitarian tourist on board 
A^% t.eam-packet at Billingsgate. The tide is running up. How 
then is the vessel to get down? How is she to make her way 
against the course of the water by a powder acting upon the 
water? The thing is contrary to reason. At length, however, it 
is announced that they have reached Margate. He goes upon 
deck^ and an incredible phenomenon presents itself. He is 
within the pier. But shall he then believe his eyes ? No. He 
will act a more rational part. He will believe his reason. The 
steward may say we are there, but I say it is impossible. This 
is not Margate pier, but the Custom House stairs. These are 
hoys about to sail from London to Margate, not hoys about to 
sail from Margate to London. These are the cockneys of Lon- 
don come down to stare at us, not the cockneys of Margate. 
You, Mr. Steward, are at Margate. That I allow'. For you 
can understand tho principle of the steam-vessel. But to me it 
is perfectly incomprehensible. I, therefore, am still off the 
Tower. Unless, indeed, the tide has carried us up to Battersea, 
which, by all the laws of motion, it ought to have done.” — 
Thus, some years ago, when a racehorse was expected at Paris 
from London, the French mathematicians set to work, and 
proved by algebra that it was physically impossible for the 
animal to go the distance for which he was backed, within the 

S iven tip[ie. Shortly after he arrived, and performed the match. 

0 much at present for the ingeftious Mr. Marshall of St. 
Alban’s. • 

Mr. Wardlaw’s observation upon doctrines above reason, 
affords a good addition to a well-known idea of Locke’s. 

" doctrine of which I now speak, js freely admitted to be above 
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reason. But it is of consequence to observe, tl^t; On this very ac* 
count, it seems impassible to prove it contrary to r&Uon. It is a com- 
mon and just remark, that there is an essential difference between any 
thing being'^Q^ve reason, and being contrary to it ; and that it may 
be the former^vithout being the latter. I think, we may go a step 
farther; and affirm, as I have just hinted, that the very circumstance 
of its being the former, precludes the possibility of proving it to be the 
latter. I question Hrhether any thing that is above reason, cjm ever be 
shown to be contrary to it.” (Discourses, p. 22.) 

*We are inclined to go a step further still: and to suggest, 
that nothing which is above reason admits of being proved, by 
internal evidence, to be according to reason. It may admit of 
being proved, by internal evidence, to be good, to be salutary, 
to be true. But, being above reason, it cannot be proved by 
internal evidence to be according to reason. The proof must 
be external. This is the only kind of proof which the case 
admits of. — And this proof Unitarians reject. People must be 
indeed far from truth, when they reject the only possible me- 
dium by which the knowledge oil spiritual things can be 
veyed to them. For my own part,” says Dr. Wardlaw, so 
far from being staggered by finding mysteries in revelation, I 
am satisfied that the entire absence of tnem would have formed 
a much stronger ground for suspicion.” (P. 26.) 

We have another cause of complaint against the Unitarians, 
(which we shall now, however, only briefly note,), in their man- 
ner of viewing spiritual and invisiole, in comparison with ma- 
terial and visible things. Their idea seems to be, that the former 
are regulated by the laws of the latter : that wherever a law is 
found to prevail with regard to the natural creation, that same 
law, a majori, must govern the supernatural creation, nay, must 

f overn the actions of the Creator of all things. Views of this 
ind they betray, in their mode of getting over the argument 
for the doctrine of the Trinity drawn from, the plurality of the 
Hebrew word : arguing that because kings speak of them- 
selves in the plural number, thereforcy by analogy, the Almighty 
does so : — as if the Creator's moae of speaking of himself could 
be regulated by his creatures. If they answer that the Almighty 
never, actually, did employ the plural mode of expression in 
speaking of himself, but. is only represented to have done so 
by the sacred writers, we reply that this answer of theirs only 
tends to confirm our opinion, already expressed, that they do- 
not believe their Bible. *lt is in much the same spirit that 
Captain J. Gifford, RN, author of the Unitarian's Defence/^ 
speaking of two things, both of which he supposes to b^ pre- • 
dicated of the Deity, as distinct of themselves,” (meaninjg 
thereby, if we understand him, irreconcileable,) adds nor can 
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interchange^ for the. other without a subv^eraien of the 
fpj^Uiehed o^er, of nature/’ (P, 2£«) As if». supposing it 
phased the Ahnigllty. to intercliange. one thing for . another, the 
suin^ersion of the established order of nature couj^ stop him . 
for one moment. — ^Thus does this author regulate the Creator 
by the thing created. — ^But this topic of discussion would lead 
us into a very extensive field, and we leave it to proceed to' 
plainer matters. 

We have to mention, then, that the unbelief of the Unitarian 
to us appears to be connected, as unbelief generally is, with 
extreme credulity. When there are stronger reasons for believ- 
ing a thing than for disbelieving it, the unbeliever is more cre- 
dulous than the believer : because, though he will not believe 
the particular fact which is offered for his acceptance, he will 
believe that which is more (hfficult of credence : namely, he 
will believe that stronger evidence is inferior to weaker — that 
the more powerful testimony is to he rejected, and the feebler 
to be received. To us it appears that the Unitarians, in reject- 
uagr y hat they call difficult of credence, are often compelled, as . 
Iberr only alternative, to accept something that is more difficult. 
Some of their writers, for instance, while they deny the actual 
omnipresence of Christ, seem willing to admit, as the only way 
of at all satisfying various passages of Scripture, his virtual 
omnipresence. Now to believe in the virtual presence of any 
being,* rather than in his actual presence, to us appears a cre- 
dulous preference of the more difficult alternative. We shall 
not imitate the plan of our opponents, and, because we cannot 
imderstand how there can be such a thing as virtual presencet 
where there is not real presence, say it is impossible : — ^because, 
with Ood, nothing is impossible: — and therefore it always 
gives us an unpleasant feeling, when dogmatical persons pro- 
nounce any thing to be impossible, even though it appear to 
contradict our conceptions of the Divine attributes. But, we 
ask, what can be more unlikely, than that any being should be 
in operation, where he is not, — should be acting, where he is* 
not,— should be putting forth his power, where he is not ? What 
is ^the power of God ? Is it an agency ? an influence ? a vapour ? 
a^subtile and ethereal substance? No. It is none of these. It 
is God*. Wherever God is acting, J^here he is. Mr. Horne 
boldly^ but, we thinks justly^ affirms of our Saviour, that ** bis 
acting M places, in the preservation of all thin^ which exist,. 
KSi»;£SSJjM^^ i^xnits HIS BEING PRESENT in all those places^ 
ia aji points^ o£ cliiration, and in^every part of space where hei 
exe^ti|nis paMesving and upholding power.” (P. 31.) Now wo, 
odbgee^totbe ** necessarily” in one sense in which it 
he taken, because we know of no necejisity but the will of GbdL 



But, wi^ tUb merely verbiii eseeption, we'ftixtird^'^^reerirHb ' 
Mr. Home. And we thiidc. that the doctrine «f a. Tiituttl p*m« 
sence where there is not a real presence is not cmty at pMof of 
extreme erej^lity in those who hold it, but may feirly be 
reckoned, (lixe the idea of a man’s becoming dhrine in know> 
ledge and in power, but not in extension, spoken of by Dr. 
Wardlaw in his " Reply,” p. 210,) as one of the '* mysteries ef' 
Unitarianism” Thus then stands the case. The ' unbelierers 
are credulous.— The foes of every thing mysterious have their 

mysteries. Such are the contradictions of the 

• ^ 

Conjurati ccelum rescindere fratres ! ** 

Still, however, unbelief is the grand characteristie of theUni-^ 
tariaii system. And a token of it we find, in their virtually re^ 
jecting truths which are very coifimonly considered to belong 
to what is called natural religion. We particularly allude to 
those, to which we have just been referring; the omnipresence 
and universal agency of God ; (which indeed if any of us be- 
lieved as we ought, we should be very difiereit from what^g;^ 
are). It is to a strong but latent repugnance to these doctrines' 
that we trace much of the Unitarian error. Hence, we imagine^ 
arises their hostility to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This 
doctrine cannot be received as it is presented for our accept- 
ance in the New Testament, unless we will believe that God is 
every where present and acting. If we come to consider, we 
shall find that this is the cause of the resistance which our 
hearts make to the doctrine. It seems to us, that Unitarians, 
deny that the Holy Spirit is God, because they believe that 
there may be a manifestation of the Divine power, an influence,, 
an operation, and yet God himself not be present. The same, 
remark applies to the doctrine of Christ. We apprehend, that 
if it had merely been taught in the Bible that there exist £»• 
heaven three divine Persons in the Unity ot the Godhead,, fevp 
who believe in the external evidences of Christianity woutd^ 
have been solicitous to deny the doctrinS. If this were all^ 
there would never have been persons calling themselves Unit- 
arians. But tell them that one of these divine Persons was Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, that this Jesus Christ was bom in such a 
country in such a year, that in his person God held converse 
with men, and the human nature was taken into the divine,— 
nay, tell them, especially, that the connexion thus formed^, 
still exists and is maintained ; that the whole was and is a re^ 
transaction and a real fact^ — this, we apprehend, is what 
startles and offends them. And hmentable mmt be the states 
of a man while he partakes of all the infirmities and all tlisr 
guilt of human nature unjrenewed, and yet God cannot cosiMi 
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r Jrom to deliver him from this sad and dangerous 

itkm, but ^e.vely idea is revolting to his mind. In that 
ilkian’s heart Aere must be an obstacle that blocks out all reli- 
^ous influence^ — a barrier to the entrance of s^^ng truth, 
virhich nothing but Omnipotence can subdue, ft is nard to 
form a conception of any man more completely cut off from 
God. ...» 

. We must obsferve also, on the debilitating tendency of the 
Unitarian scheme ; of which many examples might be given ; 
but the only token which we shall now mention, is in the scan- 
tiness of Unitarian exertibri to propagate the knowledge of even 
what Unitarians call Christianity. They have, it seems, actually 
got what may be called a little mission-station at Madras, of 
which Mr. Harris, in his book already mentioned, gives us 
some particulars. It is striking to observe how Unitarianism 
limps and droops, when it comes to the test of actual exertion. 
Here we have a variety of particulars laid before us, to Unit- 
arians, no doubt, extremely interesting. But in what does it 
ailtfend? A missionary and some books are wanted. — And 
mark, gentle reader, the elegiac strains of Mr. Harris. 


** Surely the^ time cannot be distant when some well qualiBed and 
benevolent individual, will be induced to go from this country, and 
sub^h to the difficulties and perils of a Missionary life, in order to 
prnps^nte pure and uncorrupt Christianity among the poor Indians on 
tbe Malabar coast. Surely such an individual could even now be 
if the Unitarian body could but be roused from its apathy. But 
it is indeed strange, * tU passing strange,* tis pitiful, that nothing 
should yet have been done even towards raising tbe small sum of 5004 
(which would be the probable cost of the undertaking,) for the pur- 

? }8e of defraying the expense of printing the Prayer-book, and some 
racts, in the Tamul language. But unless this be done, it must be 
evident, that no great and lasting good can be accomplished at Madras, 
by this amiable and e^ellent man, in comparison with whom there are 
indeed but few, whose exertions are even worthy of notice. The 
Members of the Fellowship Fund of the United Unitarian Congrega- 
tions of Loughborough and Mount Sorrel, deserve great praise for 
their conduct on this subject. They have set an excellent example ; 
wbkh, would the other Fellowship Funds but follow it, something 
accomplished worthy the wealth and talents of the Unit- 
^ilih dmrnmjnation. But till then we mutt be content to be the laugh- 
ing-sldd| <|f every other sect, and reprobated, deservedly reprobated, 
for tfct zeal and that beqevolence, without which the 

purest are of little avail.*’ (Discourses, Appendix, p. 74*.) 

Such^ Unitarianism. The whole Christian world is now 
intent upon the great work of evangelizing the heathen. Eng- 
land, in particular, is pouring forth, her wealth, and sending 
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forth her sons, to aid the cause. Mean^eiiile: a ciougregatioii 
professing the ** pure and uncomipt’’ doctrine^ pCUnitarianism 
makes its appearance on the Malabar coast. Tfaes^^ poor Indians 
stretch fortj^their imploring arms to their British brethren, say-» 
ing, come^)ver and help us.” — ^Appeals are made to the feel- 
ings and to the pockets of the party. • And what is tho tesult? 
The great cau^e of truth, of pure and uncorrupt 
stands still for want of one missionary and 6002.! Bf^ea 
stimuli fail to excite. The members of one Fellowship Fund 
set the example. The members of others do not follow it.— 
We apprehend there is no great zeal’iif the leader of the Madras 
congregation, William Roberts. He writes that he received a 
letter and a parcel of books on the 8th (or 9th) of April ; but ' 
adds “ I had no leisure to attend at the Chapel before the Sd 
of May.” Thus nearly a mnntfi elapsed after he had received 
the parcel from England. And then he read the contents of 
the letter to his brethren in Tamul, and showed them the 
books.” Henry Martyn, we think, would not have done so. 
This William Roberts is the person who is afterwards spolbin 
of, in the above extract, as the amiable and excellent man^ 
in comparison with whom there are indeed but few* whose ex- 
ertions are even worthy of notice : ” — a bitter sariSkstn, on the 
part of Mr Harris, upon the members of the Unitarian con- 
nexion. The cause of all this failure and coldness i; well 
pointed out in a small tract, connected with the present con- 
troversy, which has lately come before us. Could they' not 
then sacrifice a few pounds a year (the only expense they w^ere 
at) in propagating their views i ” (The circumstance alluded to 
is the stoppage of a publication that came out in numbers.) 

If they could not, they at once tell us the fate of their cause* 
and the real spirit by which they have been actuated in sepa- 
rating from other societies. Success requires efl’orts or labour* 
Labour is expense. A cause that does not warm the blood of 
its friends, and raise thb mind to a real love to God and their 
neighbours, cannot afford that expense, and therefore fails.” 
(Dialogue between a Free-thinking Christian and a Minister. 
Preface.) 

We must here refer, also, to a striking defect in Unitarian 
discourses ; namely, that* they frequently consist, almost en- 
tirely, of matter totally unsuited to the pulpit. We have be- 
fore us, for instance, a sermon preached at Norwich on the day 
of the interment of his late Majesty, by Thomas Madge, which 
consists of little more than political discussion. The following 
extracts read more like passages from a newspaper, than^ parts 
of a discourse delivered from the pulpit. 

We have glorious reign; ending in holy alliances— misnomer be* 



ylpg micnomer,, «^d delusion gathering open deluaioii*. Holy fdli^ 
M^^forsdothi as Jlf thataUian^^ could be 'called holy^ otherwise tbaa 
^ jpMwcule and iq SfiofC, which is nothing else than a base conspiracy 
against the rights and liberties of free-born men/' 

^ 1 caqnot call that reign a glorious reign, the greatcsr^art of which 
has been spent in waging war against the liberty and independence of 
those, who had^Balllach right to be free and independent as ourselves* 
we may have gained — splendid victories, bjr sea and by land 
-4^ to what have those victories led ? ” (P. 27.) 

fhis is what we must look for from Unitarians. When we 
find controversy substituted for religion, we may generally ex*- 
p€«t faction for politics. A popular candidate for Westminster 
mijght borrow for the hustings from many of their discourses. 

But we think the point to be especially noticed in Unitarian 
writers, is a deficiency in that particular in which they consider 
themselves most eminent — ^we mean a deficiency of intellect. 
This we consider a singular and very observable infirmity, ex- 
^nsively pervading the party. We shall dwell upon this sub- 
jject a t some length, specifying various particulars which have 
Ifthfo Oiir. conclusions upon the subject, and requesting the 
reader to mnember all along, that our object is not merely to 
expose infirmity, for of that we all partake ; but to expose the 
glaring combination of arrogance and weakness. 

One common token is a constant habit of laying great stress in 
upon what is admitted by the opposite party, Unitarian 
writers are for ever insisting upon conceded truths. Thus Mr. 
Yates devotes a chapter (part ii. chap, ii.) to The Evidence 
for the Unity of God from tlie Testimony of the Scriptures,'* 
well knowing, all the while, that the Divine Unity is a doctrine 
of the genem Church. In the same manner we find Unitarians 
constantly spending their labour in proving the humanity of 
Christ, a doctrine which they might find asserted to their hearts* 
content in the Athanasian creed* Dr* Wardlaw justly animad- 
verts on this mode df proceeding* Speaking of a book pub- 
lished by a Unitarian, he says — 

** Respecting this little wtwk, I have only time to say, that a great 
woportion of it, especially what regards the unity of God, and the 

Iminanity of Jesus Christ, contains proofs of what nobody denies 

mert that in the unity of God there is a distinction of persons 
wwqlre met by proofs of the unity of God* * We, assert that Jesus Christ 
wils eSpd well as man:— we are encountered with multiplied evi- 
Awmi, of h|ii|j^iunaiu^ The true poin^ of difference on these sub- 
jwM arq evaded . * . • . It is not enough to say, that the 

(Mifbsjies to contain a statement of Unitarian principles, 
itis tilKsiiow that these principles are scriptural} and it 
ia s^ressedi to the firiends of frw inquiry. But it is, from the nature 
o£^e case, impossible for a Unitarian to prove his principles on these 
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s^ecto icriptur^ except by {>roviDg that the of Trinita* 

riaos are MTsscrifytaral. It ought to be his busioM^ testead of jirevtiMf 
the Unity of God, to (/improve the Tnnity ; insteadef prot^ag Chi^ 
humanity, to disprove his divinity. If he can do thilf be willpave done 
every thing :-^.^ut till he has done this, he has done absoIuti^y,iiothii^{^ 
except having deceived his readers.** (Reply, ,p. 317, BOte^) . 

Here then is one token of a weakness of the national &cidt:tes 
in the Unitariarf controversialist. He argues away with aS ' iliis 
might, but perceives not that he is gaining nothing 'but wh^ Is 
granted to him. Like a child on a rocking-^horse, he rides filH 
gallop, but perceives not that he is ipaking no advance. He 
gains, indeed, in one way. For, by the very act of arguing Jor 
admitted truths, he conveys an impression to the uninfornied^ 
that his adversary opposes those truths. This impression, 
while, is often totally false. Thus,^with regard to those two 
doctrines to which we have particularly referred, and for whioh 
Unitarians ai^ue so stoutly, namely, the unity of the Godhead, 
and the humanity of the Saviour, — ^not only are they allowed 
by the general Church, but explicitly stated, insisted on, incul- 
cated, as of immense importance to the Christian sc^me. “Wife 
only question, as we shall see before we have done^it^ whether 
after all the Unitarians themselves really hold 

A very similar weakness to that we have dha^oned, is the 
following. The Unitarian will occasionally attack some point 
which his opponent does not concede, and yet such that if Jie^^ain it 
he in fact gains little or nothing ; and will tiien triumph as %f this 
barren victory had decided the contest: much in the same way as 
Napoleon asserted that he had gained the battle of Waterloo, 
because his troops, iii the early part of the day, carried a posi- 
tion in advance of our lines. We have alreaiay noticed an in- 
stance of this, exposed by Dr. Wardlaw. Speaking of Hek L 
10, Mr. Yates observes, that the only question is, Whether 
this quotation was intended by the writer as an address to Christ 
And he endeavours to, disprove this by 'a disquisition on Jioa 
word ^poc, the object of which is to show/»that Ilpog tov Tiay, in 
the 8th verse, does not mean unto .the Soa,'’ but ".conuem- 
ing the Son.’' Now, we say, grant this. Grant that means 

concerning ” and not unto." The concession makes iio dif- 
ference whatever. Still the words in the 10th verse are an 
address, and can be nothing but an address. We have, ind^sd, 
here, a strange obliquity oflntellect. Mr. Yales sits down con- 
tented with his victory aver xpo;, and forgets that the wcrrdjs 
which follow stiU stand in t^e Bible, to the utter confutettion cl' 
bis system, an address to the Son of God, deciding his proper 
deity in characters of light, and proclaiming it to thtf wbw 
world with a voice clear as that of a trumpet ... 



jrjj im 46 ed;;^Te the barren victoiries of Unitarianism. The 
8 ucb:^^eift 4 if there be ttdy, is ipvhether a victory has 
y— been' ^ But, granting even a partial 

shcbe^ iii as far as regards the esta- 

} bliahing of a particu^ point, we are sure, after aUn^o find, that 
their success IS of no to them. This is shown in several 
eioaxnpies by Dr* This gentleman, in his Discourses, 

pioj^^ces, 1 tbe^. iii. 11 — 13, as a passage int^hich Jesus is 
ad^tlowl^jgad in connexion with God the Father as ordering 
ti^ evUhts of /providence." Mr. Yates turns to Griesbach, and 
fifids the words o (the Lord), in the beginning of verse 12, 
mis^ked as doubtful. He observes, therefore, that if they be 
omitted, the passage will read thus: Now God himself and 
out* Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you, 
and make you to increase and* abound in love one toward an- 
other,” &c. (P. 226.) But, as Dr. Waj^law justly asks, what 
material difference as to the argument is made by this omission? 
(Reply, p. 264.) It still is true that, in this passage, Jesus is 
ac^owle^ed in connexion with God the Father as ordering the 
dVnts of providence.” Thus even the victories of Unitarians 
are ^unpr^lkble. And when they have proved all that they 
want to prove, it turns out that they have proved nothing. 

* Another inlteAce of intellectual weakness appears in a con- 
ateht propensity of Unitarian writers, in controversy, to commit 
that error in logic which is called petitio pincipii^ or “ begging 
This is an error, indeed, to which all reasoners 
arbCuable ; it being exceedingly difficult to avoid sometimes 
takiug that for ^granted which we believe to be true. But the 
enror positively pervades the writings of Unitarians; which, for 
the honour of their intellectual claims, ought to be totally free 
from it. When wa come to examine their arguments, we con- 
stantly fi,nd them resting on an assumption of that which is to 
be proved. We have an instance of the petitio principii (we do 
not mean to onlf one) in Captain Giftbrd^s defence.” In 

proof of the Unitarian doctrine, he quotes Rom. xi. 36. The 
words in the Bible are, Of him, and through him, and to him, 
aire sdl things.” But the gallant officer gives the passage thus. 
"Of him, and through him, and to him (the Fath^) are all 
(P.14.) Now we call this because 

w4 hot willing to use a harsher term. The writer, then, finds 
it asiiteiled of " the Lord” (verse 34) that " Of him, and through 
hii^, are all things ;” and assumes that by the 

ift me^t "the Father,” the exclusion of the Son: 
wbr^s "the Father” not with any intention of 
d^eivlhg, but merely with the intention of conveying the im- 
p^sion which is upon his own mind But we say, this is the 
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point that requires to be proved, tfe might ^ssume^ that since 
** the Lord ” IS spoken or, Jesus Christ is Btnified. ff^e might 
give the passage thus: Of him, and through hiim to him 
(Jesus Christ) are all things/' But would this be fair ? Far from 
it, in arguinc^it : though, in point of fact, we believe it would 
be coriect. For we might go further, and argue that the words 
the mind of the Lord,” in verse 34, prove that the Savionr is 
signified. If we turn to 1 Cor. ii. 16, we shall find that there 
will be some difficulty in distinguishing between the mind of 
the Loid,” and ‘"the mind of Christ." The improved ver*- 
feion " wdll not help the gallant officer here. 

In the same manner wc find Mr. Yates, as Dr. Wardlaw points 
out, assuming that our Lord claimed and received honour only 
as the ambassador of the Supreme God; (Vindication, p. 218;) 
which is begging the question : assuming that the distincticm 
between the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, is the distinction 
bet w 6(^1 the true God and a being commissioned and qualified 
by him ; (p. 228 ;) which is begging the question : assuming 
that the Unitarians give the exact translation, and only admis- 
sible meaning of s certain disputed passage ; (p. 239 ;) whicB. 
is begging the question : assuming that the word Chd signifies 
simply one person, or intelligent agent ; (p. 67 ;) Which is beg- 
ging the question : assuming that the title "" Son 6f God " does 
not imply our Saviour’s equality with the Father; (p. 90;) which 
is begging the question, • 

We find another token of weakness on the part of Unitarian 
writers, in a kind of conscious hollowness, which is continually 
betraying itself. This appears, — in cases where there are two 
or more points, either of which being proved, the other follows 
of course, — in their insisting with all their might upon each : 
as if they sometimes felt an obscure misgiving or their inability 
to prove either one or the other satisfactorily. They fly from 
one to the other, because they can maintain themselves in nei- 
ther For instance : we^find them at one time using what may 
be called external arguments against the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
such, for instance, as reasonings about passages of Scripture 
which are alleged in proof of it : but at another time flying off 
to internal arguments ; arguments, we mean, drawn from the 
doctrine itself; such as that it is mysterious, that it is impos- 
sible, and the like. And Ve have appeared to ourselves to trace 
in them, when urging the external objections, a tacit concession, 
or at least a consciousness, that their internal ones were insuffi- 
cient ; and when urging l^eir internal, their external. Thus a 
man who has the gout in bofh feet, and is forced to stand, firsts 
puts his weight upon one, then upon the other. The reason ia 
clear. Neither is able to support him .... .The Unitariaue must. 



Am tfbgervBtioM which we have madci we say it with confi- 
MKlioe^ ^ey WM^^foiaetimeB have misgivmgs of the hollowness 
JHheir cause* ^9^at^ for instance^ must have been the state of 
Mr. Yetes’s mmdf whan he wrote the following passage ? It 
mlateatp the wswer ef Thomas when he saw oui^Lord after his 
aesurraction, and after having refused to believe the assurances 

the ether disciples. Thomas answered and said unto him^ 
Mr liOltD AWn MY God.’^ Mr. Yates writes thus : 

^JLesvlng every reader at full liberty to judge for himself, and re- 
tailing the right of changing my opinion, if at any future time I sKall 
see fit* I only remark upon .this passage without stating all my reasons, 
tiuit these words appear to me to have been addressed by Thomas to 
fjkrut^ and may be justly considered both as a» exclamation expressive 
Wf his Wonder and delight, and also as a confemon that Jesus was liis 
lord and his god. But it is ne^less to dispute, that, when Thomas 
Addressed Jesus as his lord, or master, and his god, he might mean only, 
ahat Jesus was hu inspired instructor in matters of religion. Agreeably 
therefore to the principles, which have been before stated, his words 
ought to be underatood according to this simple and reasonable inter- 
fUfilgtioA.*’ (P. 176.) 

For our own parts, when we read this passage, we experienced 
•a. melancholy feeling. Our less serious readers, perhaps, will 
stnile at such a helpless effort to escape from the truth. Others 
will see an occasion for their prayers, and join them, we trust, 
with eufs. 

But, to proceed to other instances of mental imbecility, we 
have detected in the writings of Unitarians various misrepicsent- 
atims. A character of misrepresentation, indt^ed, pervados both 
their writings and their system. This we are willing to attribute 
to intellectual hallucination, and therefore we give the subject 
a place in our present catalogue. 

The first instance of misrepresentation which we shall offer 
is from the sermon of the Rev. Joseph Hutton, of Leeds, already 

J noted. This gentleman cites the fallowing passage from St. 

ohn (xvi. 23) as a proof that believers are not now to address 
Christ in prayer. “ In that day ye shall ask me nothing. Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
m my name, he will give it you.” On the strength of thib pas- 
sage he makes a solemn appeal to the conscience of the Triiiita- 
liwciy (which will do well enough if th& said Trinitarian does not 
Greek,) respecting the exnressions found in the 
litany of the Established Church, in which prayer is offered to 
Christ. 7&) But when we come to turn to our Greek Test- 
^ JUnent, we find the words are— ipe 6 vk tpaynjam ouhv — oaa 
Aiwifrc ra> Our translators have used the word ask ” 

in bodi cases. But the true English of the passage is this. In 
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flifit day ye shall inquire nothingof me iiyt)at«oeverye«ha]{ 

request (or require) of the Father/^ 8 lc. here means to 

aek a question, Mnu to prefer a petition. The words of Schleus*^ 
ner on this passage, under ipairau, are ^ese : Interrogando 
scrutor et perconior. John xvi. 5. 23. sx $p 0 mi<rm shif, habebitis 
idoneam et perfectam scientiam.” 

Therefore to allege the passage in question as a prooifthat 
are forbidden to drefer our requests to Christ, is a total nusnsf 
presentation. The whole meaning of the woids, " In that ds^ 
ye ‘Shall ask me nothing,” amounts to this: — that whereas the 
disciples were continually putting questions to Christ, some of 
them disrespectful, some of them needless, some of them unbe^ 
lieving, the time was at hand when they should do this no more» 
As to the idea that the disciples were not to pray to Christ, it is 
further excluded by the following passage from Johnxiv. 13, 14; 
a passage peculiarly calculated to illustrate that given already, 
but kept entirely in the back-ground by Mr. Hutton. Wha1>* 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any ihigg^ 
in my name, I will do it.” — towto wonjo-fl) — 

Another Unitarian writer, Richard Wright, in a seimon called 
“ The resurrection from the dead an essential doiptarixue of the 
gospel,” endeavours to prove that the neglect of this doctrine, 

“ by reputed orthodox Christians,” is “ an ar^ment s^ainst 
the truth of their system.” One of the pr^sittons of this*gen<- 
tieman is, (for he makes his approaches inform,) that **The 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead is so fundamental in 
the true evangelical system, that, strictly speaking, without it 
there is no gospel.” And he objects to the reputed orthodox 
ayistem ” that, in it, a future life is neither dependant on, nor 
necessarily connected with, the resurrection from the dead ; for 
it supposes man to be naturally immortal.” (P. 18.) The incon^ 
aistency, then, which we have to notice, Js this : — ^that oux 
author dwells incessantly upon 1 Cor. -‘xv. as proving that wd 
have no reason to expect a mture life on any otner ground thms 
a resurrection, as proving that St. Paul himself did not expect 

a future life, independently on a resurrection from the dead 
and yet, that when we turn to this very chapter, we find it 
most explicitly and distinetjy stated, that some will partake of 
this future life, independency on a resurrection from the 
dead.” Behold, I show you a mystery. Wb shall not ali^ - 
SliBBP, BUT WB SHALL ALL^BB CHANOBB*” (VerSC 61.) Wbat 
can be more unaccountable, more contradictory than- 
To refer us to a passage in proof of a doctrine, which pasimgd^^ r 
when we come to examine it, is found to orerthrow the aoCpt " 
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completely^r And to astonish ua to the utmost, we find 
%ords in a bracket at the end of the very section in 
which the doctrine is maintained ; — The reader is requested 
carefully to examine I Cor. xv. referred to throughout this 
aeotion/’ (P. 13»), But this is not all. The arathor gives a 
deference also «to 1 Thes. Iv. 18 : and, behold, when we turn to 
it, we find the verse immediately preceding containing the fol* 
lowing Woi;ds " Then toe which are alive anU remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord” A passage which, 
if there were no other to the same effect in the Bible, would of 
itself totally overturn the doctrine of any necessity for our first 
and being raised from the dead, in order that we may 
live for ever. 


Another misrepresentatioit is the following. Dr. Wardlaw, 
in his Discourses, gives us to understand that lie regards the 
• term mystery ** as signifying something that is either difficult 
to be conceived, or entirely incomprehensible.’’ (P. 19.) But 
definition does not suit Mr. Yates. Accordingly he pro- 
poses the following : ** A mystery is a proposition, to the terms 
of which no distinct ideas are annexed.” (P. 39.) This he has 
a right to do. If a man does not like another person’s defini- 
tion, he may have one of his own. But Mr. Yates docs not 
fitop^here. He makes his own definition Dr. Wardlaw’s. He has 
substituted his own definition for mine,” says the Doctor, and 
has made it mine, by inserting it in my argument, where mine 
should have stood.” (Reply, p. 66.) That is, he has gone on 
arguing, page after page, as if jDr. Wardlaw’s definition and his- 
own were identical, which they by no means are. 

Another very great misrepresentation, common to many Uni- 
tarian writers, is their mode of speaking of Griesbach. In order 
that their readers may nOt be deceived, it is essentially neces- 
sary that they shopld. understand two things — ^first, that Gries- . 
bach’s edition of the New Testament has by no means materially 
shaken the authority of the received text of that volume ; se- 
condly, that Griesbach himself was not favourable to IJnitarian- 
ism. We do not mean to say that Unitarians have directly 
mserted the contrary of either of these propositions. But this 
we say,— that no uninformed readier can make himself very 
extensively acquainted with their writings, without receiving a 
totally false impression both with respect to one and the other. 

then, we allege, that Gridsbach’s edition of the New 
Hkstament has foy no means materially shaken the authority of 
lie received text of that volume. We might rather say, it has, 
in the main, very satisfactorily established its authority. Let 
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118 listen to Professor White^ in the preface to his ** Criseua 
GriesbachiansB in Novum Testamentum Synopsis/’ He thus 
concludes. 

** £x ^uo lam poteris (id quod imprimis in SutoO liabiait} fhcillimo 
negotio intellig%re, quam sit salvus et inteffer Kotf Foaderis Textus, 
^alem nunc sc liaoet»^ in omnibus quae ad veram interpretatioiiem 
Pidei et Officiorum pertineant; et quam laves sint cas in quavis aUi 
parte mutationes qbas recipere iile vel debeat vel possit.*’ (P.iv.) « 

Salvus ct integer — safe and sound.-— What can be more satkh 
factory ? 

Secondly, we allege, that Griesbftch was not favourable to 
Unitarianism. To his belief in the Divinity of out Lord, ho 
himself deemed it necessary to bear the most explicit testi*- 
mony. 

“ Interim uni tamcn dogmati, eique palmario, doctrinae scilicet de 
vera Jesu Christi Divinitate, nonnihil a me detractum esse videri posset 
nonnullis qui non solum locum ilium celebratissimum, 1 Job. v. 7, 
e textu eject um, verum etiam Icctioncm vulgarem loci, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
(ut et Act. XX. 28,) dubitationi subjectam et lectorum arbitrio periQ)pv 
sam, invenient. Quare, ut iniquas suspiclones omnes, quantum in me 
est, amolinr, ct hominibus malevolis calumniandi ansojm prstripiam, 
primutn publice vrojiteor atque Deum tester^ neutiquam tne de veritate 
istius dogmatis aubitare. Atque sunt profecto tarn mulia ei luculenta 
argumenta et scriptures loca^ quibus vera Deltas Christi vindicatur, ut 
ego quidem intclligcre vix possem, quomodo, concessa scripturm 
sacrac divina auctoritate, et admissis justis interpretandi regulis, dogma 
hoc in dubium a quoquam vocari possit/’ (See Reply, p. 31.) 

** For my own part,” he says, ** I can hardly conceive how, 
supposing the Di\ ine authority of sacred Scripture to be granted, 
and just canons of interpretation to be adopted, this doctrine 
can by any one be called in question.” This is the gentlemsm 
of whom Mr. Yates says, Above all, the Christian worlcLia 
indebted to the learned, impartial, and indefatigable Dr. Gries^ 
bach:” adding of his edition, tliat it "is at present received 
eve^ where by the learned as Uie standard text of the Christiiaii 
Scriptures.” (P. 27 .) Mr. Yates does certainly let it out that 
Griesbach was a Trinitarian. But, by the way in which he plu- 
rades him for three or four pages together, one would take it for 
granted that, at the very l^ast, the Unitarians found in him a 
most valuable ally. 

Some instances of misrepresentation, which we are compelled 
to offer, amount almost to* actual falsehood. This principally 
appears in bold but groundlesMtatements respecting passages 
of Scripture. The immediate cause, even here, we conceive to 
be rather an obliquity of mind, which blinks the truths and '^ 

M2 ‘ 
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aiHMkiCit carrying the minda of othera by imposing repre# 
sMIsitions, than a oonscious piiirpose of base and fearless mi»* 
statement. 

Oar firstexample will be drawn from Mr. Marshall’s Letter.’’ 
This gehtleman xaakes the following assertion. There is only 
the 'sound of one text which seems to set forth Christ’s equality 
with the Father.” (P- 36.) Now this we assert^ to be positively 
untrue : and, in proof of our assertion, shall ‘offer a few pas- 
sages of Scripture, without meaning to allege that none of 
them have been disputed (however groundlessly) ; but remind- 
ing our readers that the (Question is about their sound,” and 
about what thw seem, to set forth.” 

- “ 1 and my Feather are one.” (John x. 30.) He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.” (xiv. 9.) “ In the beginning 

was the Word, and the Word tvas with God, and the Word was 
Ood.” (i. 1.) This is the true God, and eternal life.” (1 John 
V* 20.) Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” (Heb. 
i., 8. A quotation from Psalm xlv. in As 

IhfL^ather raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son ouickeueth whom he will.” (John v. 21.) 

Be it ODserved, we are not entering upon the field of con- 
troversy in offering these passages. The question is simply about 
a:inatter of fact. Mr. Marshall asserts that there is only the 
sound of one text, which seems to set forth Christ’s equality 
with the Father.” We assert that this is untrue: and in proof 
of our assertion we appeal to the texts above cited, as we might 
to hundreds besides. 

But there is one subject upon which Unitarians seem to con- 
sider themselves in a manner privileged to misrepresent the 
tiuth ; and that is, the disputed text of the three Witnesses, 
or this text they are in the habit of speaking, either as if it 
were given up by all their opponents without exception, or as if 
aifof them, who do^give it up, surrendered it as notoriously in- 
t^lppolated. Now this is not true. There are unquestionably 
sti'eng arguments against the authority of the text. Many 
'D^mtarians have doubted it— many have surrendered it — a few * 
Imte even renounced it in very unqualified term’s. But even these 
tm have by no means spoken of it as jwtcrious/if forged. Gries> 
Mbok excludes it indeed from his text. But even he has thought 
it necessary to write a treatise on the subject. He does not treat 
tlSe matter as one on which there are not two opinions. Some 
nmrelydeeline using the text in argument. Some state that they 
hiMi* attended to ^ aigumenttrboth for and against it, and 
* tlfini; tlie latter preponderate. These facts by no means bear 
on%the.,fltOld and tmqnalified assertions of the Unitarians ; espe- 



eially ^v^hen we “bear in mind that, after all, aotiie very weigjj^ 
arguments are alleged in favour of the text. >Iiet>iis listen, now* 
to the language of the Unitarians. 

Mr. Yates speaks of the text, as that^ialselj^ JM^trilwited'^ 
St. John.*' (P. 37.) Mr. Hunter speaks of as which 

every body now knows never proceeded from the pen of dvat 
apostle/' (P. 3p.) Rather more cautious language, but^tei- 
guage equally calculated to mislead, is employed m ^the iutW)- 
ductioii to the " Improved Version.”— Of these” (wilful inter- 
p’olations) “ the last-mentioned text, 1 John v. 7, is by far the 
most notorious, and most universally acknowledged, and repro- 
bated.” (P. XXV.) Mr. Worsley says, “ Many of the most 
learned advocates of the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, both ui 
and out of the Church, have admitted the fact, after a fair and 
honest inquiry into the matter* That the text of the three hea^ 
vetdif witnesses is a gross and a palpable forgert/^ (P. 66.) 

No .V, who that had not an opportunity of examining what 
has been written upon the subject would think, after reading 
these extracts, especially the two first of them, that ther^Wfts 
any room for a dispute about the text in jjuestion ? would 

think that there was any thing to be saia in its fevour '! Who 
would think that there were two opinions upoti the subject ? 
Yet such is the fact.*^ And not merely so. But the text 'is 

* Doddridfo, in liis “ Family Expositor,’* thus expresses himstif respecting the 
text in question. 

“ I (iioiuht myself obliged to intimate such a remaining douit at least, concern- 
ing its auiiieiiticity, as 1 have done by enclosing it in crotchets. I am pt*r«iiaded 
the words contain an important truth; but whether they have been added by 
some, or omitted by others, contrary to the original copy^ 1 will nut pretend <o 
cleiermine.” (Note, in loc.) ^ ' 

Markiiisht bt.-ites the arguments on each side; and, though be declines giviux *>• 
decided jndgineiit, urgcb several considerations in favour of the authenticity of the 
text: mriiiiig the rest, the following. 

“ This verse, properly interpret^, instead of distu^rbing the sense .of the Terfex 
with which it is joined, rat her.renders it more connected and complete.’* 
ill loc.) • . . < 

Giiysc, in liis “ Practical Expositor,” argues decidedly for the text : oWet^^mg, 
among other things, that ** it is inurh more likely that some transcriber mi^t, 
through the similitude of the beginning of the seventh and eighth verses,. or through 
some obscurity in the writing of that part of his copy, carelessly slip over the 
seventh, than that any shonld be so daring as designedly to add it to the text. * 

(Note, in loc.) • .u , -i. 

Scott observes ; — “ It is, however, perhaps, somewhat more likely inat me 
Ariaiis or Anti-Trinitariniis should silently omit, in their copies, a lesiinHMSy 
which was so decisive against il^em, or that it should be left out by mistake of 
some ancient transcriber; than that the Trinitarians should directly forge and 
insert it.” (Note, in loc.) He a^jt now ledges, however, some doubts of, Inc 
authenticity of 4he passage towards the.eod of the note. I 

Mackiiight observes concerning Mill:—** These arguments appeared ta 
each weight that, After balauciog them against the opposite arguments, he ipw^t 
AS bis decided opinion, that in whatever moaner this verse disappeared, il.Wi 
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t0B0)ti31y maintained by many to be authentic. Much has been 
t witten, to prove its authenticity ; aye» and ably written, and 
teamedly written, and, as^ some think, convincingly written. 
We shall not obtrude our own opinion ; but the advocates of its 
authenticity certainly conceive that they have ^ good cause. 
Mr. Home, for instance, in his book which stands at the head 
of our article, refers, and refers with confidencf , to Dr. Hales's 

JFaith in the Holy Trinity/^ as settling the question ; of course 
in a very different way from that in which the Unitarians repre- 
sent it as settled. Mr. Home himself briefly enumerates some 
of tlie leading arguments in favour of the text in the following 
manner. And, we must say, we think there is much w^eight in 
his statement. 

<< You will, perhaps, be told, ,(ror it has been repeatedy asserted, 
though not clearly proved,) that the latter part of this verse, as well 
as the former part of the following or eighth verse, is not genuine ; 
that it is not cited by any ancient fathers of the Christian Church, 
and consequently, that it is no proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
^utwe know that it is found in one manuscript of the Greek Testa- 
ment, thougli not a very ancient one, and also in several ancient ver- 
sions. It is likewise quoted by many early fathers of the Christian 
Church : atid, for the silence of those who have omitted to cite it, very 
aatisfactory reasons have been given, which the limits necessarily as- 
aigned to this Discourse do not allow to be stated. It is, moreover, 
worthy of remark, that the fathers, who have quoted this text, were 
IfEVSR charged with interpolating it by the false teachcis of their 
time, who opposed the doctrines embraced by the Catholic or Universal 
Church of Christ ; and whose silence, in this respect, is a strong testi- 
mony in favour of the genuineness of the disputed clause. Further, 
this clause is found in the confession of faith of the Greek Church, as 
well as in the ancient liturgies of the Greek and Latin Churches : and, 
when the lasting and hitherto irreconcileable schism which has pre- 
vailed between those churches ever since the fourth century is con- 
sidered, this FACT forpis a strong and conclusive argument in favour 
of its genuineness : for such is the enmity between those two com- 
munions, that, we may rest assured, the Greek Church would never 
have adopted the clause merely on the authority of the Latin, if- she 
had not had sufficient vouchers or testimonies for it in her own original 
Oreok manuscripts. The grammatical structure of tlie original Greek 
tilfO J^equires the necessary insertion of the vohole of the seventh verse, 
imd coiMfequently that it should be received as genuine ; otherwise the 
llUtei* pktt of the eighth verse, (the authenticity of which was never 


midoabCedly in St. John*f aud^raph, aod In some of tfie copies which were tran* 
icrihed from it/* (IfeU already quoted.) ^ 

We weald hate It reWeSkhereil that we give these extracts not with the view 
of emdllfsbing the avibf m Icity «f the contested passage, hat with the view of 
djfnnini how total the mlsrr presentation, when the question is spoken of as de- 
cided ogalnst It. , 




questioned, as indeed it cannot be, being found in everu known , manur 
script that is extant,) must likewise be rejec^'^;^b4;wtly^ the ic^ 
nexion of this disputed clause requires its insib^4V ^ 

sense is not perfect without it.” (r. 8.) ’ / ' 

Such are the arguments in favour of a give 

them as either conclusive or unassailable,^ whicjh pb^e 
author, in the most unqualified manner, a^seHs ta ha^|r 
falsely attributed to St. John ; and which ^ql^er 
** a text which every body knows never jproceeded from tMr 
of that apostle/^ Hence we may learn how far the positive 
assertions, contained in Unitarian. to be de* 

pended on. 

But it will be asked, why mention these misrepresentations 
as tokens merely of imbecility ? Are they not tokens of some* 
thing worse ? We answer, because, as we have already inti- 
mated, we really view them in the light of tokens of inielleo* 
tual weakness — of culpable weakness certainly. The falsehood, 
it appears to us, arises from the writers not attaching due 
weight to the words which they employ, which is always a 
token of a weak mind. Thus it is observable ho>v pften chi)^ 
dren utter what is untrue ; and that principally f|:prtl a habits a 
very culpable one no doubt, of exaggeration ; ' d^ire to make 

you think what they want you to think ; a wish tip convey thpir 
ideas and impressions into your mind, at any expense of mis- 
representation and hyperbole. No doubt when the writers^ 
above quoted, made those unwarrantable statements, they felt 
as if they were only urfng a little excusable rhetoric, an allow- 
able figure of speech. Unhappily the same culpable imbecility 
of mind which appears in these falsehoods, appears also through- 
out the Unitarian scheme, and more fatally displays its effects 
in a habit of undervaluing the terms of the Bible, and, in con- 
sequence^ the doctrines of salvation. 

We discover another token of mental weakness, in the 
fusion of things different^ Thus the Unitarians frequently con- 
found mystery and absurdity. In the sdDme manner we find 
them confounding faith apd conviction, or rather annihilati^ 
faith. For their notion seems to be, that nothing can be an 
object of faith but what is seen and thoroughly Understood : 
whereas such things are ru)t objects of faith, but matter of ce^ 
tainty. The confusion liere seems to arise from a certain lazi^ 
ness of mind, which prevents its giving itself the tmuhle JU> 
acquire an idea of either*what is mystery, in contradistincti^ 
to absurdity; or what is faithV, in contradistinction to convic- 
tion. And this laziness is a proof of weakness. : • 

Our next instance consists of what, for want of a' bettpv 
name, vi^e must call platitudes^ borrowing a terin from actcifn 




By w€ m4Ban an extreme carelessness or 

tecnracy of ftr^utnen or expression, amounting to something 
y like ab£;ti]^ltyt iBut perhaps an example or two will best 
^j^ain what ,we mean. 

’Dr. Wei^law, having cited 2 Thee, ii, 16, 17,rremarks that 
.^^h evMence which .he draws from the passage is particularly 
afrohg 'from the circumstance of Jesus oeing put first in the 
order of address. Mr. Yates observes on this argument, and a 
aimUar one founded upon 2 Cor. xiii. 14, that, at the utmost, 
it rests on very dubious ground. It is the idiom of the Ertg^ 
iish language, when a verb has more than one nominative, to 
place that tirst which is considered the highest in dignity and 
eminence. In Latin the rule is the reverse ; the most Im- 


portant object being mentioned last. Whether there be any 
established practice upon this*subject in Greeks I must confess 
myself at present unable to say ; — ^but I do not take Mr. 
Wardlaw’s rule upon trust.” (P. 227.) Suppose, then, our 
Saviour to be a created being, inferior to the Father, — suppose 
i^e “ established practice” in Greek to be the same as in Latin, 
it would follow, inevitably, that our Lord would invariably 
be placed first. But how stands the fact? He is almost always 
itfsf, having only in two or three instances the precedence.” 
^Reply, p. 261.) Here then, we think, Mr. Yates has lost him- 
eelf. If there be any force in his argument, it proves only what 
dfeie wo^ild be most anxious to disprove : namely, that our Lord’s 
name, in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, occupies the 
*place of peculiar dignity. Not that we conceive this to be the 
case ; we know that our Lord, though equal to the Father as 
jtouchinghis Godhead, is inferior to him as touchini** his Man- 
hood.” And thei:efore, if any inferiority is implied in some 
places where he holds the second place, our system suffers not 
irom it in the least. But we mention the obvious inference to 


expose the platiiuder — the striking incautiousuess and infirmity 
cf Argumentation. • 

Again — a question arises concerning tlie phrase, ‘‘ calling 
upon the name of the Lord : ” a question which involves a point 
no less inmortauce than this — whether our Saviour be a pro- 
per object of Divine worship, Mr. Yates tells us that he has 
a. whole day in examining all th^ passages where the word 
translated to cml upon,” occurs; and adds, “ In 
the evening 1 rest from my labour, with a persuasion that much 
may be temO'U each side of the (juesfion ; and, instead of being 
'able to form a very decided oniman, 1 mn inclined to consider 
this as one of ^the difficulties left in revelation, for the purpose 
df inpulcatii^ humility and candour/’ (P. 223.) It appears, 
as Dr. Wardlaw observes, that if r the sake of inculcstiiig 



3%e ^l^iinan ^ 

the yiitues of humility and candour, the rcvalaikm 

are to be left in uncertainty, and at a loss tc^asoeitain, t^hetb^ 
Divine worship be due to Christ; or whether,, in bfiering it, th^ 
are guilty of idolatry* Certainly Mr. Yates i^uat hk|<ie u s1^auge 
conception of the Christian revelation, if regain: 
ing those to whom it is addressed, purposely, at a to 
mine who is the proper object of religious worship^,, : (See 
Reply, pp. 253, *264,) This is a decided ! ‘ 

We have found more than one example of the same figuih, 
if we may so call it, in Mr. Worsley's book. In one place, ho 
is labouring with all his might to 'prove that the festivals of 
our church had their origin in heathen feasts and holidays. 
Here and there he succeeds in tracing a resemblance. At 
length he comes to the first of May, and endeavours to identify 
the feast of Ceres and Flora, kept on that day, with the festival 
of St. Philip and St. James. The following is part of his de- 
monstration. When we consider the festive processions 
which were but a short time since customary upon this day, 
and are still observed in some places, with rural dances aim 
garlands of flowers, it is easy to see the suitableness of thes^ 
things with the feast of Flora, but it is not pasdbh to discover 
any r elation which they can futve with St. Philip and St. James!* 
(P. 14.) The question then suggests itself at once : — ^Why does 
he endeavour to connect them ? A similar question may be 
asked when he endeavours to identify our Christmas with the 
feasts of Saturn and Bacchus. " The Carols,” he says, 
formerly sung at this season were not as they are now, where 
they are continued, religious songs bearing an allusion to the 
birth of Christ : they were songs, calculated to enliven the 
merriment of the festival, they were bacchanalian songs.” (P. 
16.) This is a most exquisite platitude. If the things were dif- 
ferent, why attempt to identify them ? We see no room for may 
comparison, except the comparison of contrast. But to come 
to particulars : — “ The Carols formerly suryg at this season were, 
not as they are now, where they are continued.” The Carols — 
formerly sung at this season — ^were not — ^as they are - now— 
where they are continued ! How shall we analyze the ma- 
iaifold and mysterious beauties of this clause? The well- 
known dialogue between the two Frenchmen is nothing to it. 
Did it rain to-morrow ? ” Yes, it was.” ^ To find any 

* Si> also ihe cry of the Irish ivaicbman on the night that ushered in the fiTllh 
of November, comes far short : — 

** To night's the day, 1 tspcak wnch sorrow. 

When we were all to base been blown up with gunpowder to-morrow* * 
So take care of Sre and candle Ugb^ 

Tif a cold frosty morning, and to good night.” 



at all aj^iffoapbesttov a parail^,^ m muat look a little 
;mthefoa, is his own parallel.” — •'We 

lliat tha were great topers; and, to en* 

<^urage t^^^hahit^0f tippling, vihen any one Had transgressed 
‘t|(e Gv^sto^a^'W^tiiib eh^ by toeing obliged 

^ dri^ of a large bom, kept for that puipose 

ih the'^jjbflilaeeii” . 18.) .Thes^rea/ topers were punished^ by 

bumper, 1%ere is much of the cunosa 
felicitw,” there aie^'nutay recondite graces, in this sentence. 
An we ‘view it in different lights it spamles with all the colours 
of the rainbow, like a diamond in the sun. But it certainly 
does not quite come up to the last. 

Towards the end of his book Mr. Worsley argues that the 
repugnance of the philosophic gentiles to a suffering Saviour 
opened the way for the exaltation of his nature, and for regard- 
ing the attributes he received from his Father as properly his 
own.” (P. 61.) That is, it was found difficult to bring the gen- 
tiles to believe in a suffering man. And the only resource was, 
hy way of making the matter easier, to exalt him into a suffer- 
ing Divinity. 

We thought we had met with one example of the platihde 
in the work of the gallant officer already quoted : — when he 
speaks of various " heterogeneous constituents” as being 
** compounded into one indiscriminate mass ” by the “ agency ” 
"of ** solvents.” (P. 36.) But our readers will perceive that the 
expression, a little considered, will bear a meaning, and has 
nothing contradictory. We are glad, for the honour of the 
service, that our nautical opponent has steered clear of the 
itock on which so many Unitarians split. 

' But perhaps the most remarkable specimen of the platitude, is 
to be found in the sermon by Mr. Joseph Hunter. Towards the 
end of it he thus speaks. " 1 have abstained, in the sketch 
which has been giv^n of Unitarianism, from the use of Scrip- 
tural language, lest 1 might be supposed to use terms to which 
some ambiguity of meaning might be said to attach.” (P. 29.) 
Kow this is rather an odd speech for a Unitarian. Writers of 
ibis class are fond of urging the necessity of expressing the 
4d^tBbines of Scripture in Scriptural language only. They at- 
ii;» about our creeds and our artiideB : because they are 
of clauses and sentences not /taken out of the llible. 
IkniottiSoiemiatuihaTe even gone so far as to assume the uncouth 
Ofy^‘Kble-<Mily Ohristiaitt.” *Bttt here, unwittingly, is 
a ^j^kdtNisiohi cd^' tbe whole point dn dispute : and we hare Mr. 
Sn^t^s au^idlrity^, if we required it, for abstaining from the 
diiteW.‘^8oripttti:i^ Wguii^ " lest we mi^t be sappoqied to use 
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terms to which some ambiguity of meaning might be said *0 
attach ! ” ^ . 

Now perhaps it is not worth while to waste many words upon 
these platitudes. They are little more, it may be^ casual* 
ties — ^mere erfors in expression. It will be said, too# that they 
are excusable^ and ought not to have been noticed* la the 
ordinary business of reviewing we should have seomed 
to notice them. But the rational Christian’^ Huust not 
be let off so easy. When the plaiitude occurs in tiho 
writings of one whose boast is in his reason, the case becomes 
different. • • 

Another flaw or two we must yet proceed to mention. We 
refer to the constant recurrence of inconsistencies, of various 
kinds, in the writings of Unitarians. Some of these we shall 
now specify. 

Mr. Yates observes that when God appears to Abraham he 
thus speaks. I am the Almighty God ; walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.” Whereas, to represent the address of more 
persons than one, the following language would have heevL 
employid; JFe are the Almighty God (or Almighty Gods); 
walk before 2 fS, and be thou perfect (P. 68.) That is, as Dr. 
Waidlaw observes, he states the language which tvould be 
used if a plurality of persons were intended; and yet, when 
such language is used, he refuses ” (and so do all Unitarians , 
refuse) ‘‘ to admit that it has any reference to plurality at 
all, and endeavours to explain it as tlw language of majesty^ 
(Reply, p. 94.) 

Again. Mr. Yates maintains that the angel in the Revela* 
tion, who refused worship from the apostle, was Jesus himself. 
(P. 219.) But, if that be the case, '' alas! ” says Dr. Ward- 
law, for the principle on which Socinians are accustomed to 
explain other instances of worship offered to Jesus.” (Reply, 
p. 262.) This principle is, that Jesus m^ght be worshippw 
when he was visible, •though not when he was luvisioleib 
Wretched as such a solution is, " this notion of Mr. Yates, 
about Jesus being the angel who so peremptonly refused tho 
worship of his fellow-servant, sweeps it clean away. So that, 
after all, by what he labours so hard to establisn, he would 
lose at least as much as Im could gain.” 

Another inconsistency we find in Mr. Yates's first censuring 
Dr. Wardlaw for his exceptions to certain high authorities, 
and then " humbly presuming to differ from them himself.” 
(See Reply, p. 171.) How,^ he says, does Mr. Wardlaw 
reply to their observation ? First, by his manner of printing • 
their proposed translation ; (with two marks of admiration) 

" as if the most learned and respected theologians, who ever 



lies 

I 

stiefcing wp a few^marks of 

/»imUon.---rSeeo]id^ by charging them with ignorance qf 
iBiseok, a ^glaring d^arture from the established prac- 

tice io{ Gbeek. syntax. The man who with unhesitating dog- 
M&atism pmfets such' accusations as these even s^inst Grotius 
tand; Samuel Glflirke, is of course infinitely above my notice/^ 
.(P.180*) Who would conceive, after this, that Mr. Yates 
would -differ from these very authorities, on the very subject 
4)n which Dr.Wardlaw differs from them ? Yet such is the tact. 

Thewant' of a parallel form of expression inclines me to pre- 
fer the common translation.” (P. 181.) Such is his deference 
for “.the most learned and respected theologians, who ever 
wrote.” 

These are single instances. But we shall now mention cer-* 
tain inconsistencies which are of a more extensive nature, and 
pervade tiie Unitarian system. 

< ‘One -inconsistency appears in the cry raised by Unitarians 
for ''.the Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” We have already 
«6een how far one of their writers is willing to apply this prin- 
ciple of theirs when it comes to practice. But this is not all. 
.The Unitarians are dissatisfied with the received version of the 
\.Scripture8. Accordingly, they publish a version of their own. 
AiBut do they proceed upon their own principle ? Do they give 
us the Scriptures with out note or comment? The Bible, and the 
Bible qnly? Far from it. The very title-page announces a New 
Testament with notes " critical and explanatory.” Nay, the 
Jast edition comes to us, “ with corrections and additions.” ! ! ! 
Oh rare ! A New Testament " with corrections and additions ” 
.from these “ Bible-only Christians.” Then come eight and 
-twenty pages of introduction, advertisement, and appendix, to 
be turned over before we come to the “ Bible only.” And 
when at length we arrive at the text, we find it extending 
through 626 pa^s ;-^from which our readers may guess how 
.‘much space, at tne bottom of this “ Bible only, "consists of notes 
and comments. The fact is, that the version cannot stand 
.ulone. Thejjj|dare not trust it to go alone. They are obliged 
send it ^th with “ corrections and additions,” introduc- 
advertisement, and appendix, notes and comments, to 
after it, and keep it from falling. 

^ 'Tiiere m another thmg in the conduct of Unitarians, totally 
i|toc08aistent with their professed deference for the Bible, and 
The final authorily of the Bible is ever in 
■t^rw^fflbuth. Yjet when we come to the point, when we pro- 
..dtobOjiRUF out of Scrif^re, when we bring them into the 
of Boriptw, immediately they begin to struggle and re- 
The wrig^big of^n eelririie^ booked by !the^aB- 



glep, iB the oniy thing to which we^ cw co^a^^the wxaggUng^ 
o{ a Unitarian when hitched/* as Pope sa^ npen a passage 
of Scripture. This. Bible, whichj they talfc. mthv M 
deference aa the Bible and the Bible Only, whennwie? co^ 
the trial, we find not to .be decisive with them^ Ba^: 

appeal beyond it to their reason, i. e. to themselfefts^ ' ^ 
man of them has his criticism, has his interpretation,, has^ hl^ 
gloss and his evasion. They take the trouble to argue agoitist 
the (]^uotations of their opponents as if they really thought; 
them important, while the real fact lies plain and .palpable upon; 
the surface, iiamelv that they slight •the book. wTe fearlessly 
assert the fact. Scripture is not decisive with Unitarians#. 
Whatever particular writers of the party may profess, we deny 
that the liible is to Unitarians a final authority. Press them 
hard with a passage when you find they are at a loss to answer 
it. — Follow them up close when their confusion begins to be 
evident. — ^What course do they pursue ? Why, they turn round 
boldly upon you at once, and deny the authority of the passage 
to your face. It must be interpolated, or corrupt, or a mere^ 
figure, or an orientalism : (0:^ because it contains a doctrine 
that they do not like.) Or, if it be none of thesev then, ** the 
old apostle dictated one thing, . and his amanuensis wrote 
another/’ The avowed and brazen infidel stands naked and^ 
detected. 

We might mention also another inconsistency of the Unit- 
aiians, in their pouring contempt upon, the authority of tradi- 
tion and of the early fathers, yet continually endeavouring to.* 
prove that both are on their side. This is an evidence, also> of 
that conscious hollowness of which we spoke before. 

Aimther instance, and one which may be classed with the 
last, is found in their conduct with respect to creeds. They, 
are constantly decrying creeds, and that upon general princi- 
ples, involving, one would think, an objection to all creeds: 
such as that ^ey are human devices, that ^eir phraseolomis 
not scriptural, that they shackle the human intellect, aiur the 
like« let they sometimes specdL with great clemency of the 
composition commonly callea the AposUe’s Creed ; nay^ 
allege it, as in their favour^ How shall we explain this ? How 
comes it that objections, which apply e(jually to all creeds, are 
totally forgotten when we come to this creed ? Suppose we 
were to tell them that there existSiCfiolher ** Apostles’ creed/* 
We mean a very ancient conmosition bearing that title, .as well 
as the one commonly so c^bd, (it is ^ven by Mr. Home# 
p; i&8>) but in many points resmnbling the Nicene cree4i and*- 
containing an ei^icit statement' of aome of- those docteiMir 
whidh they reject. And^suppose we were able to make 


I ,uhi0oked^or'«iuthddty> that this 'was the true and ancient 
iiibstieti* creed it is called). We doubt not they would 
lure the Apostles^ creed tko longer.-^The truth is^ that the 
coxnpomtion ^herally bearing that title/ though it contains by 
impiicatian the doctrines which Unitarians deny, was not 
worded with a particular reference to their, errors, as some 
others were ; and therefore they assume that it is for them. 

So also we fihd the Unitarians denying Ihe authority of 
names in general, yet insisting on it when it suits their pur- 
pose. There is no class of controversialists who are not glad 
to cite all the names they can in their favour. T/tey, alone, 
stand conspicuous in doing it, who decry the practice. For in- 
stance, the Unitarians are constantly alleging the authority of 
Oriesbacb,' and that in such high terms of commendation, and 
we might almost say of personal affection, (in consequence, we 
suppose, of his having excluded certain Trinitarian clauses 
which we can do without,) that one would have supposed him 
to be their warmest ally, instead of being their declared oppo- 
nent. So also Mr. Belsham quotes the name of Priestley with 
deference, and Mr. Yates that of Mr. Belsham. Yet neither of 
them, we apprehend, has much respect for that of Horsley. 
We find Mr, Marshall treating Bishop Beveridge with no small 
contempt, calling him ironically a sensible prelate^' and im- 
puting insincerity to Lord Bacon (pp. 9, 10 ;) yet quoting a re- 
inark by a celebrated critic in the Hebrew language (Dr. 
Geddes)” as an answer to an argument, (p. 26,) and afterwards 
l^pealing to another celebrated critic (Blaney).” (P. 30.) 

Indeed the names that are thus cited are often those which 
Hire not'calculated to make any great impression by their weight 
or authority. Mr^ Belsham, as may be seen in the tenth article 
of our thirteenth number (p. 241,) refers us to " Gregory 
Blunt : ” and Captain Gifford speaks of that ** learned contro- 
versialist the R^sv. John Marsom ; boasting that of such 
defenders ” the cause of Unitarianism has never been want- 
ing/’ (P. 22.) What would the gallant officer say, if we were 
to imitate the practice of his friends, by first pouring contempt 
' tipon our wooden walls, and, then, pointing to a revenue-cutter 
or a. gun-boat, and saying, old England has never wanted such 

An iiistance, to which we have already in part alluded, of a 
iifthet and fatal inconsistency, may ^be lound in the (quotation 
^tfa e of persons decidedly opposed to Unitariamsm. As 
of Griesbach is so often insisted on by Unitarians^ 
iek'M|lPremeffibered what were his real sentiments with regard 
td'^^^^^ading topic of the controversy. " They have Been given 
^r^ady. We ask,* therefore, if we a^e to defer to Grie^ach 
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in regard to his view of one or two pas 9 ^es> why are nofc^ 
Unitarians to defer to Griesbach in regard to his view of the . 
whole Bible ? If we are to defer to some particular passages or . 
expressions that seem favourable to Unitarians^ coming « to 
us with the authority of respected names, why are not 
they, ^ mqjori, |o defer to the whole tenor of the same per- 
sons’ sentiments, when it is adverse to Unitarianism ? Jfay, 
instances may *be given, where the passage quoted actually, 
contains something totally adverse to the impression which 
it is intended to produce. Thus Mr. Yates quotes a pass^C . 
which is intended to convey to us the high opinion which ifr. 
Parr entertained, when he wrote it, of Dr. Priestley. The 
passage, however, begins thus. — " Let Dr. Priestley indeed be. 
confuted, where he is mistaken ; let him be exposed, where he 
is superficial ; let him be repressed, where he is dogmatical ; let 
him be rebuked, where he is censorious.” (P. 22.) At another 
place Mr. Yates says, “ In opposition to Mr. Wardlaw’s repre- 
sentations, let the candid Trinitarian consider the following ac- 
count of the manner, in which Unitarians argue, written by 
one of the best men, who ever entered the lists against them.^ 
This account (from Tillotson) contains the following words.-— 

“ Upon the whole matter, they have but this one great defect, 
that they want a good cause, and truth on their side/’ (P. 163, 
164.) . . 

There appears, also, some inconsistency in the conduct of 
Unitarians, when we compare their positive, and peremptory, 
and decisive way of speaking, upon points at issue, with that . 
candour, and that suspension of judgment, and that allowaiice. 
for the opinions and the reasons of others, of which they would 
be thought so fond, and which they seem to regard as one of, 
the characteristics of their party. Thus we find Mr. Yates 
complaining of Dr. Wardlaw, that he has never put his mind, 
into that state of calm and impartial deliberation, which is ner 
cessary to collect and amange the proofs on either side, and to 
judge in favour of which opinion the evidence preponderates/’ 
(P. 3.) He speaks of expedients which are utterly subversive 
of that temper of cool, patient, and unbiassed investigation,, 
which may be expected in one, who makes it his ^ simple and 
exclusive object’ to ascertain truth.” (P. 4.) Yet, as we have, 
already seen, does Mr. Yates himself speak of the disputed, 
text of the three witnesses, as that falsely attributed to ^t. 
John ; ” and, immediately after, of that other disputed text 
'' God was manifest in the dflesh ” as " that falsely attributed 
to Paul.” (P. 37.) Shall we call it a spirit of calm and im-« 
partial deliberation,” a temper of cool, patient, and unbiapfi^^ 
Investigation/’ which dictated these expressions? — ^To &ese 
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maj^addall the instances of dogmatism already^ 
^^ittioned, when we ireie speaking of the contested text in St. 

i We may notice an inconsistency, also, in two modes of 
speaking of the great points at issue between Unitarians and 
the general chmtm, totally at variance wiA each other. If we 
lutderstand Mr. Yates, it is to these points that he alludes, 
w^en he speaks of those unmeaning sounds atld frivolous dis^ 
puteS) which had been magnified by ecclesiastics for their 
saoular advantage.” (P. 253.) Yet, in his introduction, does 
he speak of the question between him and Dr. Wardlaw, as o;ie 
which is without doubt the most important of all topics in 
controversial theology.” (P. iv.) Mr. Harris speaks of coun- 
ties which are yet enveloped in the darkness, the gross dark- 
ness, of reputed orthodoi^.” (P. xi;) Mr. Marshall uses the 
ibHowing expressions. "" The irreverence. Sir, is in the system 
<rf*your irrational church : a system whose doctrines originated 
irt'a dark age, in a polluted church, and were established by 
at a time when Biblical knowledge and criti- 
cism were indeed an infant science.” (P. 26.) We quote the 
following words from Mr. Yates, not with the intention of im- 
puting them to him as now standing under his name, (for in his 
second edition he leems to have withdrawn them,) but as illus- 
trating that other mode of speaking which we meet with in 
l^itatians, and which we have already noticed at the beginning 
of; the present article. I think it probable, that the chief 
eflfect produced by this controversy will be a conviction, in the 
numd of candid and sensible judges, that the differences of sen- 
timent between the two contending parties, are much less than 
is commonly supposed.” (See Wardlaw's Reply, p. 378.) 

We have, also, another inconsistency. They believe their 
own principles of investigation to be the only ones which will 
lead to the discovery of truth : — ^the consequence of which 
sbculd be, that they all should hold one opinion : — for, if they 
all know the truth, there could be no difference of opinion. Yet 
fitis is so far from being the case, that they acknowledge and 
of divisions among themselves. Thus Mr. Yates alludes 
U^^rtain subordinate questions, concerning which they differ 
themselves,” (p. 7,) and s^s that ** they allow a variety 
Q^^imbn upon minor topics.” (P. 6.) Would we know what 
aie ttese ^ subordinate questions,” and these minor topics,” 
m listen to the Unitarians thefiaselves. " Whether the 
plinmy iiispiration of the Scriptures be a doctrine of the Christ*^ 
religion;^* (Vindication, p. 15:) whether ** our Saviour ex* 
isled ' tefore his human birth in a state of great glory,” or never 
emsted ^ he was born into the wcxid ; and whetoer he was 
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miraculously conceived, or actually the son of Joseph ; (Um« 
tarian’s Appeal, p. 2 :) whether his deat3| had some ** or na 

effect ” in reconciling God to man : whether there be an 
ever-active tempter of mankind to evil,” or no such being: whe- 
ther we are to ‘Mook for annihilation as the portion , of the 
wicked,” or to " regard them destined to infinite and irreversi- 
ble misery;” (Hunter’s Sermon already quoted, p. 28 :) or whe- 
ther we are to <believe " that future punishment will be correc- 
tive, and that finally all will be saved — all will be recovered-^ 
made holy and happy ;” (Unitarians not Infidels, a Sermon by 
John Platts, p. 6 :) — these are some, of the subordinate ques- 
tions,” and the minor topics,” upon which Unitarians differ 
among themselves ! We might here pause, and assert at once, 
that it lies plain and palpable upon the surface that those* who 
regard themselves as of one persuasion, where there are such 
differences, and yet speak of their varieties of opinion as trifling, 
must be totally in the wrong. — Strange, that the same persons 
should represent the whole general church as lost in error, thus 
holding themselves up, as it were, for infallible; and yet shoul(j^ 
agree to differ among themselves, and make it a part of their 
system, to have no settled views on these all-important points. 

We shall here, also, notice a practical inconsistency, very 
observable in many Unitarian writers, in the two-fold mode of 
treatment which they adopt towards their opponents; some- 
times scurrilous, sometimes even pompously courteous and 
polite ; sometimes speaking of them as respectable, sometimes 
as despicable ; sometimes complimenting, sometimes reviling 
them. What we mean to say is, that these two modes of treatr 
inent are adopted by the same Unitarian writers towards the 
same individuals. This is quite inexplicable. Mr. Yates, for 
instance, speaks of Dr. Wardlaw, as a man for whom he enter- 
tains ‘‘ a very high esteem and warm attachment.” (P. 1.) Yet, 
presently after, he charges him with a kind of management 
iSiwA generaUhip^ which a^otary of Truth Would scorn.” (P.,4,.) 

Mr. Wardlaw’s discourses have been honoured,” he says, as 
they deserved, with great attention and countenance.” (P, 2.) 
Yet, at page 174, he talks of certain writers, ‘‘ in opposition to 
whom Mr. Wardlaw' s assertions, and even Dr. Middleton^ are 
not worth a rush : ” speaks of the feeble diminutive accents 
of our worthy author” being drowned by the ‘‘ mere names of 
Origen and Eusebius : ” and adds, I shall for a few moments 
detain his remarks from tiie concealment into which they are 
fast tending.” Thus also w^^ find Mr. Harris dealing with his 
opponent Mr. Philip. It gives the author sincere pleasure to ^ 
state that Mr. Philip, with that candour and liberality whiql^ 
jught ever to distinguish a lover of truth, has requested him to 
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that he hm wologia^ and explained his eiror^ in 

stitutin^ iacn .fri^&ce^ p. y.) Here one would think the 
bole business was inade up and forgotten. But far from it. 
oa^s pf dissatisfkcti^^ arise, aim mention is made in the 
Mprefaqe to the second edition of Mr. Harris’s book*(p. x.) of 
the grossl^^uder which defaced the pages of” Mr. Philip’s 
fomer pabiica4ion.” Nor can any adequate apology he 
.made for such a gross blunder, by a man who held himself 
forth,” &c. This is strange, when an ^ology had already been 
and accepted : especisdly as it is to be gathered, that 
ue error” in the one case, and the blunder” in the other, 
';W€re jtbe same. With similar inconsistency Mr. Marshall ex- 
^pmsses " a hearty- wish” for the conversion of his autago- 
mst, and, immediately after, recognizes him as his fellow- 
liABOURER IN THE GOSPEL.” All this is doiie in one sentence, 
the last of the epistle. And now, Sir, with an expression of 
^tospect for your seriousness, your zeal, and sincerity, and a 
abearty wisir for your conversion, I abruptly finish my letter, 
^somewhat alarmed at its length: and remain, Sir, your very 
humble servant, and fellow-labourer in the gospel, W. Marshall.'” 
The first sentence of this extraordinary epistle is no less re- 
markable, considering that it is addressed to a person in an 
imconverted etate. Rev. Sir, I address you in consequence 
•of your notice of my * Letter to Trinitarian Christians ; ’ and I 
.ftdq it with a sentiment of respect, from a conviction that I am 
'fldda^essing myself to a Christian gentleman.” We have heard 
^ a Presbyterian Papist. But we never heard before of an 
unconverted Christian gentleman.” Those of Qur readers 
.u^hovhave read the Sermons ” of the clergyman in question, 
that, above all, those who have the happiness of his private ac- 

3 uaintance, will find little difficulty in decidiog which two of 
lese three terms may he most appropriately applied to him. — 
vMc.. Marshall having, as we have seen, addressed his opponent 
'‘ with a sentiment of respect” at the beginning of his letter, 
vSeems to .have experienced a total change of sentiment before 
Jbe comes to page the eighteenth. “ There is no human mind, 
^ r, can make the monstrous supposition. ..without a sense of 
B gfpssest fiction and falsehood. Your system of divinity, 
this supposition; and it rests with you to remove 
i jtqu can) the load of absurdity with which your barbarous, 

^ the New Testament.” 

f f/e m^kt^aention an additional instance. We have a Unit- 
ijiipLEi paiSi^ybt before us in the fiorm of a letter, purporting to 

by a minister of the Establish- 
n^ej^. . This pamphlet is scurrilous in the extreme, in its reflec- 
tions upon the gentleman in question ; yet on the outside of the 
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copy lent to us ive find an address in handwHting of the fonoir^ 
ing form* ** To the Rev. A. Z,y AM. uMh ifm mi^hc^fs respectful 
complmmts^* 

We might extend our illustrations of the of 

Unitarians^ to their two-fold, Umnner of speaking of ^^ifcting 
institutions and established authorities : sometimes subOmsive, 
sometimes contumacious ; sometimes respectful^ sometimes 
corous. One would think their feelings and their -priucipieas 
were equally unsettled. 

Indeed, the Unitarians have two styles of writing totally in* 
consistent with each other. One is that which they endeaTOnr 
uniformly to maintain in their defences and apologies, intended 
for the public eye. Here the Unitarian, making his appeal from 
the bigotry of his orthodox opponent to the candour of the world 
in general, would be meek, candid, and temperate. He assumes 
the tone of one deeply injured, and deeply sensible of hia 
wrongs. But every now and then he forgets himself : he breaks 
forth into a different style, and shows himself in a different cha- 
racter. In an instant a change takes place, and he stands forikt 
in the grim lineaments and gaunt proportions of staring, trucu- 
lent infidelity. We are at first startled at the change. Wa 
hardly know our man. But taking a little time for considera- 
tion, we soon recognize the bold, indignant^ scurrildus Unita- 
rian. 

These are some of the inconsistencies of the party. And 
while they support us in our opinion, already expressed, that 
the writers professing this persuasion have in general no settled 
views, they offer a farther proof of that mental imbecility which 
we have already imputed to them ; and of which, in a greater 
or less degree, indeed, most persons who have the faculty of 
observing the operations of their own minds must be conscious; 
but which we consider a peculiar and very prominent character 
ristic of the Unitarians. ^ 

Various such proofs have we enumerated such, for exan^lc^ 
as their dwelling so much on what is admitted, their triumphing 
so much where there is no victory, their prindptiy their 

conscious hollowness, their misrepresentation of sentiments itnd 
facts, their confusion of things different, and their platitudes 
and inconsistencies of v^ious kinds : — ^the whole constituting^ 
we think, an evidence of a defect of reason, and evincing . 
intellectual deficiency, as a very general characteristic of 
class of writers. 

Here then we are led to pause, and to offer a few refleettomu 
The Unitarians, it appears to us^ afford a remarkable proof 
the imperfection of the human mind. In the perusal of 
writings, we are continually meeting, in the midst of much 
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is. plausible, with some .grand defect or flaw, which common 
ought to discover and common tact avoid ; some gratui- 
tous assumption, some totally false view, sotne radically deiective 
Tepresentation of the sentiments of their opponents. Errors 
;and Isadvertencies of this kind, not one of us, perhaps, can be 
«ure of avoiding. Something of the sort might very possibly 
be detected in every author that ever wTote. But the time for 
noting them especially, is when they appear in the writings of 
those who bear the title of " ra/iona/ Christians.” Such persons 
we find approaching the discussion of sacred things with a 
boldness and a confidence, which seem to proclaim that their 
understanding enters as it were erect into the presence of the 
Deity. The cause of this unhallowed boldness we conceive to 
be, the minds’ dependance on its own powers. The understand- 
ing, ever on the search for work, finds it in approaching the 
contemplation of divine things, and rushes eagerly on this new 
and expansive field of occupation. But here it soon loads 
itself with a greater weight than it can bear, and sinks beneath 
burthen that it has assumed. 

While we see men trusting so much to their reason as the 
Unitarians, yet committing from time to time such glaring 
blunders, both logical and practical, an object is certainly 
-gained in the Divine economy. There is undoubtedly no style 
of error, no class or order of persons, that does not answer some 
purpose in this grand system. The Jews, for instance, to this 
4ay are testimonies of the truth of God. We may look to them, 
and learn in their present circumstances, that what God has 
threatened he will certainly accomplish. So also, something 
may be learned from the Unitarians. They also answer a purpose 
in the scheme of Divine government. They may serve to humble 
the pride of man. In mem we behold a standing evidence of 
the infirmity of human reason. The Unitarian we regard as an 
, awful and affecting pionument of the imbecility of man, when 
alienated, by an overw-cening confidence in his mental powers, 
from the Author of his being. And at the same time wc recog- 
nbe in him a state of the intellectual faculties, which, while it 
j^ioves our pity, and humbles us in our view of our common 
nature, leaves an opening for charitable hope, and an encourage- 
jznent for our prayers. « 

, We must now notice a gentleman of the name of Gosnell, the 
author of An Examination of the various^ Texts of Scripture 
jmi to suppprt the Doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, 
adduced by the Hev. Thomas \¥hke,” &c. This gentleman lets 
know mat he ''has the honour to be a member” of the 
church of "the Free-thinking Christians:” (p. 4:) and there- 
fore he is not a Unitarian. It is curio^us that Mr. Marshall, in 
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his letter to Mr. White already cited; represents the persons 
calling themselves " Free-thinking Christians/’ as “ allies with 
Churchmen in speaking evil” of Unitarians: saying, “ Yoa 
abuse the Unitarians, Mr. White, by * mixing ’ them up with 
^ Free-thinking Christians/ &c.” (p. 37 :) yet that this Free- 
thinking Christian” joins with Mr. Marshall in attacking the 
Churchman. And, on a little examination, we shall find traceis 
of a nearer resemblance than the Unitarians may feelVilling to 
allow. The only material point of difference which we have 
observed, is that which respects the judgment of the world by 
the Saviour. This, after a manner, Unitarians in general admit. 
Mr. Gosnell, on the other hand, seems in effect to question 
whether there ever will be any judgment. I am fully per- 
suaded,” he says, all the expressions used in Sacred Writ^ 
relating to the punitive dispensations of God, are mere figures 
of speech, tending to show that He rules over all.” (P. 20.) 
In our Bibles we find the following passages, He that doeth 
wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done.” (Col. 
iii. 25.) The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” (Ezek. xviii. 

The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” (verse 20.) 

Whosoever hath sinned j^ainst me, him will I blot Out of my 
book.” (Ex. xxxii, 33.) The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil.” (Ps. xxxiv. 16.) There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” (Isaiah Ivii. 21.) If thou forsake him,, 
he will cast thee off for ever.” (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” (Ps, ix. 17.) Our God is a consuming fire.” (Heb. xii. 
29.) “Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” (Rom. 
xii. 19.) “ The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 

graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they that: 
liave done good, to the resurrection of life ; and they that have 
done evil, to the resurrection of damnation.” (John v. 28, 29.) 

Then shall he say also unto them on tke left hand. Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) “ And these shall go away' 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 
(verse 46.) Then comes Mr. Gosnell, and tells us he is fully 

{ persuaded, that all the expressions used in Sacred Writ, re- 

atingto the punitive dispensations of God, are mere figures of 
speech ! ! ! ” , ^ - 

But we proceed to other particulars. We trace a point of 
resemblance between Mr. Gosnell and the Unitarians, in hi^. 
mode of making assertions, totally groundless, about disputed 
passages of Scripture. Thus, respecting 1 Tim. iii. 16, he asserts 
It to be generally adijiitted ” (p. 29) that Jhe name of the Su- 



Being '' not the original” This is untrue. The 
jNrint is a matter of dispute : by no means a matter of general 
sriteission. In the same spirit Mr. Goanell alleges, that the 
two first chapters of Matthew, and the two first of Luke, are 
aoknowledgra to be forgeries.” (P. 31*) Now this is very far 
from the truth. The fact has been asserted, indeed. But this is 
as far as possible from its having been acknoivledged. Such a 
statement is as' great a misrepresentation, as if a man having a 
suit at law with another asserted the deficiency of certain deeds 
of material importance to the cause, and then, upon the strength 
of this assertion of his o^ii, alleged that the aefect had been 
acknowledged by the opposite party. 

We have traced, also, another point of coincidence with Unit- 
arianism. The following passage is a specimen of pelitio prin- 
apii at least, if not of platitude. Mr. Gosnell speaks of certain 
doctrines, ** the mysterious nature of which appears sufficient 
to render them suspicious, if not untrue.” (P. 39.) This gen- 
tleman may imagine that mystery proves a religious doctrine to 
He untrue. But we should rather say, the absence of mystery 
would prove it. Our notions certainly differ very widely from 
Ms. To us it would appear the most unaccountable thing that 
could be conceived, human nature continuing such as it is, if a 
j^evelatiou of divine things were to come to us, and not involve 
acme mystery. But, a little before, we find the following amazing 
assertion : The definition given of the word Mystery in Scrip- 
ture, is the explication, unfolding, or making plain, something 
was formerly not clearly known, or darkly expressed.” 
^Pi 16.) This ^ea seems to have arisen out of some miscon- 
ception of Roni. xvi. 26, 26, where a mystery is spoken of, which 
had long been kept secret, but now is made manifest ” and 
^ made known.” That is, the mystery is made manifest and 
made known. But this is as far as possible from the mystery 
kself being a making manifest or a m^ikin^ known. As well 
might we define a plot to be the discovery oi a plot; or a trick 
to be the finding out of a trick ; or darkness to be the departure 
Cif ' darkness. And when we had gone so far, we might proceed 
a fiittle further, and define night to be day, or call black white, 
OTfaay that sun-set was sun-rise. — ^A jjatent has lately been taken 
•satijj W^hieh we would recommend to thid gentleman. It is for a 
c<ki^vaiiioe called the fumivore. This ingenious device he must 
have recourse to, before he makes a second attack upon 
lifer. White; Ulskyle will be somewhat clearer when he has 
^ia*ned to burit hk own smoke. 

At another place we meet with a full-formed and perfect spe- 
akoiien of fdatiitde. Mr. Gosnell affirms (p. 28, 29,) that 
Hm eai^i^ioiir, " our Saviour,” <Tit. i. 3,) does not mean 
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J^siis Christ, And for what reason ? Beeanse in the next verse 
we find the expression, Jesus Christ our Savioun’^ How 
would it coijfirm our author in his views, were he to tui'n to the 
second and third chapters of the same epistle. He wouW^^there 
find the exprevssions, God our Saviour,*’ the grea^'God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ/* God our Saviour"* agaid^ and 

Jesus Christ our Saviour,*’ in the compass of a few vetsesi 
And to settle him in his views, it is only necessary ‘to infortn 
him, that the true English of the phrase too cautiously rendered 
byoiir translators '‘the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,**^ 
{t« jtAEyoXy 0g8 Kai SwTtjpog i/xojv, ’Iijcth XpicTTB,) is " our great God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

It will rather surprise the Hebrew scholar that this gentle- 
man, (p. 39,) quotes Isaiah xli. 20, “ The Holy One of Israe) 
hath created it,” (n«nn mnp, the argument, w^e suppose, 
resting on the word “ One,”) as a proof of the unity of the 
Deity ; and the Greek scholar, that he quotes John x. 41, all 
that John spake of this man is true,” {ytuvra Se, ojra iiTrtv 
9r£ci T«T8, n’v,) and John xv. 24, " If I had not done amongf 

you the works which none other man did,” (El ra Ipya jx>i htoimac 
tv dvTQig d oif^ug oi><xog Trenoimtsv, the argument resting on the word 
“ man,” in both cases,) as a proof of that other point which no 
member of tlie general church ever denied, the manhood of our 
Lord. Hence, however, they will be better prepared for our 
author’s mode of disposing of John i. 1. JEnstead of reading 
" The Word was with God,” (oAoycg yiv wpoj tw ©Eoy,)he proposes 
that, “ by a little transposition of the words,’* we should read; 
" God Avas Avith the w^ord,” (p. 28,) a mode of rendering the? 
passage truly worthy the attention of the editors of the Im*- 
proved Version.” 

An<l noAA% having entered into these statements and exposures^ 
W'e must be permitted to say that we have not gone out of our 
way to look for them; — except, indeed; that what has been: 
said respecting the member of the church of the Freethinking' 
Christians may be thought a digression. Those who are ac** 
quainted with Mr. Wardlaw’s two very able publications, will 
perceive how highly we stand indebted to him. For the rest, 
— we have looked over a few Unitarian publications at random, 
a great part of them, if dot all, taken on the recommendatioi^of 
the sliopman at the place where such books are sold ; and! m 
these, without any other search than that of reading 
through, Ave found the spepimene which we have ofieredi' aiwl 
which, to ils, are only confirmatory of our previous opinioni^*^^. 
The search has left some serious itapressions on our 
Perhaps a pecuUar style of error might be traced in evei^ elsM* 
ef unbelievers. We tbiiik tltferc something inarked m tktti 
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of Unitarians. We find them often going on very well for a 
time. Much that they say seems really to the purpose. We 
once met with a short passage of great beauty in a well-known 
writer of this classj» which we have given in a foriner number. 
They can talk plainly, sensibly, at times even scripturally. 
They express themselves as if they felt strong, and quite at 
home in their subject; and were satisfied that toey had reason, 
and all the reason, on their side : so that an uninformed reader, 
taking up one of their publications, of those at least whicli are 
put forth for the purpose of making out a case, will wonder 
that so much should ever Have been said against them. But 
then all at once something comes out, as we read on, so glar- 
ingly wrong, or so unaccountably perverse; so palpably feeble, 
or so totally inconsistent ; that we recc^nize at once the me- 
lancholy state of the afflicted person. Thus, when we are talk- 
ing to a patient in St. Luke’s, for a long time he is quite reason- 
able. He is exceedingly reasonable. He is particularly reason- 
able. Knowing the malady imputed to him, he takes express 
pains that all he says shall be reasonable. We begin to u oiider 
that so reasonable a man should ever have found his way into 
such a place, or that any reasonable man should ever have put 
him there. But all at once he breaks out into something that 
in a moment convinces you of his unhappy case. Thus have 
we observed, in one of these writers, considerable ability in his 
attempts to fix a charge of not preaching the gospel upon tlie 
generm church. All is regular and in its proper place, llis })ldn 
of attack is ingenious, and his mode of conducting it skilful. 
He first gives his propositions, and then his expositions. But 
then, in the midst of all this, we detect the strange and glaring 
blunder of referring his readers to two passages of Scripture in 
support of his views ; to one of them urgently, repeatedly, and 
triumphantly ; on the very surface of each of which passages 
lies a total confutation of his whole argument. This prevailing 
defect, indeed, may be mentioned, as common to our Unitarian 
assailants : — tliat such of their assertions as, if true, would fix a 
charge, are not made out ; and that such of their assertions aa 
are true, fix no charge whatever. 

We have not yet said much in a direct way on the subject of 
infidelity But it will be seen on what* footing we rejjard our 
opponents. To say the least, there is certainly a good deal of 
coquetry going on between them and professed unbelievers. 
The line, we fear, between the two parties is not very distinctly 
jnarked. And there are reasons for sfispecting that there is muca 
passing and re-passing from one side of it to the other. I 
nave had the misfortune,” says a Unitarian minister, to wit- 
j ness J^l^eparture of many from the Christian path into the 
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dreary wilds of gloomy scepticism and everlasting doubt.'* 
(Letter to a Young Man, by the Rev. J. Platts, p. 5.) 

And, on the other hand, we learn from a sermon by the same 
author, what indeed is no secret, that avowed infidels attend 
Unitarian places of worship. — It is said * Avowed infidels 
attend our places of worship.* The fact is this : The cause of 
infidelity is in a? state of rapid decay ; its oracles are nearly 
dumb ; its veterans are completely foiled. Abashed and con- 
founded, it dares not appear in its own proper shape and colour* 
Under these forlorn circumstances, fhe wandering disciples of 
unbelief, the votaries of the mysteries of infidelity, have taken 
advantage of the candour and liberality of the Unitarian Church, 
and have sought protection from it.** (Unitarians not Infidels, 

p. 10.) 

It will be seen how this gentleman attempts to account for 
the fact ; but the true cause, we conceive to be, that there is 
nothing in the doctrine of Unitarians to keep these infidels 
away. “ They are of the world; therefore speak they of the^ 
world, and the world heareth them.” (1 John iv. 6.) No such* 
stigma can ever attach to a true church. Never can its doc- 
trines lx; relished, or for any length of time endured, by infi- 
dels, Nor can the pure and unperverted gospel, while the 
world continues what it is, though the multitude will sometimes 
crowd to its faithful ministration, be ever, in any good sense of 
the word, popular. If ye were of tlie world, the world would 
love his own. But because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 
(John XV. 19.) On the part of the unbelieving there will always 
be a natural hostility to the truth ; and the Church, as well as 
her Leader, may say, 1 am come in my Father's name, and ye 
receive me not. If another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive.” (John v. 43.) 

Ill all that we have sviid, we wish it td be understood that 
our object huw^ not been so much to expose* intellectual weak- 
ness as to humble intellectual pride. The infirmities which we 
have noticed are such as we are all liable to, Trinitarians as well 
as Unitarians. Let both parties, then, learn a lesson of humi- 
lity. Let not the most faithful think that he has any greater 
strength within himself than the unbelieving ; but let him feel,, 
more than ever, his need of aid from the Spirit of that God and 
Saviour, by faith in w'homdie stands. 

With regard to the t\vo excellent publications of Mr. Ward- 
law, we have read them with much attention : and a high , 
opinion of their merits will induce us to be rather particular in 
mentioning a few objections w^hich struck us in the perusal. 

In the first place, we aft-e not quite clear as to the good gene-' 
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of his plan of contracting his lines of defence. What 
i^e refer to, his own words will best explain. 

** It has frequently, struck me as a defect of considerable magnitude 
in some of the treatises which have ^een published on the subjects 
handled in this volume, particularly the Divinity of Christ, that the 
writers have lessened the effect which their works arc designed to pro^ 

duce, by attempting more than enough Thdy have, with the 

laudable view of showing how full the Bible is of the particular doc- 
trine they defend, exerted their ingenuity, with various success, in 
bringing texts to bear upon it, of which the application is dubious, or, 

even wlien satisfactorily ascertained, by no means impressive 

It has been my aim, in the following Discourses, to avoid this defect.’^ 
(Discourses, preface, p. iii. iv.) 

It ought to be said of no text, of which the application, as 
proving the Divinity of Christ, is satisfactorily ascertained,’^ 
that it is “ by no means impressive.” But, not to dwell upon 
this point, we confess we do not like the idea of giving up so 
much ground to the enemy, which is strictly Trinitarian. It 
‘may be thought convenient in controversy. It may have been 
supposed that there are various ways in which the mode of con- 
ducting the argument, objected to above, is fitted to hurt the 
came in which it is employed, and to afford an advantage to 
its adversaries.” (P. iv.) But we very much doubt to what 
degree eveti this is really the case ; and it is a question with 
ns, whether we oight to give up an inch of the ground that is 
committed to us. The defence of a besieged place assumes rather 
an unfavourable aspect, when the gaiTison abandons all the 
out-works and retires to the citadel. We can offer no better 
proof that this is not the wisest plan, than that Mr. Yates is 
vastly delighted with it, and commends it highly. 

** Mr. Wardlawlias shown peculiar judgment in confining himself to 
those arguments, which have usually been considered as clear and 
decisive, instead of bringing forward all. the passages of Scripture, 
which have been conceived to bear remotely upon the subject, and 
^ insisting upon which otlter advocates Imve weakened the cause they 
intended to support.” (Vindication, p. 3.) 

is not the kind of tone that Mr. Yates is accustomed to 
when his " friend” has him up in a corner, and turns. 
hfclhi0 seamy side out, " 

r it appears to us, also, that Mr. Wardlaw, in the caution 
^ich ne has learned from his acquaintance with the ways of 
has sometimes been tpo apprehensive of exposing 
hiifipPr to objections. 

Pi sliall avail myself,*' he says, **of the language of two other 
writers, who have expressed themselves^ with that modest discretion, 
wfaidi ivee beeomingmemtares owell aubjeets ; bat which is 
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galling to the adversaries of the doctrine, because it does not furi^hlv 
them with grounds sufficiently gross and palpable, to enable them: to 
shock and horrify the minds of their readers, by burlesque, and ridU 
cole, and bold unqualified asseverations of the nonsense and absurdity 
of Trinkarranism.” (Reply, p. 71.) 

Now, as to all this, we shall only say that no vindicator of 
the truths of Christianity ought to care for it one farthing. We 
know the doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery after all. And^ 
with all our moderation, and all our caution, if we state it faith- 
fully, still it will be of such a kind that obloquy and ridicule 
may be attached to it. As specimens *of modest discretion^ 
Dr. Wardlaw gives quotations on the subject from Dean Swift 
and Venn. Tliere is a wide difference, we apprehend, between 
the statements of the two writers. SwifVs, we take it, is Sabel- 
liaiiism ; at best, one degree removed. He ig flinching through- 
out from the appearance of contradiction ; and states nothing 
but what any person may believe, without in any way submit- 
ting his reason to revelation. Mr. Wardlaw^s motive for giving 
this extract from Swift seems partly to have been, to show that"* 
defenders of the Trinity are not always rash and extravagant in 
their statements of the doctrine. And this object the quotas 
tion may answer, if the title of a defender of the Trinity can 
be given to its author: — but certainly not that of affording a. 
satisfactory statement of the doctrine itself* At any rate we 
venture to ask, — will caution of this kind, after all, satisfy tl^ 
Unitarian? Will it stop out all occasion of ridicule? Will it 
leave no opening for the enemy? We believe that this would 
not prove the case even with SwifVs view of the doctrine : 
much less with Venn’s ; which we take to be, on the whole, a 
faithful, though exceedingly guarded statement. As boldly, 
and specifically facing the difficulties of the case, however, we 
like much better than either the following quotation given by 
Dr. Wardlaw from Gousset. It relates to the plural form ofteoi 
employed in the Old Testament, in speaking of the Deity. 

Ex his sequitur pluralem de Deo locutio^EM phopaie AC itc 
TOTA VI suA suMENDAM, ut idiomatis Ebraicffi linguae obteinperetlir ; 
ideoque fatehdum esse illam i^luralitatem in Deo msEBTi^iNTS 

£T vALiDissiME AssERi.’’ At inquis, pluralitati isti obstat 

Dei natura. Ego, contra, qai scis i Plus valet locutio Dei qui 
quam ratiocinatio tua, qui nescis. Reger is, sunt alise causae pluralni:. 
locutionis. Ego repono, propria et naturalis ejus causa 
RERUM iNsiGNiTARUM PLURALiTAs; ex ea venire soletplurdte 
forma nominis, nec efficaciori mode ilia indicari potuisset quam \oeim 
tione ista et diserta et solennl. Omnis ergo humilis verbi Dei discig^ 
lus, quid ille dicat, bona fide, excipere studens acquiescat.”-*^** 
plural form of speech concerning God, is to be tljken strictly and kit 
its full force.” — ” Plurality^ in Deity is most distinctly and strongly 
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aflbmed.’* — The proper and natural cause” of this mode of speak- 
ing is plurality in the things signified.’’ (l^eply, p. 88, 89.) 

The real difficulty and the real mystery of the Trinity we ap- 
prehend to be, that it includes an apparent contradiction. And 
the effort really required of our faith we apprehend to be. to be- 
lieve that this apparent contradiction is not real. He who has not 
seen the question in this light, has never, we think, acquainted 
himself with its real difficulties; has never once led up his 
mind to the contemplation of the true turning point of the 
controversy ; has never had a single view of the jet of the case. 
The difference between mystery and absurdity is generally re- 
presented to be, that the one is above reason, the other con- 
trary to reason. But w e should rather state it to be, that the 
one seems to be contrary to reason, the other is so ; or, that 
the one is opposed to human reason, the other to the nature of 
things ; or, that the one is opposed to human reason, the other 
to the divine reason. It will appear by these various definitions, 
^to not one of which, perhaps, some plausible objection might 
not be made, that we are of opinion that a thing may be con- 
trary to human reason, and yet not contrary to the nature of 
things, or to the divine reason. — But few tJnitarians will ac- 
claim to this. Mr. Harris quotes a passage from Mr. Watson’s 

Remarks/^ (which expresses, in rather strong teDus, the sen- 
timents that we have just been advocating,) with some tokens 
of indignation. 

** What rational evidence, except that they are doctrines of a reve- 
lation from God, is there of the Trinity, or of the union of two 
natures in one person in our Lord ? It is of small consideration wlie- 
tber the doctrine in question be to me reasonable or not. The doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity stands upon no rational evidence of the doc- 
trine itself. I have no hesitation in saying that the doctrines of the 
Trinity in Unity, of the union of two natures in one personal Christ, 
not only transcend, bfit contradict liumaq reason. It is, to ray mind 
at least, a very strong argument, priori^ against any scheme, that 
it renders a doctrine of pure revelation less difficult to reason. All 
such doctrines, as to human reason, whether they are contrary to it, 
Cr transcend it, are in their nature difficult, and difficult because they 
are trwe — and (startling as it may appear to those who pay so much 
liomi^e to the efficiency of their reason,) /lifficuU in proportion as they 
are tevealed.^^ (P. 14.) 

We must mention, also, that we jhink Dr. Wardlaw assigns 
a very insufficient motive for his hesitation respecting the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation of*the Son from the Father, and 
' the eternal procession of the Spirit from the Father, and the 
Son. ** The principal source of my hesitation respecting the 
common opinion %bove mentioned, a desire to clear that 
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5 reat and fundamental article of my faith ” (the doctrine of the 
'rinity) from plausible objection ” (IP. 340.) 

We only half like this desire to clear.” Bring us a doc- 
trine which is not liable to plausible objection,” and we will 
venture to say, without looking at it, this is not the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Whatever system we adoptj whether of belief 
or of unbelief, we must come to difficulty at last. Shall the 
difficulties, then* from which we shrink, in preference; be the 
difficulties of revelation? 

We have of late, also, from having looked more into the 
nature of the question between th^ general Church and the 
Unitarians, learned to feel somewhat of uneasiness, whenever,, 
in statements of the doctrine of the Trinity, any thing is said 
which amounts to an intimation, or admission, that the word 
** person,” as used in stating it, is materially objectionable. 
We say materially objectionable, because, to uuinstructed 
minds, the word certainly may appear to convey ideas that 
are not intended. Where the word occurs it is usual, with 
writers on the Trinity, to intimate that it is employed for want^ 
of a better. But, for our own parts, we like the word very well. 
Accordingly, we did not quite approve of Dr. Wardlaw's mode 
of expressing himself, where he intimates that, in the Unity 
of the Godhead there are three distinct subsistences, which,, 
wanting a more appropriate ^term, we denominate persom.*^ 
(Discourses, p. 29, 30.) The doctrine of the Trinity is con- 
fessedly a mystery. It is therefore, to say the least of it, a 
doctrine not unaerstood. How then can it be coiifidently said 
that (uiij term usually employed in stating the doctrine is ^/^ap- 
propriate? The mode of the fact, we are constantly obliged to 
repeat in defending the doctrine, is not revealed, but only the 
fact itself. Such, then, being the case, how can we venture to 
intimate that, after all, the word ‘^person” is objectionable. 
When this is done, is it intended to be signified that the 
fact of there being threo Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, 
is NOT the fact revealed ? Far from it, weltrust. 

We were not quite pleased, either, with certain departures 
from our received version of the Scriptures, which we met with 
in the earlier of Dr. Wardlaw’s publications. At page 397 he 
gives us 1 John iii. 16, in the following form : Hereby per- 
ceive we the love (of Christ) because he laid down his life for 
us.” Our common translation stands thus : " Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, becErtise he laid dow^n his life for us .the 
two words ill italics not being in the original. Here, pemaps, 
our translators were under no obligation to insert any word^ 
whatever. But if a word was to be inserted, then we are satie- 
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iMiljr "fitnn examiniiag t^e context, that the one supplied by 
ViHas the best, and that it conveys the fittest illustration of 
;t|i6 idea which was in the mind of the evangelist. The love 
'«p<^en of in £he next verse is “ the love of God ; ” and, not to 
«mml to Ihe disputed passage. Acts xx. 28, we need only turn 
to K dm. V* 8/ to see Who it is thiat commendeth his love to us 


ly the cross of Calvtiry. — At page 400, without a sin-offering," 
is substituted fc^r ** without sin," in Heb. ix. 28. Some com- 
mentators, we are aware, prefer this reading ; — ^but we southern 
^ecop^ians have a great horror of any needless departure from 
tale received version. The. word a little before, must 

awely be translated sins;" and so Mr. Wardlaw has got it. 
If the article is wanting in the one case, it is equally so in the 
dtlier : as it is, also, in verse 26, where we see veiy little reason 
to doubt that our translators have done right in rendering 
dpupTio^, sin. — Eph. ii. 10, in our received version stands thus : 

we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
^od w6rks, which God hath oefore ordained, that we should 
in them." Dr. Wardlaw has it — " Good works, to which 
O^ bath before ordained us — " Sac. (P> 320.) The ols in the 
aaide case with by no means, we think, calls for this 

aifb&ration, though Doddridge and Macknight are very decidedly 
it. Not to mention that hm niust be understood, which is 


forced construction. The^e is a sublimity in the received 
df the passage, which makes us unwilling to see it dis- 
tilrbed, e^ecially as we believe itto be the true one. — The alter- 
ilion of ^h. iii. 18, (" comprehend" to apprehend," p. 358,) 
wfe conceive to be totally needless. — ^We wisn it to be under- 
stood, however, that we are not objecting to these, or to simi- 
lar alterations made by Dr. Wardlaw, as evidently erroneous in 
tbemselves, because there is much to be said for them, and he 
has often the strength of the commentators on his side: but 
whde the received version continues the received version, we 
question how far it is worth while to* unsettle the confidence 
very justly reposed in it by the public, by frequent deviations. 
Should the discussions which have lately* arisen upon this sub- 
ji^t lead to some temperate measure of revision, conducted 
caution, and upon judicious principles, we can assure Dr. 
lilSdiaw that we shall be among t|^e first to hail the pro- 

ave noticed, also, in Dr. Wardlaw’s first volume, some 
%j|^4i|itxnces of a mode of speaking that looks like indecision; 
va^.^xt, tmpn points upon whichiwe could wish to have seen 
him ivwy^tiecisive. His way of expressing himself originates, 
probably, in conscientious caution, mixed up, it may be, with 
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a little of that fear of giving a handle, of which we have alreadf 
expressed our dislike. — We shall offer an ingi^nce or twq, 
which will exemplify what we mean. 

In the notes to the Discourses, Dr. Wardlaw discusses the 
import of those passages, in which it has been supposed that St. 
Paul questions his own inspiration. He terminates an able dis- 
quisition with these words : Upon the wljole, I ara not satis- 
fied, that there are any passages of his writings in which this 
apostle can be fairly considered as disclaiming inspiration.^ 
Here we s:pspect an erratum. The words surely should stand 
thus ; Upon the whole, I ara satisfied, that there are no pas^ 
Rages of his writings,” &c. (P.433.J— We shall mention two or 
three more errata. 

Page 304. For The Son is to be considered as sent by the 
Father, and the Spirit as sent by the Father and the Son read 
“ The Son is sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son.” 

Page 382. In the following passage : The depravity and 
guilt of mankind; — the Divinity, voluntary substitution, and 
atoneiuent of Jesus Christ ; — ^ustiheation by free grace, through^ 
faith, and not by works of righteousness which we have done ; 
— and the necessity and freeness of the Holy Spirits influences# 
for the conversion and final salvation of sinners; — these ap- 
pear to be doctrines which constitute tho very essence of 
Christianity — for appear to be,” read are.” 

Page 345. In the following passage : “ Justification by free 
grace, through the righteousness of Jesus Christ, I apprehend 
to be the very first principle of the gospel:” — for " I apprehend 
to be,” read is.” 

Pages 310, 311. In the following passage; the three perr 
sons in this one Godhead are represented as performing, each 
his appropriate part of that glorious work:” — ^fpr ai'e repre- 
sented as performing,” read ‘‘ perform.” 

(N. B. If this passage be not corrected, it will be aske4» 

DoHs the author mean to say that this \9 a representation of 
what is not real ? ”) 

Page 220. In the following passage: I have before en- 
deavoured to answer, on this subject, the question, WlmtsaalJi 
the scripture ? — and, at the same time, to snow the reasonabler 
ness of the plan which the blessed God is therein represented 
as having adopted : ” — for is therein represented as having 
adopted,” read is therein asserted to have adopted,” or, “has 
adopted.” 

But we cannot suffer this passage to pass with a correction j 
of the erratum. There is another point to be noticed. The 
author speaks of endeavouring to show the reasonableness of 
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Qod’s plan. Now we recoil from the idea of taking it in hand 
to show the ^"i^asonabl^ness^’ of God’s plans. Where the poet 
talks of justifying the ways of God to man,” we own that, to 
’Our judgment, there is something awfully presumptuous in the 
expression. Where any thing is said of showing the reason- 
ableness of God’s plans, it might be taken to signify, if we were 
willing to adopt a harsh construction, “ If I could not show 
them to be reasonable, I would not accede to** them : ” — which 
in fact would bring us at once to Socinianism. But we will not 
suppose this in the present instance. We must here take the 
opportunity of observing, that we have an especial dislike to 
attempts at justifying,” or, if we may coin a term, at ration^ 
alizing the doctrine of the atonement (not that we have observed 
any such attempts on the part of Mr.Wardlaw): because it ap- 
pears to us that they generally end in a curtailing or attenuating 
of the doctrine itself. To accommodate a mystery to the capa- 
city of man’s understanding, and the corrupt fastidiousness of 
his taste, we must both reduce it from its actual bulk, and 
adulterate it with something of a more ordinary and earthly 
Equality. 

In the first of the Discourses, Dr. Wardlaw, speaking of 
the Bible, says, If it could be shown to contain what was 
clearly contradictory, the discovery would be a proof, suffi- 
ciently convincing, of its not being from God,” (P. 25.) 

Now the idea of any thing ** clearly contradictory” in a book 
of Divine origin, appears to us in itself to involve a contradic- 
tion. The origin of the book being divine, it could not be 
** shown,” as the author seems to suppose, to contain any thing 
clearly contradictory, even if human reason were capable of 
deciding upon the point : because the fact of its Divine origin 
would be ground enough for doubting the truth of the charge. 
If in such a book we even discovered what we took to be a 
contradiction in terms, still the passage containing it could not 
be said to be ” clearly contradictory,’’ because the fact of the 
Divine origin of the book would compel us to question thb fact 
of any actual contradiction : nay, rather would compel us to 
deny it, and convince us that no actual contradiction existed. 
This view of ours, indeed, is only an extension of a rule com- 
monly adopted and applied at classical schools. A boy, in 
reading a passage in some ancient autlior, comes to a sentence, 
of which, after all that he can do, he is unable to find out the 
meaning. And accordingly he conchides it to be nonsense, or 
not to nave a meaning. But when he applies to the master, 
the master says, This is a passage in a writer of a superior 
mind, a man who never wrote nonsense. You may take it for 
granted, then, that it has a meaning, and a good meaning. 
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Go to your seat, therefore, and find the meaning out.” This 
is the doctrine which is often preached at school, and it is good 
doctrine. It is doctrine which compels the learner to extract 
instruction from many a passage which he might otherwise 
abandon in desj)air. By an extension of the same principle, 
we must, in reading the "Scriptures, lay out of the (juestion the 
possibility of contradiction. We must take it for granted that 
the Bible is riglit, and that there is no contiadiction in it. If 
we come to any thing that to as appears to be contradiction, 
the inference ought to be, not that the apparent is a real con- 
Irndiction, and tl)at there is any pof*>sibility of the book’s ‘‘ not 
being from God : ” but that, in some way or other, the difficult j 
lies in our own minds. 

There are passages, also, wdiere Dr. Wardlaw makes an appeal 
to the Scriptures, which we know not whether to consider ex- 
culpalory or (Muifinnatory. Thus where he. says, (p. 354,) that 
Kvery thing that is ditferent from ‘ the works of the flesh ’ . , . . 
we are in the Scriptures taught to consider as resulting from the 
holy agciK'.y of tlic. Spirit of God:” does he appeal to the Scrip- * 
turcs in order to show that if there be any tiling extraordinary 
in this doctrine, < hey are to blame, and not he ? And, again, 
whcr(‘ he says, Were T to pursue this subject at full length, 1 
sliould be led to an illustration of all the principles wffiich form 
the Cliristian character, in the whole of thcir extensive and di- 
versified operation these, according to the Scriptures, being 
all the result of Divine influence:” (p. 343 :) does he here refer 
to the Scriptures to exculpate his conduct in maintaining the 
o|)iiiion that these jiriuciples are the result of Divine influence? 
Or docs he mean only, in both cases, to allege the authority of 
the Bible as .supjiortijig* him in sentiments which he cordially 
believes and maintains I We have felt inclined to ask similar 
questions in om^ or tw^o other places. Wc ought, however, cer- 
tainly to be cautious iii obje(*ting to such expressions. We are 
not to forget that the phrase, “ according to Jlie Scriptures,” is 
used by St. Paul in two successive verses, (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4,) with 
])(^culiar emphasis ; and that the phrase and the emphasis are 
l)oth transferred into the Niccnc creed. Perhaps also it ought 
to l)e borne in mind that Dr. Wardlaw% in this contest, must 
liave felt a constant appe*c\l to the Scriptures to be necessary. 
And surely, if ever a believer has need to cling to his Bible, it 
is in contending with Unitarians. At the same time we arc 
more and more convinced fliat wherever the Scriptures speak 

E ositively, there, a positive mode of speaking is that which best 
ecomes us : and, if so, then, that in all such cases, every thing 
that comes short of this positiveness, however candid, or cau- 
tious, or unbiassed it may look, is short of what is right, is 
VOL. XVII. NO. xxxni! o 
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defective, is wrong. And we have also a strong objection to 
that syllogistic faith, which builds itself up upon single texts of 
Scripture. The Christian should feel that the whole Bible is his 
creed. Whether obscure or clear, mysterious or simple, his 
faith should comprise all. lie should be able to lay his hand 
upon the book, and say, I believe in this. And he should see 
the peculiarities of Christianity not merely gasping for exist- 
ence in single texts, but living, breathing, biirufng throughout ; 
not merely standing alone and unconnected, like islands in a 
mighty ocean, l)iit occupying and pervading the whole substance 
of the book from cover. to cover. Then alone, provided he 
knows liis Bible, can thme be any good ground of hope that 
'‘with the heart lie believeth ” to salvation. And nothing 
short of this approaches cither to the full assurance of faith,’’ 
or the “ full assurance of understanding the 7rX>ipo<po^ta Trio-TEfljj 
or the 'rry.Tipofoptat crivveTewg. 

We have now concluded all vve have to offer in the way of 
objection to Mr. Wardhiw’s books; and, with it, somcobserva- 
4;ions wiiich arose out of our refnarks. The two works contain 
many useful criticisms, and illustrations of Scripture. On 1 John 
iii. 3, (“ Everyman that hath this hope in him piirifieth himself 
even as he is pure ; ”) he makes the following just observation : 

* In him/ (that is in Christ.) The expression is commonly 
interpreted as if it referred to the believer’s having this hope in 
himself, that is, residing in his mind and heart. The ])hrase in 
the original, however, is btt oLvra, which expresses not the exer- 
cise of hope in the heart of him w ho possesses it, but the ground 
on which his hope rests.” (Discourses, p. 402.) This illustra- 
tion is important to the English reader, and might escape the 
Scholar, On the whole, we regard Dr. Wardlaw’s two works as 
a truly valuable accession to the theology of our language. 
There is a marked difference between liis style and Mr. Yates’s. 
As general characteristics we may mention, that the Trinitarian 
is w'arm and animated, the Unitarian cold and deliberate. The 
one has often a generous carelessness in his expressions that 
pleases us. The other measures his words, and maintains a spe- 
cious air of studied simplicity. The one is eager because in 
earnest. He is struggling for tiis Bible and his hope of eternity. 
In fact, like the Unitarian contendingjbrthe externals of Chris- 
tianity, he is fighting for life. With him the business is de vita 
et sanguine. The other is as much at his ease as if the whole 
business were a mere argument; anH never loses himself but 
xvheu he comes to personalities,* or to inconvenient texts of 
Scripture. The one pleads like a party interested ; the other 
like an advocate. And it is observable, as in the case of Paul 
and Tertullus, how, every nowr and then, the measured oratory 
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and guarded argumentation of the rlietorician droop and wither 
before the natural eloquence and strong sense of his vigorous 
antagonist. 

We congratulate the city which possesses a Wardlaw and a 
Chalmers. And though we have felt it our duty to offer, with 
the deference that is due to their talents, some "strictures upoa 
both, — upon the* one here, and upon the other in a preceding 
nuiuhor, — we gladly liail these northern luminaries as brethren 
and fellow-helpers in the cause of truth. While we admire 
the keenness, the judgment, and the perseverance, with which 
the one pursues error, througli all its windings, into its darkest 
and most profound retreats, and drags it out into daylight and 
detection, and the other pursues the grand object of Christian 
<*izili/ation, — we readily discover, in the piety, the ardour, and 
I he devotedness of each, to what Master they belong. 

Mr. Horne’s book is of a different character from either of 
Mr. W'ardlaw’s, and is calculated to answer a different purpose* 
For the exposure of Unitarian inconsistency, Mr. Wardlaw’s are 4 
the better adapted : bat not, in our opinion, for a full statement 
of the true doctrine and its evidences. He has, in general, though 
not always, followed the plan of giving a few select texts, with 
a portion of argument attached to them. In some parts of hia 
lirst volume, indeed, he presents us with masses of scriptural 
evidence. His object, however, in the main, has principally 
been a controversial work, and a defence of the truth. This 
object is answered. But for a full statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity and of its evidences, we tliink, next to the Bible, 
those books are best which, with few pretensions and little 
argumentation, mainly consist, not of a small selection merely,, 
but of abulk.of citations, judiciously chosen, and appropriately 
brought togetlier. Therefore to those who wish to see some 
considerable jjortion of the evidences of the doctrine of the 
Trinity at one view, w^e wpuld recommend such books as Mr* 
Horne’s. Those authors, we think, are mostlikely to help the 
learner, who are not above writing a book containing much of 
Scripture and little of their own; though it might be useless to 
put such a book into the hands of a Unitarian, or even of a 
professed believer, w^ere he of a contentious, contesting turn* 
The author of such a work should state his evidence in the 
rough, without standing to chaffer about particular criticisms— 
should give the truth in one broad stream of light, without split- 
in g it into minute, and diverging, and counteracting rays. Some 
idea of what we mean may be gathered from Mr. Wardlaw'» 
fifth sermon. But, to explain ourselves more fully, we would 
refer to the portion of Mr. Horne’s w^ork lying betw^een p. 12. 

• o 2 
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and p. 57 ; where, as tlie passage, in a great measure, consists 
of texts of Scripture well selected and arranged, we have in 
fact forty-tive pages almost as full of truth as they can hold . 
Except when an author is writing for his direct opponents, we 
have no notion of his blunting the edge and breaking the force 
of his evidence, by pausing eveiy now and then to argue away 
objeclions which he feels to be totally irrelevacut. In contend- 
ing against unbelievers, indeed, we must tight, our way on, w e 
must clear as we go. But it is exce edingly observable, that we 
ought by IK) means to think of checking ourseUes by needless 
delays, or iiampering oiirselves by needless contention, when 
writing cither for believers, or for those who arc3 onlv ignorant, 
and not decidedly of the adverse parly. We shall ^enture to 
say even of Mr. Wardlaw’s books, tliat those portions of them 
which arc the least controversial ari‘ the most eaieulattul for 
^general us'^d'iilness ; nay, that they ]>rovo the r.iosi : and also 
that those contain the greatest portion of iinporlant truth, where 
there arc tlie least pains taken to detect (^rror. And if he could 
find time to publish a volume or two of sermons, not w ritteii for 
the purpose, but such as he generally preaches to Ills peo])l(‘, 
and w ithout controversy, w e are much mistaken if they would 
not be very acceptable to the sound part of the public, and raise 
his high character in the religious world even higher than it lias 
ever yet stood. 

As we have already said, too, w e t)re not for the plan of con- 
tracting our defences. In teaching the doctrines of truth, let 
us take a large ground. We have a right. It is all our own. 
Let us not heed the cavils of o])])onents. They are so many 
totally groundless claims to what is not theirs. To one whose 
mind is not adverse to the truth, ev(?ry |)assage of Scripture 
which does in lact reveal a doctrine oi‘ Scripture, should be 
employed to reveal it. And, to a btdun ei-, every j)assage whieli, 
liowever obscurely* co///rn*/As the doctrine, may be of service, and 
is calculated to be of service, and was intended to be of servic(% 
in confirming his faith in it. When, indeed, a mass c)l‘ scriptural 
evidence is tiius brought to bear upon a contested point, the 
unbeliever has his lesource in saying it may be got over. But 
Jet it be considered w liat lie is asserting, when he says tin’s. If, 
by getting over, Ik* means tliat it fiiay be provt'.d false, we of 
course deny this. But if he only means that it may be explained 
awaiy, wc answer, that even this is oyly to be done by a sustained 
effort of unbelief; — by a sustained resistance to the plain sense 
of the Bible, displayed in a constant succession ol’ criticisms, 
some of them very lame and miserable. And the very necessity 
for this mode of proceeding proves that the cause which has 
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recourse to it is a bad one. For that cannot be scriptural truth, 
wliich is only to be established by a sustained war against the 
language of Scripture. 

lo say the truth, we are unwdlling that established evidences 
should be given up, even when much has been urged, and some- 
thing has been conceded, to their disadvantage : as in the case 
of the text in the latter part of the first epistle of St. John. A 
zealous and liearty advocate of the truth will give up nothing 
till he is obliged. iAnd if any have been the more ready to 
surrender particular passages, because too distinct and decided 
for tl\eir fastidious orthodoxy, we are sorry on their account. 
As to tlie various modes of stating the doctrine itself, we own 
we have sometimes liked the least cautious the best. There may, 
indeed, be a statement which runs too much into liazardous par- 
ticuilarities. But we are always sorry to observe that species of 
caution which leaves a statement short of the truth. We felt, 
therefore, much gratification in a statement which we met with 
in a little tract, already mentioned, by Mr. White ; and which, 
with a jiassage (juoted by him from Horsley, w'e shall here give.** 

“ believing most fully the absolute unity of the Divine nature, I 
believe also that this unity is perfectly consistent with a personal dis- 
tinction, and that tiiere are three Divine Persons, (not distinct Beings, 
nor divided parts of the Godhead, but) three intelligent Agents, who 
have condescended to perform distinct offices, and to enter into different 
relations to mankind. These Divine Persons 1 worship under the titles 
of Father, Son, and Holy Gliost.” (P. 34-.) 

Bishop Horsley’s W'ords are — 

“ 1 maintain that the three Persons arc one Being ; one by mutual 
relation, indissoluble connection, and gradual subordination; so strictly 
one, that any individual thing, in the whole world of metter and of 
spirit, presents but a faint shadow of their unity, I maintain that each 
person by himself is God ; because each possesses fully every attribute 
of the Divine nature. But 1 maintain that thij^e three Persons are all 
included in the very idea of a God ; and that fbj* that reason, as well 
as for the identity of the attributes in each, it were impious and absurd 
to say there are three Goiis. For to say there are three Gods, were to 
say, there are three Fathers, three iSons, and three Holy Ghosts. T 
maintain the equality of the three Persons, in all the attributes of thft 
Divine nature. 1 maintain their equality in rank and authority, with 
respect to all created things,* whatever relations or dilferences may sub- 
sist between themselves. Differences there must be, lest wc confound 
thelVrsons; which was the# error of Sabellius. But tlio dilferences 
can only consist in the personal properties, lest we divide the substance,, 
and make a plurality of independent Gods.” (P. note.) 

We think both these are statements of men who are at home 
in the subject, and know their ground. And if any objectiou 
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is made to tlic plumlity of persons in the Divine Unity which is 
here so explicitly dwelt upon, our best answer will be in the 
words of Goussct which we gave before ; and part of which we 
shall now repeat in English. '' You will say, This plurality is 
inconsistent with the nature of God. 1 ask, in return. How do 
you know that ! The declaration of God, ir/to knows^ is wortli 
more than your reasoning, who do not hioiuJ' (See Keply, 
p. 88.) 

The necessity for maintaining the distinclion of the Persons 
is well shown in a passage quoted by Mr. Horne from the 
Bishop, his namesake. This amiable prelate, it is well known, 
bore the title of Hutchinsonian. But we see nothing in the 
following extract which goes beyond sound Trinitarianism. 

Say no more, then, that the doctrine of the Trinity is a matter 
of curiosity and amusement only. Our religion is founded upon it 
Eor what is Christianity but a manifestation of the three divine Persons, 
.as engaged in the great work of man’s redemption, begun, continued, 
and to be ended by them, in their several relations of Father, Son, and 
fHoly Ghost, Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, three Persons, one 
God ? If there be no Son of God, where is our redemption ? If there 
be no Holy Spirit, where is our sanctification ? Without both, where 
U our salvation ? ” (P. 79.) 

What we say of the Trinity, we say indeed of all the doctrines 
of our redemption ; — that we ought not to shrink from stating 
them in all their strangeness and unaccommodating simplicity. 
Not one prominent, not one even apparently incongruous I’eature, 
should be pared down. — No, nor in the slightest degree touched 
or smoothed off. Every thing should bo presented to the view 
exactly as it is ; and left to stand, open and unsheltered, in all 
the rough, unhewn simplicity of native truth. Any mode of 
satement that comes short of this, in fact, is cowardice. With 
all possible tenderness for the infirmities of believers, and there- 
fore uith all possible caution against making unnecessary diffi- 
culties, we must not care for the hostility or ridicule of infidels 
one jof. All true doctrine, fully and fairly stated, admits, from 
its very nature, of being placed, by men of corrupt minds, 
and destiiute oi' the truth,” in a strange and ridiculous point of 
view. And a statement not admitting^ of this, is not a true, or 
if it be a tj ue, is not a full statement. We have but one path, 
narrow indeed, but straight forward. And that path we must 
follow, in spites of every disturbing fedee, whether it would turn 
us to the right hand or to the left.* 

^ For n asons we have given, we approve also of the fol- 
lowing plain and distinct statement of Christian doctrine by a 
gentleman already quoted. 
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“ The system is exalting and consolatary to man. The three Divine 
Persons who liad concurred in his creation, concurred in his redemp- 
tion also. The Father gave the Son to redeem him ; the Son freely 
and willingly engaged in the gracious vi'ork ; the Holy Spirit under- 
took the renovation of his nature, and the restoration of’ the Divine 
image to his soul, liy the incarnation of the Son of God, man is 
brought into the most intimate union with the Deity ; by his ascen- 
sion into heaven, the human is exalted far above the angelic nature, 
since in it Christ has taken possession of his throne of glory/' 
(White's Address, p. 33.) 

We lire as anxious for distinct* v-iews of Christian doctrine 
in g(;neral, as for distinct views of the Persons o\' the Trinity. 
And we apprehend that an hostility both to one and the other 
li6?s at th(» bottom of Socinianism. Indeed the jvivat error ol‘ 
modern theology seems to be, a dread of full and distinct state- 
menls of Christian doctrines, arising from an ay)prehension 
that if fully stated they will appear inconsistent with each other. 
Thus w^e must be cautious of too distinctly stating the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, lest it should appear to preclude 
the necessity of sanctification ; and in the same way, we must 
be cautious of too distinctly stating the doctrine of the Trinity, 
lest it should appear to preclude the doctrine of the Divine 
(Jnity. It is dreadful, when doctrines beautifully harmonizing, 
are thus set up in opposition to one another. 

The fact is, that the ridicule, the offence, the dislike, called 
forth, often arise from a mistaken notion that what is only 
meant as a statement is intended for an explanation. Wo can- 
not agree with those who look upon the Athanasian ciecd as 
intended for an explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity. Here 
we do not materially differ from Mr. Home, liiough in ins ana- 
lysis, towards the end of his volume, he seems to regard one 
part of tile creed as illustrative of the other. He means illustra- 
tive of statements. We mean oxplanaiory of doctrine. A 
creed, properly speaking, is a statement jof doctrine ; not an 
explanation. If we look to it for an explanatioi\ \ve may be 
totally disappointed; since the matter which it states may be 
inex[)licable. — It is the office of an explanation to remove diffi- 
culties. It is the office of a statement to give them as they 
are. As it may he said of Cliristian obedience that it does not 
consist in obeying where there is no difficulty, but in obeying 
where there is^ a difficulty ; so it may be said of Christian faith ; 
that it does not consist in believing where there is no difficulty, 
but ill believing where thffre is a difficulty. Therefore the^ 
carnal mind” is hostile both to Christian obedience and to 
Christian faith. It endeavours to dispose of obedience by ex- 
plaining away the commandments of God ; and it endeavours to 
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dispose of faith, by explaining his mysteries. For an attempt 
to explain them, is generally an attempt t() explain them away : 
— ^to get rid of a difficulty which it is intended that we should 
take as we find it. Therefore in the creeds which set forth the 
doctrines of the Bible and the church, we are not to look for 
an explanation of those doctrines. They are to be acc,e[)t(?d, 
upon scriptural authority, on being stated, and, before they are 
explained. This is the trial of our faith. If afterwards we find 
that they admit of explanation, well. But for this, we main- 
tain, we are not to stipulate, prior to acceptance : liecause, it 
we are, there is an end of faith. 

There are many things in the gospel, which are mysteries, 
and which are intended to be mysteries. Now any statement 
of these mysteries, which came to us ])rofessing to he. an expla- 
nation, would come to us with falsehood written uj)on its front. 
We need not give ourselves the trouble of examining it. The 
time may be better employed which wo should em])loy in at- 
tending to it. It cannot be true, for it professes to make that 
filain which is not plain. State the doctrine, if you please. But 
' state it so, tliat not one real difficulty shall be slurred over or 
mitigated. God is pleased by these difficulties to try your faith 
in him. Attempt to remove them, and what does it prove i It 
proves only this: — that you flinch from this trial of your faith. 
—In the Atlianasian creed, w^e have a full, fearless, and minute 
statement of certain high and important mysteries ; with every 
difficulty at full length, and undisguised : — but no (;\])laivalion. 
— Unless indeed by an explanation we understand a more j)ar- 
ticular statement and illustration. But we mean, nothing that 
takes from the difficulty: nothing that repre'sents the sacred 
doctrine otherwise than it is: — high and deep beyond our 
limited comprehensions. 

Of the necessity of clear and decided views of the distinction 
of Persons in the Trinity, we are becoming more convinced 
every day of our lives. It is the office of faith, w c imagine, first 
to have as clear and decided views of the Trinity as if the 
Unity had never been heard of; secondly, to have as clear and 
deciaed a view of the Unity, as if the Trinity had never been 
heard of; and then, thirdly, to believe fviithfully that neither 
of these view^s is inconsistent with the lOther, but, on the con- 
trary, that both are true. Our creed is, that there is a Trinity 
so clecidedly marked, that if we knew of it alone, we must have 
believed in three Persons without any unity of substance; that 
^ there is a unity so decidedly marked, that if we knew of it alone, 
we must have believed in one substance without any division of 
Persons; and that this Trinity and this Unity centre in the 
Godhead. This is the doctrine of the Atlianasian creed, Tliis 
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is the doctrine of our church. Tliis is the doctrine of the Bible. 
From the caution of some we might almost apprehend that they 
had no distinct view either of the Trinity or of the Unity, — but 
only an obscure idea of something between both. Thus when 
we are told that our distance to a place to which w^e are going 
is only three or four miles, unless we are in the hal}it of think- 
ing very clos(‘ly,,w’(^ sliall not present to ourselves the two ideas 
of three miles and four miles, but only one idea between the 
two — say of three miles and a half. And, for ordinary matters, 
this is the plan which will best answer our purpose. But we 
must beware of so loosu a mode oftlrinking when we come to 
the ('ontemplation of heavenly things, and to the laiiguage of 
the fJolv Ghost. 

That we may not 1)(‘ misunderstood in any thing wo have 
HOW' oJfered. we will liere stale that we regard the doctrine of 
the strict uinly of the Godliead as an essential, as a vital, as an 
indispensabh' doctrine of the Christian religion. We consider 
this unity as a spiritual, actual, indissoluble, essential, unity. 
By spiriUiid, we mea’.i unity of Spirit in that which is Spirit.* 
By actual, we mean a real and not a figurative unity. By indis- 
soluble, we mean not merely a unity that can never be dissolved, 
but a unity that has ahvays been what it is. By essential, we 
incaii a unity of essence. The three Divine Persons are eter- 
nally, necessarily, intensely One: — so that nothing created can 
give even an idea of their unity : — so that the union of the^wo 
sides of the same human body, making one frame, comes totally 
short ol‘ it: — so that the union of any tw^o things in nature 
which are called the same, — the union of soul and body, nay 
the union of' natural identity, falls short of conveying even a 
shadow of an idea of the inconceivable unity of the Godhead. 
Yet at the same lime do we maintain that the catholic faith 
consists, not merely in believing that God is one, but in believ- 
ing in the Father, tlic Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three vire one. * • 

With regard to those who call themselves Unitarians, as we 
have already intimated, we question whether they are entitled 
to the name. As Tcrtullian says : “ Duos ct ties (deos) jam 
jactitant a nobis pnedicari ; se vero unius Dei cultores praesu- 
'munt: quasi non et Un€tas, iuuation alitf.h collecta, 
jiiEUKsiM 3 'ACIat; ct Triiiitas, rationaliter expeiisa, veritatem 
coiislituat.'^ (See Element of Christian Theology, vol. ii. p. 95.) 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Unitarians have any 
thing approaching, or even tending, or even [)oinling to a sound 
belief in the doctrine of the Divine Unity. Their notion appears 
to be, that this ^doctrine and that of the Trinity cannot stand 
together. Tlierefore it §eems to us, that, on their principles. 
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if once they were fairly brought to coiifesy the Trinity, tliey 
would feel themselves constrained to deny the Unity. Hyp- 
polytus, an early father, as cited by Mr. Horne, confirms us in 
this view of ours. 

Wc can no otherwise ” lie observes, “ consider God as one, but 
ns believing truly in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy (jhost. 
The Word of the Father, kr.ov ing the administration (or economy of 
the Three Persons) and that it was the will of the Father to be thus 
honoured, and not otherwise, gave his disciples orders, after liis re- 
surrection, to this purpose; Go, tench all vnlions, baptizing them in the 
Tiame of the Father, and (jf.lhe Sow, and ()f the Jlotij Ghost ; signify- 
ing, that whosoever should leave out any one of the three, .should 
COME so FA 11 SHOUT OF KNO\vix(j GOD PERFpjCTLV, for by this Trinity 
the Father is glorified.” /See p. ISli.) 

In this we certainly agree. There is no real Unilarianism, ex- 
cept in the real faitli, as it was once delivered to the saints : 
that sound, scriptural, spiritual IJiiitarianism, which worships 
the Trinity in Unity and the Unity in Trinity. — W(^ question, 
therefore, the claim of Unitarians to the title which they bear ; 
and maintain that, after all, wuth all their self-ascription of pro- 
found and peculiarly appropriate views upon the subject, they 
have come totally short of the glory of God — have never had 
even a view of that strict and proper Unity, of which they talk 
so much — but that they believe only in a nonentity — a phan- 
tasm — an airy nothing — the creation of their own minds. We 
maintain that even at the very best they belie\'e only a portion 
of that truth, which, in order to be believed aright, must be be- 
lieved entire. They ought to have some name that would show 
this : something which would sIioav that they do not believe in 
the Divine Unity, but in something short of Unity. “ Partial- 
ists/’ or Fractionalists/’ w^as the name that struck us. But 
it might be thought that we wished to mise a smile u[)on a very 
serious subject; ai^d therefore we leave tliem for the present in 
possession of the title of Unitarians, vvhich, if w e come to right, 
belongs only, appropriately, to the members of the general 
church, who are the only real believers in the strict and proper 
Unity of the Deity : — the only heal believers, we are not 
afraid to say again ; for whosoever transgresseth, and abidetli 
not in tlie doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abidetli 
iip the doctrine of Christ, iiK hath both the Father and 
THE SoN.’^ (2 John y.) 

If wx» preach our God and Saviour Jesus Christ to the Uni- 
tarian, he w ill charge us, like tRe Athenians in the Acts of the 
Apostles, with setting forth a “ strange God.’’ Talk of the 
Supreme Being, and he will not object. But talk of the 
Supreme Being as coming into the, world, and he will deny 
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him. Therefore, ifVe must not strictly^ charge him with atheism, 
we may charge him with something very much like it. The 
Greek for Atheist is afieoc, the Greek for Socinian is dSeog iv ra 
xo(r/Mw. The one is without God.” The other is without 
God in tlie world.” 

We have dwelt, how^ever, in some of the preceding remarks, 
upon tlie nece^ity of observing the distinction of persons in 
the Godhead, because we think the evils of Sabellianism are as 
great as those of Unitarianism. Indeed the tw^o systems are 
not very remote from each other ; and there are people, if we mis* 
take not, who call themselves Sabellian Unitarians.” The 
systems are also allied in their origin. In both cases we have 
e7ro/-, arising from a desire to get ridi of n? 7 /stery. In both cases, 
the speculator endeavours to bring that within the grasp of 
reason wdiich is beyond its grasp, and dies in his reasonings. 

We would here urge, also, the immense importance to the 
Christian scheme, of clear and decided views of the humanity 
of the Redeemer, as w^ell as of the Unity of the Godhead. It is 
esseiilially necessary, that, according to the words of the Atha-* 
nasian creed, we believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is as necessary to have a full sense of the 
humanity of the Word of God, as of the Divinity of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We must not only assert that the Son of Man was 
God, but that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
And here also the Unitarians fall short of the true faith. They 
have no truer a belief of the humanity of Christ, than they have 
of the Unity of the Godhead. They merely believe in the 
humanity of a man. The true faith is, that we believe in the 
hunuuiity of God the Redeemer, of him besides whom there is 
no Saviour. Dr. Chalmers has well expressed the nature of 
this faith in one of his sermons. 

“ If nature and her dements be dreadful, how^ dreadful that myste- 
rious and unseen Being, who sits behind the elements he has formed^ 
and gives birth and movement to all things! It ishtlie mystery in which 
he is shrouded, — it is that dark and unknown region of spirits, where 
he reigns in glory, and stands revealed to the immediate view of his 
worshippers, — it is the inexplicable manner of his being so far removed 
from that province of sense, within which the understanding of man 
can expatiate, — it is its total^ unlikencss to all that nature can furnish 
to the eye of the body, or to the conception of the mind which ani- 
mates it, — it is all this which throws the Being who formed us at a dis- 
tance so inaccessible, which throws an impenetrable mantle over his 
way, and gives us the idea of some dark and untrodden interval be- 
twixt the glory of God, and all tfiat is visible and created.^' 

“ Now Jesus Christ has lifted up this mysterious veil, or rather he 
has entered with(;^ it. He is now at the right hand of God ; and 
though the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 
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liis person, he appeared to* us in the palpable character of a man; and 
those high attributes of truth, and justice, and nlerc3^ vvliich could 
not be felt or understood, as the)^ existed in the abstract and invisible 
Deity, are brought down to our conceptions in a manner the most 
familiar and impressive, by having been made, through Jesus Christ, 
to flow in utterance from human lips, and to beam in expressive ph}'- 
aiognomy from a human countenance.” 

“ So long as I had nothing before me but the unseen Spirit of God, 
niy mind wandered in uncertainty, my busy fancy was free to expa- 
tiate, and its images filled m3' heart with disquietude and terror. But 
in the life, and person, and history of Jesus Christ, the attributes of 
the Deity are brought down ‘to the observation of the senses ; and I 
can no longer mistake them, wdien in the Son, who is the express 
image of his Father, 1 ^ee them carried home to my understanding by 
the evidence and expression ofhuman organs, — wlien 1 see the kindness 
of the lather, in the tears which fell from his Son at tlie tomb of 
Dazarus, — when I sec his justice blended with his mercy, in the ex- 
clamation, ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,* by Jesus Christ ; uttered with 
atone more tender than the sympathy ofhuman bosom ever prompted, 
while he bewailed the sentence of its desolation, — and in the look of 
energy and significance which he threw upon IVtcM*, I feel the judg- 
ment of God himself flashing conviction upon niy conscience, and 
calling me to repent while his wrath is suspended, and he still w’aitctli 
to be gracious.** 

And it was not a temporary character which he assumed Wc 

bave a Priest on high, who is touched with a fellow-feeling of our in- 
'flrmities. My soul, unable to support itself in its aifrial flight among 
the spirits of the invisible, now reposes on Christ, who stands revealed 
to my conceptions, in tlie figure, the countenance, the heart, the 
sympathies of a man. He has entered within that veil which hung 
over the glories of the Eternal, — and the mysterious, inaccessible throne 
of God is divested of all its terrors, when I think that a friend w ho 
bears the form of the species, and knows its infirmities, is there to 
plead for me.*^ (Sermons, 1812, p. 186.) 

In a word, whether our iiUeniioii be directed to tin* Father, 
the Saviour, or the Comforter; wliethtjr to the Man Jesus Clirist, 
to the Shepherd and Redeemer of Israel, the High Priest of our 
jnofession, the King of Saints, tlie Prophet, the Lawgiver, the 
Mediator between God and man, or the equal of Jehovah; we 
should have a full, distinct, and believing view of divine truth 
in all these aspects. As the divine life comes to be more vigor- 
ous within us, all these views will be more distinct. As it droops 
and flags, they will be more partial, ill-defined, and obscure. 
One view will by no means interfere' with the otlier. Suppose a 
man standing at noon in a chamber with many windows towards 
the south. He goes to one of them, and there he sees the sun 
shining right opposite to him in full splendour. But can he only 
see it at that window ! Far from it. He goes to another, and 
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there he sees the same object ri^ht opposite to him stil). And 
so it will be if he goes to all. Yet there are not many suns, but 
one sun. 

On the contrary, when a person shuts up all his ideas of the 
Godhead in one sweeping and exclusive idea of Unity, and thuit 
gets rid of all those particularities of Christian doctrine which 
can only be real, if the doctrine of the Trinity be real, the man 
wfio says his prayers before a crucifix is nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven than he. R(*fusing to look beyond his own nnscrip- 
tiiral conceptions, and taking that for Christianity wdiich is only 
metaphysical spetuilation of a very V)vd inary kind, he makes a 
return from the Christian lo the Jewish dispensation, from a 
Deity more clearly, to a Deity more obscurely revealed. He is 
brought back, in fact, to the religion of t he sviints who lived 
before the Christian dispensation, wdiicli might do very well for 
them, but is not the religion intended for us. We w ould explain 
oursiivt s. We speak not of the religiwm of those who lived 
beforti the birth of Christ, as in its nature dilferent from the 
religion of the present day. Religion in its nature has always* 
be(‘ii the same ; namely, salvation by grace through faith. Bu 
there is a ddfcrence of modification in Cliristian faith and the 
faith of believers under the Mosaic dispensation. They lived 
before our Lord's crucifixion, death, and resurrection. We live 
aft('r them. They looked forward to ])romises, of which we 
look back u])on tlic performance. When our Lord bowed his 
head upon tlu^ cross, and said, “ It is finished," the thing was 
done. To tlieiii there was an indistinct, to us there is a compa- 
rativc'ly distinct r(*velation. On us the Sun of Righteousness 
is risen. To them he was yet below the spiritual horizon. A 
return, tlurefore, from our faith to ilieirs is a return from open 
day to twilight. 

One ditliculty indeed may be started, w hen we recommend so 
many distinct views of the scheme of salvation, as belonging 
to the ('liristian faith : luimely, “ How are tiiey to be all recon- 
ciled, as uniting in one system of Divine tmth?" But this 
ditUcuity w(; may safely leave to that Being who has eternal 
wisdom to go to w^ork wnth ; and wko, occupying and control- 
ing the whole range of natural and spiritual i;xistence, lias ample 
sjiace to adjust and to bring together whatever appears incon- 
gruous or opposed to our limited capacities. It is our business 
to believe ; it is God's to reconcile. The hesitation of ignorance 
may admit, in some cases, of excuse. The hesitation of unbelief 
is a destroying sin. It is certain," says Milner, that these 
essentials cannot be neglected or despised, without a turpitude 
of heart, wliicl^ the Scripture connects with the final ruin of 
the soul.” (Church History, vol. ii. chap, xvii.) If, in parti* 
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cular, in referring to any of these distinctions in our minds, 
\vhether of persons, of functions, or of doctrines, we will not 
see them in their real importance, then w ill our ideas of all those 
essentials of Christianity fade away, which are only real if these 
distinctions are real. The mediation and intercession of the 
Saviour, the atonement, the purchase, the redemption, the re- 
conciliation, all will come to nothing. First ouj: views oi‘ these 
things will become obscure and undefined. Then, as^ve attempt 
to fix them, they wdll become meagre and curtailed. Then we 
shall begin to say that they are merej^^?/m. Then, in the elusive 
form which w’e liave thus, given them, they will vsooii become 
mere nothings, and vanish from our grasj). Then we shall doubt 
them altogether. Then w^e shall deny them. — And then. — we 
shall not be far from total ajiostasy. 

One great safeguard, under the Divine protection, will be 
a full persuasion of the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. We venture to say, that in the existing nature oi* things, 
a book intended to convey to us a revelation must c.oine to 
•as as plenarily inspired, or it must come to us in vain. We 
say that as long as there is not a full acceptation of a book 
containing a revelation, — as long as there is not an implicit 
admission of the Di\ ine authority of every part of it, — while 
things continue as they are, .it never can convey that revelation. 
For we shall only accept just what we happen to like ; and, as 
to what we do not like, this, we shall say, is the part wliieh is 
not authentic. Therefore we shall just be brought to believe, 
with the book, what we might be brought to believe without it. 
Not one point will be gained with us. Not one article of faith 
will be planted in our minds, but what might equally be planted 
there, without all this apparatus of sending a book to make it 
known. The short measure of our intellect, the uncertain mea- 
sure of our fancy, or the false measure of our inclination, will 
be the measure of our faith. To the extent of this measure we 
may believe, but no further. To the extent of a capacity so 
limited or modified, we may be filled, but no further. All that 
is communicated beyond this must run out as fast as it is poured 
in* We shall admit of being filled up to a certain point, but 
beyond this we can receive nothing. 

On the contrary, there will be every- advantage in a belief in 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. Not merely shall 
we have an advantage over the sceptic, in believing niiuiy pas- 
sages as they stand which he denies or perverts, but even those 
which he agrees to receive with us,*will come on our minds with 
a tenfold greater force than on his. In his heart a thousand 
fences are set up against the authority even q,f a passage of 
admitted genuineness, which against Uie force and weight of 
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])lenary inspiration conld never stand 4in instant. When we 
believe in this plenary inspiration, every expression has its im- 
port, every word its value. There is a readiness to accept the 
sense, which marvellously facilitates the finding of the sense. 

Under the same circumstances, also, there will be a readiness 
to take things in their literal or their obvious meaning. A pas- 
sage may be taken in three ways: — either as signifying exactly 
what it expresses, or more than it expresses, or less* than it 
cxj)resses. Now we venture to offer the following canon for the 
interpretation of Holy Writ: — namely, that every passage of 
Scripture must b(! taken in tlie first ur sec ond of these ways, 
noiK' in the Ihird: that is, that every ])assagc^ either signifies 
exactly what it (expresses, or more than it expresses; — never less 
than it expresses. When the canon first occMirred to us, as a 
rule to assist our private studies, wre apprehended that it required 
some modific/ation. But after consideration and use, w'^e are 
inclined to leave it to be cjualified by the judgment of our read- 
ers, aware that it admits of being misre])resented and misunder- 
stood, but persuaded that those who will give it a fair trial in a 
candid spirit will find it servicd!ible. Some passages wnll of 
course be considered as exceptions to the rule. But even here 
we would recommend a little discrimination before it is rejected. 

And while almost every passage has one or the other of these tw^o 
senses, that is, means either precisely what it expresses, or else, 
more than it expresses, W’e are of opinion that a far greater 
number are of the former description than some persons would 
suppose. On this subject, we shall (p;ote a passage from Hors- 
ley’s letters to Dr. Priestley: — for, in these discussions, we are 
not w'andering from llie Unitarian controversy. 

“ You think the phra55c in question ‘ is similar to other Jewish 
phrases,’ which you think will be allowed to be merely expressive of 
liumanity. 1 fear, Sir, it hath been the custom of late to lay too much 
stiTss upon Jewish idioms, in the exposition of# tlie didactic parts of 
the New Testament. The gospel is a general ravelation.* If it is 
delivered in a style, which is not perspicuous to the illiterate of any 
nation except the Jewish, it is as much locked up from general appre- 
hension, as if the sacred books had been written in the vernacular gib- 
berish of the Jews of that age. The Holy Spirit, which directed the 
apostles and the evangelists to the use of the tongue, which in their 
day was the most generally understood — the Greek, would for the same 
reason, it may be presumed, suggest to them a style which might be 
generally perspicuous. It is tj^crefore a principle with me, that the 
true sense of any phrase in the New Testament is, for the most part. 


ic « t( relij;ion of Christ was an universal relig;iun, and the doctrines of the 
gospel were calculaU^or tlie western a*, well as the eastern hcmiipherc.” See 
Mr. Shepherd's prcfaccto his Free Examination, 
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ifhat may be called a standing sense: tliat which will be the first to 
occur to common people of every country, and in every are : and I am 
apt to think that the difference between this standing sense and thv, 
Jewish sense will, in all cases, be far less than is imagined, or none at 
all ; because, though different languages difler widely in their refined 
and elevated idioms, common speech is in all languages pretty much 
the same.” (liorsley^s fourth letter to Dr. Priestley, sec. S.) 

It will be observed how hostile this passatje is, (as well as 
the canon of ours, ])roposed above,) to that mode of disposing 
of difficult passages of *Scnpture which consists in pronouncing 
them merely figurative. Wo have no objection to calling many 
passages figurative. But merely hgurati vo ” — that is the phrase 
of which we disapprove. Tt sounds as if the thing signified by 
the figure, were sonietliing less, or meaner, or less real, than the 
figure itself. Here our views and Mr. Ward law’s totally coin- 
cide. 

When wc speak of the sacrr/iLtal lan<ruage^ (if I may so express 
myself) of the New Testament, in reference to the death of Christ, it 
V is usual to resolve it all into Jigure and allusion. This, however, is at 
once to deprive the language of iL meaning, and the rites alluded to of 
theirs. It is, besides, to charge the writers with singular folly. No 
idea could well bo simpler, or more easily expressed, than that of a 
prophePs dying to confirm bis testimony, or rather to prove his since- 
rity in delivering it, (for his submitting to sufferings and death could 
prove no more than this,) or even to afford in his own rising from the 
grave, the evidence and the pledge of a future resurrection. Wh}^ 
such language as that whicli has been tjuoted, should be so constantly 
used to express such ideas as those, if these were indeed the ideas 
intended to be conveyed, is a question which can hardly be answered, 
on any principle consistent with the inspiration, or even with the com- 
mon sense of the writers. If the death of Clirist was not an atone- 
ment for sin, — the law and the prophets, Jesus himself, his forerunner, 
and his apostles, all spoke a language which is to me utterly unintelli- 
gible; and which could not have more oHoctually deceived, had it been 
framed for the express purpose of deceptipn/^ (Discourses, p. 204.) 

This way of speaking, surely, is far better than theirs, vvh(> 
.say, for instance, Our Lord died merely to magnify the law 
and to make it honourable — meicly to convince us of God\s 
wrath against sin though these ends were no doubt answered 
and included. The fact we believe to he this: tliat the Bible 
contains spiritual truth conveyed in llie language best calculated 
to convey it. We must not attempt then to mend this convey- 
ance by substituting other language. Every such substitution 
will only put us one step farther from tlie truth. For instance : 
whenever a writer says that a jiassage of Scripture is merely 
figurative, it is usual for him to give, in lieu of it, some other 
explanation of the meaning intended to be Conveyed. Now 
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wl^,we c;|ijtend for is this : — that the explanation thus given is 
nearliie truth as the figure which it supersedes; but that/ 
on the contraryT^t is one degree farther off’. The figure, very 
possibly^ conies short of the thing signified. But the explana- 
tion comes short of the figure, it is dreadful when men thus 
take the gospel of God into their own hands, and modify and 
mitigate it according to their fancies. And the great misfortune 
is, that this way** of getting over passages l)y saying they are 
merchj figurative, most unhappily occupies itself, as if by pre- 
lerencc, upon those very passages which contain doctrines essen* 
tial to our salvation ; doctrines, through the simple acceptation 
of which, our souls are to be delivered from perishing everlast- 
ingly. It strikes therefore at the root of all saving I’aith, and 
introduces obscure, mistrustful, unsatisfying views, upon those 
very points with respect to wdiich our belief ought to be most 
clear, most fearless, most assured, most full, most solid, most 
positive. 

We have a few' more miscellaneous remarks to off’(*r, and shall 
then (ioncliide. Apprehensions have been expressed of a great j 
incr(‘ase of l^nitarianism. Theyttre not felt by us. Dr. Ward- 
law’s apjireliensions for his own country seern equally slight. 
Respecting a very imposm^ catalogue of delegates, who were 
present lit a meeting held at Edinburgh in May, 1815, he makes 
the follovN ing observations. 

“ Tliis is, no doubt, a somewhat formidable list ; and when a person 
reads of delegates, and congregations, and very encouraging accounts, 

he is apt to be not a little startled One of tlie towns mentioned as 

having a delegate present, was left, 1 have been informed, empty of its 
Unitarianism, wlien tlic said delegate took bis departure to attend the 
meeting. Invited for this purpose to Edinburgli, lie complied with the 
invitation, and appeared there as tlie representative oi'— himself ! — and 
gave withal, it may be presumed, a ‘ veiy encouraging account * of 
the progress of Unitarianism in tlie place where he had got and given 
his commission of delegation. In another of these towns, there has 
been discovered a solitary old woman professing Unitarian principles, 
who is not acquainted with any ‘ of that way ’ in the place, besides 
herself. In more places than one, although they have made several 
attempts to gain a footing, tlicir success has been so very small, that 
inquirers after them have hardly been able to discover their e\istcnce; 
from which, (as it is not, in general, their nature, to ' blush unseen,’) 
we ina}^ 1 presume, inl’er, tliat in such places they arc not at lea'^t in 
sufficient numbers to keep one another in countenance. In several of 
these stations J Iiavc heard of .hree, in one of five or six, in another 
of from eight to twelve, in another of seventeen, in another of twenty ; 
the largest number of wbicli I have heard in any place is between twenty 
and thirty, and even this only in one instance; and some of the per- 
sons included in ijfc number, hardly avowed Unitarians, but only 
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\iimquoeii mspecti.^ The ipquiries which have produceu ^uch 

been made at the most considerable of the place&^'enumcA aid, 
Wiiitilh it is, perhaps, more than justice to take as a s.t»r«dard for the rest. 
JboubJe, if you please, the amount in every one of them; and still, 
sutely, there must be some little quackery, in puffing them off as • very 
encouraging accounts.* ** (Reply, p. 3«9.) 

The real grounds for apprehending an extension of Unitarian 
principles will found in the following passage. 

** One of the great leading tendencies of the Unitarian s^^stem is 
the exaltation of man. It flatters the conscious dignit}^ of his nature, 
1 ^ treating as ‘ an old-\vives*-fable * tlie doctrine of original depravity. 
It flatters his pride of intellect, by making Reason the arbitress of the 
dictates of Revelation. It hatters his pride of self-righteousness, by 
assuring him, that his own virtue is to procure his acceptance with God. 
By denying the deity and atonement of Christ, it releases the mind 
from the overwhelming impression of the infinite malignity of sin. By 
exhibiting * a God all mercy,’ softening down the * terrors of the 
Lord,’ and proclaiming an assurance, that none shall finally perish, 
but that all shall ultimately arrive at the enjoyment of everlasting 
happiness, it alleviates the sinner’s apprehension of danger, makes him 
feel more at his case with God, as a Being whose countenance, instead 
of the frown of an offended Judge, wears towards all his creatures the 
amiles of paternal love, and who will not be severe to mark or to punish 
the frailties of his erring children. By denying the existence and in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, it offers incense to the self-sufficiency of 
man, and to the omnipotence of human resolutions and human eiibrts, 
in working out a self-procured salvation.” (Reply, p. 391.) 

Dr. Wardhiw then atsks : ‘‘ If these things be so; — if Unit- 
arianisni be thus consonant with so many of the principles of 
corrupt nature, how comes it to pass tliat it does not meet with 
a more general reception ! That its converts are comparatively 
few; — that, v/ith not many exceptions, its preachers proclairii 
tbeir doctrines to empty pews and echoing walls; — are matters 
of unquestionable notoriety The Doctor gives a satisfactory 
answer to this in([iiiry, sliow ing two of* the principal reasons to 
be, th(* palpable 1‘alsehood of the pretension of Unitarianism to 
be tlie docirimi of the Cil)le, and the circumstance that there are 
wants in the condition of mankind, which Unitarianism does 
not meet. In the midst of the general attention which is now 
begiimiiigto ])c paid to religious subjects, — there is one circum- 
stance, indv^ed, which we think will always prevent the Unita- 
rians obtaining any thing like a share of those who are leaving 
the ranks of the Nofltingarians — theiieatlieii population of coun- 
tries called Christian : — namely^ that those who are anxious to 
embrace Christianity, will prefer something that possesses a few 
of the peculiar marks and tokens of Christianity. A prudent 
housewife, when she has at length determined 'jpon purchasing 
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of domestic economy, generally makes up her mind 
^ jlfOT\o grudge .a little extra expense, but to have the article good 
of its kind. Thus will it be, we think, with those persons in 
the present day who take up a profession of religion. They will 
wish to have a good article. And therefore they will not become 
Unitarians. 

“ But it is, abbvc all, to the providence and the grace of God that 
we must look, for the prevention of the progress of error. The Uni- 
tarians are very boastful of their * day of small things* in Scotland. 
Long may it continue such ! — long, I trust, it shall continue such. It 
is not of their doctrine that God hath tsakl, ‘ It shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I send it.* It is not 
to their ‘ planting,* or to their ‘ watering,* that he has promised to 
‘ give an increase.* They have sown their ' handful,* not of * corn,* 
but of tares; and they are looking for a plentiful crop. But * the 
Lord of the Harvest,* we trust, will disappoint their expectations. 
Their seed wants tlie showers of Divine blessing; and never, either on 
the mountains, or in the valleys of Caledonia, shall it ‘ shake with 
prosperous fruit.’ It shall be ‘ as the grass on the house-tops, which ^ 
witliereth before it groweth up; wherewith the mower fillcth not his 
hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves, his bosom.* ” (Reply, p. 396.) 

Meanwhile let the believers profit by all the instruction 
which the case of the r*nitariau is calculated to afford. Above 
all, let hi ill not be high-minded, but fear. “ Because of un- 
belief th(‘y are broken olf, and tlion staudest by faith.’ — 

Wherefore let liira that thinketh he standeth take heed lost 
he fall.’’ Into not one error have they fallen, into which every 
man living, through the natural blindness and obstinacy of hi« 
heart, is not liable to fall. He who is jirestn vcd from falling, 
after their example, owes it not to any wisdom of his own, but 
to the grace of God: — who is as able to restoi'e them, as he is 
to keep his followers safe. — J jcI the Christian be ware j espe- 
cially, of an irreverent, contesting, criticising, intrusive spirit, 
when he is entering on tlie contemplation of sacred things. 
This will be continually drawing aside ‘liis attention from what, 
is plain to what is obscure in religion — ^tliat is, from what is 
more important to wbat is less so. — For that which is most 
plain, most intelligible, we had almost said most superficial in 
religion, is that which it most intimately concerns us to know. 
An arrogant spirit of criticism, also, will blunt the effect of the 
plain truths of religion, and of plain passages of Scripture, 
even when we give them (Jur attention. For, taking them up 
argumentatively and contentidusly, instead of simply and teach- 
ably, we shall subject them, to speak cliemically, to a rude 
analysis, in the ^^ourse of which the fine etherial spirit which 
tliey containy4hd which^it ought to be our business to extract 
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^^dsecure^ will escape and be lost. — ^There is a fartl4r*d|^t«V 

ibeolop:ical criticism, at the same time, as B’liTffet hii^iw 
served, of acquiring habits of speaking, (and*^T thinking, too, 
>we may add,) with irreverent familiarity of the Supreme Being. 
There is a danger, also, of placing too great a dependance on 
our own knowledge and discernment; and too little on Divine 
power and wisdom, “ Ye do err,” said our Lord, “ not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Now the critic 
often know's the Scriptures, but not the power of God. No- 
thing, as Paley says, is more dangerous limn common literary 
trifling about the Scriptures. But at the same time it must not 
be forgotten, that nothing is more profitable, nothing more 
favourable to our spiritual growth, than a very minute and close 
study of the sucn d text, jirovided it he accompaiiii‘d with hu- 
mility, with prayer, and, above all, with faith in God. 

We are so strongly impressed with the danger of a disputa- 
tive spirit in matters of religion, that we wish to ofler ont* or 
two additional remarks upon the subject. We believe that 
Socinians have it, but not Socinians alone. We sjieak of that 
spirit which takes npeicry subject, connected with religion, 
coiitentiously. We se(i it in their publications, which are 
chiefly controversial : — and indeed, in controversy, it will be 
said, how can (‘v)ntention be avoided? But we must remind 
our readers that wo see it, also, in their discourses. Wo have 
lately read several. And we may safely say, stri]) them of their 
controversial matter, lake away w hat is levadlod at. llu‘ general 
church, strike out political discussion, and ])ohtical allusions, 
and in some cases nothing will remain ; in otlnu’s n(;xt to no- 
thing, or worse than notlnng. The sysUan of their pulpit- 
oratory is altogether a system of attack and defence. D(‘prive 
them of this, and the w hole theology of Uiiitarianism would 
not atiord matter for fifty-two sermons to fill ii]) the year. 
Fatal is it for teachers, when sucli alone is the food which they 
delight to lay luTore their people, fatal is it lor a congrega- 
tion, when such alone is the food by which they are to he at- 
traeUd and held together. 

Ill tile midst of the clamour and contention of contending 
some within the general church, and some without, we 
have iia|)plly one rule ol' diseerriueiit'. The tn*(^ shall be known 
hy its tmits. By lids ^e>t (Jnitarianism niusl fall. 

\vliere, wc again ask, is any thin" resembling the * wonderful 
ch(uipj:s^ which it is so coniidcntly alleged to liavc elfected ‘ in the be- 
ginning of tlie gospel?’ Arc its weapons now, as of old, ‘mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong-holds, casting down ima- 
ginations, and every high thing that exaltetii itseK against the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every ^?j^nght to the obe- 
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It has as yet, indeed,^ only been tried at home — 

ries. Let it, then, be tried abroad. Cni^ry it far 

hence unto the hcitht'n.*’ (Dr. Wardlaw, it seems, when he wrote 
tliis, had not heard of the * very encouraging accounts * from tlie coast 
of Malabar.) “ Let active zeal send forth its missionaries to the 
regions of darkness and of the shadow of death. I will not ask for 
instantaneous and extensive revolutions in the views r.nd characters of 
men ; ” (we feel inclined to whisper — ask for one missionary and five 
hundred pounds;) — “for altars overturned, temples deserted, and 
bonfires of magical books. These, I should he told, di<tinguishcd the 
days of miraculous evidence. But I mil ask, first of all, for the mani- 
festation of apostolic benevolence,” (five hundred pounds,) and 
apostolic zeal,” (one missionary,) “ amongst tliosc who arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive possession of apostolic principles, — of the 
gospel in its original purity and simplicit}’. Paul’s ‘spirit was stirred 
in him, when he saw the city (Athet\s) wholly given to idolatry.’ Let 
us sec some stii rings of tliis deep concern for tlie glory of a dis- 
honoured Deit3% and of this melting compassion for the souls of de- 
luded and perishing men. Can those principles he the same with 
I’aul’s, which allow the professors of them to sit still in listless apathy, 
while they view a world given to idoLatrv ? — making no attemj)ts them^ 
selves to turn men from idols t(f the living God, and deridinj^, as 
visionary enthusiasm, the missionary efforts of others? it is useless to 
ask for the r//ccis of such attempts, while the attempts tliemselves 
have not been made.” (Beply, p. 403.) 

Real (levoluni ^vill alone settle our views, luid brin:^' us to tlie 
kiiovvl(;(lge of the truth. Jfaiiy man will do the will of God, 
he siiall know of the doctrine, whetlier it be of God.^’ A siib- 
iiiissioii of tlu- will, then, to the will of God is the lliiiiu’ that is 
wanted. The nay in wliieh e are required to walk may ap- 
])ear diflieult. Ihit the reason is, because we lia^e not obe- 
dieiiib, < inen‘(l iqion it. Tire v, avfarini; men, thongli fools, 
shall not (ui- tluu’ein.’' Tliat is, they who aeteally set out on 
tht‘ joiniiey, thougii simple piusous, sliall find tliat dillieailties 
clear away as they go on. Were we all really intent in our 
hearts upon seeking the will of (jod, and being coinbrnK'd to 
it, and did we all really “ take delighf in approaching to him,’’ 
we sliould soon find that, as to matters of liigher importance, 
we liad begun to be of one mind ; and, as to matters of inferior 
importimca*, they eonld not make us fall out, (:ven though w(^ 
differed upon them. Scf also, ou the oilier liand, the want of 
any real desin' to draw nigh to God through the Saviour, to 
find his will and to do it.^ is the cause of licresies and schisms. 
We will not come unto tlie light that we may have liglit. This 
is tlie condemnation, that liglit is come into the world, and 
men hived darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. re:®(*v(‘ry one that doeth evil liateth the light, nei- 
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ther Cometh to the light, lest his deeds shoi^ 

But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that 
be made manifest that they are wrought in GcfCI?^ 

Another conclusion in which we have been confirmed in our 
attention to the Socinian controversy, is this : — that there is no 
medium between a full acceptation of the truths of the gospel, 
on the one hand, and downright infidelity, by wliich we mean 
downright Atheism, on the other. Wherev^er we are between 
these two extreme points, whether Arians, Pelagians, Socinians, 
Deists, or Freethinkers, to one or the other we are most cer- 
tainly tending. There may be spots in this wide and desert 
interval where we may continue awhile ; but there is no place 
of fixed abode, no place where we can settle. Either we shall 
go on from faith to faith, daily growing and advancing in the 
knowledge and the l(ne of (jod, or else we shall gc> on from 
<leclivity to declivity, constantly abandoning one pcjint of 
Scriptiire after another in our hearts, and gradually tending to 
the land of darkness and of the shadow of death. We* find 
• ^society, accordinglvj iu the present day, gradually drawing off 
in two opposit(! directions, aiicl'forming into two graiid and ad- 
verse groups, to oix; of w hicli (vach of us, wdio has not yet made 
lus decision, is unquestionably approacliiiig. The distinction 
is constantly becoming not only more and more perceptible, 
but more and more real — less a distinction in terms and in party- 
names, more a distmctioii in essentials — less a meu’C distinction 
betw^eeii high church and low cdiurcli, (>rth(>dox and e \ ange lical, 
conformist and non-conformist — more a distinction betwa^en 
religious and irreligious, between the godly and the enemies of 
godliness, between the wlicat and tlie tares, betvvecm those who 
know God and those who knenv liim not, between those wlio 
labour for the extension of tlie gospel and those who oppose it, 
between those who trust in a Saviour and those who trust in 
themselves, bfilAveen those who believe what God says in the 
Bible and those who believe it not, bttAveen those who prize 
the essential tnitlis of Christianity and those who revile them, 
betw'eeu those who love the Lord ns Ciirist in sincerity, and 
those who would crucify him afresh il'ho wone to a]>|)ear among 
them and they were able. Such is tlie grand division whic.li is 
now beginning to show itself in society. Any attempt to re- 
main neutral is an attempt which rajiidly consigns us to the 
worse alliance, indeed jiroves that in reality w e already belong 
to it. * 

Under these circumstaiuos, we-insist on the necessity ofa 
separation, on the part of tlie Christian, from the world of the 
ungodly and the unbelieving. Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch rh^iitihe unclean 
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apart from an apostate world, '' Come out of 
hcA, Iny purple, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of Jier plagues.” 

In the apostolic and primitive times the church of Christ was 
one. But, witli the strictest internal union, a decided distinc- 
tion was kept up between the general church and heretics. In 
fact there never can be any real union of heart among believers, 
except in the sahne df'gree as there is a real separation from in- 
fidels. The member of the primitive church stood apart from 
the unbeliever with holy fear, wdiile the unbeliever said ac- 
knowledge us,” and eagerly pressed to be received. And so it 
must be again. So it one day will*b*e. It cannot be that the 
Redeemer revisit his chinch upon earth, till slve again be one. 
To stand apart in this manner may ])e deemed pharisaical, or 
even unkind. And iJiose who follow a difiererit course may be 
called candid by a world which feels itself in. no small degree 
accommodated by tli(?ir liberality. But, “ What communion 
fiath light with darkiu ss i Or what part hath he that Oelieveth 
wdth an infidel?” ^ 

On those various classes of Cliristians who are comprehended^^ 
under the name of Orthodox Dissenters, wo would especially 
impress these considerations. We incan tliose who are not in 
communion with the cstablislimcnl, yet so far liold the truth 
upon essential points, that they may be considered as consti- 
tuting, with the faithful members of the Church ol* England, 
the general Churcli of Christ. Why, we ask then, should they 
in any instance form an unnatural alliance, or maintain an un- 
natural union with men, who deny tlie supremacy of tliat Being,, 
to whom tliey look for salvation? That vvhicli should unite the 
orthodox dissenter witli the fiiithfid member of the estahlish- 
meut, is a community of religious principles, a community of 
faith, a community of liope. That wliicii doe>, we fear, too 
often unite liim with the unbeliever, is a community ol political 
interests. Would it be*found, then, if it*caiu(' to the pull, that 
the latter tie is the stronger We are unwilling to think it pos- 
s?ible. — May no secular injustice, no ecclesiastical bigotry, no 
spiritual wickedness in high places,” no ill-judged abuse from 
the pulpits of the establishment, retard that re-uuion, which is 
so devoutly to be wished and which must some day or other 
take place, of all the members of Christ’s numerous and divided 
family. 
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Art. VI. — Kenilicorlh. A Romance. By the A^ithor of “Wa- 

vcrlcy, Ivaiihoe, &c.” 'Hirec vols. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh. 1821. 

Wii do not intend a serious criticism upon this Romance ; 
having ricilhcr room nor inclination for more than a few re- 
marks. The truth is, that when we find literature in any of its 
departments taking the form of a mere trading adventure, we 
look upon it as scarcely within our jurisdictinn. It becomes ra- 
ther a subject of calculation than criticism. The author and pub- 
lisher, in such a case, have the same motive, the same interest, and 
the same success. If the object of a writer is simply to coin his 
brain into money; or, in other words, to turn out a saleable per- 
formance, he has a right to say to his critic, you must try me with 
reference to my jirofessed object; my work is good or bad accord- 
ing as it is framed to acliiove its purpose: (juarrel with niy purjiose 
if you plea..e, but I can not be said to have executed my work 
''•amiss, if I Inuemado it ade<]iialc to the end 1 proposed to myselJ’ 
ill pre|)aring it. Now we cannot l)ut think that this is something 
like tlie ease of the Author of llie Ilomance of Kenilworth.’* 
But still w'e must not allow liim all the benefit of the argument. 
There is alw ays so much of genius in whatever he does, and the 
eminent intellectual station he holds gives him so much power 
over oiir national litcM-aturo and llic public taste, that we cannot 
consider him as I’raneliised from our cognizance bj the voluntary 
degradation ol' his talents, Soir.e men may escape us like the 
cuttle fish by iiiuddy;ing the medium through which they move; 
but the Autlior of “ Kcjiil worth floats Iik(‘ thedol})hin, with his 
back above the clericnt in which he takes his })astimc. 

‘M'venilworth ” is a tedious peidoiinaijcc. TJie staple of llie 
story, w'hicih is v^rv meagre, is draw n out into thready details of 
sempiternal }>ioli\ity. The event on which it is Joundeil is thus 
related in J\Iiss Aikin’s very inleresiing’Meinoirs of the court of 
Elizabeth: 

“ Just wlii-a the ^vhi^Jn■^ccl scandal of the court had apprized him 
liOTV obvious to all heliolders the jiarll.dity of’ his sovereign laid 
become ; — fir? t, when her rejection ol* the proposals of so many 
foreign princes Ij^ul confirmed the suspicio.i that her heart Iiad given 
Itself at home ; — jn't, in short, when every thing conspiied to sanction 
hopes, wdiich, under any other circumstances, would have appeared no 
less visiomuy than piesumjjtucnsj — at tlic very juncture moat favour- 
able to his amljition, but most periloun to his reputation, lord Robert 
Dudley lost Ids wife, ami by a fate equally sudden and mysterious. 

“ This unfortunate lady had been sent l)y her husband, under the 
conduct of »Sir Richard Varney, one of Iiis ivtainefs but for w’hat 
reason, or under wduit pretext does not app**ar ; — to Cih^ nor House, 
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, .. sWitary mansion inhabited by Anthony Foster, also a 
dependent Dudley’s^ and bound to him by particular obligations. 
Here she soon C4rr£r met with her death ; and Varney and Forster, 
who appear to have been alone in the house with lier, gave out that it 
happened by .an accidental fall do%vn stairs; but this account, from 
various causes, gained so little credit in the neighbourhood, that reports 
of the most sinister import were quickly propagated. These discourses 
soon reached th^ ears of Tiiomas Lever, a prebendary of Coventry, 
and a very conscientious person, who immediately addressed to the 
secretaries of state an earnest letter, still extant, beseeching them to 
cause strict inquiry to be made into the case, as it was commonly 
believed that the lady had been murdered; but he mentioned no par* 
ticular grounds of this belief; and it cannot now be ascertained whe- 
ther any stepswere taken in consequence of his application. If there 
W’cre, they certainly produced no satisfactory explanation of the cir- 
cumstance ; for not only ilie popular voice, which was ever hostile to 
Dudley, continued to accuse him as the contriver of her fate, but 
Cecil liimsell’, iii a memorandum, drawn up some years after, of reasons 
against the (|uccn’s making him her hushancl, mentions among other 
objections, ‘ that he is iiifamed by the deatii of' his wife.’ 

“ Whether tlu’ thorough investigation of* this matter was evaded by 
the ai tiflces of Dudley, or whether his enemies, finding it impracti- 
cable to bring tlu' crime Iiomc to bim, found it more adviseablc volun- 
tarily to drop the enquiry ; certain it is, that the queen was never 
brought in any manner to lake cognizance of the atfair ; and that the 
credit of Diuiley continued as high with her as ever. But in the opinion 
of the country, the favoui ite passed ever after for a dark designer, capable 
of perpetrating any secret villany in furtlierance of bis dt'signs, and 
skilful enougli to conceal his atrocity under a cloak of artifice and hy- 
pocrisy impervioiiN to the partial eye of bis royal mi>trcss, though pe- 
netrated by all tlic w orld besides. This idea of his character caused 
him afterwards to he accu-cd of practising against tlie lives of several 
other j)er.sons wdio w'ere ohservcal to peiii.Ii opportunely for his pur- 
poses. hkich of these charges will be particularly rxamined in its proper 
place; but it ought here to be observed, that not one of them appears 
to be snpjiorted by so many circumstances of prol)ability as the first; 
and even in support of tliis^o direct evidence has ever been adduced.’^ 

1 lislorians are })roUy w’cli agreed that the Earl of Leicester 
was unvvorLli}^ of his high fortunes. But a favourite is proverbially 
without a IVieud, and it is well known that that exalted noble- 
man had many enemies ; it may, therefore, be reasonably doubted, 
whether his true cluiractcT has been iioneslly banded down tons. 
That he abounded in those dazzling qualities which arc so apt to 
engage the admiration of twonien, the nolorious parts of his his- 
tory suflicicntly attest ; and tliat he excelled in the arts ot dissi- 
mulation and persuasion can as little be doubted, when it is 
remembered that he maintained an ascendant interest in the 
mind of lilizal'^tli during a period of 30 years, amidst a variety 
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of faults and failures, personal and ’political,^; witli .n 

abundance filling the court of bis mistress, ivatchlug bis actions 
and words, and lavourcd with opportunities oi^CDnstruing them 
to bis disadvantage. 

The Author of the work before us has a genius that will 
not yield to the stubborn verities of history, nor, indeed, 
would it consist with the professetl purpose of his productions 
so to do; but we cannot feel that it is quite allowable to take 
tbe recorded characters of history for the actors in his ima- 
mnary scenes. To bring before us strong and lively portraits of 
the prevailing manners of any epoch in our annals, by giving a 
particular date to a story, and accommodating a fictitious nar- 
rative to the political events of that period, without any tampering 
with real events or characters, seems not only a justifiable, but a 
profitable use of history; it may contribute to a juster and 
clearer apprehension of the progress of manners and knowledge 
as they have })assed through their several stages, and thus add 
materially to the interest and attraction of our domestic chro- 
.^nicies; but where the veritable personages, whose actions and 
principles, moral and political, *hold a distinguished place in our 
records, and who are before the tribunal of posterity for the ope- 
rative share they have had in transactions, the consequences of 
which we may lie yet experiencing, are made to figure in a fic- 
titious narrative as heroes and heroines, it docs appear to us 
that the authentic truths as well as the retributive justic(‘ of his- 
tory arc treated with too little regard. The drama, it is true, has 
always exercised this right over the property of history; but 
poetry and liistory run in a course so different, that there is no 
danger of their streamsintermingling; they arc as far apart as fact 
and effect, feeling and information, actual and possible existence: 
poetr}^ has a world of her own, over which she rules with a magic 
sceptre, giving what form or size she pleases to all the beings 
which are subject to her dominion ; but a story in the form of 
prosaic narrative, and ostensibly an account of things as they 
hjippencd, sometimes rigidly, sometimes imperfectly true, making 
little appeal to the imagination, and approaching the heart by 
the closest semblance of reality, if it assumes for its agents actual 
historical persons, and adopts attested and notorious facts for the 
basis of its fiction, encroaches, as it appears to us, somewhat too 
rudely u|)on the severe, we had almost said the consecrated and 
exclusive province, of our National Annals. 

Of Leicester, history has given us a pretty correct and con- 
sistent portrait. The novel before us, in the warped and fabri- 
cated account which it has presented of that artful and ambitious 
man, has compounded a character of great incongruities, and 
properties very irreconciicable. He is at once a finished dissem* 
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lover, a dastardly courtier, and a redoubted 
son ordiivalrys penetrating and circumspect to a proverb, and the 
dupe of a most transparent knave ; for such Richard Varney, we 
think, must be taken to be, in spite of the efforts of the author to 
paint him otherwise. Supposing Leicester to have been anxious 
to wear out the life of his unhappy lady by ill-treatment, or to 
get rid of her by some more compendious method, as the case is 
represented in history, the miscreants to whose keeping he com- 
mitted her, were properly selected ; but the manner ot’his disposing 
of her, while he pursued his game of ambition at court, was per- 
fectly at variance with the devoted affeclioii which the novel re- 
presents him as entertaining towards her. 

Queen Elizabeth’s character is exhibited in the broad lines in 
which history has prescnterl Ikt to posterity. '^I'hc author of the 
romance, has taken her much as he found her. She is the Queen 
Elizabeth upon record ; never the mere woman wlicrc it was ne- 
cessary to he llie Queen, but the woman thoroughly and empha- 
tically, whenever she could afford or venliirc to bo such. The 
characteristics both ofthe w'oman and ihe Queen are exhibited, 
with the exaggerations in which writers of romances claim the 
privilege of indulging; and w^c cannot help thinking that the 
palpable extravagance of some of the compliments addressed to 
her, look very much like that sort of jesting with the weak part 
ofanotl'icr,wdiich in the lounger’s vocabulary is called quizzing.’^ 
After all, however, it must be admitted, that the character of this 
great Queen, which tliis book presents, is necessarily verv uri- 
iinished. We sec nothing of her in the great transactions of her 
reign; and perhaps it was hardly fair towards her memory to 
represent her only under circmnstanccs to display her Ibiblcs. 

In those particulars of this gloomy story w hich history informs 
us least about, the author is most to be commended, probably be- 
cause more his own master, and more at liberty to indulge his 
powerful imagination. Tlie melancholy of Sir Hugh Robsart, 
the lather of Amy, whom, wdth the aid of *\^irney, the Earl of 
T^cicester had enticed from her home, ajid from her first en- 
gagements, is depicted with an exquisite pencil. The Earl had 
married his daughter : though with tliis iket the father does not 
appear to have been made acquainted ; and both himself, and the 
young man to whom she lyid been betrothed, almost to the con- 
clusion of the story, remain under the impression that Varney had 
been the author of the calamity and the disgrace. 

Sir Hugh Robsart is the Sir Roger de Coverley of that day, 
with a keener addiction to the.chase, and a harsher sort of rusti- 
city, blended wdth the pride of family and martial descent. The 
description of the gloom into which he falls ^on account of hia 
daughter’s clor'jmcnt, is in the best style of this master. His 
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E ^duol estrangement from all his favourite "apathy, 

rgetfulness, and moody vacancy of spirits, arc indicated "by the 
most natural and affecting train of incidents. 

The character of Amy herself is the great defect of the per- 
formance. It is in no keeping. The general dignity to which it 
seems to lay claim, has no support from the circumstances ofher 
story, as obsurcly traced by the author. It seems that she had 
been betrothed to Tressilian, a young person of engaging cjualities; 
virtuous, dignified, and brave; but it appears that this amiable 
person had hurt his interest with her by acting the part of her 
precc})tor, so that she found it impossible to feel for him any 
higher sentiment than esteem, though her father loved him us 
his own child. From such a father, and such a lover, the young 
lad}^, Avithout much scruple, eloped with a 3"oung lord, of whom 
she could know notliing, but that lie was sprung from a stock 
but little famed for virtuous principles, and was himsell* a young 
aspirant after court favour, moving in scenes that leit to the 
secluded maiden little ho{)c of constauey in love, or fidelity 
in marriage. 

All that is graceful, or commanding, or fiiscinating in woman, 
is designed to be exemplified in this ill-starred heroine, but we 
cannot think the author has succeeded in liis j)iirpose. The 
first time the Karl and the fair Amy, liis CkniiUess, are brought 
together before tlie reader, is in the gloomy mansion at Caimnor, 
where she resided coiiceah'd from the world, under custody of 
the misercanl, Anthony Foster; and it is tlius that the Countess 
is made to comlbrt herself. 

‘‘ There was some little displeasure and confudon on the Countess's 
brow, owing to her struggle with Varney's pertinacity ; but it wa^' ex- 
changed for an expres'-ion of the purest joy and alfeetiou, as slie threw 
herself into the arms of the noble stranger who entered, and clasping 
him to lier bosom, exclaimed, ‘ At length — at length thou art cornel’ 
“ Varuey discreetly itlidrew as lnt» lord entered, and Janet was 
about to do the same, when her mistress signed to her to remain. She 
took her place at the farther end of the apartment, and remained 
standing, as if ready for attendance. 

“ Meanwhile, the Earl, for lie was of no inferior rank, returned his 
lady's caress witli the most nffeclioirate ardour, but afiected lo resist 
when she strove to take his cloak from him. 

‘ Nay,' sht‘ said, ‘but 1 vvill unirrantle you — 1 must see if you 
have kept vour word to me, and come as the great Earl men call thee, 
and not as heretofore like a private cavalier/ 

“ ‘Thou art like tlie rest of the world,* Amy,* said the Earl, suffer- 
ing lier to prevail in the playful contest ; ‘ the jewels, and leathers, 
and silk, are more to them than the man whom they adorn — many a 
poor blade looks ga^ in a velvet scabbard/ 

“ ‘ But so cannot men say of thee, thou noble liarl/ said bis lad}'. 
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as tUc clotii>.\lro[>p(;d the floor, and shewed him dressed as princes 
when they ride abroad; tliou art the good and well-tried steel, whose 
inly worth deserves, yet disdains, its outward ornaments. Do not 
think Amy^can love thee better in this glorious garb, than she did 
when she gave,hcr heart to him who wore the russet brown cloak in 
the woods of Devon.' 

‘ And thou too,’ said the Earl, as gracefully and majestically he 
led his beautiful Countess toward the chair of state which was prepared 
for them both, — * thou too, my love, hast donned a dress which be- 
comes thy rank, though it cannot improve thy beauty. What think’st 
thou of our court taste P ' 

The lady cast a sidelong glance npon the jjreat mirror as they passed 
it by, and then said, ‘ 1 know not how it is, but 1 think not of my own 
person, while I look at the reflection of thine. Sit thou there,’ she 
said, as they approached the chair of state, ‘ like a thing for men to 
worship and to wonder at.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, love,’ said the Earl, ‘ if thou wilt share my state w'ith me.* 

“ ‘ Not so,* said the Countess; ‘ I will sit on this footstool at thy 
feet, that 1 may spell over thy splendour^ and learn, for the first time, 
how princes arc attired.* 

And with a childish wonder, which her youth and rustic education 
rendered not only excusable but decoming, mixed as it was with a 
delicate shew of the most tender conjugal aftbetion, she examined and 
admired from head to foot the noble form and princely attire of him, 
who formed tlie proudest ornament of tlie court of England’s Maiden 
Queen, renowned as it was for splendid courtiers, as well as for wise 
counsellors, llegarding affectionately his lovely bride, and gratified 
by her unrepressed admiration, the dark eye and noble features of the 
Earl expressed passions more gentle than the commanding and aspir- 
ing look, which usually sate upon his broad forehead, and in the pierc- 
ing brilliancy of his dark eye, and be smiled at the simplicity which 
dictated the questions she put to him concerning the various ornaments 
w ith which he was decorated. 

“ ‘ Tlie embroidered strap, as thou callest if, around my knee,’ he 
said, ‘ is the I’nglish (xartor, an ornament which kings ai*e proud to 
wear. Sec, here is the star which belong^ to it, and here the 
Diamond (ieorge, the jewel of the Order. You have heard how King 
Edward and the Countess of Salisbury’ 

“ ‘ O, I know all that tale,* said the Countess, slightly blushing, ‘and 
how a lady’s garter became the proudest badge of English chivalry.* 

“ ' Even so,* said the Earl ; ‘ and this most honourable Order I liad 
the good hap to receive at the same time with three most noble asso- 
ciates, the Duke of Norfolk^ the Marquis of Northampton, and the 
Earl of Rutland, I was the lowest of the four in rank — but what then ? 
— he that climbs a ladder must begin at the first round.’ 

“ ' But this other fair coll&r, so richly wrought, with some jewel 
like a sheep hung by the middle attached to it, what,* said the young 
Countess, ‘ does that emblem signify p ’ 

“ ‘ This collar,’ ^aid the Earl, ‘ with its double fusilles interchanged 
with these knobs, which are supposed to present flint-stones, sparkling 
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nMIvifitie, and sustaining tUe jewel you inquire ahoufC, is the ** badge of 
l9ie«sioble Order of the Golden Fleece, once appertaining*' to the 
House of Burgundy. It hath high privileges, m 3 ' Amy, belonging to 
k, this most noble Order; for even the King of Spain hhnself, who 
bath now succeded to the honours and demesnes of Burgundy, may 
not sit in judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, 'unless by 
assistance and consent of the Great Chapter of the Order.’ 

* And is this an Order belonging to the cruel King of Spain ? * said 
the Countess. < Alas ! my noble lord, that }'ou will defile your noble 
E-nglish breast by bearing such an emblem ! Bethink you of the most 
unhappy Queen Mary’s days, when this same PhiHp held sway with 
her in England, and of the pi*es which were built for our noblest, and 
our wisest, and our most truly sanctified prelates and divines — And will 
you, whom men call the standard-bearer of the true Protestant faith, 
be contented to wear the emblem and mark of such a Romish tyrant 
as he of Spain ? * 

* O, content you, my love,' answered the Earl ; ‘ we who spread 
Our sails to gales of court-favour, cannot alway s display the ensigns we 
love the best, or at all times refuse sailing under colours which we like 
not. Believe me, I am not the less good Protestant, that for policy I 
must accept the honour offered m^e by Spain, in admitting me to this 
his highest order of knighthood. Besides, it belongs properly to 
Flanders ; and Egmont, Orange, and others, have pride in seeing it 
displayed on an English bosom.’ 

** < Nay, my lord, you know your own path best,’ replied the Countess. 

♦ And this other collar, to what country does this fair jewel belong? ’ 

** * To a very poor one, my love,’ replied the Earl ; ‘ this is the 
Order of Saint Andrew, revived by the lust James of Scotland. It 
was bestowed on me when it was thought the young widow of France 
add Scotland would gladly have wedded an English baron ; but a free 
cenronet of England is worth a crown matrimonial held at the humour 
of a woman, and owning only the poor rocks and bogs of the north.’ 

** The Countess paused, as if vrhat he last said had excited some pain- 
ful but interesting train of thought ; and, as she still remained silent, 
tiie FIarl proceeded. # 

* And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, and 3 'ou have seen 
ycnir vassal in such of his trim array as accords with riding vestments ; 
for robes of state and coronets are only for princely halls.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said the Countess, ‘ my gratified wish has, as usual, 
given rise to a new one.’ 

“ * And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny ? ’ said the fond 
haeband. 

^ I wished to see my Earl visit this' obscure and secret bower,* 
said the Countess, * in all his princely array, and now, methinks, 1 
long to sit in one of his princely halls, ai^ see him enter dressed in 
sober russet, as when he won poor Amy Robsart’s heart.’ 

* That is a wish easily granted,’ said the Earl— ^ the sober russet 
shall be donned to-morrow if you will.’ 

* But shall I,’ said the lady, * go with you to ^ne of your castles, 

t»r see how the richness of 3 'oar dwelling w^l correspond with your 
peasant habit ? ’ ^ 
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u < Why» Amy,’ said the Ear], lookif\g around, ' are not these 
apartments decorated with sufficient splendour i I gave the most un- 
bounded order, and, methinks, it has been indifferently well obeyed — 
but if tliou canst tell me aught which remains to be done, 1 will in- 
stantly give direction.’ 

* Nay, my lord, now you mock me,’ replied the Countess ; * the 
gaiety of this rich lodging exceeds my imagination as much as it' does 
Hiy desert. But shall not your wife, my love — at least one day soon — 
be surrounded with the honour, which arises neither from the toils or 
the mechanic who decks her apartment, nor from the silks and jewels 
with which your generosity adorns her, but which is attached to her 
place among the matronage, as the avpwjed wife of England’s noblest 
Earl ? ’ 

‘ One day?’ said her husband, — ‘ Yes, Amy, my love, one day 
this shall surely happen; and, believe me, thou canst not wish for 
that day more fondly than I. With what rapture could 1 retire from 
labours of state, and cares and toils of ambition, to spend my life in 
dignity and lionour on my own broad domains, with thee, my lovely 
Amy, for my friend and companion ! But, Amy, this cannot yet be ; 
and these dear but stolen interviews, arc all 1 can give to the loveliest ^ 
and the best beloved of her sex.’ ” ^ (Vol. i. p. — 154.) 

We cannot say that the above conversation is just that which 
is calculated to raise our respect for this young female to tlie 
height which is required to enable her to carry all our sympa- 
thies along with her. At another time we have the following 
portrait of the heroine. 

“ Varney entered her dressing apartment, where she sat arrayed Jn 
her native loveliness, adorned with all that Janet’s art, and a rich aud 
tasteful undress, could bestow. But the most beautiful part of her 
attire was her beautiful and luxuriant light-brown locks, which floated 
in such rich abundance around a neck that resembled a swan’s, and 
over a bosom heaving with anxious expectation, which communicated 
a hurried tinge of red to her whole countenance.” (Vol- ii. 240, 24d.) 

These minute descriptions of dress and deportment are vexy 
frequent in most of this author’s romances, and we think they 
are among his least pardonable excesses, because they appear to 
be too much connected with the art of expanding his matter to 
the complement of a certain number of pages, in fulfilment of 
the bookseller’s expectations. 

It is not very easy to represent a young lady under the in- 
fluence of violent anger without some expense to the charms of 
her person. This author has ventured upon the undertaking to 
combine the graces and* the furies in a subserviency to the ex- 
pression of exalted beauty in*the following description. 

When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the door 
finding his teeth, with an expression in wlvtch rage, and shame, and 
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fear» had each their share. The Countess stood in the midst of bcr 
apartment like a juvenile Pythoness^ under the influence of the pro* 
pnetic fury. The veins in her beautiful forehead started into swoln 
blue lines through the hurried impulse of her articulation — her 
cheek and neck glowed like scarlet — her eyes were lik^ those of an 
imprisoned eagle, flashing red lightning on the foes whom it cannot 
reach with its talons. Were it possible for one of the graces to have 
been animated by a Fury, the countenance could not ^avc united such 
beauty with so much hatred, scorn, defiance, and resentment. The 
gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice and looks, and alto- 
gether presented a spectacle which was at once beautiful and fearful ; 
ao much of the sublime had the energy of passion united with the 
Countess Amy’s natural lovelmess. Janet, as soon as the door was 
open, ran to her mistress ; and more slowh", yet with more haste than 
he was wont, Anthony Foster went to llichard Varney. 

“ * In the Truth’s name, what alls your ladyship ? ’ said the former. 

* What, in the name of Satan, have you done to her?’ said 
Foster to his friend. 

“ ‘ Who, I ? — nothing/ answered Varney, but with sunken head 
and sullen voice ; * nothing but communicated to her her lord’s com- 
‘ mands, which if the lady list not to obey, she knows better how to 
answer it than I may pretend to do.' 

* Now, by Heaven, Janet I’ said the Countess, ‘ the false traitor 
lies in his throat ! He must needs lie, for he speaks to the dishonour 
of my noble lord — he must needs lie doubly, for he speaks to gain 
ends of his own, equally execrable and unattainable.’ 

‘ You have misapprehended me, lady,' said Varney, w^itli a sulky 
species of submission and apology ; ‘ let this matter rest till your pas- 
sion be abated, and 1 will explain all.’ 

< TIiou shalt never have an opportunity to do so,’ said the Coun- 
tess. — ‘ Look at him, Janet. He is fairly dressed, hath the outside of 
a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade me it was my lord’s 
pleasure — nay, more, my wedded lord's commands, that 1 should go 
with him to "Kenilw'orth, and before the Queen and nobles, and in 
presence of my own w^edded lord, that I should acknowledge him 

him there — that very cloak- brushing, shoe-cleaning fellow — him 

there, my lord’s lacquey^ for my liege lord and husband ; furnishing 
against myself, great* God! whenever I was to claim my right and 
my rank, such wxapons as w'ould hew my just claim from the root, 
and destroy my character to be regarded as an honourable matron of 
the English nobility ! ’ 

‘ You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear this lady,’ 
answered Varney, taking advantage of the pause which the Countess 
had made in her charge, more for lack of breath than for lack of 
matter.— ‘ You hear that her heat only objects to me the course which 
our good lord, for the purpose to keep xiertairi matters secret, sug- 
gests in the very letter which she holds in her hands.’ 

“ Foster here attempted to interfere witli a face of authority, which 
he thought became the charge entrusted to him, ‘ !^ay, lady, 1 must 
needs say you are hasty in this — Such deceit is not utterly to be con- 
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clcrftnc'cl w-licn practised for a rlglitoons end; and thus even the patri- 
arch Abraham feigned Sarah to be his sister when they went down 
to Egypt/ 

* Ay, sir,^ answerccl the Countess ; ^ !)nt God rebuked tliat deceit 
even in the father of his chosen people, by t!)e mouth of tlic lieathen 
Pharaoh. Out upon you, ih.at will read Scripture only to copy those 
things which are held out to us as warnings, not as examples! ' 

‘ Jiut Sarah flieputed riot tlie will of her husband, an ft. bo 3'our 
pleasure,’ said Foster, in reply ; ‘ but did as Abrahaiji eomniandcd, 
calling her&elf his sister, that it might be well with her huvshand for 
lier sake, and that his soul might live because of her beauty/ 

“ ‘ No.v, so Heaven pardon me mv Nsole^s anger,’ nnswerid tl:c 
Countess, ‘ thou art as (laring a hypocrite as yonder fello.v is an im- 
pudent deceiver. Never will 1 believe that the rafale Dudlcv gave 
coLintt nance to so dastardly, so dlsiionourablo a plan. 'I'ims I 
tread tm his infamy, if his indeed it he, and tine; destroy its remem- 
brance for e'^er ! ’ 

“ So saying, she tore in t>ieces Leicester’s letter, and ^tamiJC'iL In 
tlie extremity oi‘ iarpatiiMicc, as if slie would have annihiluled the 
minute fiML^irienfs into whicii she had rent it. 

“ ‘ Ih'ur witness/ said Varney, cpHectin.g hlmseif, ‘ she has torn 
sny lord’s hitter, in order to Imrthen me witii the scheme of liis> devis- 
ing; and allliongli it promisi*s novight hut fi.ingnr and trou!>le to me, 
sljc would iay it to my cliarge, as if I had any purpose of mine own 
in it/ 

“ ‘ 'I'liou licst, tliou treacherot;-. slave!' said Counter's Amy, ;a 
spite of Janet’s attempts to Leep her silent, in tl;e sad ie -esight ri../ 
lier vehemence migl'.t only l\irni‘/i icans against* l;ero ‘ii'. ‘ Tiiou 

best/ she coutinned — ‘Let me gi), Janet — Wi-re it tin; la'J \v{;rd i 
]jave to >pealv, he lies — he had his own Ibul <’nds to sei h ; and !/ro>i/ie.‘ 
he would Iiave displayed tlrem, !? id my nasa-ion perm.ltetl 1.) pre- 
serve tlie silence wliicli at encoiuMged liim to unfvU’d *, .ie pre- 
jecls/ 

Madam,’ said Varners overwhelmed in fpile of his ef rontcry, 

‘ I ciUreat yon to believe yourself mis'taht'n.’ 

“ ‘ As soon will J believe hh;ht darlme'--;. Ha'-^e [ dr.mh of oblivion ? 
Do I not remember former passages, wiiich, known to Leicester, IiaJ 
given thee tlie preferment of a g;illows, ins<ea I 01' tlie- honour of liis 
intimacy. — 1 would I wore a man hut ibr five i.unntes 1 U wa re space 
enougli to inaLe a craven like th.ee confess his villainy, iiut go — 
begone — Tell thy master, that when i take ihi^lbiil course to which 
such scandalous deceits as tluyi hast recommended on his behalf must 
necessarily lead me, I wall give him a rival something woriiiy ol' the 
name. He shall not be supplanted by an ignominious lacquey, whose 
best fortune is to catch his masyter's last suit of clotiies ere it is thread- 
bare, and who is only fit to seduce; a suburb-weiich by llic bravery of 
new roses in bis master’s old pantofles. Cjo, begone, sir — I scorn thee 
so rnucli, that 1 am asliamed to have been angry with thee.*’ ’ — 
(Vol. ii. p. 244 * — 2 o 0 ?) 

VOL. XVII. NO. xxxiii. o. 
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There is, however, considerable sprinkling of passages to 
be found in these volumes, in wliich the genius of the author 
asserts its high pretensions, and we lament that the little room 
we have to spare will not allow us to do him more justice by our 
extracts. We will, however, present to our readets one of these 
passages, in which the skill of this great artist, in exciting and 
sustaining tlie fever of breathless solicitude, and supreme emo- 
tion, is eminently displayed. It is in the interview which takes 
place during the fete at Kenilworth between the Earl and Coun- 
tess, after a series of distressing misadventures and disap})oint- 
mciits. 

“ Leicester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be angry with liis 
lady for transgressing his commands, and thus placing him in the 
perilous situation in which he had that morning stood. But what dis- 
pleasure could keep its ground before these testimonies of affection 
from a being so lovely, that even the negligence of dress, and the 
withering effects orfearand grief, which would have impaired tlic beauty 
of othors, rendered her’s but the more interesting, lie received and 
repaid her caresses with fondness, mingled with melancholy, the last of 
Avhich she seemed scarcely to observe, until the first transport of her 
own joy was over; when, looking anxiously in his face, she asked if he 
was ill. 

“ ‘ Not in mj" body, Amy,’ w’as his answer. 

‘ Then I will he well too. — () Dudley ! I have been ill ! — very ill, 
since we last nictl — for 1 call not this morning’s horrible vision a meet- 
ing. 1 liave been in sickness, in grief, and in danger — But thou art 
come, and all is joy, and health, and saioty.’ 

“ ‘ Ala*: ! Amy,’ said Leicester, ‘ thou hast undone me ! ’ 

“ * I, n)y lord,’ said Amy, her check at once losing its transient 
liusli of joy — ‘ how could I injure that which 1 love better than 
myself.’ 

“ ‘ J would not upbraid you, Am}',’ replied the Earl ; ^ but are you 
not here contrary to my express commands — and docs not your pre- 
sence here endanger both yourself and me? ’ 

‘ Docs it, does it iiideed ! ’ she exclaimed eagerly ; ‘ then why am 
I liere a moment longer? O if you knew by what fears I was urged to 
<{uit (’iimnor Place! — but 1 will say nothing of myself — only that if it 
might be otlierwise, I would not willingly return thither ; — yet if it 
concern your safely ’ 

‘ We will think, •Am}', of some other retreat,’ said Leicester; 
and you shall go to one oi’my Northern castles, under the personage, 
-r-it will be but needful, 1 trust, for a very few days — of Varney’s wife.’ 

“ ‘ Ilow, my Lord of Leicester !’ said the lady, disengaging herself 
from his embraces ; ‘ is it to your wife you give the dishonourable coun- 
sel to acknowledge herself the bn4e of another— *and of all men, the 
bride of that Varney ? ’ 

* Madam, I speak it in earnest — Varney is my true and faithful 
servant, trusted in iny deepest secrets. I hafi better lose my right 
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hand tlian his service at this moment. Yqu have no cause to scorn hint 
as you do.’ 

“ * I could assign one, my lord,' replied the Countess ; * and I see he 
shakes even under that assured look of his. But he that is necessary 
as your right Jiand to your safety, is free from any accusation of mine. 
May he be true to you ; and that he may be true, trust him not too 
much or too far. But it is enough to say, that I will not go with him 
unless by violence, nor would I acknowledge him as my husband, were 
all * 

“ ‘ It is a temporary deception, madam,’ said Leicester, irritated by 
her opposition, ‘ necessary for both our safeties, endangered by you 
through female caprice, or the prcncatiye .desire to seize on a rank to 
wliich I gave you title, only under condition that our marriage, for a 
time, should continue secret. If my proposal disgust you, it is yourself 
has brought it on both of us. There is no other remedy — you must do 
wh^t your own impatient foll}'^ hath rendered necessary — 1 command 
you.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot put your commands, my lord,’ said Amy, * in balance 
with those of honour and conscience. I will not^ in this instance, obey 
you. You may achieve your own dishonour, to which these crooked poli- 
cies naturally tend, but I will do nought that can blemish mine. How 
could you again, :ny lord, acknowledge me as a pure and chaste matron, 
worthy to share 3 ^our fortunes, when, holding that high character, I 
had strolled the country the acknowledged wife of such a profligate 
fellow as your servant Varney!’ 

“ ‘ My lord,’ said Varney interposing, * my lady is too much preju- 
diced against me, unhappily, to listen to what I can offer; }^et it may 
please her better than what she proposes. She has good interest with 
Master Edmund Tressilian, and could doubtless prevail on him to con- 
sent to be her companion to Lidcote-ball, and there she might remain 
in safety until time permitted the developement of this mystery.’ 

“ Leicester w-as silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy, w'itli ej^es 
which seemed suddenly to glow as much with suspicion as displeasure. 

'Fhe CvOuntess only said, ‘ Would to God 1 were in my father’s 
house ! — When 1 left it, I little tlioiight i was leaving peace of mind 
and honour behind me.’ , 

“ Varney proceeded with a tone of deliberation, ‘ Doubtless this w’ill 
make it necessary to take strangers into my lord’s counsels ; but surely 
the Countess will b? warrant for the honour of Master Tressilian, and 
such of her father’s family ' 

“ ‘ Peace, Varney,’ said Leicester; *by Heaven I will strike my dagger 
into thee, if again thou namest Tressilian as a partner of my counsels ! ' 

*• And wherefore not? ’ ‘said the Countess; ‘ unless they be coun- 
sels fitter for such as Varney, than for a man of stainless honour and 
integrity. — My lord, my lord, bend no angry brows on me — it is the 
truth, and it is I who speak *t. I once did Tressilian wrong for your 
sake — I will not do him the further injustice of being silent when his 
honour is brought in question. 1 can forbear,’ she said, looking at Var- 
ney, ‘to pull the nsask off hypocrisy, bat I will not permit virtue tQ b© 
slandered in my bearing.’ 

q2 
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** There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet undefdr- 
mined, and too conscious of the weakness of his cause; while Varney, 
with a deep and hypocritical affectation of sorrow, mingled with humi- 
lity, bent his e^yes on the ground. 

“ It was then that the Countess Amy displayed, in the midst of dis- 
tress and dilHculty, the natural energy of character, which would have 
rendered her, had fate allowed, a distinguiahed ornament of the rank 
which she held. She walked up to Leicester with d composed step, a 
dignified air, and looks in which strong affection assayed in vain to 
shake the firmness of conscious truth and rectitude of principle. ‘ You 
have spoke your mind, rny lord,’ she said, ‘ in these difficulties with 
which, unhappily* I have fotiiid myself unable to comply. This gentle- 
man — this person 1 would say — has hinted at another scheme, to which 
1 object not but as it displeases you. Will your lordship be pleased to 
hear wliat a young and timid woman, but your most aifectionatc wife, 
can suggest in the present extremity ?* 

“ Leicester was silent, but b(Mit his head towards the Countess, as 
an intimation that she was at liberty to proceed. 

* There hath been but one cause for all these evils, my lord,’ slie 
proceeded, ‘ and it resolves itself into the mysterious duplicity v, iili 
which you have been induced to«surround yourself. Extricate your- 
self at once, my lord, from the tyranny of these disgraceful trammeis. 
Be like a true English gentleman, knight, and carl, \\ho liolds tlsat 
truth is the foundation of honour, and that honour is clear to him as the 
breath of his nobtrils. Take your ill-fated wile by the hand, lead her to 
the footstool (*f Elizabeth’s throne — Say, tliat in a moment of inf dila- 
tion, moved by suj>poscd beauty, of which none perhaps can now tracer 
even the remains, 1 gave my iiand to this Anij'^ llobsurt. — Yon will 
then have done justice to me, my lord, and to your own honour ; and 
should law or power require you to part IVom me, 1 will oppose no ob- 
jection — since I may tlien with honour hide a grieved and broken 
heart in those sh.uios from which your love withdrew me.* 

“ There was so imiclj of dignity, so much of tenderness in the Coun- 
tess’s remonstrance, that it movccl ail that was noble and generous in 
the soul of iier husband, fhe scales seemed to fall from his eyes, and 
the duplicity and tergi'/ersatioa of which h,e had been guilty, stung bini 
at once with remorse and shame. 

“ ‘ I am not wortliy of you, Amy,’ he said, ‘ that could weigli aught 
which ambition has to give against such a heart as thine. I have a bit- 
ter penance to perform, in disentangling, before sneering foes, and as- 
tounded friends, all the meshes of my own deceitful polic 5 X — And the 
Queen— but let her take my head, as she. has threatened.’ 

‘ Your iicad, my lord ! ’ said the Countess ; * because you used the 
freedom and liberty of an English subject in chusing a wife ? For 
shame ; it is this distrust of the Quecnis justice, this apprehension of 
dangei;^ wdiich cannot but be imagiiyiry, that, like scare-crows, have 
induced you to forsake the straight-forward path, which, as it is the 
best, is. also the safest.’ 

“‘Ah, Amy, thou little knowest !’ said Dudley; but, instantly 
checking himself, he added, ‘ Yet she shall not find in me a safe or easy 
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viciim of arbitrary vengeance— I have friends — I have allies — I will 
not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block, as a victim to sacrifice. 
Fear not, Amy ; thou shalt see Dudley bear himself worthy of his name. 

1 must instantly communicate with some of those friends on whom I can 
best rely; for^ as things stand, I may be made prisoner in my own 
Castle.* H 

“ ‘ O, my good lord,* Said Amy, ‘ make no faction in a peaceful 
state ! There is no friend can help us so well as oiir own candid truth 
and honour. Bring but these to our assistance, and j'oli are safe amidst 
a whole army of the envious and malignant. Leave tlicse behind you» 
and all other defence will be fruitless — Truth, niy noble lord, is well 
painted unarmed.* 

“ ‘ But Wisdom, Amy, ^answered Leicester, ‘ is arrayed in panoply 
of proof. Argue not with me on the means 1 shall use to render my 
confession — since it must be called so — as safe as may be ; it will be 
fraught with enough of danger, do what we will. — Varney, we must 
Jience. — I'arcwell, Amy, whom I am to vindicate? as mine own, at an 
cxpence and risk of wliich thou alone couhrst be worthy. You shall 
soon hear lartber from me.* ** (Vol. iii. 186 — 195 ) # 

Wo find it quite impossible to extend our remarks upon this ^ 
Ircsii emanation from the brain this inexhaustible story-teller. 
The intervals between his jirodiiclions are indeed scarcely long 
entnigh to allow us to finish the perusal of one before another 
challenges its place. An inventive faculty so redundant, so 
teeming and swarming with products and births, was never yet 
dis})layed to the w'orld ; it is in itself a great curiosity, and may 
well engage the attention of craniologists, in ascertaining the 
conformation by which Nature provided room for lliis prodigious 
intellectual laboratory. It is not to be dissembled, however, 
that something is sacrificed to this precipitancy of aiitliorship.^ 
Mueli that this writer has produced is crude and ill-concoctcii. The 
volumes before us arc evidently done in a sjiirit of book -making, 
not quite consistent with the dignity of genius, or the respect 
due to that countless multitude by whom he is read and re- 
warded. * 
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Art. VIL— BELZONrS DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 
AND NUBIA, &c. 

1. Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within 
the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and 
Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in search 
of the Ancient Berenice ; and another to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. By G. Bclzoni. 4‘to. London, 1820. 

2. Plates, illustrative of the Researches and Operations of 
G. IJelzoni, in Egypt and Nubia. Atlas folio. London, 1820- 

3. Remarks on the Pyramid of CcpWtenes, lately opened by 
Mr. Belzoni. By George Stanley Faber, B. D., Rector ol 
Long Newton. 8vo. London, 1819. 

Thk great antiquity of Eg3q^t, the various revolutions which 
lit hai^ undergone, the wonders of its great river, its })yra- 
mids, and other amazing inonunicnts of niagnificcnce, have 
' long been the admiration of the world, and the object of 
curious and inquisitive resctirch. Notwithstanding much 
has been done by Norden, Pocodic, Shaw, Deiion, Hamil- 
ton, Legh, liurchardt, and others, whose general accounts of 
Egypt liavc kit scarcely anj’ thing to be desired concerning 
its manners and customs ; yet it was reserved for the zt^alous 
and persevering ellbrts of Mr. Bclzoni to achieve what his 
predecessors could not accomplisli, and to bring to liglu inaii}^ 
valuable and hidden stores of Egyptian antiquity. The cele- 
brity and success of his exertions long preceded his return into 
Europe, though some petty attempts were made, in certain 
French Journals, to deprive liini (in part at least) of Jjis well- 
earned reputation: and the perusal of his volume will not 
disappoint the expectations of curiosity, 

Mr. Beizoui is a native of Padua, descended from a family 
originally from Rome. Compelled by "cl)e troubles of Italy, in 
ISOO, to quit tlie place of his birth, he passed his younger days 
in the foimer abode of his ancestors, where he was preparing to 
become a monk : but the sudden entrance of the French army 
into Rome checked the course of his education, and made him a 
wanderer ever since. Having sj)cnt nine years in England, he 
proceeded to the south of Europe; and, at Malta, meeting with 
an agent of the Pasha (or, as Mr. Belzoni invariably terms him, 
the Bashaw) of Egypt, he embarked fca* Alexandria, on a project 
of constructing hydraulic machines, for which his previously- 
acquired knowledge peculiarly qualified him, in order to irri- 
gate the fields by an easier and more economical system 
Ulan that which is at present in use in that country. In 
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June, 181.5, Mr. and Mrs. Beizoni arriyed at Alexandria; and 
after some little delay, caused by the prevalence of the jllagiiej 
he was at Icrigtli introduced to the Pasliaj Mahomet Ali, who 
received him very civilly. An arrangement was concluded, and 
Mr. Beizoni hnderlook to erect a machine, which should raise 
as much water with one ox, as the machines of the country do 
with four, A n^utiny among the Bashaw^s troops having been 
quelled, our enterprizing author resumed his hydraulic labours 
in the garden of the Pasha, at Soubra, on the Nile, three miles 
from Cairo. 'Hie failure of his project is thus described, inter- 
spersed with some characteristic anecdotes of his employer: 

“ We went to reside there, in a small house within the walls of the 
governor’s palace, whicli was closed at niglit by large gates, something 
lilce the Occalcs in Alexandria. I had many provoking difficulties to 
encounter, before 1 became acquainted with the people of the place, 
as they supposed, that llie introduction of such machines into the 
country wouhl throw many of them out of work ; consequently I was 
not welcome among them ; and the very persons who were to furnish 
me with what wa? necessary in wood, iron, carpentry, icc. would be 
the first to sulfer by it, if the machit^c succeeded. It may, therefore, 
easily be imagined that 1 had to contend with many obstacles, besides 
the j)reiudice against all strangers, or innovations in the customs of 
the natives. As a proof of tnis may be cited the hydraulic machine 
already in Soubra, sent as a present from England to the Bashaw of 
Egypt, which is said to have cost ten thousand pounds, It vmis neatly 
put up, though the engineer, who was in charge of it, m(‘t vvilh many 
difficulties before he effected it. At last it was set to woik ; but as it 
was imagined, that an English machine wouhl inundate the whole 
country in an hour, the quantity of water raised was not adequate to 
their expectation, and it has been left useless ever since. For my own 
part, 1 have no doubt, that the machine might have been made to 
draw lip more water, if tlie person who constructed it could have seen 
the place and situation in w hich it was to act. Tlie failure in this in- 
stance bad given me an early surmise of wliat might be my own fate;- 
and I was not mistaken- • 

“ During my stay at Soubra, I became acquainted with many Turks, 
and in particular with the governor or the palace, as we bad our bouse 
within bis walls. The garden of the Bashaw was under his care, and 
a guard was kept at tlie gates. The seraglio is so situated, that the 
front looks over the hill : at the back of it is the garden, which is under 
the care of Greeks, wdio in ft few years have brought it to great per- 
fection. 1 here are beautiful alcoves, made in form of cupolas, entirely 
covered with plants; and the water machines, which arc constantly at 
work, keep up a perpetual vcfrdure. There is a fountain in the Euro- 
pean style, and a great quantity of fruit, particularly grapes and 
peaches ; but they never grow to any si^e like ours, for many get rotten 
and fall before th^y are ripe ; in consequence, the Turks cat them 
green. 
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The Basliaiv is jn continual motion, being sometimes at his citacrlcU 
Jiad sometimes at his seraglio in the Esbakie ; but Soubra is his prin- 
cipal residence. His chief amusement is in tbe evening a little before 
sunset, when he quits his seraglio, and seats himself on the bank of the 
Nile, to fire at an earthen pot, with his guards. If any of them hit 
it, he makes him a present, occasionally of forty or fifty rubies. He 
is himself an excellent marksman; for 1 saw him fire at and hit a pot 
only fifteen inches high, set on the ground on the op-positc side of the 
Nile, though the river at ^Joubra is considerably wider than the Thames 
at Westminster Bridge. As soon as it is dark, he retires into the gar- 
den, and reposes cither in an alcove, or by the margin of a fountain, 
on an European chair, witli all his attendants round him. Here bis 
numerous bulfoons keep him in continual high spirits and good hu- 
mour, By moonlight ilie scene was beautilul. I was admitted into 
the garden wlienever I wiidied, by wliich means I had an opportunity 
of observing the domestic life of a man, who from nothing rose to 
he viceroy of EgypJ, aiul conqueror of the most powerful tribes of 
Arabia. 

** From the number of lighlf I frcqiiently saw througli the windows 
of the seraglio, I supposed the ladies were at such tinujs amusing 
tlicmselves in some way or other. Dancing women are often brought 
to divert them, and sometimes the famous Catalani of Egy))t wa?* in- 
troduced. One of the bidfootis of the Basliaw took it into Ins head 
one day, for a froiie, to sliave his beard ; whicli is no triUe among the 
Turks; foi some of them, I really believe, would sooner have their 
head cut olf than their beard : he borrowed some Franks’ clotlus of 
tjie Basha aj)o:hec:iry, who was from I'Airoj)e, and, after dressing 
himself in our costume, prcsjnud himself to the Badiuw as a Euro- 
pean, who could not speak a single word either of 'rurkish (vi* Arabic, 
which is oJ’ren the case. Being in the dark, the* Bashaw took him for 
what he rej)rcsented himself to be, and sent immediately ibr tlu' in- 
terpreter, u iio put some qucai(jns to him in Italian, w hlcii he did not 
answer : he was then <]nestioncd in Frcncli, but no reply ; nnd next in 
the German and .Spanish languages, and still lie was siieiU : at last, 
when lie .«‘i\v that they were all deceived, the Bashaw not excepted, be 
burst out in plain Turkish, the only language he was acquainted with, 
and his n ell known voice told them whoMic was; for such was the 
change of his person, paiticuiarly by tlic cutting off his beard, that 
otherwise tlie 3 ' could scarcely have recognised him. The Basliaw was 
delighted with the I’ellow ; and, to keep up the frolic, gave him an 
order on tlie treasury for an enormous* sum of money, and sent him to 
the Kaciabay, to present himself as a Frarik, to receive it. Tlie Ka- 
ciabay started at the immensity of the sum, as It was nearly all that 
the treasury could furnish : but upon questioning this new European, 
it was soop perceived who he was. In this attire he went home to his 
women, who actually thrust him out of Ihe door ; and such was the 
disgrace of cutting off’ iiis beard, thfit even his fellow buffoons would 
not eat with him till it was grown again. 

** The Bashaw seems to be well aware pf the benefits that may be 
lerived from his encouraging the arts of liluropc in his country, and 
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had already reaped some of the fruits of it. The fabrication of gun- 
powder, the relining of sugar, the making of fine indigo, and the silk 
manuiacture, arc introduced, much to his advantage : he is constantly 
inquiring after something new, and is delighted with any thing strange 
to his imagination. Having heard of electricity, he sent to England 
for two electric machines, one with a plate, the other with a Cylinder. 
The former was broken by the way; the latter was dismounted. The 
physician of the •Bashaw, an Armenian, did not know, though it was 
so easy a matter, how to set it up. Happening to be at the garden 
one evening, when they were attempting it, and could not succeed, I, 
was requested to put the several pieces together; and, having done so, 

1 made one of the soldiers mount on the insulating stool, charged the, 
machine, and gave the Turk a good shock; who, expecting no such 
thing, uttered a loud cry, and jumped olf, as much terrified as if he 
had seen the devil. Tlie Bashaw laughed at tim man's jumping off, 
su])posing his fright to lie a trick, and not the effect of the machine; 
and when told, that it was actually occasioned by the machine, he 
affirmed positively that it could not he,* for the soldier was at such a 
distance, tliat it was impossible the small chain lie held in his hand 
could have such power. I then desired the interpreter to inform his 
Highness, that if lie would mount tj^e stool himself, he would be con- 
vinced of the face. He hesitated fora v.hilc whether to believe me or 
not; however he mounted the stool. I charged \veli, put the chain 
into his hand, and gave him a pretty smart shock. He jumped oft”, like 
the stddier, on feeling the effect of the electricity ; but immediately 
threw himself on the sofa in a fi» of laughter, not being able to con- 
ceive how the machine could ha\e such power on the human bodv.’* 
(P. Pi— Jfi.) 

Tlie hydraulic “ machine w'as set to work ; and altliough constructed 
with bad wood and bad iron, and erected by Arabian cjipenters and 
bricklayers, it was a question whether it did not draw six or seven 
times as much water as the common machines. The Bashaw^ after 
long consideration, gave his decision; and declared, that it drew up 
only four times as much. It is to be observed, tliat the water pro- 
duced by this rnachirK* was measurecl by comparison with the 
water procured by six of their own ; and that, at the time of mea- 
suring, the Arabs urged their animals at such a rate, that they could 
not have continued their exertion abow an hour; and for the 
moment they produced nearly double the quantity of water, that 
was usually obtained. Notwithstanding all this, the calculation 
of the Bashaw was to my satisfaction, as it decided on the accomplish- 
ment of my undertaking. Still Mahonimcd Ali perceived plamly the 
prejudice among the Arabs,*and some of tlie Turks, who were con- 
cerned in the cultivation of the land; for instead of four hundred 
people, and four hundred oxen, they would have only to comniand one 
hundred of each, which w'ould make a considerable difference in their 
profits : but, as it happened, an accident occurred, that put an end to 
all their fears. 

The Bashaw tool* it into his bead to have the oxen taken out ot the 
wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, what effect the machine 
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itr^Td have by putting fifteen men into it. James, the Irish lad in niy 
Sluice, entered along with them ; but no sooner had the wheel turned 
once round, than they all jumped out, leaving the lad alone in it. The 
wheel, of course, overbalanced by the weight of the water, turned 
back with such velocity, that the catch was unable to sto^f it. The lad 
was thrown out, and in the fall broke one of his thighs. I contrived 
to stop the wheel before it did farther injury, which might have been 
fatal to him. The Turks have a belief, that, whed such accidents 
happen in the commencement of any new invention, it is a bad omen. 
In consequence of this, exclusive of the prejudice against the machine 
ititeif, the Bashaw liad been persuaded to abandon the affair. It had been 
stated to him, also, that it costas much as four of the usual machines 
in making, while nothing was said of the advantages as to the oxen, 
that would be saved in the working of it. The business ended in this 
manner; and all that was due tome from the Bashaw was consigneil to 
oblivion, as well as the stipulation I had made with him.’* (P. 22 — 2V.) 

Thus disappointed in thc^bject of his speculation. Mi*. Bel- 
zoni listened to the suggestions of Mr. ISalt, the British consul at 
Cairo, nnd of the late enterprizing traveller, Mr. Buvehardt; 
and departed for Thebes, for the purpose of conveying to Alex- 
andria the colossal head of young Meinnon, wliich. is now depo- 
sited ill the British Museum. In his way thither he stoppeti to 
examine the celebrated temple of Tentyra. Dendera, — the 
ancient Tentyra, — lies on the we.stern bank of ihe Nile, near the 
extremity of a fertile plain, bounded by an extensive forest of 
palms and dales, which furnishcft tlic greater part of Egypt with 
charcoal. Tlie ruins of ancient Tentyra, which lie a little to the 
west of the modern town, are of con.sid(*rablo extent. The 
remains of three temples still exist : the largest of these, which 
was visited by Mr, Beizoui, is in a fine state of preservation, 
and surrounded by high mounds of nibbis.h belonging to tlic old 
city. This beautiful remain of Egyptian architecture is thus 
described : 

The enormous masses of stone employed in the edifice are so well 
disposed, that the eye discovers the most just proportion every where. 
The majestic appearance of its construction, the variety of ilb orna- 
ments, and, above all, the singularity of its preservation, had such an 
effect on me, that I seated myself on the ground, and for a consider- 
able time w its lost in admiration. It is the first Egy})4:ian temple the 
traveller sees on ascending the Nile, and it is certainly the most mag-, 
nificent* It has an advantage over most others, from the good state 
of preseirvation it is in; and 1 should Iiave no scruple in saying, that 
it is of a much later date than any otfier. The superiority of the 
' workmaniiliip gives us sufficient reason to suppo.se it to be of the time 
of the first Ptolemy; and it is not improbable, that he, who laid the 
foqindation of the Alexandrian library, institutecL the philosophical 
society of the Museum, and studied to render himself beloved by Iiia 
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pimple, might erect such an edifice, to convince the Egyptians of his^ 
superiority of mind over the ancient kings of Egypt, even in rellgiotis 
devotion. 

This is the cabinet of the Egyptian arts, the product of study for 
many centuries, and it was here that Denon thought himself in the 
sanctuary of the arts and sciences. The front is adorned with a beaun 
tiful cornice, and a frieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, oyer 
the centre of whtch the winged globe is predominant, and the two 
sides are embellished with compartments of sacrifices and offerings* 
The columns that form the portico are twenty-four in number, divided 
into four^-ows, including those in the front. On entering the gate 
the scene changes, and requires more minute observatfon. The qua-* 
drangular form of the capitals first strikes the eye. At each side of 
the square there is a colossal head of the goddess Isis with cow’s' cars.^ 
There is not one of these heads but is much mutilated, particularly 
those on the columns in the front of the temple facing the outside : 
but notwithstanding this disadvantage, and the flatness of their form^ 
there is a sirnjjlicity in their countenance that approaclics to a smile. 
The shafts of the columns are covered with hieroglyphics and figures, 
whicli are in basso relievo, as are all the figures in the front and lateral, 
walls. The front of the door-way, ^vhich is in a straight line w'ith the 
entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned with figures of smaller 
size than the rest of the portico. The ceiling contains the zodiac, in- 
closed by two long female figures, which extend from one side to the 
other of it. The walls are divided into several square compartments, 
each containing figures representing deities, and priests in the act of 
offering or immolating victims. On all the wall^!, columns, ceiling, or 
arcliitraves, there is nowhere a space of two feet, that is not covered 
with some figures of human beings, animals, plants, emblems of agri- 
culture, or of religious cc’remony. Wherever the eyes turn, wherever 
the attention is fixed, every thing inspires respect and veneration, 
heiglitened by the solitary situation of this tt'inplc, which adds to the, 
attraction of these splendid recesses. The inner apartments are much 
the same as the portico, all covered with figutes in basso relievo, to* 
which the light enters through small holes in the walls: tlie sanctuary 
itself is quite dark. In the porner of it I found the door, which leads 
to the roof by a staiicase, the walls of which are also covered with 
figures in basso relievo. On the top of tlie^teinple the Arabs had built 
a village, I suppose to be the more elevated, and exposed to the air; 
but it is all in ruin.s, as no one now lives there. From the top I de- 
scended into some apartments on the east side of the temple. There 
I saw tile famous zodiac on^ the ceiling. The circular form of tins 
zodiac led me to suppose, in some measure, that this temple was built 
at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen any where 
else. In the front of the edi^ce there is a propylacon, not inferior to 
the works in the temple ; and, though partly fallen, it still shows its 
ancient grandeur. On the left, going from the portico, there is a, 
small temple surrounded by columns. In the inside is a figure of Isis 
sitting with Orus iti her lap, and other female figures, each with a 
child in her arms, are observable. The capitals of the columns are 
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^^lUrtied with the figure of Typhon. The gallery or portico^.that sur** 
fmids the temple, is filled up with rubbish to'a great height, and walls 
of unburnt bricks have been raised from one column to another. Far- 
ther on, in a right line with the propylaean, are the remains of an hy- 
psthral temple, which form a square of twelve columi.s, connected 
with each other by a wall, except at the door-way, which fronts the 
propylason. The eastern wall of the great temple is richly adorned 
with figures in intaglio relevato ; they arq perfectly finished : the female 
figures are about four feet high, disposed in different compartments. 
Behind the temple is a small Egyptian building, quite detached from 
the large edifice; and from its construction I would venture tgsay, that 
it was the habilt^tion of the priests. At some distance from the great 
temple are the foundations of another, not so large as the first. The 
propylseon is still standing in good preservation.” (P. 33 — 36.) 

It was here that the Hindoo sepoys, who went into Egypt by 
the Red Sea, to join the army of Lord Hutchinson in 1801, 
imagined they had found their own temples, and expressed their 
indignation against the Egyptians for neglecting their deities ; 
thus furnishing a strong proof of that connexion, which the 
researches of Sir William Jones, and of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, have shown anciently to have subsisted between Egypt 
and India. , 

There is one feature in this splendid ruin, which this inde- 
fatigable traveller has omitted to notice, viz. the circumstance of 
the walls sloping inward. This did not escape the observation 
of the accurate Denon, who extols this edifice as being executed 
in the purest style of Egyptian architecture. The aspect of the 
whole is remarkably simple: for, though it be entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics, these at a little distance do not break the 
unity of tiic general effect. Reluctantly quitting the ruins of 
Tentyra, Mr. Helzoni proceeded up the Nile to Thebes, where 
he arrived on the 22d of July, and landed at Luxor on the oppo- 
site bank. He immediately directed his attention to the colossal 
bust which he had to remove. 1 tbiind it,’' says he, near 
the remains of its body and chair, with its face upwards, and 
apparently smiling upon me, at the thouglit of being taken to 
England.*’ The expectations wliich lie had formed of it, were 
exceeded by its beauty, though not by its size. Mr. Belzoni 
bfts detailed, in an artless, but interesting manner, tlie various 
diflSeuLties which he had to encounter from the CachefF of 
the governor of the Fellahs in the province of Gournou. 
By^eil^eFance, however, and dextprous management, he ulti- 
overcame all obstacles, apd obtained Arabs to remove 
die bust, fblr the trifling remuneration of thirty paras each, or 
feurpence-halfpenny, English money, per dav. A car having 
been constructed, the first operation was to place the bust upon 
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— ^an .undertaking of no small labour^ when its weight (not 
less, pernaps, than twelve tons), and the simplicity of the methods 
employed, arc considered. By means of four levers, the bust 
was raised, so as to leave a vacancy beneath it, in order to intro- 
duce the car. After it was slowly lodged on this, the car was 
raised in front, so as to admit one of the rollers under it : the 
same operatioiuwas repeated at the back, and the colossus w^ls 
ready to be pulled up. It was then well secured on the can 
and tlic ropes were so placed, that the power might be dividetL 
Persons were stationed with levers, on each side of the car, to assist 
occasionally, in case the bust should turn on cither side. In 
this manner it was preserved from falling. Men were distri- 
buted in front ecjiially at the four ropes, while others were ready 
to change the ropes alternately. They commenced their labours 
OP the 27th, and by propelling the bust towards the river, at the 
rate of Irorn fifty to four hundicd yards a day, it was safely 
placed ill a situation ready to be embarked on the 12th of August. 

This laborious undertaking having been accomplished, Mr. Bfel- 
zoiii on the? following day proceeded to explore a cave, containirtg • 
a sarcophagus, v«^luch the FrcncTi Consul, M. Drouelti, had dis- 
coveretl and attempted to take awa>^, and had presented to him 
if he could remove it. Ilis account of this research is full of 
iiiU‘rebt, and as it exhibits a clear display of tlie fraudulent cha- 
racter of the natives, we shall extract it for the information of 
our readers. 

“ 1 was concluded into one of those holes, that are scattered about 
the mountains of Gournou, so celebrated for the quantities of mam- 
mies tliey contain. The Janizary remained without, and I entered, 
with two Arabs and the intcrpietcr. 

** Previous to our entering the cave, we took off the greater part of 
our clothes, and, each Iiaviiig a candle, advanced through a cavity in 
tlie rock, which extended a considerable length in the mountain, some- 
times pretty high, sometimes very narrow, and without any n gularity. 

In some passages we werecbligcd to creep on The ground, like croco- 
diles. I perceived, that we were at a great ^disiancc from the entrance, 
and the way was so intricate, that I depended entirely on the two 
Arabs, to conduct us out again. At length we arrived at a large space, 
into which many other holes or cavities opened ; and after some consi- 
deration and examination by the two Arabs, w^e entered one of these,, 
which was very narrow, and continued downward for a long way, 
througli a craggy passage, till we came where two other apertures led 
to the interior in a horizontal direction. One of the Arabs then said, 

* This is the place.’ I could not conceive how so large a sarcophagus, 
as it had been described to mo», could have been taken through the 
aperture, which the Arab now pointed out. 1 had no doubt, but these 
recesses were burial-places, as we continually walked over skulls ftfid 
other bones ; but tlie sarcophagus could never have entered this recess ; 
for it was so narrow, that,on my attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not 
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One of the Arabs, hovrever, succeeded, as did my interprettfir ; 
\ ii was agreed, that I and the other Arab should wait till they re- 
turned. They proceeded evidently to a great distance, for the light 
disappeared, and only a murmuring sound from their voices could be 
distinguished as they went on. After a few moments, 2 heard a loud 
noise, and tl^e interpreter distinctly crying, ‘ 0 mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
Je suis perdu ! * Alter which, a profound silence ensued. I asked ray 
Arab, whether he had ever been in that place ? He'ieplicd, ' Never.^ 
1 could not conceive what could have happened, and thought the best 
plan was to return, tp procure help from the other Arabs. Accord- 
-ingly, I told my man to show me the way out again; but, staring at 
me like an ideot, he said he did not know the road. I called repeat- 
edly to the interpreter, but received no answer ; I watched a long 
time, but no one returned ; and my situation was no very pleasant one. 
I naturally returned through the passages, by which we had come ; 
and, after some time, 1 succeeded in reaching the place, where, as 1 
mentioned, were many other cavities. It was a complete labyrinth, 
as all these places bore a great resemblance to the one which we first 
entered. At last seeing one, which appeared to be the right, wepro- 
. ceeded through it a long way ; but by this time our candles had dimi- 
nished considerably ; and I feared, that, if w'e did not get out soon, 
we should have to remain in the dark: rncanthne it would have been 
^dangerous to put one out, to save the other, lest that which was left 
should, by some accident, be extinguished. At this time we were 
considerably advanced towards the outside, as we thought ; but to our 
sorrow we found the end of that cavity, without any outlet. Convinced 
that we were mistaken in our conjecture, we quickly returned towards 
the place of the various entries, which we strove to regain. But wc 
were then as perplexed as ever, and were both exhausted from the 
ascents and descents^ which we had been obliged to go over. The 
Arp^b seated himself, but every moment of delay was dangerous. The 
only expedient was, to put a mark at the place out of which we had 
just come, and then examine the cavities in succession, by putting also 
a mark at tlieir entrance, so as to know where we had been. Unfortu- 
nately, our candles would not last through the whole: however, we 
began our operations.* i 

On the second attempt, when passing before a small aperture, I 
thought I heard the sound of something like the roaring of the sea at 
a distance. In consequence I entered this cavity ; and as we advanced 
the noise increased, till 1 could distinctly hear a number of voices all 
atone time. At last, thank God, we walked out ; and, to my no small 
aiirprise, the first person I saw was my interpreter. How he came to 
be there 1 could not conjecture. He told me, that, in proceeding with 
. the Arab along the passage below, they came to a pit, which they did 
not see ; id^Lthe Arab fell into it, and in falling put out both candles. 
It was dlHlpat he cried out, * Mon Dieu ! je suis perdu ! * as he 
thouft]irip|PiRso should have fallen^ into the pit ; but, on raising his 
Saw at a great distance a glimpse of daylight, towards which 
;ed, and thus arrived at a small aperturb. He then scraped 
some loose sand and stones, to widen the place where he came 
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oHt, and u^ent to give the alarm to the Arabs, who were at the other 
entrancc^^ Being all concerned for the man who fell to the bottom of 
the pit, it was their noise that 1 heard in the cave. The place by 
which my interpreter got out was instantly widened ; and in the confu- 
sion the Arab^ did not regard letting me see that they were acquainted 
witli that entrance, and that it had lately been shut up^ 1 was not' 
Jong in detecting their scheme. The Arabs had intended to show me 
the sarcophagus, • without letting me see the way by which it might |)e 
taken out, and then to stipulate a price for tlie secret. It was with 
this view they took me such a way round about. 

I found that the sarcophagus was not in reality a hundred yardsr 
from the large entrance. The man was soon taken out of the weH^ 
but so much hurt in one of his hips, that he went lame ever after.** 
(l\51— 04.) 

While Mr. Belzoni waited for a boat from Cairo, to carry away 
the bust, be determined to continue his voyage up the Nile. On 
the 18th of August he set off for Esne, which place he reached 
on tlie following day ; on the Mth he arrived at Edfou (the an- 
cient Apollinopolis Parva); and two days after at Ombos. At 
the tw'o last mentioned places he met with some beautiful re- 
mains of Kgyptia»i art. The temple at Edfou may be compiled 
witli that of Tentyra, in point of preservation, and is superior to it 
ill magnitude. The ruins at Ombos, though less extensive, 
convey a clear idea of their former splendour. The columns of 
the portico form one of the richest groups of architecture which 
our author has seen ; the hieroglyphics being well executed, and 
some of them still retaining their colours ; on the side next the 
water are the remains of a smaller temple, the diminished stones of 
which prove tliat the Egyptians paid great attention to the pro- 
portion of masses, as one of the principal points in the effect for 
wdiich they were intended. • 

Ascending from Ombos to Assouan, the ancient Syene, the 
islands of Elephantine and Pliilae, Mr. Belzoni arrived on the 
29th at tlie village of El Kalabshe, where he observed some fine 
ruins of a temple, similar to those at Tentyra, Philae, and Edfou ; 
all of which he refers to the time of the Ptolemies : for though 
there is a great similitude in all the Egyptian edifices, yet there 
is a certain elegance in the forms of the most recent, wnich dis- 
tinguishes them from the older massy and enormous works; 
whence he is led to think tjiat they were executed by the Egyptians 
under the direction of the Greeks. From this place he ad- 
vanced to Ibrim, wliich was the furthest town visited by Mr. 
Legh and the Rev. Mr.^Smelt. At the distance of three days* 
journey lie the temples of Ybsambul; the principal of which he 
afterwards opened. As, however, he could undertake nothing 
without the pcripission of Osseyn Cacheff, who was further Up 
the Nile at the village of Iskus, Mr. Belzoni proceeded tbUhcC 
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to obtain that chieftain’s consent. His inquifies edh- 
the objects of the traveller’s pursuit were very ^ minute: 
the required permission was granted, on the latter promising 
tfot, if the temple should be full of gold, the Cached' should have 
one half; but if it should be full of stones, they sTiioiild be the 
exclusive property of Mr. Belzoni. He accordingly returned to 
Ybsambul, and commenced the operation of removing the ac- 
cumulated sand; but want of time compelled him to relinquish 
this undertaking, and he descended the Nile to Thebes; where, 
after considerable difficulty, ho succeeded in eml)arking the bust 
bf Meinnon for Cairo, on the 17th of November. His account 
of this laborious undertaking is worth extracting. 


“ It Was no easy undertaking to put a piece of granite, of such bulk 
and weight, on board a boat, that, if it received the weiglit on one 
side, Would immediately upset; and, what is more, this was to be done 
without the smallest help of any mechanical contrivance, even a single 
tackle, and only with four poles and ropes, as the water was about 
eighteen feet below the bank where the head was to descend. The 
cauaeway I had made gradually shaped to the edge of the water close 
to the boat, and with the four poles I formed a bridge from the bank 
into the centre of the boat, so that when the weight bore on the 
bridge, it pressed only on the centre of the boat. The bridge rested 
partly on the causeway, partly on the side of the boat, aiul partly on 
the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat I put some mats 
well filled with straw. I necessarily stationed a few Arabs in the boat, 
and some at each side, with a lever of paiin-wood, as I had notliing 
else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled witii sand, tijal, 
if the colossus should run too fast into the boat, it ruiglit he stopped. 
Id the ground behind the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree firrnl}^ 
planted, round whiQli a rope was twisted, and then fastened to its car, 
todet it descend gradually. I set a lever at work on each side, and at 
the same time that the men in the boat w'cre pulling, otliers w’erc 
slackening the ropes, and others shifting the rollers as the colossus 
advanced. 

‘ “ Thus it descended gradually from the'main-land to the causeway, 
when it sunk a good deal, as the causeway was made of fresh earth. 
This, however, 1 did not regret, as it was better it should be so, than 
tilat it should run too fast towards the water ; for I had to consider, 
tbat, if this piece of antiquity should fall into the Nile, my return to 
JSiftrope would not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though 1 reason to believe, that som*e among the great body of 
itg sciejMHpiien would rather have seen it sunk in tlie Nile, than 
wheri||HHmw deposited. However, it went smoothly on board. The 
were unanimously of opinion Aiat it would go to the bottom 
or crush the boat, were a!l attention, as if anxious to know 
as well as to learn how the operation was to be performed; 
^Jindid||i|||> the owner of the boat, who considered it as consigned to 
witnessed my success, atid saw the huge piece of stone, as 
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Called it, safely on board, he came and squeezed me heartily by the 
hand. * Thank heaven! ’ 1 exclaimed, and I had reason to be thank- 
ful ; for I will leave it ta the judgment of any engineer, whether it 
would not be easier to embark a mass ten times larger on board a com- 
petent vessel, ^where all sorts of mechanical powers can be procured, 
instead of being destitute, as I was, of every thing necessary/* (P. 
131—133.) 

The voyage (fown the Nile was completed in twenty -four daya 
from Thebes; and after five months and a half continual actitity 
and exertion, he arrived at Cairo, on the 15th of December^ 
Early in January 1817, the bust of^Memnon was removed to 
Alexandria, in order to its ultimate conveyance to England* 
Having thus finished his operations, and whatever was necessary 
respecting the bust, he proposed to Mr. Salt, the British Consuf, 
to make another excursion into Upper Egypt and Nubia, to 
open the temple at Ybsainbul. This offer beipg accepted, Mr. 
Belzoni embarked once more on the Nile, on the 2bth of February 
1817, accompanied by Mr. Bcechey, the son of the distinguished 
artist. The narrative of this second journey is extremely in- 
teresting ; we shall therefore be* more minute in our analysis 
of it. 

At Meimond the travellers stopped to attend an Arabian 
dance, of which we have a pleasing delineation in the thirteenth 
plate. They were courteously introduced in front of the spec- 
tators. 

“ The performers consisted of about thirty men, all in a row, clap- 
ping their hands in concert, so as to form u kind of accompaniment to 
their song, which consisted of three or four words ; and with one foot 
before tlie other keeping a sort of perpetual motion, but without 
changing their positions. Before the men were two women with dag- 
gers in their hands, also in continual action, running toward the men 
and then returning from them with an extraordinary motion, brandish- 
ing their daggers, and waving their garments. In tliis they persevered 
for such a length of time, that I wondered how they could support the. 
exertion. This is a sort of Bedoween danci^, and is the most decent 
of all that I ever saw in Egypt ; — but no sooner was it ended, than tn 
order 1 suppose to please us, they immediately began another, in the 
fashion of ti»e country, which fully compensated for the extraordinary 
modesty of the first : but we returned to our boat more disgusted than 
pleased with it^” • 

‘‘ For three days,” he continues, ** we had a strong southerly wind, 
so that we advanced but a few miles, and did not arrive at Minieh till 
the 5lh of March. It wasmeefcssary for us to land there, to see Hamet 
Bey, who has the command overall the boats on the river. He styles 
himself admiral of the Nile, and thinks himself as great as any British 
admiral on the sea. , One day at a Christian party in Cairo, the dis^ 
course happened to fall upon Sir Sidney Smith ; * Ah ! * said Hamet 
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#c?y, * Sir Sidney is a veny clever man, and holds the same rai<k as 
myself.* From this great commander we had to obtain a protection 
for our Iteis, to secure him from having his boat pressed while we 
tftnploycd it. We found him sitting on a wooden bench, attended by 
" two or three of his sailors. He complied with our request, and gave a 
hint for a bottle of rum. W’e sent him two, and he made a feast in 
high glee with them.” (P. 113, 144.) 

From Minicli tlicy proceeded to Eniramoun, the ancient 
Hermopolis ; where, being informed that some agents of the 
French consul were making a 1‘orced march to 'Fliebes, to buy 
' up all the antiquities whiqh the Arabs had collected during the 
^preceding season, Bclzoni determined to proceed by land to 
Thebes. His journey occupied live days and a half, during 
which he slept only eleven hours. In his progress he met witli 
a body of Bedovveen Arabs, on their way to Cairo to enter into 
the service of the Bashaw, who could find no other cx))edient 
for suppressing these freebooters, than ofieiing to give them 
good pay, horses, and arms, and to send them to Mecca. 
This proposal, it appears, had its due cflect: for all the young 
men embraced it, leaving the*‘womcn and olil men in the deserts. 
Their horses w’ere very strong, though not in lull flesh, and 
their riders wore clothed witli a kind of woollen mantle that 
covered the head and part of the body. They retain the rude 
and simple habits of their ancestors. Tiioir tents consist of four 
sticks set in the ground, about a yard in height, to which one of 
their shawls is fastened ns a cover, with another behind, so as to 
form a kind of shelter. They generally pilch their camj)s near 
a fertile spot, but always at the foot of the desert : so that, in 
case of a surprise, they may speedily regain their native country. 
The women were all uncovered, and the children entirely naked. 
They arc very frugal in their diet, and never drink any strong 
liquors. ‘ They arc Arabs,’ says Mr. Belzoni, ‘ but no more 
like the Arabs of Egypt than a fieeman is like a slave. The 
Egyptian Arabs are accustomed to 6bcy, but will not do any 
thing unless compelled by force. Tliey are humbled, because 
they arc continually under the rod ; and indolent, because they 
have no interest in any thing. But the wild Arabs, on the con- 
‘tfary, are constantly in motion, and labour to procure provision 
for their beasts and themselves; and being in perpetual war 
with each other, their thoughts are incessantly employed in im- 
proving their arts of defence, or in obtaining plunder.’ 

At Thebes he resumed his exca^*ations, and also at Carnac, 
'Where he uncovered a colossal figure in front of the great temple, 
his people were at work in other directions, our enterpris- 
If traveller seized the opportunity thus presented to him, of 
annning at leisure the superb ruins of this edifice. His dc- 
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scription of the impressions they produced in his mind is both 
natural and pleasing. 

In a distant view of them nothing can be seen but the towering 
propylaca, high portals, and obelisks, which project above the various 
groups of loft}' palm-trees, and even at a distance announce magnifi- 
cence. On approaching the avenue of sphinxes, which leads to the 
great temple, the visiter is inspired with devotion and piety : their 
enormous size strikes him with wonder and respect tQ the Gods, to 
whom they were dedicated. They represent lions with heads of rams, 
the sj^mbols of strength and innocence, the power and purity of the 
Gods. Advancing fartiier in the avenue, there stand before it towering 
propylavi, winch lead to inner courts, where immense colossi are seated 
at each side of the gate, as if guarding the entrance to the holy ground. 
Still farther on was the magnificent temple dedicated to the great God 
of the creation. It was the first time thatl entered it alone, without being 
interrupted hy the noise of the Arabs, who never leave the traveller an 
instant. The sun was rising, and the long shades from the various 
groups of columns CNteruled over these ruins, intermixed witli the 
rays of light striking on these ma.sscs in various directions, formed such 
delightful views all around as baffle description.^* (P. 152.) 

Mr. Beizoiii has given a general idea of these extensive ruins, 
in one of liis engravings, and in another a small sketch of part 
of the interior of the great temple, as well as of the colossal bust 
which was uncovered. These must be inspected, in order to 
form an adequate conception of the grand scale upon which they 
were executed. 

“ 1 was lost,’^ he continues, in contemplation of so many objects ; 
and being alone in such a place, my mind was impressed willi ideas of 
such solemnity, that for some time 1 was unconscious whether 1 were 
on terrestrial ground, or in some other planet. 

‘‘ I had seen the temple of Tentyra, and I still acknowledge, that 
nothing can exceed that edifice in point of preservation, and in the 
beauty of its workmanship and sculpture; but here I was lost in a mass 
of colossal objects, every gne of which was more than sufficient, of 
itself alone, to attract my whole attention. How can I describe my 
sensations at that moment! 1 seemed alone^in the midst of all that a 
most sacred in the world ; a forest of enormous columns, adorned all 
round with beautiful figures, and various ornaments, from the top to 
the bottom ; the graceful shape of the lotus, which forms their capi- 
tals, and is so well proportioned to the columns, that it gives to the 
view the most pleasing effect; the gates, the walls, the pedestals, and 
the architraves, also adorned in every part with symbolical figures in 
basso relievo and intaglio, representing battles, processions, triumphs, 
feasts, offerings, and sacrifices, aU relating no doubt to the ancient his- 
tory of the country ; the sanctuary, wholly formed of fine red granite, 
with the various obelisks standing before it, proclaiming to the distant 
passenger, ^ Here is tlie seat of holiness ; ’ the high portals, seen at a 
distance from the openings^ to this vast labyrinth of edifices ; the va- 
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rMts groups of ruins of Ijie other temples within sight ; these altd^e* 
tlier had such an effect upon my souli as to separate me in imagination 
from the rest of mortals, exalt me on high over all, and cause me to 
forget entirely the trifles and follies of life. 1 was happy for a whole 
day, which escaped like a flash of lightning ; but the obscurity of the 
night caused me to stumble over one large block of stone, and to break 
my nose against another, which, dissolving the enchantment, brought 
me to niv senses again. It was quite late when ! Icturned to Luxor, 
to the hut of an Arab, who ceded to me part of his chamber, and a 
mat, which afforded me an excellent bed.” (P. 1.32, 15^.) 

His further researches being prevented by the arrival of the 
Ilreiich agents, he returned to Thebes; and, mooring his bark 
atXuxor, recommenced his operations with what assistance he 
could obtain. Two objects now jointly claimed his attention, 
vh, the exploring of the sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians at 
Oournou, and the prosecution of the excavations at Carnac. 

Gournou is a tract of rocks about two miles in length, at the 
foot of the Libyan mountains, on the west of Thebes, and was 
the burial-place of the great city of a hundred gates. Every part 
of these rocks is cut out by rtrt, in the form of large and small 
chambers, each of which has its separate entrance; and though 
they arc very close to each other, they seldom liavc any interior 
communication from one to another. The inhabitants of this 
region are described as being superior to any other Arabs in 
cunning and deceit, and the most indcpeiulcnl of any in Egypt. 
They boast that they were the last whom the French were able 
to subdue, and that, when subdued, they compelled their con- 
querors to pay them whatever they demanded for their labour. 
They fiavc refused submission both to the Mamelukes and to the 
Bashaw : consequeiulj^ they have undergone the severest piinish- 
ments, and have been liunted down like wild beasts. Their 
hiding places in the rocks arc almost impregnable. 

Into the mansions of the dead of former ages our traveller 
penetrated; and though the difficulty of visiting these recesses 
made it impossible to give an adequate description of them and 
their inhabitants, yet he has succeeded in conveying to his 
^Tenders some idea of the danger to which he exposed liimself in 
Ij^ploring them. 

^ A traveller is generally satisfied when lie has seen the large hall, 
ihegalleQ', the staircase, and as far as he can conveniently go: be- 
stdec?, taken up with the strange works he observes cut in various 
5 |i^ficesi iirid painted on each side of thfr walls ; so that when he comes 
?^t 0 a narrow and difficult passage, ov to have to descend to the bottom 
^^>yeli or cavity, he declines taking such trouble, naturally supposing 
cannot see in these abysses any thing so magnificent as what 
,^e gees above, and consequently deeming it useless to proceed any far- 
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th^. Of some of these tombs many persons could not withstand the 
suffocating air, which often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust 
rises, so fine that it enters into the throat and nostrils, and chokes the 
nose and mouth to such a degree, that it requires great power of lungs 
to resist it anchthe strong effluvia of the mummies. This is not all; 
the entry or passage, where the bodies are, is roughly cut in the rocks^ 
and the falling of the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the pas* 
sage causes it to bt: nearly filled up. In some places there is not more 
than a vacancy of afoot left, which you must contrive to.pass through 
in a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed and keen stones, that cut 
like glass. After getting through these passages, some of them two 
or three hundred yards long, you generally find a more commodious 
place, perhaps high enough to sit. But what a place of rest ! sur- 
rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions ; which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the sight, impressed me with hor- 
ror. The blackness of the wall, the faint light given by the candlea 
or torches for want of air, the different objects that surrounded me, 
seeming to converse with each other, and the Arabs with the candles 
or torches in their hands, naked and covered with dust, thcmselvc£r 
resembling living mumnn’es, absolutely formed a scene that cannot be 
described. In such a situation 1 foupd myself several times, and often 
returned exhausted and fainting, till at lust I became inured to it, and 
indifferent to what I suffered, except from the dust, which never failed 
to choke my throat and nose ; and though, fortunately, I am destitute 
of the sense of smelling, I could taste that the mummies were rather 
unpleasant to swallow. After the exertion of entering into such a 
place, through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or perhaps 
six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought a resting place, found 
one, and contrived to sit; but when my weight bore on the body of art 
Egyptian, it crushed it like a band-box. 1 naturally had recourse to 
my hands to sustain my weight, but they found no belter support; so 
that I sunk altogether among the broken mummies, with a crash of 
bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a dust as kept me 
motionlets for a quarter of an Iiour, w'aiting till it subsided again. I 
could not remove from the place, however, without increasing it, and 
every step I took I crushed mummy in some part or other. Once I 
was conducted from such a place to another resembling it, through ^ 
passage of about twenty feet in length, andlio wider than that a body 
could be forced through. It was ciioaked with mummies, and I could 
not pass without putting my face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian : but as the passage inclined downwards, my own weight 
helped me on : however, I c;ou1d not avoid being covered with hopes,, 
legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. Thus I proceeded from 
one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up in various ways^ 
some standing, some lying,, and some on their heads. The [purpose 
of my researches was to rob theJEgyptians of their papyri; of which 
1 found a few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the space 
above the knees, or on the legs, and covered by the numerous rdlda 
of cloth, that envelop the mummy. The people ofGournou, Who 
make a trade of antiquities of this sort, are very jealous of slrangerS|' 
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keep^ them as secret as possible^ deceiving travellers by pretending 
that they have arrived at tlic etui of the pits, when they arc scarcely 
at the entrance. 1 could never prevail on them to conduct me into 
these places till this second voyage, when I succeeded in obtaining 
admission into any cave wlicre mummies were to be seca^. 

** JMy permanent, residence in Thebes was the cause of my success. 
T*hc Arabs saw that I paiii particular attention to the situation of the 
entrance into the tombs, and that they could not av(f.id being seen by 
me when they were at work digging in search of a new tomb, though 
they are very cautious when any stranger is in Gournou not to let it 
be known where they go to open the earth ; and as travellers gene- 
rally remain in that place a few days only, they used to leave ofi‘ dig- 
ging during tliat time. If any traveller be curious enough to ask to 
examine the interior of a tomb, they arc ready to show In'm one im- 
mediately, and conduct him to some of the old tomb's, where he sees 
nothing but the grottoes in which mummies Ibrmcrly had been depo- 
sited, or where there are but few, end these already plundered ; so 
that he can form but a poor idea of the real tombs, where the remains 
were originally placed. 

** The ijoople of Gournou live in the entrance of such caves as have 
alread}' been opened, and, by making partitions with earthen walls, 
they form habitations for thcm.selves, as well as for their cows, camels, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, dogs, &c. I do not know whether it is because 
they are so few in number, that tlie government takes so little notice 
of what they do ; but it is certain, that they are the most unruly 
people in Kgypt. At various times many ol* tliem have been destroy- 
ed, so that they are reduced from three tl;ou«;and, tlie number they 
formerly reckoned, to three hundred, which form the population of 
the present day. They have no mosque, nor do they care lor one ; 
for though they have at their disposal a great quantity of all sorts of 
bricks, vvliich abound in every part of Gournou, from th.e surrounding 
tomb.s they have nevc'r built a single imusc. They are forced to cul- 
tivate a Miiall tract of land, extending from the rocks to the Nile, 
about a mile in l)rea(lt!), and two and a half in length: and even this 
is in part neglected; for if left to their owui will, they would never 
take a spade in their hat?ds, except when they go to dig for mummies; 
which they find to be a more profital)le employment tlian agriculture, 
^his is the fault of travellers, who are so ))leasod the moment they are 
presented with any piece of antiquity, that, without thinking of the 
injury resulting from the example to their successors, they give a great 
deal more than the people really expect. Iriencc it has arisen, that 
they now set such an enormoas price on antiquities, and in particular 
on papyri. {Some of them iiavc accumulated a considerable sum of 
money, and ore become so indifferent, that they remain idle, unless 
whatever price they demand be given them ; and it is to be observed, 
tiiatit js a fixed point in their minds, that the Franks would not be so 
Itb^^ranless the articles were wortfi ten time?«i as much as they pay 

j^PThe Fellairs of Gournou who dig for antiqukies are sometimes 
limed iBto parties, and have tlteir eMefs over each ; so that what is 
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fbui^d by any of the party is sold, and tlu* nioney divided among them, 
all. They are apparently very true to each'other, and particularly ia 
cheating strangers ; but when they can find a good opportunity, they 
do not scruple to cheat each other also/’ (P. 15b‘ — 159.) 

This knaviiSi disposition Mr. 15c*]/oni illustrates, by relating 
the manner in which he became tlio purchaser of two brazen 
vessels, ol’ siii'vnjar beauty, wliich ho supposes to have been 
employed Jbr sacred purj)oses: their composition is stated to be 
cxtreiiiely fine, and their sound not unlike that of thc‘Coriathiaii 
brass. 

These troglodytes are descril)rd as being very happy in 
tlicir. way. It is indeed somewhat singtifar, to talk of happiness 
among pco[>lc who dwell in caves like brutes, or rather, who live: 
in sepulchres ^ among tiie cor])ses and rags of an ancient nation,’ 
of which they know nothing. Custom, however, as Mr. Bclzoni 
remarks, reconciles all this. 

In the course of our author’s researcJies among the sepulchres 
of Gournoii, he made some observations, which j^rovc that 
Herodotus was misinformed by the Egyptians relative to their 
mode of embalming. Tlic bistortaii, as our readers doubtless 
know, has described three modes of embalming. One of these 
was very costly, tite, second was of less price, and inferior in 
point of execution ; and the other was still more mean. Such 
bodies, he adds, as were embalmed in the most expensive 
manner, on being returned to the relatives of the deceased, were 
inclosed in a wooden case, made to resemble the human figure, 
and were placed eract against the walls of their repositorieo for 
the dead. In tin’s, however, ho was evidently misled by the 
Egyptian priests: for Mr, Bclzoni states that in ail the pits 
opened by him, ho never saw a single imnnmy standing. On 
the contrary, he found them lying regularly in liorizonlal rows^ 
and some were sunk into a cement, which must have been nearly 
fluid whe n the cases were placed on it. The mummies of the 
lower classes vv'erc in tlie jiroportion of ten to one of those of the 
better class : they were not buried in caiKJs, but dried (it should 
seem) in the sun, after undergoing the ordinary process of env- 
balming. 

Among these tombs our traveller saw some which contained the 
mummies of bulls, cows, sheep, monkeys, foxes, crocodiles, 
birds, and other animals, intermixed with human bodies. Idols 
were often found; and one tomb was filled with nothing but cats, 
Ciircfullylfolded in red and white linen, the head covered by a mask 
representing the cat, •and matte of the sjinic kind of linen. It 
rather singular that these animals arc not ibund in the tombs qf 
the higher classes; while few, if any papyri are found among 
those of the lower order. Mr. Belzoni is disposed to think dmt 
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t||||^^iLliree divisions of ^ middling, and poorer classes, whKsh 
made by Herodotus, will admit of still further distinctSons^ 
drying according to the respective opulence of the individuals. 
The mummies which he concludes were appropriated to the 
priests, are folded in n manner totally difierent frofh the others, 
and executed with great care, to shew the reverence in which 
they were held. The tombs of the better classes, of people are, 
of course, superior to the others ; some of them are more exten- 
sive than the rest, having various apartments adorned with figures 
representing different actions of life. Funeral processions 
l^grally predominate. Agricultural processes, religious cere- 
togethc^f ^Ith feasting and other ordinary occurrences, 
are^jf^ry where to be seen. In tlicse tombs the smaller idols 
arc occasionally found, together with vases, and ornaments of 
various descriptions, particularly some of leaf gold, beaten nearly 
as thin as ours, but of a finer colour. The opportunity thus 
presented to Mr. Belzoni of exploring these hitherto compara- 
tively unknown repositories of the dead, enabled him to make 
the following curious observations on the manufactures and ele- 
gant arts of the Egj^ptians. 


The Egyptians were certainly well acquainted with linen manu- 
factures to a perfection equal to our own ; for, in many of tlicir figures, 
we observe their garments quite transparent; and among the folding 
of the mummies, 1 observed some cloth quite as fine as our common 
muslin, very strong, and of an even texture. They had the art of 
tanning leather, with which they made shoes as well as we do. some 
of which 1 found of various shapes. They had also the art of staining 
the leather with colours, as we do Morocco, and actually knew 

the mode of embossing on it, for 1 found leather with figures impressed 
on it, qMe elevated. I think Mi must have been done with a hot iron 
while the leather was damp. They also fabricated a sort of coarse 
glass, with which they made beads and other ornaments. 

** Beside enamelling, the art of gilding was in great perfection 


among them, as I found several ornaments of the kind. They knew 
how to cast copper as well as to form it into sheets, and had a metallic 
composition not unlike our lead, rather softer, but of greater tenacity. 
It is much like the lead which we see on paper in the tea-ohests from 
China, but much thicker. 1 found some pieces of it covered on both 
with a thin coat of another metal, which might be taken for sil- 
but I cannot believe it to be so. It certainly is a proof of the 
of this metal in Egypt, where, in my opinion, it was less com- 
Ippn fold ; for it is seldom found, whereas the latter is quite 
the ornaments. ^ 

iCTacaii^ works were very common, and in great perfection, parti- 
(le proportion of the figures; and it is to be observed, that 
le E^ptians were unacquainted with anatomy, yet in these, 
in their statues of marble, they preserved that sweet simpli- 
ci^P^eculiar to themselves, which is always pleasing to the beholder. 
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In one of the tombs of the kings I found two wooden figur^ 
nearly seven feet high, of very fine workmanship. They are in a stahd* 
ing posture, with one arm extended, as if holding a torch. They bad 
many other carved works, hieroglyphics, ornaments, &c. 

The art of varnishing, and baking the varnish on clay, in such 
perfection among them, that I doubt whether it could be imitated at 
present. Articles of the best sorts of this manufacture, however, were 
rather scarce, there are hut few to be found ; while, on the con^ 
trary, there arc great quantities of the inferior sorts. Indeed, the few; 
good ones I met with were all in the great tomb of Samethis, a^dt 
these are of the most beautiful colour. ^ ^ 

The art of painting was but simple .among the Egyptians, as tRSP 
had no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their figuii^; but 
credit is due to them for their taste in disposing their colours. 
is great harmony even in the red and green, which do not always agre&' 
with us, and which they knew how to mingle so well, that it produced 
a very splendid effect, particularly by candle-light^ As 1 observed 
before, 1 am of opinion, that these colours were from the vegetable 
kingdom, and think 1 can produce a pretty strong proof of the fact. 
The present natives of Egypt, who manufacture indigo, make it up in 
cakes of the size of a sea biscuit, ir\a vfery rough manner. Not knovr-f 
ing how^ to extract the colour from the plant without mixing it with 
sand, the cake glitters all over, the light being reflected from every 
particle. Of this imperfection the ancient Egyptians could not get 
the better; for whenever there is blue in any of their paintings, which 
is evidently indigo, the same sparkling sand is to be seen, ns in the 
modern cakes. Their drawings and sculpture arc but simple, and sys- 
tematically done; notwithstanding which, ihcy'knew how to impart a 
certain vivacity to their posture, which animates their figures. They 
knew little or nothing of perspective, and all was done was in 
profile. The wall or whatever othe^i^'p.lace was to be ornamented was 
previously prepared, by grinding it wfy smooth. The first lines were 
done in red by a scholar, or one not so expert as tl)c master, who exa- 
mined the outlines, and corrected them in black. Specimens of thia 
are to be seen in the tomb of Samethis, as I shall have to mention 
hereafter. ^ • 

“ When the outlines were completed, the sculptor began his wofk. 
He raised the figure by cutting away the'^tone all round it. Tlie 
angles are smoothly turned, and the ornaments on tlie figure OP^ gapl* 
inents are traced with a chisel, which leaves a slight impression, and 
adorns the whole figure. The last was the painter, who finished the 
piece. They could not finej any other colours than red, blue, yellow, 
green, and black. The blue is divided into two sorts, the dark and the 
light. Willi these colours they adorned their temples, tombs, or what* 
ever they wislied to have paipted. gAs there is no colour among these 
that could imitate the living hynran flesh, they adopted the red for 
this purpose. The ornaments were decorated with the othqr colooi1r;| 
and, though so few, I am sure thev are not all used in the same 
(P. 173-176.) • " 
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architecture is in unison with the ideas which wer& 
heM by the ancient Egyptians. Entertaining the notion thal-they 
sl^ld return to life after a period of three thousand years, they 
seem to have designed their edifices to last so long, that they 
might behold them again in a good state of preservation. They 
evidently knew how to turn an arch; and though the science of 
architecture was brought to great pcrfcclion by the Greeks, yet 
these (Mr. Bclzoni shews) were indebted to the Egyptians for 
their principal hints. 

The wonderful sculptures of the Egyptians are justly admired 
for the boldness of their execution. Their enormous sizes 
rendered it diflicnit for the artists to maintain their due pro- 
portions, which, however, were in general well preserved. 
Thus, if a statue were erected as large as life, the head was of 
the natural size; if it were thirty feet high, the head was larger 
in proporiion to the body; and, if fifty feet high, the magnitude 
of the head was further increased. These gigantic scul})tures are 
executed in sand-stone, calcareous stone, breccia, or granite: 
^the three last are extremely hard, and it is not now known witli 
what tools they were wiought. ‘ Mr. Belzoni conjectures that 
they were originally less hard than they now are. The angles of 
the figures on the calcareous stone, in jiarticular, are so sharp, 
that no modern chisels could produce tlie like; its fracture is 
more like that of glass than of stone and the granite is almost 
impenetrable. 

While our traveller was exploring the recesses of the dead at 
Gournou, he took up his lodging with the troglodyte inhabitants, 
in the entrance of some of the tombs, not the most pleasant resi- 
dence to one wlio had been accustomed to the comforts of civilized 
life in Europe. 

During these interesting researches among the sepulchres of 
Gournou, his excavations were carried on at Carnac with equal 
success. At this place lie uncovered a colossal head of red 
granite, of beautiful workmanship, and uncommonly well pre- 
served, with the exception of one car and part of the chin, which 
had been knocked off along wdth the beard. Though of larger 
proportion than that of the young Memnon, it is neither soT^)ulky 
pbr so heavy, having no part of the shoulder attached to it. The 
ra^oval of it, however, occupied eight days, though the distance 
is little more than a mile. Besides tliis head, whicii is ten feet from 
peclt to the top of the mitre, Mr. Belzoni procured an arm bc- 
loi^iog $ame colossus, and^mea^iring also ten feet. Tliis 
iu^esiiqJfRlic of anti(|uity, togcflier with t)thers which by this 
time be had accumulated at Luxor, was sufficient to fill another 
boat as large as that which he had freighted m the preceding 
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yclhr. But before he could send down the Nile, he wiafr 
compielled to suspend his researches in consequence of the in- 
trigues of the French agents with the Deftcrdar Bey ; and having 
surrounded the antiquities which he had thus collected with a 
mud wall, oiA* autlior set out on the 2Hd of May for Assouan, 
Here he took a general view' of Elephantine and the other islands^ 
whence he proceeded to Pliilae, and examined the magnificent 
ruins on that island, the style ofwdiich (he is of opinion) indicates^ 
that they w’erc executed in the last ei‘a of the Egyptians, and 
probably in th«^ time ol the Ptolemies. During his residence on 
this island, Mr. Bclzoni was joinecj by Captains Irby and ^ 
Mangles; and on the 4th of June the party commemorated Iw 
late Majesty’s birth-day by royal salutes, to the great terror of the 
natives in the vicinity, who could not conceive why they wasted 
so much pow’dcr to no purpose. Having at length received a 
supply of money from Mr. Salt, together with his jicrmission ta 
open the temple of Ybsambul, Beizoni and his parly proceeded 
thither. Alter encountering various diflicultics, which were 
interposed by the Cachefls of the country, they succeeded in 
clearing away the sand, and oif the first of August entered the 
finest and most extensive excavation in Nubia, with the exception 
perhaps of the tomb newly discovered in the valley of Beban el 
Malook. It was a magnificent temple enriched with beautiful 
Intaglios, paintings, and colossal figures. The travellers first 
entered into a pro-iiaos, or porch, fifty-seven feet long and fifty- 
two w'idc, supported by two rows of pillars, five feet and a half 
square, to each of which was attached a figure, the top of whose 
turban reached the ceiling, which was about thirty feet in beiglit. 
Both these and tlic walls arc covered with liicroglyphics, superior 
in point of execution to any other in Egypt, and exhibiting bat- 
tles, tlie storming of castles, triumphs over the Ethiopians^ 
sacrifices, &c. 

“ Some of tlie columns are much injured by the close and heated 
atmosphere, the temperature of which was so hot, that the thennonieter 
must have risen to above a hundred and thfrty degrees. The second 
hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty-seven wide, and twenty-five 
and a half long. It contains four pillars about four feet square; and 
the walls of this also are covered with fine hieroglyphics in pretty 
good preservation. Beyone^ this is a shorter chamber, thirty-seven 
feet wide, in which is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each 
end of this chamber is a door, leading into smaller chambers in the 
same direction with the sanctuary, each eight feet by seven. The • 
sanctuary is twenty-three feet aijd a half long, and twelve feet wide. 

It contains a pedestal id the centre, and at the end four colossal sitting 
figures, the heads of which are in good preservation, not having bew 
injured by violence.* On the right side of this great hall, enteriivg irM 
the temple, arc two doors, at a short distance from each other, whkb 
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j two long separate rooms^ the first thirty-eight feet ten inches 

and eleven feet five inches wide; the other forty-eight feet 
incites, by thirteen feet three. At the end of the first are several 
'imfiinished hieroglyphics, of which some, though merely sketched^ 
fine ideas of their manner of drawing. At the lateinl corners of 
f Sie entrance into tlie second chamber from the great hall is a door, . 
each of which leads into a small chamber twenty^two feet si\ inches 
long, and ten feet wide. Each of these rooms has tvvo doors leading 
into two other cimmbers, forty-three feet in length, and ten feet eleven 
inches wide. There are two benches in them, apparently to sit on. 
The most remarkable subjects in this temple are, 1st, a group of 
captive Ethiopians, in the western corner of the great hall : 2d, the 
llavo killing a man with his spear, another lying slain under his feet, 
Oiiihesanie western wall ; 3d, the storming of a castle, in the western 
corner frohi the front door. The outside of this temple is magnificent* 
It is a hundred and seventeen feet wide, and eighty-six feet liigli ; the 
, height from the top of the cornice to the top of the door being sixty- 
aix. feet six inches, and the height of the door twenty feet. I'iiere are 
four enormous sitting colossi, the largest in Egypt or ‘Nubia, except 
the great Sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the pro- 
portion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to the elbow they mea- 
sure fifteen feet six inches; the ears three feet six inches; the face 
aeven feet; the beard five feet six inches; across the shoulders twenty- 
five feet four inches ; their height is about {ifiy-one feet, not including 
4he caps, which are about fourteen feet. There are only two of these 
colossi in sight, one is still burled under the sand, and the otlier, which 
18 near the door, is half fallen down, and buried also. On the top of 
4he door is a colossal figure of Osiris twenty feet high, with two colossal 
hieroglyphic figures, one on each side, looking towards it. On the 
top '^the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics, a torus and frize under 
cornice is six feet wide, the frize is four feet. Above the 
cornice is a row of sitting monkeys eight feet higli, and six across the 
ah^lders. They are twenty-one in number. This temple was nearly 
two-thirds buried under the sand, of which wc removed thirty-one feet 
before we came to the upper pari of the door. It must have had a 
very fine landing-place, liich is now totally buried under the sand. 
It is the last and largest temple excavated in the solid rock in Nubia or 
Effypt, except the new tomb. It took twenty-two days to open it, be- 
'vAicte six days last year. We sometimes bad eighty men at work, and 
ii0itlietimes only our own personal exertions, the parly consisting of 
Beechey, Captains Irby and Mangles, myself, two servants, and 
^'ihecrcw, eleven in all, anil three boys, ,lt is situated under a rock 
hundred feet above the Nile, fiicing the south-east by east, and 
day and a half’s journey from the second cataract in Nubia, 

i ^ heat was so great in the interjpr of the temple, that it scarcely 
take any drawings, as the perspiration from our hands 
«OOfl the paper quite wet. Accordingly, wc left this opera- 

^,^^:^8acccding travellers, who may set about it wfth more conveni- 
than we could, as tlie place will become cooler. Our stock of 
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provision was so reduced, that the only food we hed for» th&Iast stxidayi v 
was dhourra, boiled in viater without salt, of which we had none Ifeflu 
The CachelFs had given orders to the people not to sell us any kind of ‘ 
food whatever, hoping that we might be driven away by hunger. But 
there was an^Abady, who lived in the village, and as he was of a differ- 
ent tribe, he was not so much afraid of disobeying the GacHeffs. He 
sometimes came at night, and brought us milk ; but be was at last 
detected, and prevented from bringing any more.” (P. 212 — 214.) 

Such, is our author’s account of this magnificent relic ;';Qf 
volume of plates, which accompai]iioa 
his work, he has given an exterior view of the temple as se^n.itt 
a distance, and also an interior vifiw'of it. To these 
wc must refer our readers, for an adequate idea of the gorgeous , 
splendour of the subjects therein delineated. On the fourth* of ^ 
August they quitted this interesting spot and sailed down the 1 
Nile (the inundation of which was now at its height), to Thebes. 
Here he recoininenccd his excavations in the valley of Beban el 
Malook, and on the 16th of August he succeeded in penetrating 
into the tomb of Psammuthis, king of Egypt. Of this monument 
of Egyptian skill wc have a longhand minute description, which can 
scarcely be understood without referring to Mr. Belzoni’s plates. 
We shall therefore notice only a few of the move remarkable 
representations, which may enable our readers to form some idea 
of this magnificent excavation. 

The entrance into the tomb is at the fool of a high hill, with 
a pretty steep ascent. The first thing that presents itself to a 
traveller is a stair-case cut out of the rod;, and descending to 
the tomb : this leads into an apartment covered with figures and 
hieroglyphics, which (as in all the other apartments but one) . ■ 
are sculptured in basso relievo, and painted over. As our tra- 
veller states this room to give the best ideas, that have yet bei^i 
obtained, of the original process of Egyptian sculpture, we 
extract the following details concerning it: 

‘‘ Tlie wall was previoasly made as smootfi as possible, and wbeis^ i 
there were flaws in the rocks, the vacuun^ was filled up with cement^ 
which, when hard, was cut along with the rest of the rock. Where a 
figure or any thing else was required to be formed, after the whole wai 
prepared, the sculptor appears to have made his first sketches of witot 
was intended to be cut out. W^hen the sketches were finished in red* 
lines by the first artist, aifbther more skilful corrected the erro.r 9 >:if ;; 
any, and his lines were made in black, to be distinguished from thete ' 
which were imperfect. When the figures were thus prepare^ Ihe 
aculptor proceeded to cut fiut the stone all round the figurei Which ; 
remained in basso rcKevo, somb to the heiglit of half an inch, andao4pte 
much less, according to the size of the figure. For instance, if a ^ 

were as large as life, its elevation was generally half an inch ; 
figure were not more than six inches in length, its projection ,w^d 
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fioi exceed the thickness of*a dollar^ or perhaps less. The angles of 
the figures were all smoothly rounded, which makes them appear less 
.prominent than they really are. The parts of the stone that were to 
be taken off all round the figure did not extend much farther, as the 
wall is thickly covered with figures and hieroglyphics^ and 1 believe 
there is not a space on those walls more than a foot square without 
some figure or hieroglyphic. The garments, and va7*ious parts of the 
limbs, were marked by a narrow line, not deeper tnan the thickness 
of a half-crown, but so exact, that it produced the intended effect. 

When the figures were completed and made smooth by the sculptor, 
they received a coat of whitew'a&h ail over. This white is so beautiful 
4and clear, that our best and wliitest paper appeared yellowish when 
compared with it. The painter came ne\t, and finished the figure. 
It would seem as if they were unacquainted with any colour to imitate 
the naked parts, since red is adopted ns a standing colour for all that 
meant flesh. There are some cxcej)tions indeed ; lor in certain 
instances, when they intended to represent a fair lady, by way of dis- 
tinguishing her compJe.xion from that of the men, they put on a yellow 
colour to represent her flesh ; yet it cannot be supposed that they did 
not know liow to reduce their red paints to a flesh colour, lor on some 
occasions, where the red flesh istsupposed to be seen throiigli a thin 
veil, the tints are nearly of the natural colour, if we suppose the 
Egyptians to have been of the same hue as their successor.^, the present 
Copts, some of whom are nearly as fair as the Europeans, Their 
garments w'ere generally wliitc, and their ornaments Ibrmed the most 
difficult part, when the arlibts had to employ red in the distribution of 
the four colours, in which they were very successl'ul. When the figures 
were finished, they appear to have laid on a coat of varnish ; though 
it may be questioned wbetlier the varnish were thus applied, or incor- 
porated with the colour. The fact is, that nowhere else except in 
this tomb is the varnish to be observed, as no place in Egypt can boast 
of such preservation, nor can the true customs of the Egyptians be 
45een any where else with greater accuracy.’^ (P. 238, 239.) 

Quitting this apartment, after passing through several corri- 
dors or chambers, Mr. Belzoni entered a spacious saloon with 
an arched roof or ceiling, in the centre of whicli he discovered a 
sarcophagus of oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, by 
.ifhree feet seven inches in width, and only tw^o inches thick. It 
translucent when a liglit is placed in the inside of it; and is 
minutely sculptured, within mid without, with several hundred 
^|gf}rje% not exceeding two inches in * height, and representing 
hip TODjectures) the funeral rites of the deceased, united with 
emblems. The cover of this sarcophagus was not there ; 
bad been taken out and broken into several pieces, which 
liretlf^Tound in digging before the first chtrancc. The other 

» ; apartments of this splendid relic of Egyptian art are 
ly described by our traveller, whoSe account, with 
\ of his beautiful engravings, ^will enable his readers 
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to form a good idea of the magnificence and skill displayed in 
every part of this superb structure. Having embarked all that 
he had found this season, Mr. Belzoni quitted Thebes with ano- 
ther accumulation of antiquities, and arriVbd at Cairo, after ten 
months* absJencc. 

He now directed his attention to the pyramids of Egyp4 
which he visited in company with two Europeans. The enor- 
mous size of these ancient monuments, and the solidity of their 
structure, seem to promise a duration almost coeval with the 
everlasting mountains. They are visible at a great distance, 
and, as the traveller advances, appeal; to retire witliin the desert. 
Tlieir .stLq)cndous height, j:)rodigioiis surface, and enormous so- 
lidity, strike the sj)eetator with an involuntary awe, as they recall 
the memory of distant ages. The principal pyramids are si- 
tuated in the vicinity of Thebes, at the entrance of the Plain of 
Mummies, where Mr. Belzoni made the very successful researches 
noticed in a preceding page, and where the sepulchres of the 
ancient Egyptians, hewn out of the solid rock, are closed with 
stones of a large size, and covered with sand. On the arrival of' 
Mr. Belzoni and his cornpanioifs at these monuments, while the 
latter entered the first pyramid, he took a turn round the second, 
or the pyramid of Cephroncs. The following is his account of 
the impressions produced on his mind by the contemplation of 
this wonderful monument: 

1 seated myself in the shade of one of those stones on the east side, 
which form the part of the temple that stood before tlie pyramid in 
that direction. My eyes were fixed on that enormous mass, which for 
so many ages liad baffled the conjectures of ancient and modern writers. 
Herodotus himself was deceived by the Egyptian priests, when told 
t*Iicrfe 'wcre no chambers in it. The sight of the wonderful work before 
me astonished me as much, as the total obscurity in which we are of 
its origin, its interior, and its construction. In an intelligent age like 
the present, one of the greatest wonders of the world stood before us, 
without our knowing cverf wdicther it had any cavity in the interior, or 
if it were only one solid mass. The varioas attempts which have been 
made by numerous travellers to find an entrancednto this pyramid, and 
particularly by the great body of French savans, were examples so 
weighty, that it seemed little short of madness, to think of renewing 
the enterprise.’* (P.253.) 

Undeterred, however, by the successive failures of othei^s, 
Belzoni resolved to attempt an entrance into this celebrated 
pyramid, which his experience in such researches induced hila 
to think practicable. Accordingly he returned to Cairo, and 
having obtained a firman from nie Kakia Bey, he announced 
that he was going on an expedition to the mountain of Mokat^ 
for a few days, and crossed the Nile to the scene of operation^ 
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f hr&t attempts were unsuccessful^; but, making accurate com- 
ive observations on the first pyramid^ he applied them to 
which he was » desirous of exploring: and after various 
1 'V,l|aDours, which are narrated in a very simple and interesting 
he found himself in the centre of that pyramid, which, 
; : jfrom time immemorial, had been the subject of the obscure con- 
jectures of travellers and antiquaries. The chanjiber in which he 
how was, is computed to be forty-six feet three inches long, by 
'^teen feet three inches in width, and twenty-three feet six 
jnehes high. It is excavated out of the solid rock, from the 
floor to the roo^ which^ being composed of large blocks of 
calcareous stone, meeting in the centre, is of the same slope as 
the pyramid itself. The ceiling is painted ; and, after some 
. aearcb, he found a sarcophagus of the finest granite : the cover 
had been broken at the side, so that it was half open ; but, like 
^ fliie sarcophagus in the first pyramid (that of Cheops), it is des- 
titnte of hieroglyphics. Many of the stones in this apartment 
: ha(|,been removed from their places, evidently by some one in 
quest of treasure; and this observation of our author was sub- 
.sequently confirmed by his discovering an Arabic inscription at 
the west end of the apartment, purporting that the pyramid had 
b0en opened in the presence of one of the early Mohammedan 
ipvercigns, and again carefully closed up. 

Few subjects have occasioned more speculation than the intent 
l^jd use ot the Egyptian pyramids. About thirty years since, 
it German professor publislied a volume to prove that these 
majestic remains of the most remote antiquity are nothing more 
$han basaltic eruptions, magnificent sports of Nature, and so 
iJluipy incontrovertible proofs of the general derangement which 
taken place on the globe ! The improbability and absurdity 
iof this hypothesis, however, are sufficiently demonstrated by the 
> vestiges of human skill and labour which are evident in the 
..pyramids. The great appearance of antiquity which they ma- 
nifestly display, favours the su{)position, that they must have 
been constructed at an earlier period than any other edifices 
W are to be seen in Egypt Homer is silent respecting them; 
^t. his silence is no proof that they were not in existence in his 
[16. It should seem that, in the time^of Herodotus, as little 
kpown concerning the second pyramid as before the late 
with this exception, that in his time the second pyramid 
idy in Um state in which it was left when closed by the 

^ ject|^ these stupendous edifices, the common opinion 
the authority of the Greek writers from a very 
has been, and still is, that ^they were erected 
!;'l^;tKc^tombs of certain very ancient sovereigns of Egypt, and 
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ascribed to the three kings Cheops, Cephrenes, and Mycerinu^.. 
From the discovery of a fragment of a bull's bone, however, m 
the pyramid of Cephrenes, Mr. Faber (in his ingenious “ Re- 
marks” on that pjramid) endeavours to prove that each of the 
celebrated pyramids of Egypt was a mystic tomb, or high place^ 
of that Osiris who was annually bewailed as dead, and was wor- 
shipped under ttie form of a bull; and consecjuently that these 
gigantic structures were nol literal tombs ot cer4;ain ^ ancient 
sovereigns of the country. From their coincidence, in poiixt 
of foim, with the Babylonic pyramid (or Tower of Babel), he 
con^^iders them as imitations of Mount Ararat, where the arifc 
first rested, and as relics of the first and most ancient supC^ 
stition which prevailed after the flood. The examination of this 
hypothesis, the grounds of which arc stated at full length in his 
eJaboicitc work on the ‘‘ Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” we have 
neither time nor space to prosecute : the praise of ingenuity it is 
impossible to withhold from it; but we apprehend that the 
current of popular opinion will continue to set in favour of the 
tradition related bv Ueiodotus, viz. that the Egyptian pyramids 
were ically the sepulchres of the sovereigns wnose^ names they 
have borne for so many ages ; especially when it is considered 
tliat they arc surroupded by other smaller pyramids intermixed 
with mausoleums or burial-grounds, and that many mummy 
pits have been found in their immediate vicinity. 

Disappointed in his plan of making further researches at 
Thebes, where his former excavations had been so successful^ 
by the ground being pre-occupied by the agents of Mr. Drouetti 
and of *Mr. Salt, Belzoni determined to make a journey to the 
Red Sea, and explore the ruins of the ancient city of Berenice, 
which part was sazd to have been visited by M. Caliud, whom 
the Bashaw had commissioned to examine some sulphur and 
emerald mines, the existence of which had been reported to him. 
The exaggerated accounts of this person# arc coirected by our 
traveller, who was fortunate enough to ri^ch the emerald mines, 
and also to discover the real site of Berenice. In this excursion 
Belzoni and Mr. Beechey, who accompanied him. witnessed one 
of the ‘greatest calamities which had occurred iu^ Egypt in the 
recollection of any person living. The Nile rose this season 
three feet and a half above the highest mark left by the former 
inundation, with uncommon rapidity, carried off many 

villao’cs, besides several hundreds of their inhabitants. U houga 
the Arabs had expected an extraordinary inundation this yeiotf 
in consequence of thd scarcity of water in the preceding se^soUj 
its height far exceeded their expectations or apprehensio^ 
They generally et’cct fences of reeds and earth around tli|w 
villager, to keep off the water from their dwellings ; but the 
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forCi^ of this inundation baffled all their efforts. Their earth* 
OOUfttructed cottages could not resist the current for an instant: 
tXlen, women, children, cattle, corn, — every thing was suddenly 
crashed away, and not a vestige of the village left. In one of 
Ids plates, Mr. Bclzoni has given a view of the dcsoThtion caused 
by A is tremendous deluge in the valley of the Nile ; from which, 
by allowing the use of his boat, he was the pro'^idential instru- 
ment of rescuing a great number of men and women, together with 
their corn and cattle, and conveying them to higher ground. In 
traversing the deserts from the Nile to the Red Sea, he passed 
through the tract occu])iccl by the Ababde Arabs, of whose 
savage customs he has related some inteiesting particular^; and 
at length he reached the lar-famed emerald mines, of which he 
lias given an account. 

Having procured a guide to conduct them to the ruins of 
Berenice, Mr. Belzoni and his companions prosecuted a long 
and fruitless journey in quest of that city; the result of whirfi dis- 
posed them then to think that no such place ever existed, and that 
M. Caliiid had seen the groat cit^^ only in his own imagination. 
They then advanced through a*(lrcary region, until they reached 
the lied Sea, which they coasted for several days, and at length 
unexpectedly arrived at some ruins, which Mr,. Bclzoni conjectured 
to be those of Berenice, tliough they do not exactly correspond 
with the situation laid down by D’Anville. According to Strabo, 
this city was erected by Ptolemy Philatlelphus. Situated in a 
lower part of the Arabian Gulph, il facilitated navigation by 
enabling u^riners to take advaiita«c of the regular winds. The 
inland route between Cojjtos and Berenice, was opened with an 
army by the same prince, who established stations along it for 
tin; protection of tiavellcrs. His commercial plans were adopted 
by his son Ptolemy Eveigetes. The importance of their anaiige- 
mentsw^as perceived by the Ilomaiu on their conquest of Egypt; 
and they made it the, emporium of their eastern trade. 

Mr, BelzoniS account of the ruins* of Berenice, (which arc 
ilelineateJ in two engravings) is as follows : 

** To our agreeable surprise, we found ourselves all at oncc^on one 
of those molts nf ruins which show the spot of ancient towns, so often 
seen in Egypt. We entereeb and at once we saw the regular situations 
of the houses ; the main streets, their cohstruction, and in the centre, 
a small Egy))tian temple, nearly covered by the sand, as well as the 
insides of the houses ; and our wonder increased on examining the ma- 
terials with which the houses were built.* Wc could see nothing but 
coral, roots, madrepore, and several petrifactbns of sca-weeds, &c. 
The temple is built of a kind of soft, calcareous, and sandy stone, 
decayed much by the air of the sea. The sitqption of this town is 
Plghtful. The oi^en sea before it is on the cast, and from the south- 
n coast to the point of the cape is like ao amphitheatre of mountains, 
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except an opening on the north-west plain, where we came from. The 
Cape cl Galahen extends its point nearly opposite the town on the eag^ 
and forms a shelter for large ships from the north and north-west winds. 
Right opposite the town there is a very fine harbour entirely made hr 
nature ; its en^jrance is on the north, it is guarded on the east by a neck 
of incrusted rock, on the south by the land, and on the west by the 
town ; the north side, as I said before, being covered by the range of 
mountains whicli^ forms the cape, protects the harbour also. Its eio^ 
trance has been deep enough for small vessels, such as the anciente 
had at those times, but no doubt was deeper. It has at present a bar 
of band across, so that nothing could enter at low water ; but a passage 
could be easily cut, and the harbour rendered useful. ’’ (P. 330, 33Hj) 

The temple above noticed, on being partly uncovered, proved 
to be Egyptian ; and on the wall were some well executed sculp*^ 
tures in basso relievo, as also some hieroglyphics. The plain 
surrounding this town is very extensive, and inclined to vegeta- 
tion, such as a sandy soil can produce : and at a small distance 
the travellers saw several groups of ruins which Mr. Beizoni 
thinks were liouscs situated out of the town in different direc- 
tions. From the calculation which he made, he supposes itiat 
its population may have amounted to ten thousand persons. 
Having ascertained that no other Berenice is in existence, cor- 
responding to that laid rlown in D’Anvillc’s map, the travellers 
returned to Qoifrnou, ai’tcr an arduous journey of forty days. 

Mr. Bclzoni’s next achievement was to embark, and send down 
the cataracts of the Nile, an obelisk, which he had discovered on 
the island of Philas: this was not accomplished without con- 
siderable difficulty, notwithstanding his l^draulic skUl. His last 
excursion was to the Oasis El Cassar in Faiouin, which is so rich 
in antiquities ns to afford some ground that it is the far-famed 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. For his adventures in this expedition^ 
as well as his account of the natural and artificial objects which 
he beheld, wc must refer our readers to his simple, but very in- 
teresting narrative, in which are interspersed many characteristicr 
anecdotes of the rude inhabitants whoni be met. 

Exclusively occupied with researches after antiquities, Mr. 
Bclzoni has added comparatively little to our stores of natural 
history: his pages, however, are enriched with many striking par- 
ticulars relative to the manners and customs of the Egyptian^ 
Nubians, and different Arab tribes with whom he had any inter- 
course. 

With so many advantages as Mr. Bclzoni enjoyed of eluci- 
dating various passages of Haly Writ, we confess that we have 
been struck witli his total want of allusion to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. We have, however, noticed two or three passages which 
derive material iifustration from some of his remarks concerning 
the natural phenomena, of Egypt, and with them we shall con- 
clude our analysis of his work. 
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, first phenomenou we shall notice is, the whirlwind. It 
[ known that what are, in the Old Testament, termed the 
rainSj 'fsXX towards the middle, and sometimes towards the 
lose of Api'iU that is, a short time before the Jews gathered 
in their harvest. These rains were often preceded by whirl- 
^i^nds*, which raised such quantities of sand as to darken the 
sky, or in the words of the sacred historian, to make the ^ heaven 
bifick tvith clouds and wind^i* and as these whirlwinds 


were 


sometimes fatal to travellers, who were over-whelmed by 
them in the deserts, the rapidity of their advance is elegantly 
^ployed by Solomon, «to, show both the certainty and the 
radd^ness of that destruction which will befa|l the finally 
and impenitcntly wicked The passages of holy writ here re- 
ferred to, derive considerable elucidation from the following ac- 
0duntj)f the whirlwinds of the great Egyptian desert. These 
liriuda occur all the year round ; but especially during the blow- 
ing of the camseen wind, which commences in April, and con- 
tinues fifty days §« » 

It genefially blows from the south-west, and lasts four, five, or six 
day^ without varying, so very strong, that it raises the sands to a great 
height, forming a general cloud, so thick that it is impossible to keep 
the eyes open, if not undercover. It is troublesome even to the Arabs; 

forces the sand into the houses through every cragny, and fills every 
thing with it. The caravans cannot proceed in the deserts ; the boats 
cannot continue their voyages ; and travellers are obliged to eat sand 
in spite of their teeth. The whole is like a chaos. Often a quantity 
of sand and small stones gradually ascends to a great height and forms 
a column sillily or seventy feet in diameter, and so thick, that were it 
steady on one spot; it would appear a solid muss. This not only re- 
solves within its own circumference, hut runs in a circular direction 
over a great space of ground, sometimes maintaining itself in motion 
for half an hour, and where it falls it accumulates a small hill of sand. 
(Sod help the poor traveller who is caught under it ! (P. 195, 196.) 


The next phenomenon is the mirage,, which is termed by the 
Arabs, as well as by the Hebrew prophet mw (seadB :) it is that 
false appearance which in Eastern countries is often seen in sandy 
plains about noon, resembling a large lake in motion, and which 
Is occasioned by the reverberation of the sun-beams. On a nearer 
itoproachy however, the thirsty traveller perceives the deception, 
this phenomenon the prophet Isaiah alludes ; when, pre- 
the blessings of Messiah's kingdom, hejsays, the glowing 

duall become a pool, and the thirsty' land bubbling springs 


♦ S*e 8 King*, lii. 16, 17.* • 

f 1 Kings, viii. 45. 

% Pray, I. 27. , ^ 

^ Hence the name eatrueen, which in Arabic signifies fifty. 
I Isaiah, ch. xxxv. 7. Bp. Lowth's Translation. 
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The mirage has often been described by oriental travellers, and 
their narratives are thus confirmed by Mr* Belzoni, Who ac* 
knowledges that he has himself been deceived by it, even after 
he was aware of its nature. 

The perfect resemblance to water, and the strong desire fbr this 
'element, made me conclude, in spite of all my caution not to bej, de^ 
ceived, that it was really water I saw. It generally appears like a still 
lake, so unmoved by the wind, that every thing aboje is to be seen 
most distinctly reflected by it, which is the principal cause of the <&• 
ccption. If the wind agitate any of the plants that rise above tVe 
horizon of the mirage, the motion is seen perfectly, at a great distance* 
If the traveller stand elevated much above the mirage, the apparent 
water seems less united and less deep, for, as the eyes look down upon 
it, there is not thickness enough in the vapour on the surface of thn 
ground to conceal the earth from the sight. But, if the traveller .bo 
on a level with the horizon of the mirage^ he cannot see through it, 
so that it appears to him clear water. By putting my head first to 
ground, and then mounting a camel, the height of which from the 
ground might have been about ten feet at the most, 1 found a great 
difference in the appearance of th§ mirage. On approaching itf it 
becomes thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind, like a field 
of ripe corn. It gradually vanishes as the traveller approaches, and 
at last entirely disappears when he is on the sput.’^ (P. 196.) 

The third phenomenon is the locusls^ whose depredations are 
described in vivid colours by various travellers in the east* 
Their accounts are thus corroborated. 

** These animals I have seen in such clouds, that twice the number 
in the same space would form an opaque mass, wdiich would wholly 
intercept the rays of the sun, and cause complete darkness. They 
alight on fields of corn, or other vegetables, and in a few minutes de- 
vour their whole produce. The natives make a great noise to frighten 
them away, but in vain ; and, by way of retaliation, they catch and 
eat them when fried, considering them a dainty repast. They are. 
something like the grasshopper in form, abouji; two inches in length. 
They are generally of a yellbw' or gold colour, but there are some red 
and some green.” (P. 197.) • 

* In this short extract, two passages of the Scriptures are il- 
lustrated, viz. 1. The first chapter of the prophecy of Joel, 
which in its primary sense refers to the desolation that was to he 
caused by these insects in tiie land of Judah; and 2. The gos()el 
of Saint Mark, (ch. i 6.) where it is said that John the Baptist 
did eat locusts in the wilderness. 

The account of the in^sion of Judea, by Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt, related in 2 Kings, xxiii. 29 — S4. (which waa 

E rovoked by Josiah) is confirmed hy the sculptures, discovered 
y Mr* Belzoni in ihe tomb of his son Psammethis. Necho con^ 
quered Jerusalem and Babylon, and Psammethis made war 
against the Ethiopians. lA one of the halls of this tomb is a roili- 
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consisting of a great number of figures, all look* 

V ^ greatly superior to them in size,< and 

Mod faces them. At the end of this procession (which is given 

' 'in three of the accompanying plates) are three different sorts of 

V people of other nations, evidently Jews, li^thiopians, and Per- 
sians. The Jews are clearly distinguished by their physiognomy, 
and complexion ; the Ethiopians, by their colour and orna- 
ments; and the Persians, by their well known dress, as thc^^ are 
80 . often seen in the pictures of their battles with the Egyp- 
Cl^s, discovered in the tombs explored by Mr. Belzoni. Be- 
bilid the Persians are some .Egyptians without their ornaments, 
aa.^ if they were rescued captives returning to their country. 
Among the hieroglyphics, contained in his drawings of this 
tomb, Dr, Youifg (who is pre-eminently distinguished for his 
successful rescar^cs in archaeology) has discovered the names 
^Nichas (Necho) and Psammetnis. 

The extent to which our article has reached, admonishes us to 
close our analysis of Mr. Belzoni’s interesting volume, whose 
aimplicity of narrative and perspicuity of description, aided by 
forty-four well-executed lithographic engravings, hare rendered 
bis'Work so highly and deservedly popular, that while we are 
writing, a second edition is announced. 
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1. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, in the 

Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. By Edwaril Dodwell, Esq. 
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2. Travels to Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. Thomai* 

Smart Hughes. 4to. 2 Vols. Mawman. London, 1820. 

The raptures of those who visit places of ancient renown 
more frequently belong to affectation than to enthusiasm. Local 
associations have, it is true, an acknowledged influence over us; 
but we cannot help suspecting them, in general, of falling far 
short of that intensity of feeling, which it is the fashion of our 
day to ascribe to them. Of those who swell the tribe of Italian 
tourists, not a few, we apprehend, are at this moment toiling 
with their Ciceroncs, or their Vasi's Itinerary, through the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, with no other recollections than those 
of the comforts on which they turned their backs when they left; 
the pier of Dover. And some have scribbled their names in the 
Parthenon, or the temple of Theseps, and traversed the plains 
of Marathon, without one sentiment beyond that of disgust at 
the privations o£«d»eir journey. It is fortunate, however. Tor the 
credit of our country, that scarcely more than half a dozen of 
professed idlers have betaken themselves to Greece as a refuge 
from themselves, or an escape from the oppression of existence* 
Restless nights on sleep- destroying beds, wretched dinners on 
a Turkish pilafT, wine impregnated with rosin, not to mention a 
long catalogue of other inhommodities which beset a Grecian 
traveller — give the joutney ratKcr too much the aspect of a pil- 
grimage to be really attractive to the greater part of those whose 
opportunities and ambition might otherwise prompt them to un- 
dertake it. 
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Those, therefore, who .visit Greece, give some proof of the' 
hbtiesty of their enthusiasm; and our reverence for that seat 
,,of ancient freedom and art, prompts us to pardon the sentimental 
. fervors which occupy for tKe most part so large a space in this 
description of^travels. We have, accordingly, made most liberal 
allowances for the declamatoiy enthusiasm, and the freaks and 
curvettings of style, in which Mr. Hughes?, in th5 course of this 
pleasing and instructive work, instead of proceeding in the 
regular and sober pace of his learned predecessor Mr. Dodwell, 
has thought fit to indulge himself. We can easily imagine, 
however, that he who traverses this sacred t^Sick, may witness 
a new tribe of sensations, while he breathes its purer and more 
ethereal atmosphere. 

Greece is endeared to us by our earliest associations. Its 
history is made the first stage in the progress of our moral and 
literary institution. It is there that we learn, as fuom an ele- 
mentary tablet, our first lessons in civil and political prudence; 
that our early virtues receive their first breathings, and are 
trained and anointed for nobler exercises. It is in the story of 
Greece that we see our nature and its capacities in its greatest 
dilbensions and most graceful attitudes. Her heroic figures 
exhibit the celestial mould and gigantic stature of moral prodi- 
gies- 

There is also a lively interest excited by the tour of Greece, in 
minds prepared for it by previous culture, by the striking resem- 
blance between its ancient and modern inhabitants. The pro- 
,geny of Solon and Themistocles are indeed to be traced no 
longer; (for there is not to be found at Athens, blood that has 
descended from higher sources than the nobles of Constantinople, 
the Notara, and Logotbeti, familiar names to the Byzantine 
historians;) yet many circumstances contribute to keep up an 
identity of national character, and to sustain the charm which 
fascinates the lovers of antiquity. In this respect, the- continuity 
is more perfect between ancient and modern Athens^ than that 
of ancient and modern Home. The Coliseum and the Pantheon 
tell us, in silent but impressive language, the«.SrJe of departed 
grandeur; but, amongst the present Italians, where are the 
resemblances that remind us of the old masters of the world ? 
In Greece, on the other hand, we are^ peipetually put in mind 
of the domestic life and private manners of the ancients, by the 
habits and usages which still characterize the scene. But the 
existing language of that country, -^perhaps more than any other 
cdinddence, keeps the chain unbroken. The Italian, on the 
other hand, though Latin is one of the elements out of which 
it has been formed, bears a much slighter relation to that tongue, 
and is less distinguished in that respect from the other idioms of 
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the we&t 5 which were built on the samd foundations, than is gene* 
rally supposed. Not that we are comparing the Italian which, 
by a singular fortune, after a series* of foreign pollutions and a 
constant coU|^se of change, has become one of the most copious 
and harmonious languages of Europe, with the feeble and 
emasculated lU^maic : but, inasmuch as the latter language, de- 
fective as it is, still retains the idiom, the phrase, and the termi- 
nations of the mother tongue, it operates more powerfully izu 
recalling the recollection of the ages that are gone. Perhaps 
there is no modern language, with the single exception of the 
Arabic, that preserves more of "its original structure. An 
Athenian, of the age of Demosthenes, would find less difficulty 
in conversing with the present Greek, than a contemporary of 
Froissart, or of William of Malmsbury, would experience in 
conversing with ourselves. Much as it has degenerated from 
that wonderful idiom, which was a kind of music of the mind, 
swelling to every note of passion, and strengthening every pre- 
cept of wisdom, — it still has tones and vocal inflexions which 
strongly bespeak its history. The lyre is not .quite unstrung, 
though the master-hands are no more, that awakened it to me- 
lody. It still breathes a sweetness that transports us over the 
chasm of interposing years, and carries us back to those periods 
which have rendered it so dear to posterity. In truth, the chief 
difiereuce is in the pronunciation. There is no doubt that if a 
Greek scholar would cast off his Gothic accentuation, and con- 
descend to learn the tones of a modern Greek, he would be easily 
understood at Athens or Constantinople. 

Adverting to the short period during which Greek was the 
language of the Imperial Court, its existence, even in its present 
mutilated form, will strike us as nearly miraculous.. Its impetu-^ 
osity and vigour are ^one ; but the modern Greeks axe still punc- 
tiliously nice about its cadences and its inflexions. The verbs 
have lost those changes of termination winch imparted so much 
variety to the ancient diction, behig now, as in the western 
dialects of Eu rope , conjugated with the auxiliary. The aorists 
also, which, hyR wonderful refinement in the philosophy of 
grammar, denoted the minutest differences of time in human 
transactions, and the du^} number, — ^these are gone : but the 
declensions are not materially altered, and the frame of the lan- 
guage remains much as it was. It must be confessed, indeed, that, 
even this identity of language, imperfect as it is, is scarcely to be 
traced at Athens ; for, it is a strange problem, but an undoubted 
fact, that the dialect which w'as once tne discourse of Pericles and 
Aspasia, and the admiration of Greeks and barbarians, is now the 
most corrupt both in idiom and pronunciation, and the ridicule 
and opprobrium of the rest of Greece, being little better than a 
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patchwork of Italian, Sclavonian, and Albanian^ superinduced 
! upon the old languafi;c. Nor is it easy to trace the causes and stages 
>??of this depravation. It is Certainly not recent, for Meursius in 
! 1578, nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, observed that of all 
the Grecian dialects, the Attic was the worst. A much purer dic- 
tion is to be met with in some of the islands of thfe Archipelago 
and the Ionian Sea; but the best modern Greek is spoken in the 
Fanar * ot Constantinople, where the ruined countries of the 
Moldavian and Wallachian governments still retain their palaces. 
The^ Greek that is written or spoken there is jfadeed depraved, 
but its chiel corruptions may be traced to the Hellenic itself^ 
without fcreign admixtures; and the learned ear might dwell 
with delight on sentences of pure and unmixed diction from a 
Fanariot Beyzarde, of whose nobility and fashion the purity of 
his language is deemed the surest criterion. 

Added to the charm ot language, the classical tourist will ex- 
perience, at every instant, the recurrence of the usages and in- 
stitutions to which we have already alluded, and which bring 
undent and modern Greece 'into contact w'ith each other. 
Some of these interesting coincidences have been collected by the 
late Mr. Frederick Douglas, in his pleasing Essay on the Ancient 
and Modern Greeks. Many have been incidentally pointed out 
by Mr. Hughes. Of these customs, particularly those of their 
dress, &c. many still exist 41 the first freshness of antiquity; and 
inany of them as they were depicted by Homer on the shield of 
Achilles. The marriage ceremonial, for instance, so minutely 
painted in that passage, is still, with due allowance for the change 
of religion, preserved amongst the present Greeks. It is a re- 
markable fact, that there is scarcely a circumstance in this cere- 
mony, described by Catullus in his Epithalamium, which is not 
still practised. The tears of the bride, and her dissembled re- 
pugnance, to all appearance as strong as if the fate ^of Iphigenia 
awaited her — the Fesccnninc licence of the hymeneal songs — the 
nuts showered on her as she moves in the procession, are still to 
be observed in every part of Grecia Propria. l^Qpier’s exquisite 
description also of the dance, is an image of festive delight still 
to be seen in the Islands. As to the beauty and elegance of the 
Romaica, there seems a great difference in the sentiments of tra- 
vellers. Graceful and splendid,” says Mr. Douglas, after 
citing Homer's description from the fourteenth book of the 
XHad; loses nothing by reality. •The llomaica, the usual 
<knqfiiiffiyie islanders in the Archipelago, has been faithfully 
rei by Homer ; and any account which I can give of it 

ittle more than a feeble copy of that beautiful picture.'* 


To fiavaptj lighl-lioiise. 
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** The rapid and frequent change of* figure,” says Dr. Holland^ ) 
voL i. p- 24?3, “ renders the Romaica a very pleasing dance, and [ 
perhaps the best of those that arc become national.” Whereas ; 
Mr. Dod\^ell obsei*ves, “ that it is a dance composed of many 

J )erformcrs round a large circle, jumping first with the one 
bot, then w\^h the other, without any pretensions to grace, ele- 
gance, or activity.” DodwoH’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 21. And a later 
traveller (Mr. Turner) describes it in terras that are far front 
flattering : ‘‘ Such ns wished to dance formed a ring, and they 
all danced round a blazing pan of charcoal.” “ Without any 
doubt,” he say>, “ the Romaica is the stupidest dance ever in- 
vented. A party of Greeks, in their holiday array, and ai^sem- 
bled in the air among beautiful and romantic scenery, most 
always have an interesting and picturesque appearance ; and it is 
only on this account (and allowing for the general passion of 
praising any thing foreign) that 1 can imagine how any traveller 
can have expressed any applause of so stupid a dance as the 
Romaica.” Turner’s Tour to the Levant, vol. iii. p. 74*. It ' 
was, however, very natural fo** a youthful traveller, overflowing 
with classical recollections, to confound the pleasure derived 
from its resemblance to antiquity with that which a graceful exe- 
cution affords. For it is this which is the real source of the emo- 
tion, and ]>erhaps the remark is equally applicable to the whole 
catalogue of usages derived from the better days of (Jreece, and 
still preserved by its descendants. 

Nor is the modern Greek himself an uninteresting object of con- 
templation ; although it must be confessed that he illustrates the 
discouraging distinction of Aristotle between the euysms and the 
yevvatioi. He is still, in respect of cunning, levity, acuteness, pliability^, 
the Grcrculus esziriens o\' Juvenal ; vain, and unmindful of veracity* 
The character of the modern Athenian seems to be modified, as it 
was formerly, by the peculiarity of his climate, than which nothing 
can be more delicious. • The heal of the summer is mitigated by 
a regular gale, which, according 4o Mr. Dodwell, (vol. ii. p. 8,) 
so reduced the temperature, that the tlicrinomctcr seldom rose 
higher than W* Fahrenheit. The air of Attica was always es- 
teemed for its superior purity; and its dryness and subtilty 
have been supposed, in all times, to have contributed to the 
lightness of spirits, for which the inhabitants of that province 
were remarkable, and which distinguishert them, in their own. 
opinion at least, from t^;e race who inhabited the unwholesome 
marshes of Boeoti^; a thopry which is, however, more than 
slightly impaired by the splendid exceptions of Pindar and Epa- 
^minondas. The modern Athenian is lively, ardent, and inge- 
nious; he is stifl famous for the smartness of his repartees, ni& 
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inconstancy, and his eagerness for news. The Interrogatory which 
struck Demosthenes so forcibly, n xaivou^ is still the same, but 
corrupted into rt xivnpio. He is still a tyrannical and factious 
,4tniinal. He revenges the oppressions and insults he is daily re* 
ceiving from the Turks, by wanton cruelties on those who are 
placed under his power ; on the poor inhabitantSj^^ for instance, 
of -®gina and Salumis; — and the election of an annual magis- 
trate, who is still mocked with the title of Archon, excites fac- 
tions and tumults not easily extinguished. But the physical is 
more striking than the moral identity. Their forms are light 
and elastic, and every lineament bespeaks thef^breek of early 
times. “ I can scarcely trust myself*,’* says Mr. Douglas, to 
describe the beauty of a Greek girl, when arriving at the age 
which the Greeks have so gracefully personified as the X^ycrors- 
The islands of Andro, I'ino, and, above all, of Crete, 
contain forms, in copying which the chissel of Praxiteles would 
not have been misemployed. Their countenances are brightened 
by a perpetual vivacity, which never visits the downcast coun- 
tenances of the men ; though ^he delicacy of their forms soon 
gives waj^ to the heat of the climate and the immoderate use of 
the warm bath. But this description will not, it seems, apply to 
the Athenian women. “ There is no part of Greece,*’ says Mr. 
Dodwell, vol. ii. p. “ where the women are so 4 )luin. Wo 

look in vain for the sylph-like forms which enrapture us in their 
atatucs and cameos.” 

Every heart must sympathize in the sufferings of Greece under 
her haughty and profligate oppressors; and the emancipation 
of that interesting country from the galling servitude by which 
it is impoverished and desolated, would be a spectacle over which 
the patriot and the philosopher would equally exult. There is 
3)0 moral and political unfitness which opposes the project: 
those who have had the best opportunity of studying the pre- 
sent character of the Greeks, attribute itr, innumerable defects to 
the tyranny and the exactions which overwhelm them, to the 
•debasing and frivolous superstitioiis of their church, and to the 
ignorance and obstinacy of their clergy. 

Nothing,” says Mr. Dodwell, is so inimical to the regeneration 
of the Greeks as the overbearing power aed extreme bigotry of their 
apiritual pastors, who exercise a double tyranny over the minds and 
bodies of their flocks; nipping the force of their native genius, and 
reducing nature by long and severe mortifications. Nor must we omit 
Ihis im|>ortant consideration, — that almost all tl]e faults of the Greeks 
4u:e owing to their present cruel oppression ; and that if under such 
circums^ces they are not worse than other nations, there is everj^ 
Mosonjl^ suppose, that they would be inferior to ho other people ki 
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urisi^om and virtue, if they were blessed with a just government and a 
tolerant religion.” (Vol. ii. p. 14-.) 

This sentiment is echoed by oar other intelligent traveller Mr. 
Hughes. I^t this desirable event, the dream at once, and the 
hope of the enlightened mind, is still at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. “ Knowledge,” says Mr. Hughes, is increasing and 
will increase; with knowledge, not only the desire ot freedom, 
but the fitness for it will increase also; true patriotism will spread 
through all ranks, and when Greece slia-l escape from bondage 
corporeal and iiTbillcctual, then its genius will revive.” (Vol. li. 
p. 72.) Every feeling man will join in tlicsc aspirations. But 
that which it is permitted us to hope, it is sometimes irrational 
to expect, and wicked and mischievous prematurely to at- 
tempt. Sonnini and many other writers have preached up a 
new crusade for the independence ol Greece and her rescue 
from infidel hands; but it could hardly have been expected that 
their ravings would have found countenance or sanction from 
the travellers of so inquisitive and meditative a nation as Great 
Britain. Yet we were surprised* to find that the absurdity is still 
cherished. Mr. Turner,** whom we have more than once quoted, 
because he is the most recent traveller into those regions, breaks 
out into the following exclamation : 

The Greeks have vices in a greater degree than most other 
nations; but they are the vices of a slave; and if the other kingdoms 
of Europe would attempt (and they would assuredly be able) to eman- 
cipate the Greeks, Europe would be an incalculable gainer, and the 
Greeks, in the course of ttvo or three centuries yiWou\6. become a very fine 
nation, for time would be necessary to eradicate their long liabits of 
baseness and slavery. Would to God, 1 could see the experiment 
tried ! ” 

Surely this is the false gallop of political speculation. It 
begins, however, at the ifivcrse end of thc*process. Emancipate 
them first, says this gentleman, and*givc them tw’o or three cen- 
turies to get ridof their vices. Correct their vices, and then 
.emancipate theiRJ^or, what is the samc.U)ing, let them emancipate 
themselves, says common sense; but if in the order of human 
things two or three centiirjes are to elapse, before the monii soil 
is fitted for the experiment, we must submit to the destination. 
All premature attempts, all anticipations of the slow prqgrcss of 
.human improvement, will •only aggravate what they aim -at re- 
moving. Nor is it quite so clear that the sudden ascendancy of 
the Greeks would an unequivocal blessing to the country 
itself. The worst tyrant is an enfranchised slave ; and the history 
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of Wallachia and Moldavia may convince us that even a Turkish 
Fnsha might be regretted by the subjects of a Greek Vaivode. 
We are far, therefore, from considering the period of Greek re- 
storation to be near; and in spite of the revolutionary examples 
of the Continent, we hold it to be a British, and, on that account, 
not the less a philosophical sentiment, to expect no lasting re- 
formation, or solid benefit, from changes where the work has 
not begun with the correction of those practices and principles 
which debase the national character. Were it our late to behold 
this consummation in Greece, we should indee/J. rejoice to see her 
awake from the torpid sleeji of ages, and rise"^ majestically to view 
as a new star in the political firmament. 

Tap •TTso’sVy aW* aveystpopieva 
Xpcura Xafj(,7rety ia- 

njTog oiCy arpois sv aXXoij. 

After these observations, not foreign indeed to the subject of 
the present article, but which diave detained us awhile from the 
works of Mr. Dodwell and Mr. Hughes, we now proceed to the 
ipore specific part of our duty. It is not too much to say, that 
we have perused them with a pleasure only inferior to that of 
actually visiting the delightful regions which they delineate. 
We have selected them from the large mass of travels with 
which our table is groaning, and which threaten us with 
satiety on subjects of all others the most interesting to lite- 
rary curiosity, but on which too great an exuberance of 
information wearies Attention, encumbers the memory, and 
dissipates and distracts enquiry; and our principal motive for 
the selection is, that they arc both intrinsically classical, 
as w’ell as topographically illustrative of the country. To both 
of them, we must give credit for a full and overflowing fund of 
that previous learning, without which, to visit distant countries 
is but to wander ; and a man, as Lord Bacon remarks, “ goeth 
rather to school than to travel.’’ But we have also been influ- 
enced by another reason, — the contrast of manher exhibited by 
these travellers in the grave and cautious industry with which 
one has gleaned the materials for hi;5 elaborate work ; and the 
fire and animation with which the other has traversed the same 
ground, without, however, in the slightest degree diminishing our 
confidence in the facts which he relate.s. Mr. Hughes resembles 
some of the modern French writers upon Greece, in his exuber- 
ance of sentiment upon every topic connected with his subject; 
ibut he has not, like Savary or Sonnini, disgu/5ted his readers by 
an affected contempt for established opinions and sound learning, 
and that idle and false philosophy which characterizes the parti- 
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cular school of taste anc^ of politics, to, which those travellers be- 
longed. He has comprehended in his Tour a wider extent 
of country than Mr. Dodwell, whose researches, with the 
exception of one or two of the Ionian Islands, have been for the 
most part confined to Proper Greece; having given us a slight 
but interesting; sketch of Sicily, and a more detailed account of 
Albania, particularly of that extraordinary man who has lately 
swayed the fortunes of that part of Greece (the ancient Epirus) 
than is to be found in any other author. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Dodwcll for the fidelity with 
which the feature of the country have been delineated in the 
numerous drawings which accompany his work. To accomplish 
this object, he appears to have spared no sacrifice of time or of 
money. The greater part of the drawings were executed by a 
Roman artist, who accompanied him on his travels, and many 
of them were made by the author himself. The work is the sub- 
stance of tours made at several times ; the first in 1801, and the 
other in 1805 and 1806, and the late appearance of the work is 
accounted for by the long detention of Mr. Dodwell in France, in 
consc(|uence of Buonaparte’s frantic and capriciohs decree against 
the British who were then in that country. We shall not follow 
our traveller in liis first Grecian expedition, which occupies a 
very inconsiderable space in his book, and comprises merely an 
uninteresting, and we must be permitted to add, tedious survey 
of the islands and coast of Dalmatia, (in which no notice occurs 
of Pola, the only object worthy of antiquarian research,) and a' 
description of Corfu, which is unnecessarily prolonged by an 
imperfect history of ancient Corcyra. In the same voyage, he 
touched at Santa Maura (Leuendia) and thence sailed to Ithaca, 
of which he has given only a general description. The ac- 
count, however, given of it both by Sir William Gell and Mr. 
Dodwell, would perplex us in assigning a rational cause for 
the predilection cherished for it by Ulysses, Cicero probably 
solves the problem. Non quui larga, sed quia sua.” It 
ought to be observed also, that the exact situation bf the 
Homeric Ithiiearts still a matter of learned controversy, that will 
probably never be decided.* In this tour Mr. Dodwell pro- 
ceeded to Athens, the islands of the Archipelago, the coast of 
Troy, and ConstantinopFc. On his second tour, four years after- 
wards, he examined the country in greater detail, and it is this 
journey which forms the^subject matter of his learned and ela- 
borate work. ^ 

Our author sailed from Sicily in the early part of 1805, and 


* The medals bearings the head of Ulysses, said to have been found in Ithaca, 
prove but little. They wer^ struck many centuries after the Ithacensian kings. 
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arriving in sixty hours at Zacynthus * (or according to Mr. Dod- 
iwell^s Greek orthography Zakunthos) broke out, as he entered 
ihe port of the island, into the following rapture, which we tran- 
fficribc as no unfaithful copy of the impressions with which the 
.classical eye would cast its first glances on the shores of Greece* 

** I cannot describe the sensations which 1 experienced, on ap- 
proaching the classic shores of Greece. My mind was agitated by 
.the delights of the present, and the recollections of the past. The 
land which had been familiar to my ideas from early impressions, 
aeemed as if by enchantment, thrown before my eyes. I beheld the 
native soil of the great men whom I had so f>^en admired; of the 

I >oets, historians, and orators, whose works 1 bad perused with de- 
igbt, and to whom Europe has been indebted for so much of her 
high sentiment, and her intellectual cultivation. 1 gazed upon the 
region which had produced so many artists of unrivalled excellence, 
whose works are still admired as the models of perfection, and the 
standards of taste. All these ideas crowding into the mind, made a 
deep impression; and fixed me for some time, in a contemplative, 
but pleasurable reverie, 'ilie view before me comprehended the most 
Interesting countries in the clasr^'c world. In the more immediate 
vicinity was Zakfinthos, with its lulls of soft verdure, and its plains of 
•varied wealth; with the town, the fortress, the port, and Mount 
Scopq, the ancient Elatos, towering above with its pointed top. The 
.Messenian and Arcadian mountains skirted one part of the distant 
horizon with a faint and varying outline, while the eye glanced on 
ithe peaceful shores of Elis, on the fertile plains of Acliaia, the rugged 
elevations of Locris, iEtolia, Acarnania, and Epiros, covered with 
snow. The scattered Echinades, with the islands of Ithaca and 
Cephallenia, powerfully attracted the attention ; and the whole 
Laertia regna,” with those regions of ancient Greece, which are 
of the most general celebrity, and the highest renown, were brought 
at once into the field of view. There was ample gratification for the 
and for the mind.” (Vol, i. p. 78, 79.) 

The quarantine regulations prevented our traveller from land- 
ing at this island. MV. Hughes was nibre fortunate. He sailed 
from Messina in 1812, and passed some time at Zante. Its 
whole circumference is about seventy miles. J )^a nv of its vil- 
lages and hamlets are delightfully disposed in the retreating folds 
ot mountain ridges, where the myrtle, vine, and olive still grow' in 
pr^ofusion. The climate is temperate ; «t.he summer heat is cooled 
py sea breezes, and in the winter the snow never remains on the 
,^ound. Athenoeiifi praises the wine of Zacynthus for its strength, 
and it still retains that quality. The advantage of British pro- 

^ However ^desirable If might be to adhere to the original orthography of pro- 
per tij^mes, the cuslom of modifying them in difierent countries is too well esta- 
blish^ to bc Apa rted from, without incurring the appearance of aflTectatioo or 
ipodastit y^ ,^™y jPinaD tpoets have naturalized Zacynthus to our ear. ' The p re- 
sent 'Uaqi^SKe^^nd (Zaalc)ils.agBost barbarism^ 
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tection is every day more manifest; and among its beneficial 
results may be reckoned the completion of an excellent mole^ 
which affords perfect security to ships, and the construction of 
excellent roads. Its commerce and its revenues are fast iilcreasing, 
and £he monc^ expended by British residents is improving 
visibly the condition of the people. Oranges, lemons, citrons 
are amongst the ^principal articles of its exportations, for which 
it chiefly receives specie in return. 

The currants of Zante form the principal article of exportation ; 
the weight of about 80,000 cwts. being sent annually to England, 

' Holland, Sweden, lC>^rniany, and Venice, though the first mentioned 
country consumes more than all the rest together. The delicate plant 
which produces this fruit (Vitis Corinthiaca) rises to the height’ of 
about three or four feet, being very thick in branches and leaves, the 
latter of which are much smaller than those of the common vine : it is 
subject to great injury from insects when it begins to shoot, from early 
frosts in the spring, and from heavy rains at the time of flowering. Ita 
fruit, when ripe, is of the size of our largest red currant, of a rich 
purple colour, hanging in long and beautiful clusters: its luscious 
flavour is agreeably tempered with a flight acidity, which renders ft a 
very favourite article in the dessert. This vine requires a very pecu- 
liar soil and situation for its arrival at perfection : the first ought to he 
dry and flinty with a sufiicient mixture of light clay or loam ; the 
second should be near the sea and sheltered from the violence of the 
wind : — hence it will flourish only on the nortli or north-west coasts 
of the Morea, and the islands of Zante, Cephalonia and Ithaca : its 
cultui^ has been attempted at Santa Maura and the other Ionian 
Islands, but without success. The vine begins to bear well in its 
seventh year, and will last near a century if proper care and attention 
be paid to manure it and add fresh soil whenever it begins to show, ex- 
haustion. The grape ripens in the end of July, but the vintage does 
not commence till the end of August ; the clusters when gathered are 
conveyed away in baskets, and laid upon a smooth floor formed by a 
fine mastic cement which prevents earthy particles from mingling with 
the grapes : on this floor thgy are carefully spread and turned every 
day : if the weather should prove very lainy, the hopes of the cuHi- 
vator are totally destroyed: if it be fine (and it rarely happens other- 
wise) the fruit beggjpaes dry in ten or twelve days ; it is then cleared 
from external substances, and deposited in warehouses, where it emits 
that viscous fluid which coagulates it so closely, that a pickaxe is 
sometimes required to separate the mass, before it can be put into 
casks for exportation.’' (Vol.'i. p. 146, 147.) • 

It is a subject of honest delight to British feelings to witness 
the advance of this island in*the career of civil and political bless- 
ings under thc administration of its present protectors. Crimes of 
the utmost atrocity were committed with impunity under the Vene- 
tian and even under the French government. Law and justice have 
at length resumed their reign. The terrible incoraions of tlie bar* 
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barians In the middle ^ges have left in Zante scarcely one vestige 
of ancient art. The discovery of the tomb of Cicero, pretended 
to have been laid open by workmen digging for the foundation 
of a Latin church in the year 154>4, scarcely deserves the slightest 
mention. The form of the letters sufRciently dfctects the impos- 
ture. It is not to be supposed that the secret of his sepulchre 
should not have transpired, — of him whose memory was held in 
so religious a veneration by the Romans for ages after his in- 
human murder on the shore of Caieta, that tlie spot where he 
fell continued long to be visited as a place of pilgrimage. The 
spirit of discovery, and .the success attend^hg the researches of 
our countrymen in the Ionian Islands, have, however, brought 
to light many interesting antiquities illustrative of the arts, man- 
ners, and domestic life of the ancient people of these islands. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that these discoveries, consisting of em- 
bossed and figured chalices, paterae, vases, chains, and other 
ornaments of the finest gold, were extracted from the receptacles 
of the dead. As nothing like them was ever discovered in any 
other part of Greece, they enable us to form an estimate of the 
former wealth, commerce, *and population of these western 
islanders. Such discoveries have naturally excited no small sen- 
sation among the literati of the Ionian Islands ; and a multifarious 
correspondence, comprising both learned conjecture and ingeni- 
ous commentary, was carried on in the Ionian Ephemeris or 
^ante Gazxttc, a periodical work lately established there, from 
which Mr. Flughes draws the most encouraging auguries of the 
moral and social improvement of the modern Greeks. 

Mr. Dodwcll determined to proceed through Phocis and 
Bc&otia to revisit the spots he had seen on his first journey, and 
to examine others wliich lie had then neglected: he remained at 
Patras to make arrangements for his tour, which he considered 
as commencing in tllat place. He proceeded along the gulpli of 
Corinth, and arrived at Galaxidi, whence he set out for Salona 
(the ancient Amphissa) and still the largest city of the Hesperian 
or Ozolian Locris, and reached it in about five Ifours. The 
Acropolis, whose place is now occupied by«#k£ castle, is a mass 
of rums. Salona is about six miles from Krisso, and at this latter 
place he had an opportunity, by means of a letter of introduction 
to the Bishop, of seeing, for the .first time, the interior of a 
Greek falnily. As some of their domestic customs are curious 
and interesting, we subjoin Mr. Dodwxll’s relation. 

** Before sitting down to dinnej:, as well as afterwards, we had to 
perform the ceremony of the or washing of the hands : a 

tin bason, which the Turks name levenn^ is brought round to all the 
company, the servant holding it on his left arm,** while with the other 
hand, he pours water from a tin vessel, called by the Turks ibrik, on 
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the hands of the washer, having a towel thrown over his shoulder, to 
dry th&n with. The toit^el is called from the ancient word 

fji,xy3kXist. This ceremonv is performed not only before and after 
meals, but is practised by v reeks and Turlcs before commencing their 
orations, as it Whs by the ancients before they sacrificed to the gods, 
and on the arrival of a stranger at a house. The bason was called 
and not fjusrtAtwrfcv^ as some have supposed, the latter being the 
draught taken after dinner, when the jdptron^ or washing, was finished. 

XepviCa 8* afxff7ro?<os TTpo^ou fepoi/o’a 

KaXi], apyypEOio Xs^r^roc, 

Several other authors mention the same custom. 

We dined at a round table of copper tinned, called, in the Turk- 
ish language, siny, supported upon one leg or column, like the mono- 
podia of the ancients. We sat on cushions placed on the floor; and 
our dress not being so conveniently large as that of the Greeks, we 
found the greatest difh'culty in tucking our legs under us, or rather 
sitting upon tlicm, as they do with perfect ease and pliability. Several 
times I was very near falling back, and overturning the episcopal table, 
with all its good things. The Bishop insisted upon my Greek servant 
sitting at table with us; and on my observing that it was contrary to 
our custom, he answered, that he could not bear such ridiculous dis- 
tinctions in his house. It was with difficulty I obtained the privilege 
of drinking out of my own glass, instead of out oP the large goblet, the 
KvXkl <pi'Aorr,TiA, or poculuni amicitia?, which served for the whole party, 
and which had been whiskered by the Bishop, and the rest of the 
company, for both the Greeks and Turks use only one glass at meals* 

“ The Greeks seldom drink until they have dined. Xenophon men- 
tions the same custom among the ancients. When the dinner wasr 
finished, and the ;^Hp 0 ,iTrpev was performed, a draught of wine was taken 
by each person, and it was termed fjutrecHfrrfcv, from being taken after 
the niptron^ or washing, was over. This is the explanation of Athensusi, 
and of many authors whom he cites. 

After dinner, strong thick coffee, without sughr, was handed 
round : the cup is not placcckin a saucer, but iiT another cup of metal, 
which the Turks call zarf^ and which defends the fingers from being 
burnt ; for the coffee is served up and drank as hot as possible. 

I observed place a custom which is prevalent throughout 

Greece, and which seems to be of ancient date : the houses have no 
bells, and the servants are called by the master clapping his hands. 
Pausanias, in his description •of a painting by Polygnotos, says that 
Paris is represented clapping his hands to call Penthesilea, who is seen 
in the picture.” (Vol. i. p. 156, 157.) 

On quitting Krisso, ^about ht^f way to Kastri, a vast precipice 
renders the approach to the far famed Delphi awfully grand and 
strikingly picturesque. The road is here extremely narrow ; a pre- 
cipice IS overlooked on the right hand, and a rock rises on the left. 
There can be no doubt tfeat this is the spot described by Livy, 
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where some Macedonians w^-laid and attempted to destroy 
menes, king of Pergamus. The computed distance from l^alSna 
Co Krisso is two hours, and from Krisso t<j| Kastri as much more, 
answering to the computation of Pausanias, who makes the 
distance from Amphissa to Delphi about 120 stadia. The ap- 
proach to this place, when its gods, its temples, and the various 
objects of its superstition were in their meridian splendour, must 
have been well calculated to strike with religious awe the de- 
luded but sincere votary. Its sublime and terrific scenery, 
its ancient celebrity, and its prostrate and mined condition. 
Still cause, in the mind" of the classical spectator, a vibration 
of feeling between melancholy and admiration. The very 
place once breathed the presence of Apollo; and the fascinated 
imagination still confesses the local illusion. In the back ground 
of this magnificent picture, the precipices of Parnassus rise in 
almost perpendicular grandeur, and its valley is excluded from 
the rest of the world by the rough and barren rocks which sur- 
rpund it. The most interesting spot amongst the ruins of 
Delphi is the Qastalian spring.. It is about two hundred yards 
from the village, at the base of the Parnassian precipices. The 
two celebrated rocks, the Phaedriades, which give the name of 
biceps to the mountain, rise above the fountain perpendicularly, 
ofehibiting the two telebrated points of Naupliaand Hyampia, 
«^red to Bacchus and Apollo. The chasm by which they are 
separated, is not more than five or six yards in breadth. 

The Kastalian spring is clear, and forms an excellent beverage ; 
but I confess that its waters produced none of those cfiects upon me, 
which were felt by travellers of more lively imaginations, or more 
tender stomachs, than myself. 

Nil turn Castalise rivis communibus undae 

Dissimiles 

** Dr. Spon, it seems, was converted into a poet by its draught ! 
while, in Dr. Chandler** (a far more credible fact), it manifested its 
effects in a stomach-ache and a shivering fit. But if similar results 
were the uniform product of the Kastalian spring, we might expect to 
find all the inhabitants of Kastri particularly liable'^OSlrigid shiverings, 
or poetic ecstacies. 

The water which oozes from the rock, was in ancient times intro- 
dticed into a hollow square, where it wife retained for the use of the 
il^thia and the oracular priests. Some steps that are cut in the rock 
formed a descent to this bath. The face and sides of the precipice, 
which^ inclose the spring, have been cut ahd flattened : it was no doubt 
anciently covered in ; ror it cannot d^ell be imagined that the Pytho- 
ness laved her holy fimbs in open day. A circular niche, which was 
probably designed for a statue, is cut in the face qf the rock : a small 
arch and passage is seen on the western side a little above the usual 
level of the spring : this was made to let off the superfluous water. At 
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the opposite side is the diminutive chapel of St, John, which seems^to 
have ^en contrived in cy*der to exhibit the triumph of the cross, over 
the adoration of Apollo and the Muses ! 

The fountain is ornamented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed 
by a large fig tijpe, the rdots of which have penetrated the fissures of' 
the rock, while its wide-spreading branches throw a cool and re* 
freshing gloom over this interesting spot. At the front of the spring 
we were gratified by the sight of a majestic plane tree, that nearly de- 
fends it from the rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few hours' 
in the day. Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, mentions the fount Del* 
phousa at this pla^; probably meaning the Kastalian. 

Above the PnKli^ades is a plain, and a, small lake, the waters oF 
which enter a katabathrony or chasm ; and it is probably from this that 
the Kastalian spring is supplied. The superfluous water, after trick- 
ling amongst the ro^ks, crosses the road, and enters a modem fount, 
from which it makes a quick descent to the bottom of the valley, 
through a narrow and rocky glen* fringed with olive and mulberry 
trees, when it joins the little river Pleistos, and enters the sea near 
the ruins of Kirra. While wc were at Delphi, the Kastalian spring 
was flowing in a copious stream, and formed several small cascades, 
the appearance cf which was higblj^ picturesque. The sides of the 
fountain were covered with fine water-cresses : I gathered some for 
dinner, which the poor people observing, asked if they were medici- 
nal ; and when I explained to them how they were to be eaten, > they 
communicated the discovery to the others ; and the next morning,, 1 
met a party of the villagers returning from the spring, each with a pro- 
vision of the newly-discovcred vegetable : they thanked me for the in- 
formation 1 had given them ; and pointing to their cresses, told me 
they should for the future give them the name (ppamoxopTOv, or the 
Frank’s Herb. The poorer Greeks, particularly those who live far 
from the sea, have so little to eat during their long and rigorous fasts, 
that the discovery of a new vegetable, which they did not know was 
palatable or wholesome, was a circumstance of some importance to 
them.” (Dodwclfs Travels, vol. i. p. 172 — l?^.) 

Sir George Wheeler discovered a virtue in the Castalian 
waters which neither Spofl, Chandler, nor Mr. Dodwell attri- 
bute to them, ‘‘ It is very good and cool,^’ observes that face- 
tious old traveller, “ fit £o quench the thirst of those hot-brained 
poets, who, in tH^ir^acchanals spare neither God nor man^. and 
to whom nothing is sacred but they will venture to profane it.” * 
We never perused this pas^ge, for we often turn to the quaint' 
blit accurate relations of this antiquated tourist botli for inform^ 
ation and delight, without breathing in silent ejaculation, a 
hearty wish that one at leash of our modern race of poets, and 
who from these beautiful regions has derived the richest orna- 
ments of his verse, had drunk profusely at the salubrious foun- 
tain. 


* Wheeler’s Travels, p. 315. 
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*Iii such a scene as the ^ Delphic mountain^'’ ne wondw thet 
1^; Hughes should feel )iimseif exalt^* alibve |irbse, and 
#ht to bis feelings in a diction correH]^|SfA^to their feirotfr. 
^e retaemberj, however,' the gldwipg^cbfom 
j^rkej^ in thp fourth ydlume of his TntJcrestlrig Travels, deli- 
neated these grand and inspiring scenes., 

** JThere^is enougV* fiays.he ** remaining to ena^blq a . skilful arclii- 
^ipt tip form, an accurate plan of t)elphi ; but it should be jntted tp^a 
model of j^arnaSsus ; fdr in the Mrmbhious adjustment, which was 
hm cop^pfcubus of the works of G'od and man, ever^ stately edifice 
iM mi&jestiC pile constructed by human labour, made to form a 
pilirt of the awful features of the mountains, andTrom whatever quar- 
ter Delphi was approached, a certain solemn impression of superria-^ 
turah ag^cy niust have been excited, diffusing its infiuenee^ over 
every object ; so that the sanctity of the whole distnct became a say- 
ii^ throughout Greece, and ^ all Paritassus was accounted 

is a singular feature hf this stupendous scene, that the Wr 
c|$nt city stood on tqri'acqs of a semicircular form, successively 
riiipg over each otUer^ and rescihbling, on a large scale, the seats 
of ail amphitheatre* . /vr, 

7?* Tlie'site i 6 ' c 6 m’pa.fefi Ijy Strabo to a vast natural theatre, and the 
qdttip'arisbn is just tii the 'minutest details 5 foi; the city was hot 
wly built in a fine semicirbutar sweep of the mountain, but suspended, 
it were, upon regular gradations of terraces built in the Cyclb- 
p^n style of masonry i these therefore would not unaptly represdnt 
rangea of seats, whilst the Lycorean crags towering aloft around 
coiloii, might be likbded to the great gallery or portico of the 
Ciiteek^ theatre ;* the i^cep valley of the Pleistus in front of Delphi giybs 
ikjli, adeiquate spaboTor ihc proscenium, and the scene itself is displayed 
in Ae opposite 'heights of Cirphis. Such was this colossal theatre 
where deities and their satellites composed the drama ! How splendid 
miist have been its effect when Art contended with Nature for pre- 
eminence in its decoration ! when with thesu solemn clifis and venerable 
masses of rock, the stately majesty of the Doric temple, and the light 
elegance of the columnated portico, was beautifully contrasted ! — 
when all these artfully constructed terraces held qp«4o universal ad- 
i^iratloh masterpieces of ancient sculpture, and the curling incense 
from a thousand altars ! It must be confessed that the view edr- 
ri^ponded with the sublime ideas of those inspired bards who repre- 
semed this holy mountain as the resort of celestial beings^ where they 
delighted to celebrate their festivals and lead the heavenly choirs : 

But when the goddess pf the chase forsakes 
Her pleasure and unbends her silver bow, 

To Delphi’s wealth}^ shrine her course she takes, 

To guide the sweetest chorus earth can ktiow. 

Muses and Graces mixC. 
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Howsrealntast bavJbeen th^ astonithmfiil d iha^ient pilgrim 
afte&ne had toiled over maoy a wearisome at«|da to this solemn 
8anctuary» this commoi alta^ of all nations^ when s|>Iendid scene 
burst upon his sight «vAh all the decoration of pomp on^ iacrificef 
whilst the hollpw rocks reverberated the clang of trumpeDb ibe nebb- 
ing of steeds, and tlie shouts of assembled multitudes*" (HogHwa 
Travels, vol. i. p» 355, 356.) 

Mr. Dodwell was impatient to visit the Temple of ApdMo^' W 
at least the site of it, for its very ruins have djsappeareo. Aa M 
antecedent explorers of these antiquities have committed tm 
grossest blundm in attempting to fix^ the spot of the* PvtHlgp 
temple, we subjoiit this learned antiquary's account of his fpf 
searches. 

** It was in the upper part of the town, and near a magnifieonk 
theatre, which indeed was within its peribolos. The Grecian tbealvsa 
are generally hewn out of the solid rock, and are therefore the tnoii 
indestructible of ancient monuments ; 1 had reason to hope 1 should 
find it, and that it would lead to the discovery of tlie temple : but 1 
was disappointed ; as 1 could not discover any positive traces of either 
one or the oth«^r. It appears that^ the Jar-famed temple of ApoUe 
must be sought for under the humble cottages of Kaalri, as the whoiw 
village probably stands within its ancient peribolos. 

** Pausanias says, that the temple contains a very laige space, where 
several roads meet ; and that a fountain, called Kesselis, passes under 
ground in a secret part of it ; I therefore directed my steps toward# 
the rocks of Parnassos, in search of the fountain, and soon came to py 
small stream, running towards the village. I was not remiss in ex-i*. 
ploring its source, which is situated near a large mass^ of rock, and se-* 
▼eral vestiges of antiquity are scattered around. At this spot the Tu#hi* 
have ^constructed a fountain, with a cistern, for the purpose of eph 
lecting the waters, to which the washerwomen of Kastri habitually re* 
sort. The adjacent ground exhibits some scattered blocks of eOi!iidl*> 
derable magnitude, which render it probable that the fountain wa# 
once sumptuously adorned. It is at present called Kerna. A litth# 
above it are some ancien^foundations, perhaps Legche, whichif 
contained the paintings of Polygnotos. « 

** The stream which issues ^om tile spring,^ runs towards 
of the village ; It loses itself, imperceptibly, near the AgWa 

bouse. There are several remains about thtsfspot; and in tw mwer 
part of this and some adjoining houses, are gome fluted marbleiiitrustai, 
of the Doric order, and of Ivg® dimensions. 

** Some very long inscriptions are also still kfk on the walls, whit^ 
form part of his grabary, and which almost cibv#r one side of a neigh* 
bouring cow-house. The pi;oprietor turned out the cattle, and (^ave 
me a light, which enabled me to.copy a Greek and Latin inscription ; 
and as only a part of it has been published, it will be inerted in the 
Appendix. It was however in so mutilated a state, besides being in 
an inverted position, that I copied It with the greatest diflicuTty.'^ 
(Dodwell’s Travels, yol. i. p, 174, 175.) 
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difidrwe liav^ tfaeiiiiH*enca^of Mr. this ce^ 

Ulhited tfras to be aor^ht for oiicfe^ the present vilfege 

d^icKastru' Let us see /whether this eanjecmre does mst receive 
the strcn^gest^confirmation from resei^l^ of Mr. Hughes 
seven yem aft^urards. ^ 

^ hen^e we passed through the wretdhed lames of Castri to 
the pa^e' ef^iAi:pollo« Having ^ined admittance into the shed, we 
fe^dit Bo idark and fihhy, so full of a corrupted atmosphere from old 
dm husks and the lees of wine, that we msde a hasty retreat until a 
l^ht codd he procured and* the place ventilated by admission of the 
escternal air: after a consideralde lapse of time ou^mSssenger returned 
with a ismall wax taper, which he had probably sibstracted from some 

S ijCture of the Panagla, for the only lights burned by the poor inha- 
i^iits are the dades, or slips of dry wood from the fir called pinus 
picea. By the faint glimmering of this taper we began to explore the 
recesses of a building ^which appears actually to have been part of 
this great Pytliimi temple, though it be now degraded to so mean an 
appropriation. The wall which forms the northern side of the pre- 
sent shed, composed of large blocks of hewn stone, is nearly covered 
widi« antique inscriptions, those charms which our clerical guide attri- 
buted to the work of Genii. These, from the porous nature of the 
stone, the corrosion of timoi. and accidental defocement, appear to 
defy the ingenuity of man to ^cypher: at least he who attempts the 
Vfork ought toliave abetter day> better health, and longer time than 
feU to my lot at this period. ‘ After much consideration 1 at length 
fiaed upon one block which seemed to offer the best chance of success^ 
after which 1 was obliged to sit upon a heap of filth in a very painful 
poature to copy it, whilst Mr. Parker with great good-nature and pa*- 
ti^ooC held the wax taper close to the stone. The characters were so 
unemuth^ so manywe^e effaced, and the stone so much decayed^ that 
the document did prove so satisfactory as 1 could have wished : but 
1 was unable either to re-copy it or to attempt another, since the opera- 
tion had cost me already near three hours of painful labour : still it 
was a pleasure to discover in it the name of the Pythian Apollo, 
which certainly tends tojBtrengthen the conjecture, that the wall on 
which it is inscribed formed one side of the Pythian cella.’* (Hughes’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 


Of this inscription, which is very imperfect flfn<J*mutilated, the 
substance seems to be the dedication, by a lady named Dicaea, of 
CeJi^in slaves to the use of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
that the forms of law had been observed in the dedication. 
Tlieiii fellow die names of the subscribing witnesses. Mr. Dod- 
in his appendix five of those inscriptions# 
Aftne^e#to dm first volume of tilughes’s work, is a disser- 
tation on the situation of the Pythian temple, by the learned 
Master of Shrewdmiy School, Dr. Butler, in which the site con- 
jectured by Mr. Dodwell and Mr. Hughes is^ corroborated by 
ingenious deduction from the writers^ of antiquity. But the 
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most Mthenti^ted konninetitc^ ancient Didplii . its the stadium. 
Its ibrm, that of an ibkaig, rounded off at Ofie end, is distinctly 
visible, and the lowsk tier of seats copstructed out dT stone, dug 
from the quarries of O^rnassus, stall remains; but every: trace is 
gone of the rich marble coating with which it was cei^ered by 
Herodes Atticu^. The arena extended about. C40 feet. Mr« Dod* 
well says, that his seai;ch for the Hippodrome was ineffectual. But 
it has been conjectured, that it may be traced in a beautiful Vid#' 
ley between Crissa and Mount Cirpfais, at the foot of the Parnas^ 
sian range, lijgi* ourselves, we think that these conjectures are 
frivolous and useless. It sometimes, happened that the ancieht 
Hippodromes were only spaces railed in, without any permanent 
building. Nor is it at all improbable, that the exercises of 
the Hippodrome were occasionally performed in the stadium; 
and in confirmation of this conjecture, we might refer our rca- , 
ders to Julius Pollux,* who expressly classes the iWioj 
amongst the gymnastic exercies of tho stadium. Of Castri, the 
village which now stands on the site of the common city of 
Greece,” Mr- Dodwell remarks tbat,^ the inhabitants exhibits 
a people in a state of inartificial existence/^ ‘^They have in-^* 
deed,” he says, little to dc out of their own valley, and their 
poverty, while it ke^ them at home, affords ifiaucement for 
the intrusion of the Turksi” To a Greek tiHagC, the absence 
of the Turks is of itself a signal blessing. But me catalogue of 
their positive comforts is small. At the ytry place where the 
pampered herald invited the crowds assembled at Delphi to the 
sumptuous feast furnished by the rich offerings of superstition^ 
a stranger may now think himself sumptuously treated, if he ibah 
procure a piece of bread, compared with which that of Sparta 
would have been a dainty. 

It is not without reluctance, that we forbear following Mr; 
Dodwell to Libadea, to the celebrated plain of Cheronea, and 
the once magnificent Thebes, a journey illustrated b}' the most 
extensive erudition, which a diligent consultation of ancient 
authors could supply, before we enter with him the Sacred 
Gate of Atb0R5,*the Mecca of the Grecian pilgrimage, the 
sanctuary of all that is sublime in genius or elegant in art. 
The task of describing a place so well known is arduous to a mo- 
dern traveller, who is an^fioiis to avoid superfluous and tedious 
reiteration. But notwithstanding the multitude of tourists who 
have visited this celebrated city, and delineated its almost innu- 
merable antiquities, the su\)jeqt is so exuberant, that much is still 
left for examination s&id research. The defect which chiefly 
maiiied to be supplied is that of accurate drawings. Le Roy k 
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?»T ’«^‘^ijf'»«»Pi»5W^» •Wv ,p)^fc4pf .ro^i;wmtfiv.’»w 

Athens mil be found fipgjftftrjy kIiSL »'’® 

pared with flf ^<;h^ jor.^g»nnl|i,no?* W?. Museum. 

This defenWiit>i?l1t>niiW»ticntP s?ty,, h^ ntoljW supplied by 
the dUigeUce of Mr. Dodwell, and the principal value of nis work 
iBidasiyed fmla this oircuoMMUM. Fpnit i# hiy no nimne calcu- 
llotiMl ibt'witil pt^ulaviJasaAk. Its idetsiils are rendered sunietimaa 
ttnUMettsaifilyjfatavy^ by thsexcsraibrous knd of legruing, which 
by'^tdlVAtucfa ilinstiratkniy and by ap apparent couvic^ 
tion which haunted the author; ^hat nothing was to be asserted^ 
sHthoitt ttiriiiag' to the indexesiof Pauaanias and Straho* tq dnd 
vrh^.they fahd snid upon thd subject. The mass of erudUion* 
itAiieh accompanies his description of the Acropolis, might Ip 
there compassion to his readers, have been abridged or omitted* 
Of the Arropolis, thh Proftylaea, its western entrance, is pf 
eMrsh the first object ol ooipteinplatioii. It extended quite across 
the west end of the AcropoUa, and was about 185 feet broad. 
Mitesicles was the architect whotn .Pericles appointed to build it. 
But every thing yields tm point pf interest to the Parthenon. 


' Every edifice' of'ailliquity witli which we are acquainted must sink 

Jatb* bisimifioanee' when, compared with this ; which to elegance of 
thlte sii(rspleBdeuii.^ocnatnent added all the grandeur qf suhlimity 
htid the majeaby ofiaitaplicity* )t was the very school of architecture 
aufi/Sculptara.oombil^d, where each gave ad4itipi\td lustre to the 
aHiartand augmaated its magical effect; however pumerous, however 
fifKpg|tuou8 lyptp ,tbq dOBOrations of this temple, they were all made 
^g^erv^eut : nor wa» the unity of this dpSign ever broken 

, tom ofqVnpmdht., That iOimitable frieze representing the 

Pmatheni^ic procession, 0 combination of the most spirited and va« 
riqtif attltiides'VhiOh animatea nature is capable of assuming, was not 
dis'ihfd firme'SpectntOr tfll he came within the portico, whilst the tym- 
pana of the the pediments and the nietoppt, between the triglypbs, 
were the vtoy plaeesi adapted tq ornament qpdtaKen mean without it. 
And what l»rtiam«>t was there displayed I i^urpa,cl|cithcd with celes- 
tial graeo/ and* majesty, .exhibiting every Slfaracter, ,pf t^e 

bonmn. form, butifieeiifrom itsidpfcptal d>e triumph of„that eenpu 

'arnnh could raise ita ideas to the ucontompisUonipf dWipify fiito uip- 
wboApfiiein,!' . 3y these immortal wnrh* hMo ispbidiat.t^e xaoiyn 
I to'pwsteritsit and these are enpugh fo, justify pll, the* gpi^jums he- 
ntomad Ufi^ddilt by-an«iwa anthi^ >,yet even )thpye,ajre ipr .ia/arior 
ilA Ibhidtif The w ihei geddtto. 

fl|hjc/i„|fiq9dl,to,thp,hKP«thw It.bis 

temple, was so wrought in ivory and gold that even the matertpls 

>'eheaisaivw|wewt«di||mttod ##(»e>wqllwiil»..of, the .jjrorjtinanship ; 

^Mdeetyparl waaisecpiahgmi# the>PM!»t' anmnlinp qye dwelt 

itb aBpnMeimpen*ito Stitt. ifVW tw fWW tpr- 



JmAi m josmn. t # 


bjr hfsYfihriViUld tWihontfi^tiDn 6fi OiyRi0iAM (flilttMftttte 

Mtli'ln^fr HHe Mdeni|'‘ttnaftt\n«)ttsl;y decrcwlirtfte aoperioritjiry 

tMa^tiAWMIhllugbtito r^al)ttietQb)>idiit)Foft»b4poet. 

‘ ' ’’tiifii immiiio'itW iff An i/9Mt Kf orIih>.^^ j»Hiiw t' 

*Aa43poiHIu r tSpx ikn^irtii/ro SltedtttH'' < « 

' ^t»civdtou>‘ it6V«vJ''IXlfeu!»’0»^AWA‘>< '>* «"’ 

>*4 j lU I > 

"What would have been our ideas of aii^ietit utt liad ehesb srjnitetKi^ 
lived the ravages of time ? \Vhifgt she sculplBre^of SarthedOi^iii 
capable of for^ng the taste of aiinaticm (ond eliciting hU the 
its artists, th^ might have tinned eitfOlatioi) u^eb^intp 
i(Hughe»*s TraveI$,\ol, i, p»,2$7» 258,} ,j, ^ 


With the idea of the Parthenon is tissociated that of the Bpo^ 
liatiohs, which, under the thin covei^ of a zeal for the arts, have 
deprived that far-famed temple of its ancient and appropriate 
ornaments. We cannot admit the force of the pleas urged in 
vindiOatioii of the proceeding. It is a fact well known, that the 
Athenian Greeks have learnOd^ ti pretty just estimate of their 
value ; and Dr. Clarke relates an incident, which proves a}so 
that the Turks arc not wliolly* insensible to tht^ worth of tbptc 
admirable remains. Admittitig, however^ that it became neces- 
sary to remove them from tho Turk«v/^(nii admiSi»iou which we 
are by no means disposed to make) it was^surely unnecessary to 
carry away any more, than the pieces,^ whieh were separate. 
Why meddle with tliosc which belonged substtintively and inte- 
gralFy to the building, and formed partb of a composition ? What, 
for instance, can justify the removal of one of the Caryatides 
from the Erectheum, a column which, with four others, supports 
the I'oof, and which, considered merely as a raecimen of sculp- 
ture, loses all its charms, when abstracted irom the building 
to which its belongs? Mr. Dodwell, who w'as p witness, of 
profanations, in whut is still called at Athens the wapid^ttpg 
year," thus breatlies h^ just indignatioi^: , 

During my first tofir to Greece I4iad the inexpvessiblb mortifiea- 
tibn of being present when the Parthenon was despoiled of 4ts finest 
sculpture, and when some of its architectural members weve thrown 
to the ground. 1 saw several metopce at the south-^east OKtrefnjty of 
the temple taken down. They were fixed in between the triglyphs 
as in a groove ; and in order to lift them up, it was necessary to throw 
to the ground the magnificent cornice by which they were covered. 
The south-east dngle of the pediment shared the same fate; and in- 
stead of the picturesque beauty and high preservation in which I first 
saw it, it is ifoW cciqparatively reduced to a state bf shatlered deso- 
lation. - s 

** It is painful to reflect tliat these trophies of human genius, wMch 
had resisted the^silent decay of time, during a period of more than 
twenty-two centuries, wdiich had escaped the destructive fury Of ihe 





^ll^AdklastSi Ihe mconicidemte rapadtty df thd ^ndtians, and tha ba#'- 

r 'ousf irioleucd of the ^ohamedans, sbdbid at^jBii^ have been doomed 
experience the devastating dutrage «whichmtll neVef cease to be 
deplored; Independent of the motal blatne which must necessarily 
^attach tb'SUch an act^ the authorlty of the exobi^le maj/^henGefbrth be 
pleaded as a precedent, £^d employed as ah apology for similar depre- 
dations; The Athenian temples will thus pmt>ahly*he destroyed for 
the siikfe' of their ornaments; which, instead Of remaining in their orl- 
Hfihal places, as the property of all nations, will be appropriated by 
the strongest. ' When we comO' to =trace the causes which led to this 
icetie of havoc and destruction, ;the greater share the odium will 
Mlurally, and not unjustly) be deferred to tho8f» who first exhibited 
the example of such unhallowed violations of all that the feeling of 
yennine taste respects and consecrates. But while we indignantly 
feprove and deeply regret the irreparable damage that has been dose 
to the Athenian monuments, we must not overlook the advantage 


which the fine arts in our country will derive from the introduction of 
such inestimable specimens of Grecian art. But though we make this 
concession, we cannot omit to observe, that had the temples been 
left untouched, and liad that sculpture only been removed which had 
already fallen, our Museunji wouldtStill have been enriched with suffi- 
cient specimens for the improvement of the national taste, while casts 
would have answered every purpose of those originals, of which the 
temples have been sacrilegkiudy deprived. 

It is indeed impdi^Sle to suppress die feelings of regret which 
must arise in the breasf; of every traveller, who has seen these temples 
before and since their late dilapidation 1 nor have I any hesitotion in 
4edaring;, that the Arthenians in genera), nay, even the Turks them- 
aelve^ did lapienit the ruin that was committed ; and loudly and openly 
blamed their sovereign for the permission he had grantee! 1 was oii 
the spot at the time* apd had an opportunity of observing, and indeed 
of par ticipatingi Jn tbe- sentiment of indignation which such conduct 
universally iriispiri^. Ibe whole proceeding was so unpopular in 
Athens, that it was pecessar}' to pay the labourers more than their 
usual profits before any could be prevailed upon to assist in this work of 
profanation. •• r 

** llie insulated example of the single sculptpred marble which was 
taken from the.teniple by the Count de ChoiseuI Gpuffier, and of one 
of the metppm wliich was broken in attempting its remof/al, is adduced 
as a palliation of the subsequent dilapidations ; it can never excuse 
Ibe wanton destruction that ensued ; and wliich t have reason to be- 
lieve,* would not liave been carried to such an extraordinary excesSf 
bfid the .person for whom they were removed be^n’prc^enV ^ the time, 
^ut’ jtbe" of the whole ajfair was in ^Vfiomoiitted t^ tb^ 

interested peraonsy and with all thp 

of. |$uhdf;dipate andf^hfrplmg^ agents. Tl'd 
tti^ir mercy ( and ^w^^ grmtjt . them the 
lUi^ative merit mmt'having levelled every <tbin^ witli the gfodnd, we 
t<jeaiinot but execrate lhat spirit of inseusd^ barbariarn which prompted 
Me{h,-t0 wertm'nv the noble works 



££ mi, 

pewlps had tba uprivalljc^ 

tuioa had executed; It iiicpntqstible 
nonuipeots of the Athenian 4iC*PP®l^p suf- 
lapidating yearr, than during the whole pre- 
etians indicted the first fatal blow opon the 
Parthenon, when thi^y . besieged Athens in 1637. Their artillery laid 
part of the inimitable structure in ruins. The labours of lktioos, of 
Phidias, and of Kallikrates» were disregarded in the rggp of a^ar; and 
for many years they were exposed in scattered heaps, to the slow bM 
certain destruction of Turkish ignorance. Largo nvassea of .Fentete 
jnarble were broken into smaller pieces for the construction of the loi* 
aerable cottages^of garrison ; while .others, and particularly the 
bas-reliefs, were burnt into Jitne ; for the Turks are said to have pro* 
ferred for that purpose a sculptured block to a. plain one, though the 
material was the same. Such is the pleasure with which uncivilized 
ignorance or frantic superstition, destroyed in a moment the works of 
years, and the admiration of ages ! ” (Dodwell’s Travels,, vol. i. p. 322 
—325.) 

The following passage on the same subject^ is entitled to seribus 
consideration. 


** The sculpture of the Parthenon, and indeed of all temples, 
was designed for effect ; and the intended position of the figures ou 
the edifice was evidently taken into bonsideratioifi, Tlie inaccuracies, 
the disproportions^ and th^ apparent heghgenbe observable in some 
parts, and which are striking whbp pTace^ bit 'tcv^el ^ir}th the eye, 
disappear when elevated to that height, for wnlcH'^^the effect was cal- 
culated. And there dt&n be little doubt that ijlf the sculpture which v 
has been brought from the Parthenon to this ebubtry, with the excep- 
tion pethaps of the wonderful fragments from' the tympana, have lost 
a great part of their beauty and effect by thp removal. Their positioa 
in the British Museum is at the same time too high and not high 
enough. They are too high for the clpse exannnMion of those artists 
who might be benefitted by a minute scrutiny of 'eWf^ muscle ohd 
movement of the body, as well as every fold and turn bfibe draperjr $ 
but they are not sufficiently elcvatea to produce* that ^grandeur of 
effect which ^vas originally designed. We may hope that their posi- 
tion will be improved,' 'when they are placed ih'^tlib'boble edifice^ 
which it is saiV^fwill atVbme future period be erdbted for their recep- 
ti6n.’ In the ffieaiff titiiie it may reasonably bC apprehended, that long 
previous tb' the foundation of the intended gallery, the wooden place 
which at ipreseht contains them will be burnt to thb ground, and thp 
marbles bf Ptildiks 'converted into limer* 


It Would pbiPh|l^s^ a question not undeserving the consideration 
of the ttustbbs bf the national Mu^eunii, 'whether the arts of sculptui^ 
and design Wbiild’ not be mfire benefltba, by placing' Casts at’ the saiBe 
height ^ich tniiinies origihaliy' Occupied on the Parthenon, 
hy lowering ibe n&iirBieit themselves to the level of tlie Cye.^ (Dod- 
welfs Travel^jJ 

XikgivU ua a |^ga<ttjic 





S ;o^ ^Kafftctor 

4m .r^ttiiAte.dsaerior^fii^ 

tympaijb<w> %tJbtaj5i* 

of .lthejfiiUBf exqu»si4i^ wbrfcitoiii^i 
s£jp, irts|nreru»f >wltfo'ii ;||r^^ ikkyliiof 

of >«^4b9)Uj^-a:; inv styles ..of . taste, 

s^ji^tpr in^. this great 

4t4iv^fat^te«l )thp odmp^^ to his omn 

ini^mou^y ^observes, th^ « the whole 
pirocession. ^ppe^ftra as iJt.at Jiad^tbeeii' sumiponed in thc.4^a<i 
pftlie night, and every, personj^batl put on those parts bf his 
dress which happened to ^present themselves at the moment. 
But it is from this seeming confusion, this variety of attitudes, 
of di'css .anu preparations of .pl'ecipitancy and care, of busy 
movement V and relaxed effort, that > the composition derives so 
.mp^h of its effect.” To tlie north oftheParthenon»aretheunited 
temples of Neptune Erectheus, Minerva Folks, and Pandrpsos. 
When Mr. Dodwell was first at Athens, the eastern front of 
th^ Erectheum 'had an hexnstyle colonnade of exquisite propor- 
tions; but only five of the colupins remain; one of them haying 
heen taken away by the dilapidators,, and, deposited in the 
British Museum. We> regret, to add, that in Conscauence of 
thk abstrabtion some ef the waU of the cella has been destroyed, 
^ith part of the architrave and frieze, and north-cast pilaster. 
'T%e place of this column, the subject of this barbarotis and un- 

i >rihcipi^ spoliation, was at first ignominiously filled up with 
bOse, bricks and stone. But we have heard very recently, that 
a^i^E^^gIl8h ' has satisfied the eye, and supplied the. 

bpftdihg by pt^citfirig'br^miilar piece of sculpture to. the Cary- 

, T%,,|em|j}c 9f probably furnisbed tbe tnod^l qf (he 

Fart^enqn.. - -..ii'i *it#( > 

** It k a most )fi>r«tui^te circumstance/’ says Mri Dodwell'^ '^‘^>thal 
the Thesekn has beeuiconvertcd^into a Chrisikn; churoli t if this ‘ob- 
stacle had not happily intervened, the wliole of tl«s^s«ulpt ore would 
new have been in the^ilrltish Museum $>and tlte* world ibgdMeraf^'bUt 
reeks in pariiculaiv would ha^e had stdl i^ni^ rdascrn«to>eKecrate 
aui^barbarous Vandalism. Uccourse was had to every lure ^ which 
tk^y^could fdroish, and to every argument whidi-artifico’^could sog- 
; gasitiliirqtrd^rtq obtain possessiou af . these prectotis tlio.u^b'fniiinlated ' 
but every^effisirt proved- hbortii^S aitil^this^enef- 
ffll^!kmi^e^lidf^l|ibhn'tunat6]y>heeitoisaved.l^^ the 

Btaidfili^ Sgiihmiity tlie ei^^refodvoin pf tfteso ' 

sa6trik]^ou8 spoliatioris was unjustly vtlhk^.iippn$.«ohr gdvk^mi^ as 

waaid^utei:|0$iomqi|tire dnmtd' hkve Aehh 

ad Aoion ^hdkMaalkkhodtsi^^ poiverfiil interdoBston/^ (B^odweH^o^ 
kvels, voJ. i. p. S69.) 







a?M8' el^sant ibailHinr^aiiiiehid wAdc 'fUtyHtnW 

^ . ’ ’ ‘ *!«»««, liwtegh eM^idfcHi^i^^ 

i4idpene^'iana e^ft'iupdriiii^fii' ^ m^M ' 
llisipnmable 




]ooffobli^st»; atid Uii 
s!(a^ilkAifM grand >ai 

of .tbe 'Farm^noiivc — — . r-; i 

aiou)p<;a>Te is tlie pri&dtfctton of ' the 

l^e iigares w«#fc/orl|^ino% cok)iired/^^*©i|^-ti' Jy, 
the armour aiid« a6te*t<<ries«are^foundiot»fcave!heen'gih5t0 
eent.gold or bronze $i^tbe drapety^id'grefed,-’'tiltics 
scene took place (Theseus* 

which is represented by being piittted' Wtfe.*- >'Whyt ie idngiiliB^ 
^riking) in the beatftiml sculpture olthle Genta^ir^ fis thtf ^ 
assimilation of the human aiid the animal form,' which niait^idti 
each by such soft transitions, that the eye is in 4 mander'^t^ 
conciled to the combination. 

In the tower of thq WindSi Mr. Dodwell saw a datice called 
Sema, which is performed there once a week by an order of" 
dancing Derwisches. , 

It was,*^ he tells us, the niost horrid and die most ridictildttS' 
ceremony that can be imagined! It is extremely difScult for aipep*^ 
tator who has not been accustomed to such . sipaiua'r sijthts to rematUr! 


s^ious ; and it would have bei^h datigerpus to laugh at their religibiil^- 
ceremonies. The saerhd pei^drtfiance' is opinjed^by^ the Derwischei^ 
and as many Turks of all' ranks and ages aS choose to he' of the party;, 
they sit down upon. the floors' In a circle, and begin by singing the 
praises of God andJMohamed, in a slow and aolann manner, repeat-' 
ing very freque,i\tly >! WflA hpo Ullahl*^ at the /Samc, lime iinuviag 
thejr heads, hpdips backwards and forwarfls# thus, keeping time 
with the song. The oply instrumqiital accomp^piment consisted,; pf 
two sniall drums, pr hemispheres of bronze^^^fhp mopdi covered witfii 
a skin J The song and the motion of the^cji^hpei^s py .degrees he.cpi^^t^ 
mOre animated ; .on a sudden the company all' start up,, apd 
dance in a circle, with great violence and velocityA Wbhn 
tirW, they make tvi/lW the two prihci^l llciiftbirmers, 'who, nmmng:* 
each other by the sash which is tied about the* waist, turn rdhh'ff^wltfc 
anJocfcdibleirapidityi fiviicxOeeding any thing could have su^pdsod 
the < human frmneroBpaUle^ mf^^ andiwhlch would* greWy ^ surpnseDur 
ntost actisio j^oaersokr IhsstiiffO masterSi.^* j-'.i * 'v 

i*''ThojSbe>k&,Shr>icIni^f iof*^tbe DerOdsohus^ itlressed im tliwsacred 
cokmv gi^en, nvith aiarg^ilwdiite^ animates ^ them* by' W* voiOe ; 

aitd.by thctibc^jag wfla^ llarge tamboi]Egd;.which'in8trumefit’*was alko 
used ’ kStmocteoh festivals)' ^winotgaliy in 4lie‘ 'Bacchanali!Br and was 

rodatusarid]mripideav>4^his'inslrpme^ introduced by AnaclKiratet 
fr^rti CyaiqwaaiWW&ytiita, ^asbevciriOtitbsit) him his life* * STlie' lal^jer 
was Olm emaller ^ tainbburv' 

nata /eiw«>at)d^«d||nQbiuaOw/wwe^^ 

, ^iTha JOcfitvwdt#s>:eof®DbadttraiUp»eBAiwngi^ili^ ^ 

CQtioiderajble tengdi^^ime,' iteoving tfiom^hoadsi vidtendyttautkiv^^ 




with . 0ieir .limg hwt licking A t^e Xh^jT at 

4i||»h mk.as if exbauatad w:iltt &t«jae» anktTmrcome with gidc^ess, 
ii^the arms of the by-atanders, when for a flik minujtea they are ap** 
l^mtly drived of their reason, and filled/with the or divine 
lOUtbiisiasm* I have been assured, ho wever, Shat the farce of habit is 
«o g^at/ tiiiat this appat'ent' dereliction of th^ senses is assumed, and 
not rbal ; which I can easily believe, ^otn a dance* of a similar kind 
w'^kfc, I afterwards saw performed at Rome, by a woman in a show- 
efi^, who turned round with such great velocity for ten minutes toge« 
ebirr, ;that the human form was imperceptible to the eye, and appeared 
Vk$ a column turning upon its axis : — 

*• So Whirls a wbeeh, in giddy circle toot, 

^ And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost.” 

Ai a proof that her senses were not at the time in the least disordered, 
idle performed several feats of dexterity durina her revolutions, such 
m balancing swords, threading a needle, and playing on the violin 
vidth . the greatest facility; and after she had finished turning, she 
showied not the least symptom of fatigue or giddiness ; but in a few 
miaMtes b^an to turn again, and performed her task several times in 
tba course of the eveaingp The faintings and groan ings of the Der- 
wisches may therefore rbe fairly cQssidered as mere religious jugglings I 
Tayemier observes, that there are Derwiscbes who turn in this man- 
ner for two hours tqgetjier, without stopping, and that their vanity is 
gratified in the exercise of en occupation, to which we should give the 
name of folly ! (Dodwelfs Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 

Mr. Hughes was fortunate in the society of the ingenious Mr. 
Cbckerell^ whose science and taste are now well Known and 
Jbstly appreciated. 

Amongst the many observations,” says Mr. Hughes, made by 
Mr. C<>cfcereli oiii tile architecture of the Parthenon, 1 remember one 
which seemed very delicate and curious : it related to the entasis or 
awelllng of ihl«<beautiful and finely proportioned columns. With much 
4iffculty he measured them, and found by a straight line, from the 
Cf^ital to the base, that this swell at about one-third of the height 
equalled one inch. That in the temple of Jupiter at jSBgina measured 
hmf an inch, which was in proportion to the other; so that Jie had no 
doubt but that there was a general rule on this ppin(^with the ancient 
swchitects : this protuberance is so delicate, that it must be ascertained 
bjr measurement ; the eye alone cannot perceive it.” (Hughes's Tra* 
¥ids, voL i. p. 287.) 

a remarkable fact, and we insert it, because it is 
And bad escaped the pgacity of Stuart and all 


to Uiet Hneus.in tbd’coQ^aoy ot, tliis intelr 
Artist; |iin4 for the >vhiqh w« must r^ee the 

Jlr. li^bes’A |i)terc»tii^;. . he proceedod to the 
hiiqrood the aisMit* In a And .shaded vaUqr 



Jmki^ ^ imimti ttif 

i^4ioi6l>ankft «jre ^frin|red with ^gnus csttriit, ! okiMer, and 
wilidfr, ‘th^y fbimd tbi str^ cS llissus. Its sidais itris marked' 
by this ibimdations on building. la ‘examining the stadiamr 
ivhich Hcrod^ Attic|s coatra with Pentelic marBl^^ ^buf of 
which there is at Resent no appearancei they ofcnerved a 
small stone pedestal of modern workmansbi]^ at the entrance 
of a passage cut through the hill leading to the . country laer 
yond. They were informed by their guide that it was somo^ 
times used for propitiatory sacrifices. The goddesses^ strange 
as it may seea 3 « were the fates; the worshippers Athenian 
damsels, who have* arrived at the* age of matrimonial de» 
spair. Early In the morning the parties repair hither, and 
having offered up their petitions, leave a small frugal repast of 
eggs, cake, and honey upon the altar, and then depart. Nor 
is this worship always ineffectual. The priestesses of the altar, 
anxious for its reputation, descant so forcibly on the good 
qualities of the despairing nymphs who resort to it, amongst the 
other sex, that it frequently happens that all cause of complaint 
is removed. Another singular , custom prevails among the 
lower classes of the Greeks. When a revengeful person bas re- 
ceived, or thinks he has received, an injury nis neighbour, 
he sometimes betakes himself to build up a curse against bis ad- 
versary in the form of a round barrow or moun4 of stones, laying 
some large ones for a foundation, and leaving room for his 
friends who may take an interest in his causey to add a pebble 
to his anathema. He then invokes the fates to heap eveiy fil 
on the head of the offender, sometimes invoking the arch fiend 
to his aid. If an accident takes off the devoted victim, the ana- 
tbematizer is regarded with reverential awe, as a person specially 
protected by heaven. 

Athens has been so copiously illustrated and described, that 
every spot of the city of Minerva and its vicinity is familiar to 
the general reader. We cannot, thereforey^ permit Mr. Dodwell 
and Mr» Hughes to detain us there any longer. We haaten to 
topics of greater novelty and variety. Mr. Dodwell tells ns, that 
travelling in Afticif is secure, and that the utmost hospitality is 
shown to Grangers. He who makes a second tour through dte 
country, can hardly give greater offence to the person, who en- 
tertained him in his first visit, than by”1Ibt again having recourse 
to him. But in bis tour round the Attic peninsula, our traveller 
iband the bototed hospitality of the country sometimea fcn'gotten. 
At the approach (ff his^ party 19 a village called' firauna, End- 
ing that the villagers liad saut up all their fowls when they sasir 
them advancing from a distance, they applied to the He||^ 
menos of a neigiibouring * convent tosup]^ their 
sotemhljr assured' tbehi not n single w» to 1to fottnd 



;|^U8, .ajcit, ^;eccl^si5ij5, w^. unme4»fll# ,^P- 

; i|^e cx^$'ii?^<^tbe v4iag§.v^^lii^ ,'ridi^Mlqus .^ircunt^ 

tha :>mc^%^ who con- 
^nitea:^ia^f;mm^tterIngan Ji^prQeadma^^ the cock ^and 
^ ^li,ypiQj^.>afla J^en ^rurnished them mridib.the requisite ^stipply, 
|pr/l3tod>^eU 4on^ ancient ^trities^ formeriy re«- 

oajdiidfDgiWitb^the hilni^oC population, now still and te- 

They liad i^ome 
promQiTtory of Snnium. 
4fet ^^iitige''bf d piath is to be di/rcovemh This ' celc- 

situations in Greacq* 
grandeur* from, the sea, the, prospect 
ftoto^y^i jlie^ luad magnificent^ overlooking -the wide 

b^a^^/tpe i^wean sea and its islands^ By sea, it , is about 
p^eniyrf^^v miles irom.thePirs^us^ On this promontory arc the 
• ^ep^aira oC# teiimle^8uppdaed .\to be that of Minerva. It con- 
f^Sjiinow^ only loTitw^^ colurnhs and a pilaster of the Pronaos, 
i&reeton the .nol'tb^ and nin^ on the south. From the elegance 
^.itSipr6poitiOns^‘MT; Ji)^wdl infers that it is a more fecent 
dtvmture than ^ tile ' Pa^h^nbn. Being exposed to the saline 
4^wia of so dihch corroded, that the angles 

thb’ fltitihgs' lost' ^heir 'sharpnel^s. S6be’ inetopae arc 
iBcattef^ t^tno^ig thrf*‘ruinsi which form a rich foreground to the 
jternple. ; jMr« -t^odwell thinks that valuable lemams might be 
c^tcavations. 

’> ' once was, ,the antiquary could expect to fipd 

1>at little remajAiog. /Fhe classical scholar recollects the mclan- 

to it, in the well-known, letter of Ser- 
where he numbers it with the carcases 
the flourishing cities^ which met his 

^q^maUstv^yage irons .£gina to Megarav It is . not tO'be^p- 
po^d,»^UhBtM an ancient town which was a mere rain In thfe^time 
pf,Cicep, sfa^ld retain many evidences of its foriner gran^ur. 
Butihebbdnflmr^ of the temple of the Panhcllehiori'Jhpite^ 
ihdi^ ahbfbnt temple in Gteece next Ip Shat^ of torihtH, de- 
tained Ml^i days; dui^iiig Vhlcby 

%Yed a^^Of df a Jgehuine lover of antiquity, he j^as^ his nights 
Id a^eavern« The celeOruted statues of Paridh wnich 

of art, and the most precious "reinains Of the 
' e^aypted^by Mr. Cockerel and some 

A-om the tifo extremid^^^ temple, in 

which in its importance to die antiquaij, 
4aji\ii|N|nFcely men surpass in modern times. These beadtiinl 
l^^ents, whii^h ere simposed to Fbpresenf the contest with the 
ITrojans for the biody bf Patrddlus, appear to have fallen from 
the tympanie, to which their attitudes are adapted. 
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** They were evidently made/’ observes Mr, Do 
tfre’ ’'?ttVo9ii2Bon^^yf th , in "pr^iofl 
ihu8ci&4ra^1tN6 Viinis,,' ‘aV^'^kWatomical^ StfH 

of th^ msfh^tU 

niotiy with that'^^^ natarkK'^h^^ ^fiinbd 
^leait^^ and elegant^' Wl»mui:)'efFeminad|y 
prbtiAeranoe^ ncK nnhalkiniii feminine delk}a(^^»'aiibndn'th^:iiryej^^ 
are noble, without ^being llarsfa br rigid ; nnddre^cDm|bitbdr^iHlftDti__ 
severity, mingled witJi thb^aky gruee/of ycH^blul ^ /T)ie perfi^ 
tion of the finish, is quite wopderWsreyeW part i« rio A,|^(li^e woitbytof 
the most beautiful cameo ; tbe eXj^rem^ieSfpjf thejiapfMapd 
more particular aumirution, Indeea Uie ^pcil^h^ |thuqg^t|thfd>^gaii|t 
fingers and nails were ^essential ingredienj^s^m the qomposmqntof 
beautiful, ^he formation anq postures of tKe todies atfordeqa^ greater 
oebpe, and 'a Wider fields for the talent of the seulpidr ; For while the 
Doric sbVeHty bf the early iSginetic school is" eVidently diffused through 
the whble, yet a correctness of muscular knowledge^ and a^ribt adhe* 
rence to natural beauty, are conspicuously blended in bver;^‘iltalue. Ah 
unmeaning and inanimate smile is pNvalent in ali the ftcesi' Even one 
of the heroes, who is mortally wounded, is ^sanporting himself in thh 
most beautiful attitude, and amding * ypon deatn I vin short, the con* 
querprs and, the conquered, the dyings and the dbad^ thmre all one e^ 
preasion ; or rather pone at The high4msh.of s thpjr hair isparli* 
culady worthy olf np^ice^r ^pipe qf il^e, cqrlf, hqng down in 

short ringlets, ^qfe if leadji piyi^ still T^tjiq^ejpnets |V|fer.eernw- 

mentpd with meialirc,acce^ the otfensiv^p^iifj^pns were, prpp 

bably of bronze »^,but thej^ have npt'been found. , . 

** Xllthefigbreslia^ be^ painted; theco1our is|still visible, though 
nearly eftaced. The colour on the m^is'bf Mfneirva is dlstinguim- 
able. The WbiCe'iiiayble bf which the statues bre composed has kssufned 
a yellow hue, frbm the soil in which they 'were bWbdi ^ ‘ 

Their brbken limbs have been judieioufidy^ uwil^d'dt^RbRiie ; abd 
some estreniitles, which were not found in tbeioxbavattbli^ hhvb beef! 
so lyeUirestored and jmitated, as to be scarcely dbtingaifihaMeffi^itt tbb 
origiqa}s,>, Tbey.sre [destined to render the cahmbt oC l^ntcliiDns^ 
thq^Pft h>)tereiBtiing in thp ^prld,” (Dbdwell,.^yaJKif*pp«ifi70,^SHi^){ 
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tC- iftot which* evea. .anssgisted by claad^ recollections, is ano- 
#er mmti for picturesque beitu^ and sublme grandeur of sceneiy* 
iriAiicharO admirably pi^siereed in onolegi^t drawing engraved by 
ifeSth,^ ' '' .if 

. '* We proceeded along the ancient way, which has been cut with 
much labour on the steep and rugged side of Ossa. ** Soon after enter- 
iag the vale, we came to an anertave in the rock, about three feet in 
drcumlereticey and close to the right of the road ; it is denominated 
* the wind-hole/ from a violent and cold wind which issues 
fimm it ^ith a roaring noise. The wind probably.^roceeds from the 
communication of the cavity with some subterraneous stream in the 
bowels of the mountain ; several of which streams are seen in different 
parts, of the valley issuing from the rocks, and mixing their lucid waters 
with the opaque surface of the Peneios. Strabo mentions these sub- 
terraneous winds in Bceotiaand Euboea; others of a similar kind exist 
el Ceci, near Terhi, in Italy. A short way further we came to a clear 
i^d cold spring, gushing with impetuosity.from beneath the roots of a 
large platanus : it immediately enters the Peneios, from whose dusky 
current its liippid waters may long be discriminated. As far as this 
spot the vale is* of narrow and contracted dimensions ; but here it is 
enlarged into a greater expanse. The trees which are scattered at the 
foot of Olympos suffer the eye to glance with delight on intervening 
glades of lively verdure, which are vividly contrasted with the sterile 
i!^ck8 and dark precipices that form the prominent features of the vale. 
The hanks of the river are in many places embowered by platani of 
sitch ample growth, that while they lave their pendant branches in the 
stream, they form so dense a screen as almost entirely to exclude the 
rays of the sun. The wild olive, the laurel, ,the oleander, the agnos, 
various kinds of grbuti, the yellpw jasmine, terebinth, lentiscus, and 
rosemary, with the myrtle and liburnum, richly decorate the margin 
cKT the rivef, while masses of aromatic plants and flowers exhale their 
Varied perfuihes and breathe their luscious odours through the scented 
aih A multiplicity of oaks, of firs, and of other forest trees, are seen 
ddurishing in a higher region of the mountains. The vale, as if by 
some giant-pressure, it again reduced to«>a narrow glen, and, in some 
parts, no more space is left than is sufficient for the current of the 
river, above which Ossa and Olympos shoot up in precipices of almost 
perpendicular ascent. The grandest rock that i ever beheld is nearly 
m the middle of the valley, Where it raises its gigantic form into the 
impressing the belmfder with surprise and wonder. Its aspiring 
Mj'crownedi by tliei...':imains of an ancient fortress, of Roman 
a marble corniceXv^hich bad fallen from the ruins, was 
Toad. Having prodiieded some way from this spot, we 
narrowest part of the vaUey, where Ossa and Olympos 
aim opty fCpifi^dhy the Pqneios. The ancia^nt road is here judiciously 
cut in tile "Vecic ; and as it mounts, resting places for the horses feet 
have been dexterously contrived in the surface of the stone, which 
would otherwise be slippery, and expose thO traveller to the danger of 
being precipitated into the river. The rOpk has also been worn by the 
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uncietife mttrifift of wheeb; and Cfaara is Just xoom fat tiro cmtiages to* 
pass mkh ease, as the brijadtfa occapiediby theearriagM of the anciento 
was about five feet, and that the road t}iirt6eii feet. This was lat« 
merly one of the fortified parts of the vallejr^ as is evident l^ the 
scriptioD whicli ts cut in tie face of a rock, rising from the right band 
side of the way. 

' L. CASSIUS LONGIN 
PROCOS 

TEMPE MVNIVIT. 

** Longinus was sent into Thessaly by Julius Caesar. It is likely' 
that he repaired the forts of Tempe, which were in a dilapidated statie. 
The other parts of tho^slah, on which isT the proconsular inscription^ 
are almost covered with Greek characters, which are generally in sitiaQ 
letters. These appear to^be proper names, ptg'haps those of the officers 
who accompanied Longinus ; they may even have been made by tra- 
vellers, who have rested at this spot. They can only be discovered by 
a very close inspection, and, having been originailly slightly scratched 
on the stone, are at present too imperfect to be intelligible. Below 
this place, a rivulet issues from the rock, and is so extremely cleaf,^ 
that, for a considerable way, it disdains to mingle its blue stream witk 
the silvery and muddy waters of the Peneios; but seents to glide over, 
it like oil, until it is gradually induced to assimilate its waters with those 
of the more potent stream.” (Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 111—114.) 

The ruins of Sparta afforded but a scanty recompense to 
DodwelPs labours. Ipsse periere ruinae. He was accompanied 
to that memorable place by Demetrio Manusaki, a respectable* 
Greek, at whose house he was hospitably entertained ; and finding: 
several imperfect inscriptions, took copies of them. When Mr^ 
Dodwell had finished his task, , he was not a little surprised at 
observing his friend, the Greek, turning over the stones, and 
concealing them under bushes. In answer to the natural inquiry 
why he did so, he replied that he did it in order to preserve tfaeniy 
because many years ago a French fnilordos, who visited Spartd^ 
after having copied a great number of inscriptions, had theiettem 
chisselled out and defaced : and Mr. Dodwell saw some fine shabi 
of marble, whose inscriptions had been thus barbarously erased; 
This it seems, afid the fact would be incredible if it did not rest 
on undeniable proof, was one of the operations of, the Abb6 
Fourmont, who travelled in 1729 th roug h Greece, by order of 
Louis XV.: ahd his object evidM^eJj^asj that he might be 
enabled to blend truth and falsehoro without detection, and pub* 
lish forgeries and impostures, wit}]|DUt contradiction. This modetH 
Alaric nimself boasted ^of the igispuring havoc he bad made^ of 
the most venerable records of ancient history. To such an extent 
had he carried on his devastations, that we ane disposed to 
incredulous of his own teport of his own Villainy. His ostenta*^ 
tious avowal, however, of Jib are on recoird jn his 
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. (nb«r in the King’s lil^fti^ at.. — ^ uidaddMsaed ftom 
ent paxti of Oibeoe to ' 0 ^ Gobnt da juurepa^ M. Fnce^ 
tbdim. ** Je Pai h^s thisiiid>la|^ng Iconoclast, “ non 
I itaer, nttih abaltfre'^e fond en comblcii Dtpuis plua de trenta 
rs, trente et qnelqp^^ quarante ou foixante ouvriers. ahat> 
tent, detfiiKbnt,' eitterminent^la villa de Sparte^**48tc. See. “ Dans 
!q tnoment que jestiis occupb it la dernibre destruction de Sparte,” 
Si en renversant ses mars, et ses temples, si en ne lussant 
one*]»erre snr une autre an plus petits de ses sacellums, son 
wtt sera dans la suite ignore, j’ai au moins de quoi la faire re- 
connaitre, eC e’est quelque chose, je n’avois gue ce mayen li pour 
tendre illuslre men voyage” &c. These letters, which indicate the 
Stupid vanity as much as the wanton wickedness of this in&mous 
Frenchman, are not generally known. We have, therefore, felt 
some pfoasure in contributing to hold him forth to contempt and 
ipiUgnaUon ; not that there is any danger from the contagion of 
iiiit example. His name will hereafter be associated not with 
^@1*0606, whose soil he polluted, but with the most barbarous foes 
of taste and literature^ by whom she has been ravaged. 

- l^e return with great pleasure to the entertaining journey of 
* 10 . Hughes ; and forbearing to follow him over those tracks, in 
. sirhich so many travellers have trodden before him, we shall confine 
qivselves to that part of his work which abounds with newer and 
jftore carious details ; and which, in our opinion, is the best and 
interesting account of that part of Greece, whose destinies 
.'t^-awayed by a man, in his genius and fortunes one of the 
aipst extraordinary characters of modern times. It is of Ali 
that we ^peu. A residence of some duration at his capital, 
during which he had several opportunities of personal intercourse 
'tvith that able chieftain, cabled Mr. Hughes to penetrate the 
fisysteries of his policy, and to examine the shades of his dispo- 
a^on. On their way to loannina, Mr. Hughes and his party 
perpetually assailed by relation% of his horrible, cruelties. 
H^ .name, at Santa Maura, was made use of to frighten chil- 
dren. 

, ■■ .- E XBiTON ^an)oia, ^ptrS» SifJJiiMm 

; at Prevesi^^ilpt long since a flourishing and populous ci^, 

* a'pgitof-die>^nian stkte, ^y found sad and me- 
_.^odals of his poi^. Since its capture by the Vene- 
Id. 16 ^ 4 )' it had remained Vnder Christian government, till 
'‘''V^db^dV^ns of £urope,\when it fell into the han^of 
had defeated the French garrison. Before this 
of masters, Prevesa contained a population 
^,00d'sou^s, It abbundedwith hanih>oine churches, convents, 
squBtbs. Its clUnate is delicious, wd it is blessed with a soil 
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iiicx>pi^3^jpabl7 fertile, Tlije fisheries were the finest in the lonigp 
sei^^e x>Uve groves, aiid vineyards that surroonde4 the town 
the 6ntvy of its neigbhpurs^ and the harbour was completely 
sal^ end .sheltered. { A deplorable cliange has been -effectear 
and^j she is now an ^tfiectiDg monument of the worst inflio^ 
tions' of arbitc^y mwer. Her wretched population reduoedh 
tx> about .1000> stalk like spectres through its vacant and deserted 
streets. The houses and all tlie churcmes rasedr to the groundf 
the greater part of the inhabitants occupying wretclied huts cottk^ 
posed of hurdles, in the suburbs — such is the fallen state of Pr0^ 
vesa. 

• • 

** A few of the old inhabitants/* says Mr. Hughes, “ still retain a., 
part of their former possessions : but the number of these decrees^ 
daily. The tears trickled down the cheeks of our venerable host whilst^ 
he. recounted to us the series of his misfortunesi» A little before our* 
arrival 300 fine trees, the last remnant of his olive-grounds, had been* 
taken from him and given to an Albanian officer in the pasha's service.. 
He had been obliged to pay annually a contribution of 3000 piasters^ 
nor did he expect that a single para of this exaction would be remitted^t. 
though the means of furnishing it were thus taken away. A lingering^, 
death by famine in the streets, as hundreds of his fellow-citizens hacL 
perished, seemed to await the poor old gentleman and his aged wife.. 
To our inquiries why he did not sell the little of his property that was 
left and emigrate, he answered, that by having remained in Prevesa 
sinte Its occupation by the pasha, seduced by his deceitful promises, 
be had made himself his subject, and that such an one cannot leave the 
country without permission and giving sureties for his return : that ntr' 
person can purchase his property, and the very proposal would be 
attended with confiscation and perpetual imprisonment. Notwithstand*- 
k)g his systematic oppression and continual demolition of Prevesa, it. 
is a very &vouritc residence of the pasha, his great naval depot, fort^ 
fied by tlie strongest works and adorned by the finest palace in his dp-* 
mihjons. Neither the casual observer nor the unfortunate victims oT 
his despotism, can reconcile this apparent contradiction, or develop tfaei 
motives of what seems to be Such tyrannical caj^ricc : to estimate these 
it is hecessary to be acquainted with the iiistory of this extraordinary^ 
man.’* (Hughes, vol. i. pp. 410, 411.) 

From Prevesa it is an hour’s ride to the ruins of Ntcopolis,, 
founded by Augustus in memory of the naval fight at Actium,, 
which made him master of the world#> * < Mo thing could have beea 
more beautiful than the site of tU^ity, whose fortune it was^nbt 
to rise into grandeur from hun^e beginnings, but to start into 
magnificence at the first mdmeif of its existence. A fine isthmus 
formed by the bay of Comarus on the west, and a curve of the 
Ambracian gulph on the east, vine-clad hills sheltering it from the 
north, a full view t>f the Ionian sea and its clustering islands on 
the south, formed the superb situation where it was founded* The 
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vrao pr^ifely that oq ivhich Augustus had encamped hia* 
Wmy. It u^as soon colonised from various towns in EpiruSi^l^d 
■ ilPeloponesus, The most interesting object is the ruin of a large 
l^eatre, capable of cotitaihing at least 20,000 spectators. The 
Imilding^ though Roman, is excavated ib the Grecian method 
on the side of a hill, whicknot being of a height sufficient for the 
sise contemplated, that part of the external circumference which 
sjupported the upper gallery or portico, is built of large blocks, 
perforated with square holes for the poles which .supported the 
awning. I'he scene is quite entire ; a lateritial structure with 
three arched entrances, one in the centre, the other at equal dis- 
tances. On each side of the proscenium of stage, which is 116 
feet in breadth, and 28 only in depth, is a large square apartment, 
probably used as a plapc for the machinery/ The interior of the 
acropolis contains laiins of temples, batns, and other edifices, 
tp which no name can be with certainty assigned. It is a melan- 
dboly reflection, that the Pasha has committed dreadful havoc 
mnidst these interesting remains ; and that he has been carrying 
on excavations on the spot of some superb temple, whence marble 
shafts and bcai^tiful entablatures were carried off without com- 
punction, to be worked up in his fort and serai at Prevesa. His 
excavators have very recently dug up a fine bust of Trman, which 
now decorates one of the rooms of his Prevesan seraglio. Thus 
ill the endless and capricious mutabilities of human alFairs, the 
splendid memorials of the glory of Augustus serve at last to 
qecorate the dwelling of an Albanian robber ! These are melan- 
choly contemplations, but humanity is wounded by the thought 
that during the construction of this seraglio, thousands of mise- 
rable peasants from Prevesa and its vicinity, were obliged to 
perform all the heavy work without any other pay, than a few 
rations of coarse bread, and the casual gift of a few paras. 

After sailing across the enchanting gulph of Ambracia, they 
landed at Salagora; and the next dgiy proceeded to Arta (the 
ancient Ambracia), which is about four hours distant, and thence 
proceeded by a gradual descent into the plains of loannina. At 
two miles distance, the city makes a noble appeai^ance, stretching 
along the shore of its magnificent lake, and crowned with palaces 
and mosques. The grand serai of Ali Pasha and those of hia 
Irwo sons are in the best^-vijfvlj^ of Turkish architecture, and burst 
on the sight witli great niagnffiieence, having a noble expanse of 
water ana a range of snow-capt^ountains combining with it, in 
the formation of the landscape. YThe interior of the city, how- 
ever, does not correspond with its exteAial appearance ; being 
like other ^urkish towns composed of narrow streets, and of 
houses which not being built for external shoiV present only bare 
walls towards the street. Still, however, loannina displayed 
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more neatness and stability than any other Greek town M’hich 
Mr^ Hughes had visited. The hou$e of Signore Nicolo Argyri Iiad 
been expressly ordered by the Vizir for their reception. The 
history of their unfortunate host is mt^lancholy and interesting. 
His father Anastatic ^Argyri Bretto, a person of veiy amiable 
qualities, had amassed vast wealth by commerce. When he 
walked the streets, the children flocked round him to kiss his 
hand ; and at his death, the whole city attended his funeral, to 
pay the last tribitte of respect to its munificeiu benefactor. He 
was moreover the bosom friend of the Pasha. A few days after 
his interment, this crafty chieftain called Nicolo into his presence 
under the pretext (Jf condoling with llim ; but at the end of .the 
conference, introduced the subject of his father’s will, hinting i 
that his old friend had remembered him in it, since he understood 
that ho had left him all his lands and gardens in the vicinity of 
Arta. Poor Nicolo, thunder-struck at thus losing the best part 
of his inheritance, ventured to observe that he had not seen such 
an item in the will, although he had certainly bequeathed to his 
Highness a diamond ring of great value. At these words, the 
Vizir’s countenance was inflamed with anger. He declared with 
a countenance of great fury, that a son who was tlms negligent 
of the last wishes of a parent, was not fit to live. Nicolo, who 
set a greater value on his head than on his lands, gladly appeased 
the wrath of this execrable tyrant, and besought him to accept the 
estate in addition to the ring, since the intention of his father was 
now perfectly clear. This, however, was only the first of Nicolo’s 
misfortunes. The Vizir soon stripped him of his remaining pro- 
perty. In this miserable state Mr. Hughes found him, living in 
a large house, with a revenue scarcely adequate to the support of 
a cottage. We must give Mr. Hughes’s visit to Ali Pasha in his 
own words. 

“ At about four o’clock Mr. Forcsti, accompanied by Colonel 
Church, called at our lodging, and we all pj-occeded together to the 
new Serai of Litaritza. as it is called, an immense pile of building, 
constructed in a very curious and picturesque manner, of wood painted 
in various colours, ^and rising as it were out of a strong fortress which 
forms the basethent story, whose cannon in its embrasures seem to 
frown over the town below — the picture of a tyrant entrenched among 
his slaves ! ^ 

“ Having passed through the the great court we found 

it crowded with a numerous rejpmue of Albanian guards, loitering 
about or seated on the gropnd ^d smoking pipes ; intermingled wjth 
these, ag^ and beys might be distinguished by jackets embroidered till 
they were as stifl* as cofits of mail, tatars by the lofty bonnet, dervishes 
by the sugar-loaf cap, chaoushes by their golden knobbed sticks, and 
here and there a poor petitioner by his supplicating looks and dejected 
air, unable perhaps to fee the proud menial who denied him access to 
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bis master. At the second gate,' which leads into an inner area, is a 
sm^all room on the lefl hand side where the pasha now sat listening to 
petitions and deciding causes^ in the gate, being supreme over all noth 
ecclesiastical and civil in his dominions. Indeed he very much simpli- 
fies judicial proceedings, and cuts very short. the quirks and quibbles 
of the law, setting archons, muilis, cadis, and every other ofEcer at 
defiance ; his will is the only statute book, and the scle precedents to 
which he appeals are the dictates of his own caprice : in criminal mat- 
ters, that admirable maxim of British jurisprudence, which tends to 
prevent the execution of one innocent man, though ^linc guilty should 
escape, is here totally reversed, — hang ten provided you secure the 
'Oflfender. Wc entered the palace through a mean kind of hall, which 
is turned into a coach-house, or place de remise' for a large unwieldy 
» German carriage. From this place we ascended a flight of narrow 
slippery stone steps, into the habitable part of the seraglio, which is 
upon the first floor. Passing through a large room at least one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, which is appropriated to the retinue of the 
court, we were ushered into a very fine saloon, well furnished and pro- 
fusely adorned with gilding and carved wood : the floor was covered 
with a rich Persian carpet of immense size, the sofas of the divan were 
of the best Cyprus velvet fringed with gold, and the windows, formed 
of the largest plate-glass, brought* into view the fine expanse of the 
lake with its very magnificent mountain scenery. We waited in this 
room about half an hour, during which time we ^ere subjected to the 
inspection of nearly all the officers, slaves, and eunuchs of the palace ; 
amongst the rest one Seid Achmet Efiendi, a man of dark colour, who 
had been sent by the pasha upon a mission to London, accosted us with 
great familiarity, and seemed so ambitious of displaying his extraordi- 
nary attainments before his companions by conversing with the Milordi 
in their own language, that he repeated to us the few sentences of 
English with which he was acquainted full fifly times. 

. ** At length a chaoush came to announce that his highness was ready 
to receive us ; and we descended down the great staircase, impatient 
to view this extraordinary character, the representative of a sovereign 
more puissant than his master, a man less than a king, yet greater. As 
we approached the audience chamber, 1 f^lt my heart palpitate at the 
thought of entering into the presence of a being who had long held so 
dire a sway over the destinies of his fellow mortals, and whose steps in 
his dark career were marked indelibly by the staii|^ of blood ! At the 
entrance of his apartment stood several Albanian guards, one of whom 
opened the door, and we marched into the room saluting the vizir as 
we entered, who sat upon skin at, an angle of the divan, hand- 

somely but not superbly dresseS^a band of gold lace which bound the 
scarlet cap upon his head, a broatkbelt of the same material which 
parsed round his waist, and the ponmel pf his handjar glittering with 
diamonds, alone denoted the man of Vxalted rank : a houka stood near 
him which he is rather fond of exhibiting, as the use of it shews a 
considentl^le strength of lungs. As soon as we were seated upon tlte 
divan Veit%ned*our salutation, by placing his right hand upon his 
breast with a gentle inclination of his head, and expressed his satisfac- 
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tion at seeing us in his capital. He then «asked if we spoke Romaic. 
Cohinel Church, though an excellent linguist, for political reasons pre- 
tended total ignorance of the language ; .Mr. Cockerell, from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the manners of the Turks who admire reserve 
in youth, dissembled hiil true knowledge, whilst Mr. Parker and myself 
confessed an igporance which our short residence in Greece had not 
yet enabled us to overcome : but at this moment 1 made a firm deter- 
mination tliat I would use all possible diligence in acquiring so neces- 
sary a vehicle of communication with this interesting personage. In 
the present instance Mr. Foresti acted as interpreter general. At tf 
first introduction it could not be expected that we should acquire much 
insight into the charaster of the pasha :*my own attention was directed 
chiefly to the contemplation of his countenance ; and this is in general 
no index of his mind.^ Here it is very difficult to find any traces.of 
that bloodthirsty disposition, that ferocious appetite for revenge, that 
restless and inordinate ambition, that inexplicable cunning, which has 
marked his eventful career : the mien of his face on the contrary has 
an air of mildness in it, his front is open, liis venerable white beard 
descending over his breast gives him a kind of patriarchal appearance, 
whilst the silverv tones of liis voice, and the fiimiliar simplicity with 
which he addresses his attendants, strongly aid the deception. 

Still after very attentive consideration, I thought 1 could perceive 
certain indications of cruelty and perfidy beneath his grey eyebrows, 
with marks of deep craftiness and policy in the lineaments of his fore- 
head ; \here was something sarcastic in his smile, and even terrible in 
his laugh. His address was engaging, his figure very corpulent, al- 
though it is said to have been graceful in his youth ; as his stature is 
rather below the middle size, and his waist long in proportion, he appears 
to greatest advantage as we now saw him seated on the divan, or on 
horseback. 

** Soon after our entrance some young boys dressed in rich garments, 
with their fine hair flowing over their shoulders, presented us with 
pipes, whose amber heads were ornamented with jewels : others brought 
us coffee in small china cups with golden soucups. Our conversation 
was very desu]tor 3 \ The vizir paid many handsome compliments to 
our country, assuring us tfiat he should always feci happy whilst his 
territoribs afforded objects of curiosity and hiterest to his English friends. 
We assured him in return, that the theatre of his exploits would long 
continue to attract tlic regards, not only of the English but all other 
natipns. He seemed pleased at the, compliment, inquired with much 
apparent interest respecting Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, asked us 
how long we had left Athens, wheth^ amjTRtscoveries had been made 
there lately by excavations, and memioned the pleasure which his son 
Vely Pasha had received by his vjlit to that beautiful city. He then 
turned to Colonel Church w*ith jIn air of the greatest affability, for 
whatever displeasure he may feel internally he can mask it by the most 
complete veil of hypocrisy, and expressed his hopes that he would stay 
at least a month with him in loaimina: this invitation was politely de- 
clined under plea of military orders, which obliged the colonel to leave 
Albania next day : upon this the vizir requested another conference 
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with him in the morning before his departure, and addressing himself 
to us said he hoped he should see us frequently, adding in the \nie 
style of oriental hyperbole^ that bis palace and all be possessed must 
be considered as our own. The conference was now broken up and 
we departed.” (Hughes, vol. i. p. 44^3 — 44^.) * 

It was impossible for any British traveller, dd^irous of an in- 
tercourse with this extraordinary man, to have visited his capital 
under more favourable circumstances. Ali had a great appetite for 
some of the Ionian islands, and would have ceded half his pos- 
sessions for Corfu, which would have rendered him independent 
of the Porte. Having during the war rendered some services to 
his British allies, he was constantly expecting an insular depend- 
ency as a recompense, and on this account, was extremely civil to 
every English subject who happened to be in his dominions. 
Between the castron (a part of the town comprehending the old 
seraglio, and inhabited only by Turks and Jews,) and the bazar, 
is a small area, wherein is the city guard-house. This spot is the 
scene of the most cruel punishments, when the Vizir thinks proper 
to make an example. Nature isi sickened, when wc learn that cri- 
minals have been here roasted alive over a slow fire, impaled and 
skinned. Some of the most respectable inhabitants of loannina 
assured Mr. Hughes, who lent an unwilling credit to the account, 
that they had actually been entreated by tliese wretched vifitinis at 
4he stake for water, which they were prevented from giving them 
by fear of a similar fate themselves. 

loannina contains many handsome houses, some of them 
furnished in so profuse a style as to hasten the downfal of 
tiieir masters. An instance of this kind is mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes. The Vizir deprived Anastasi, the richest Greek mer- 
chant and the best man in his dominions, of a magnificent house, 
because he wished for it as a residence for his nephew, having 
banished the poor proprietor, his wife, and a large family to the 
arid rock of Argyro Castro, where Mr. Hughes saw him a few 
months afterwards, actually dying of a fever brought on by his 
distresses. The city is about two miles long, and one in breadth, 
and contains about 6000 hearths.* Few pcrsons^walk about the 
streets. Now and then Mr. Hughes saw an archondissa or great 
lady going to pay a v isit, followed by her maid servants with her 
best dresses, according to ''Jh^^ent usage. Women only of the 
lower class mix iiidiscriminatbiy in the streets. They visited 
Mouchtar Pasha, Ali"s eldest s(m,:ar youth with all his father's 
vices, unmitigated by any of his better qualities. Some of the 
oiTiamcptal devices of his serai, will give a just idea of his .dispo- 


* Neither Mahometan nor Christian keeps a register, ^r. Hobhouse states the 
uses at abpiit SOOO, and (be whole nomber of inhabitants at about 35,000 ; and 
it useigned in the table annexed to PalmerVniap. 
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•ition. On«» of them represents the Vizir surrounded by hiar 
tr^^ps, witnessing the execution of two Greeks whom the hang* 
man is tying to a gibbet ; others exhibit decapitated trunks wiui 
tlie blood flowing. Ali Pasha has a 'beautiful kiosh or pavilioa 
in the midst of extensile gardens, and hither he often retires from 
the fatigues of^business, without removing too far from the capi- 
tal ; and in a small room in the garden frequently pays his troops^ 
or administers what is called justice. He has. not indeed lebs 
than thirty of these little tenements, in and about loannina; attd 
as he selects a different place every day, it is never known exactly 
where he is to be found ; and this not from fear, for no one ex- 
poses himself more* openly. His very* confidence, in fact, seems 
to be his protection : the people sccni to fancy he bears a charm^ 
life. 

According to the usual custom of this country, if a man dies 
without an heir male, his property goes to the Vizir, and his 
widow and daughters may be turned into the streets. A poor 
woman, who kept M. Ponqueville’s house (the French consul)^ 
found herself with a young daughter in this desolate state, and 
the corpse had scarcely been consigned to the grave, when All’s 
agents seized on her property, and turned her out with her child 
to starve^ They fled to M. Ponquevillo, who gave them protec- 
tion for the night; and the next morning, procured their bouse 
for his own consular dwelling, and continued to reside with the 
owners as their lodger. Our own resident, Mr. G. Foresti, wfcs 
distinguished by his sympathy ileith his afflicted countrymen, fiE>r 
this worthy man is a Greek by birth. An instance of his bene- 
volence is recorded by Mr. Hughes, which wc cannot with justice 
omit. To keep up fear and subjection amongst ills subjects, Ali 
not unfrequently amuses himself by throwing down to the lowest 
misery some prosperous and rising person, more especially if he 
has risen with the tyrant’s assistance. Michael MichcJachi, de- 
scended from one of the best families in Albania, was left while 
yet an infant, by his father, who had been one of the Vizir's most 
faithful friends, under the guardlaflship of his sovereign. All 
took the grcjftesUcare of his ward, gave him the best educKtiony 
when he was of age restored him all his property, betrothed him 
to a rich heiress, and made him primate of the city, a post in 
which Michael gained the? general esteem of Turks and of Greeks.. 
But the tyrant was at length pl^oosed to execute his favourite po- 
licy ; and having suborned a of false witnesses, who swore that 
Michael was in possessidh oy the property, which the widow of 
All’s predecessor had sccrercd at her husband’s death, he wus 
confronted with these peijured villains; and their depositions 
being shown to kirn, he wasorde/ed to surrender the treasure' on 
pain of death. The result was^ that he wasOarded to the bulimy 
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'*« dijimp and gloomy dungeon, where he was chained to the ground* 
Jn the meanwhile his house was sifted, and terror and despairs so 
'^nerally was he beloved, seized the inhabitants of loannina, 
SBome of whom went to thU serai to intercede with the Vizir in liis 
behalf ; but he would not be approache|j}, and saw no one that 
^^y. Mr. Forest! had retumeu to the city late ^n that evening, 
jtfind found at his house a deputation of the chief Greeks, to inform 
Jiim of what had happened to poor Michelachi. That night no- 
thing could be done, but the next morning he rose with the sun, 
^nd made his appearance at the serai. Having sent in his name^ 
Mr. Forest! was immediately admitted to the Vizir, and entered 
‘Upon a conversation, knowing with whom h& had to deal, on sub- 
jects wholly indifferent. At last he casually remarked, “ I see a 
vast number of people about the serai, and the city is in an up- 
.Toar. No one could tell the cause, till my cook informed me that 
vou had put to death my friend Michelachi. As I know him to 
ihe an excellent man, I have to thank your highness for not com- 
.rmitting this act while the dragoman was here, who might have 
<^mrcad very disgraceful news about us in Constantinople.” (V.) 

. in a quick tono^ Ah ! but I have not killed him ; he is alive ai 
^present. But he has cruelly deceived^me, TraiSi fAov (my son :) my 
-«eart burns within me : if you could see it, it w ould appear this 
.nioment in a flame ! A man whom I have brought up from his 
infancy to use me thus ! ” (F.) “ Indeed ! But has any oppor- 
\ftunity been given him to prove his innocence ; and who are his 
‘.accusers ? ” Here Ali Pasha adverted to the number of the wit- 
Jiesses, and the solemnity of their attestations. (F.) That may 
be, but can you believe their oaths against the word of such a 
man as you know Michelachi to be ? What will they say at the 
JPorte, and what will any government say, when they hear that 
jou have put to death, or ruined one of your best friends on 
«uch evidence ?” (V.) “ But •ffouil fj,ou what can I now do, impli- 

^ted as I am ? ” (F.) “ Why order an examination instantly to 
be set on foot.” (V.) Will you lake it into your own hands 
XF.} To be sure I will for your sake, as well as Michaefs.’* 
Having gained this point, Mr. Forest! iiad Jittl^ more to do. 
Having with the two primates of the city comforted the poor 
man’s wife and children, and for form’s sake searched the house 
ior the imaginary trea^jjxc, they interrogated Michael and the 
vritnesses, who were unable to^Hbstantiate any part of their charge. 
They then reported to the Vizir^ichael’s innocence. The tyrant 
then preteim^ to fall into a pas»on With the witnesses, and de- 
jclared tlj^ltney should sufler the cruelles^of deaths, a sentence 
which^buld have been instantly executed, had it not been for the 
ihteiieiiBssion of Mr. Foresti, afla of Michael himself. Ali restored 
Michelachi again into favour, and often thanked Mr. Foresti 
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for saving him from the disgrace of putting an innocent man to 
death. 

The second volume of Mr. Hughes’s work is chiefly occupied 
by an elaborate biography ot Ali Pasha, preceded by a slight 
rsketch of the* history 0i his capital. But the cursory manner in 
which it has heretofore been noticed by travellers, the very 
slender historical documents which It furnishes, and the space 
which it is beginning to occupy in the public mind, as the most 
rising and prosperous city of European Turkey, confer no incon- 
siderable value on our author’s researches. After an elaborate 
view of the different nations who hav^ inhabited Epirus, from 
the conquest of Pyrrhus bj' the Romans to the present time, he 
enters into some ingenious historical conjectures, for authentic 
history is silent uf/on the subject, concerning the origin of 
loannina. There can be no doubt, however, that it was occupied 
in tlic early ages of the Byzantine empire. The first mention of 
it is by Anna Comnena, in the eleventh century. But during 
the dark ages it is wholly unnoticed, till the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks, when it is mentioned as a fortress in 
the great despotate of Epirus’. During the * government of 
Thomas, the son-in-Iaw|||||||tf Simon, the despot of iEtolia and 
Acarnania, in 1368, a^rrible pestilence invaded loannina. 
Much obscurity intervenes till it fell under the Turkish dominion. 
Alter this event, the Mahometan population of course increased. 
But the Greeks still retained the city, or castron, on condition 
of a moderate tribute. At length, in 1611, one Dionysius, called 
the dog-sophist, (Sx>)Xocro;pof,) formerly Bishop of Triccala, but 
ejected for practising the arts of astrology and magic, having 
dreamed that he was fated to deliver his country from the Ottoman 
yoke, roamed about the country with a wallet at his back, and a 
flaggon of wine by his side, gaining proselytes to his cause. Ar- 
riving at the monastery of Sail Denietrio, about ten hours from 
loannina, and understaiijding that the Tqrks were less numeroua 
there than elsewhere, he determined to begin his operations in this 
city. Having collected a crowd of followers, he led them by night 
against the tpwn^ put to death about an hundred Mahometans,, 
and burned several houses ; Asuman Pasha, the governor, es- 
caping with great difficulty. The result, however, was, that the 
Turks at last rallied, chafged the i*ebalflk whom they slew with- 
out mercy, and took many prisoners. Dionysius escaped in the 
tumult, and hid himself in a cr/ve, which to this day is called the 
cave of the Skelosophist.^ B^ng soon discovered, he was flayed 
aUve, his skin stuffs with straw, and sent as a present to the 
Seraglio at Constantinople. 

Alter this reliellion loannina was treated by the Turks like 
Other conquered cities. Having, as a matter of course^ impaled, 
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bttrnt alive^ and saw^d asnnder soim of the covrspiratorS) afl 
Christians, by a firman pf the Sultan, were banished fronWhe 
eastrom In consequence of this expulsion of the Greek popula- 
tion from the castron, the‘ city began to extend itself along the 
banks of the lake. It was governed by bfys and pftshaws of two 
tails, sent by the Porte ; but it never was the head or capital of 

sandgiac till the time of its present sovereign, whose expew 
rienced eye instantlj^ saw the advantages of its central position ; 
Md having from that lime resolved to make it the focus of his 
dmninion, it has^ under him, arisen to its present splendour and 
importance. 

Our author is to be commended for *the successful dili- 
»nce with which he has collected the principal events of the 
Jafe of Ali. We regret that we cannot present our readers even 
with an abstract of this piece of biography. The most promi- 
nent features, however, of the vizir’s adventures ought not to be 
altogether unnoticed. He was born at Tepcleni about the year 
1750 ; his father was a pasha of two tails, who, having been 
^pointed to the pashalic of Del vino, but being removed by the 
intrigues of th6 Seraglio, died,* it is said, of grief, leaving two 
wives and^ three children. Ali obti||i||^ his father’s property, 
through his intriguing apd fcrociouonother, who soon got nd 
nf her rival and her child. This woman however was, with her 
dauglitcr, captureil by the inhabitants of Gardiki, and subjected 
to the brutal passions of the victore ; but they were at length 
rescued and carried back to Tepdeni. Vengeance on the Gar- 
difciotes was breathed into Ali by the dying voice of his mother, 
and fanned into a flame by the cruel and sanguinary Shainitza, 
his sister. After a lapse of forty years,” says our traveller, 

the vengeance of these furies was executed to the full, by Ali’s 
stern decree — the guilty but unfortunate Gardiki is no more, and 
Shainitza’s * head reclines upon the raven tresses of its daugh- 
ters,” (Hughes, vol, [i. p, 104.} Haying casually discovered a 
treasure in a ruined monastery, he carried on for some time, 
but with various jRartune, a series of hostilities with the enemies 

his house, and their confederate tribes. Not long afterwards 
he pursued a new path of adventure, and became a leader of 
banditti till he was taken hy the Pasha of Berat, from whom, how- 
ever, he was dismissed 4Mth presents 5f great value, having sig- 
nalized himself by serving with nis troops at the nead ot ms own 
iKitfaful Albanians. He resumed ns former occupation^ in the ex- 
ercise afv^ich he fell into the ha^ds of the Pasha of loannina, 
who^ t;^gh strongly urged by his own beyS and the governors of 

mmid that shs shtiiild' never know peaice of mind till she had stuffed her 
emdi with tht bairof the Gardikiote woincii» 
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Mngbbouring districts, to consign theyonng robber to death, not 
oifty permitted his prisoner to live, but supplied him ivith the 
means of carrying on his predatory 9perations. These he em- 
ployed in embomMiig a large band of freebooters. The sub- 
stance and sum o{ thil eventful history, which Mr. Hughes has 
delineated with great spirit and eloquence, is, that by gradual 
advances, though with perpetual vicissitudes of fortune, be acciH 
mulated sufficient wealth to purchase a small pasbalick ; and then, 
by war, perfidy, and bloodshed, obtained post after post in Alba- 
nia, till having destroyed all his enemies and rivals, he secured, 
by the imperial fignmi, the pashalick of loannina, — of which, 
by the exertion of great courage and perseverance, he had 
already made himself master. But the whole of his ascent to 
the heights of his 'present power is one unvaried course of 
slaughter and devastation. Towns rased to the ground, their 
wretched inhabitants massacred, cold-blooded assassinations, 
render his eventful history almost monotonous in crime and 
misery. We cannot forbear giving a short account of the Suliot 
republic, froni our traveller's^ most interesting history of its 
struggles and its fall. 

“ Whilst AH was extending the limits of of his sway towards thp ^ 
north, the southern districts of his dominions were subjected to the^ 
incursions of a clan, contemptible to all appearance for their numbers, 
but impregnable in their mountain-holds, and capable, by their daring 
courage and enthusiastic love of liberty, of attacking him in his capi- 
tal, and alarming him in the very recesses of his harem. These were 
the Suliots : a people which sustaiirod tlie character of ancient Greece, 
and assumed the spirit of its independent sons. Their abode was like 
the dwelling of a race of genii, upon a kind of natural citadel, amidst 
the wild Cassopman mountains, where the Acheron rolls down a dark 
and truly infernal chasm, overhung with rocks and woods of deepest 
gloom. The high peaks of precipices bounding this mysterious glen 
were surmounted by fontified towers, whilst the paths leading to 
the impending heights above scarcely ^admitted two persons to walk 
abreast. During the worst eras of Grecian slavery, the flame burned 
bright upon Wiis hill-altar of liberty, and its worshippers breathing a 
purer air, and excited as it were by those stupendous energies* of 
nature which they constantly had in view, preserved their physical 
and moral strength unimp^red, not onlyj^fying tyranny, but pouring 
down from their rocky fastnesses over the plains of the oppressor, and. 
carrying off that booty which was considered as their lawful property. 
At Suli the rebellion was planned, under Lambro Caneiani, to liberate 
Greece from the Ottoman yoke, and the conspirators had their head- 
quarters in these impregnable fastnesses. 

Four large villages constituted the principal seats of this inde- 
pendent dan, in* a situation so singular, as probably to be onique. 
They lay upon a fine concave plain at tlie perpendicular of 
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'about 2000 feet above the bed of the Acheron ; a grand natural breast- 
arork descended precipitously to the river ; whilst behind them ro^ a 
towering chain of mountains^ at once an ornament and defence. The 
Acheron, after passing through the valley of Dervitziana, first enters 
the Suliot chasm, where it is called the Gofge of Skouitias, from a 
amall village of that name : a narrow path, which mnds amidst the 
darkest woods upon the right bank, conducts the traveler in about two 
hours to a narrow cut across his path, called Klissura, admirably cal- 
•culated to stop the progress of an enemy. This defile was commanded 
by a fort called Tichos, and near it was the first village of the Suliot 
republic, called Navarico or Avarico. From hence a gradual ascent 
leads to the deserted site of . Samoniva ; thence (o Kiaffa, signifying a 
height, and lastly to Suli, the capital of the tribe, which was generally 
styled Kako-Suli, like the Kaxe/^neif of Homer, from the difficulties it 
apposed to a conqueror. Near the spot where th^ mountain-path leaves 
the side of the Acheron, to wind up the precipices between Kiaffa and 
Kako-Suli, a conical hill overhangs the road, called Kunghi, on which 
stood the largest of the Suliot fortresses, named Aghia Paraskevi, or 
Saint Friday. At the same spot another small river, flowing from the 
Faramithian mountains, joins the Acheron, which, descending down 
the romantic defile of Glyki, enter;; the great Pararnithian plain, and 
empties itself, after flowing through the Acherusian lake, into the 
Ionian sea, near the ancient city of Cichyrus or Ephyre. 

** Such was the situation of the Suliot republic.’^ (Hughes’s Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 122, 123.) 

The struggles of this brave but unfortunate people, carried 
on through various alternations of fortune for a considerable 
time, present a wild and romantic picture of virtuous and patri- 
otic independence, not often to%e found in the history of more 
civilized states. Their plan of warfare was the ancient one, of 
sudden skirmishes, daring expeditions, frequent attacks, and 

3 uick retreats. Their women shared in the perils of the field. 

lU soon found that the destruction of this republic, seated in 
the strongest hold of Epirus, was necessary to his schemes. In 
1792 he attacked thenPwitli an army of 10,000 men ; but. the 
Turks received such a check at the pass of Klissura, that the 
passage was nearly choked with iheir dead bodies, having been 
oxiSQsed to the dreadful musquetry of the Suliotes, Krom the fort 
which commanded it. The pass of Thermopylae was not more 
bravely defended. Scarry a thousand^men returned. Ali gave 
up the conquest as hopel^, and made peace with the republic. 
A second expedition, some years afterwards, at the head of 
18,000 men, was not more successful.' Despairing to conquer 
Sail by ^assault, he at last determined to proceed after the method 
of blocttade. 

After a year’s siege their condition became so lamentable that they 
were obligea to live upoa acorns, herbs, and^roots, and to grind and 
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mix up tlie bark of trees with a very scanty proportion of meal ; yet 
under all these calamities their enemies could gain no advantage over 
th^ when they came to engage in conflict. In their extreme distress 
the following is one of the manoeuvres which they executed to obtain 
supplies. 

Four hundred of thdir bravest palikars^ with 170 female heroines, 
headed by Mosdo, sallied out by night, escaped under cover of the 
darkness through the defile of Glyky, and arrived in safety at Parga. 
There they were joyfully received by the compassionate inhabitants, 
fed for the space of four days, and on the fifth dismissed with as much 
provision as they could carry for their famished countrymen. One 
hundred of this troop, with lighter burdens, marched as an advanced 
guard, to protect the convoy ; next camd tHe women in the centre, and 
then the rest of the men, each carrying as much as he could possibly 
support. The Albanians, to the number of more than a thousand, 
endeavoured to intercept their return, but either through fear of the 
men, or from that respect towards the women which is carried in this 
country to such an excess that the soldiers sometimes fire from behind 
them without fear of a return, they refrained from attacking the 
party ; its arrival was most welcome to the Suliots, reduced as they 
were almost to skeletons, through famine : yet even in this extremity 
their constant cry was liberty or dfiath.” (Hughes*^ Travels, vol. iu 
p. 159, 160.) 

In 1803 the Suliots made their last attempt against their be- 
siegers, by a daring attack on Villa, a strong fortress held by the 
Albanians, and the principal magazine of tneir army. Having 
sent out, in a dark and windy night, 200 picked men, and a hole 
having been dug under a corner tower, in which they had de- 
positeu a barrel of gunpowder, *the men set up a prodigious 
shout, which having brought the garrison to the supposed place 
of attack, an explosion took place which completely overwhelmed 
them in the ruins of the angle. This however was the last 
action of any consequence performed by this resolute people* 
An overwhelming force was sent against them; and, after prodigies 
of valour, and examples of individual heroism, which equaliecl 
the most boasted instances of patriotic devotion in the records 
of ancient days, tl^e poor Suliots were so worn down by war 
and famine, ifiat they accepted a capitulation ; yet such was the 
terror of their name, that they w'ere suffered to depart from the 
place in order to settle where they please^* 

And now follow the most bloody and perfidious scenes in the ca- 
tastrophe of this tragic histgry. Men, women, and children being 
gathered together, they were separated into two bodies, the largest of 
which under the conducf of Tzavella and Dimo Draco bent their steps 
towards Parga, whilst the other marched in the direction of Prevesa 
with the intention of embarking for Santa Maura. Both were attacked 
on their road by the troops of the perfidious tyrant. The .first men** 
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tfoned corps having formed a hollow square, and placed their wives^ 
^fldren, and cattle in the midst, gallantly fought their way through 
the enemy and effected their retreat. The other party were not equally 
ibrtunate. Being overtaken by their pursuers at the monastery of Za- 
Ibngo, they entrenched themselves in its court and prepared for a stout 
defence : so many troops however were brought against them that the 
gates of the monastery were soon forced, and sth indiscriminate 
slaughter commenced ; those that could escape took the road to Arta, 
but a party of about 100 women and children, being cut off from the 
rest, fled towards a steep precipice at a little distance from the convent: 
there the innocent babes were thrown over the rocks by their despair- 
ing mothers, whilst the women themselves, preferring death to the 
dishonour that awaited them, joined hand in hand, and saising their 
minds to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by songs in honour of their 
lost country, they whirled round and round Jn a species of frantic 
dance, like ancient Thyadcs, till they approached the very edge of 
the cliff ; then with a loud shout of dehance, and as it ^erc by a pre- 
concerted signal, one and all threw themselves headlong down. 

** Those of the Suliot exiles who escaped from Zalongo pursued their 
way through storms of wind and rain aided by the darkness of night, 
fathers leading their children in one hand and carrying their naked 
swords in the other, mothers tying their infants on their backs, and 
some even putting tliem to death lest their cries should attract the at- 
tention of their pursuers. Next day however they were discovered by 
the Albanians, surrounded and made prisoners ; but subsequently were 
released and allowed by the vizir to settle at Vurgareli, which is at the 
foot of Mount Tzumerka, six hours distant from Arta. After their 
surrender a party of the Albanians withdrew to a place called llhiniasa, 
near the ruins of an ancient city, supposed to have been Elatria : here 
was a small settlement of Suliots, most of whom had fled, except the 
family of one, Giorgaki Botzi, whose wife and children inhabited a large 
pyrgo, or tower, called the Gula r» which was barricadoed 

against attack. The barbarous soldiers surrounded their habitation 
and called upon these unhappy females to yield : the mistress, named 
Despo, then assembled her family together and asked them if they 
preferred death to dishopour i Being unanimously answered in the 
aflSrmative, she ordered them to fire off all the ammunition which had 
been leff in the tower against the ruffians, except one barrel of gun- 
powder : to this she herseif applied a match and blew up the tower 
with all its tenants into the air. 

But the scene is not yet to close ever the miserable remnant of 
Suli* All, whose revenge was still unsatiated, sent a considerable body 
of forces agsifnst the colony of Vurgareli with orders for its extirpa- 
tion. The unfortunate colonists having received intimation of his de- 
sign decamped suddenly, and took up a, strong position at the monas- 
tery of Seltzo, at the foot of a mountain called Fruzia, not far from 
die Acbelous. In the latter end of January, 1804, they were at- 
tacked here by an army of Albanians, which for the horrid purpose 
of revenge had been picked out of the relatives and friends of those 
'who had fallen in the wars of Suli. AQer a siege of several months^ 
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10 which these miserable eidles bravely resisted the attempts af their 
enemies, AJi sent strong reinforcements with a severe reprimand to his 
oiteers, and orders for a general assault. Thus stimulated, the bar- 
barians made another attempt which was attended with success : the 
Suliots were all put to the sword, except a few that escaped into Acar- 
nania, whilst the womeniin a fit of desperation ran towards the Ache- 
lous and cast boih their children and themselves into its stream. 

** The Siiliot mountains being evacuated by their brave defenders, 
AH repaired the towers and forts, and laid the foundation of that splen* 
did fortified serai which now adorns the highest top of KiafFa, and is the 
Strongest post in all his dominions. In the mean time the poor Suliots^ 
dispersed abroad amongst the neighbouring tribes, took refuge, some 
at Santa Maura and ethers with the Albanian beys ; but the greatest 
part retired to Parga and Corfu : here they subsisted upon charity, or 
enrolled themselves in the service of their protectors, whilst the sight 
of their dark mountains towering above the Tzamouriot hills, and the 
thoughts of those days when they wandered about their native rocks 
free as the mountain storm, filled their hearts with melancholy recoU 
lections. A source from whicii they endeavoured to draw consolation 
in their misfortunes was the composition of patriotic songs, which they 
sung upon the downfal of their country and the valour of her sons.’* 
(Hughes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 167~170.) 

Parga is debatcable ground : but the wliole question seems to 
lie in a narrow compass. Parga had for a long time been the 
fevourite object of All’s ambition. Its position on the main land 
of Greece, its advantages as a place of strength, and especially 
as an outwork of the island of Corfu, and the prepondcrancy 
which it could not fail to confer upon him as the arbiter of that 
part of Greece, whilst it was not only contiguous to, but in fact 
actually surrounded by, his own dominions, naturally made him 
anxious for its occupation. Those very reasons, on the other 
hand, rendered it a matter of the strictest prudence that those 
powers who occupied the Seven Islands, and Corfu in particular,^ 
should retain firm hold of that important fortress and its terri- 
tory. All Pasha had other motives for crushing this independent 
republic. It frequently afforded an aSylum to the victims of his 
tyranny, and particularly to the unhappy Suliotes. The odium 
in longum jacens is the habitual passion of his breast. His re- 
sentment against Gardiki increased with his progress from 
youth to manhood. After the unsucces^ul attack made by Ali 
bn Parga, in February 1814?, the Parghiotes still trembled while 
so powerful an enemy hovered over their borders, and the 
French garrison were wholly inert in their defence. They had 
lost also two of their frontidt villages, whose inhabitants were 
partly put to death, and partly sent into a slavery worse than 
death. Under these circumstances, they requested to be re- 
ceived under the British protection; and it does appear to have 
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been determined that if they would disarm the French garrison^ 
they should be taken under that protection as a dependency, of 
the Ionian Islands. Such is the compact said to have taiten'* 
place betw^n General Cafnpbell and the Parghiotes. But what- 
ever was the stipulation, this was the sens^ in which it was inter- 
preted by the Parghiotes : and the French garrisc^ having been 
sent to Corfu, the British took possession ol the place in March, 
1814. 

** Under the powerful aegis” for we must borrow Mr. Hughes’s ac- 
count of the transaction, of Great Britain, Parga remained for about 
three years comparatively happy, increasing both in wealth and popu- 
lation, although the mention of its name was ontitted in the treaties of 
Vienna and Paris, which consigned to English protection the Septin- 
sular republic. Strange rumours however were, soon set afloat, highly 
calculated to disturb the tranquillity of its citizens ; but they were 
still unable to believe that a Christian power, so noted for its integrity, 
would give them up to their bloody and inveterate enemy ; under this 
conviction their devoted attachment to their protectors was shown in 
every mode that a grateful, industrious, and moral people, like the 
Parghiotes, could possibly devise ; but whoever has perused tlie fore- 
going history of All Pasha, will be prepared to believe that his am- 
bitious mind would not rest quietly when disappointed in a design 
which lay nearest his heart. His gold proved in this, as in many other 
ilistances, all-powerful at Constantinople. Parga was demanded by 
the Porte as the price of her acquiescence in our occupation of the 
Ionian isles ; and a secret treaty Consigned over to Mahometan des- 
potism the last little spot of ancient Greece which had remained un- 
polluted by her infidel conquerors. 

** An article however was inserted in this treaty, which provided that 
every person who emigrated should be remunerated for the loss of his 
property ; and if the terms of this agreement had been fairly and 
strictly adhered to, the Parghiotes would not have had so much ap- 
parent reason to accuse their protectors of adding injustice to a cruel 
policy. The resolution of the high contracting powers was not com- 
municated to this people, before the month of March, 1817. It was 
then announced to them by the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
islands through the medium of Lieut. Col. de Bosset, with whom a 
reinforcement of 300 British troops were sent tc^ repress all commo- 
tions, and secure the garrison from danger. It is but ^justice to that 
eSLCellent officer to say that in this delicate situation, obliged by mili- 
jtnry duty to fulfil his ordm, and urged by a natural generosi^ to give 
env to the pathetic remonstrances and despairing resolves of the mi- 
stable suppliants, he shaped his course in such a manner as to entitle 
him to the praise of the good and virtoous, the approbation of ‘his 
own conscience, and the eternal grgtitude of the unfortunate Par- 
ghiotes.^ 

” Considerable pains were taken in persuading this people to trans- 
fer allegiance to that intriguing foe who wished to *become their sove- 
reign ; but in vain : a thorough knowledge of his character acquired 
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by an experiencQ of thirty years, s^ved them from this extremity of 
calamity. With one voice they resolved,, if the decree against theiif 
befoved country was irrevocable, to beg their bredd in foreign lands 
rather than be butchered in cold blood, by a tyrant who had sworn 
to sacrifice every Parghiot to his implacable revenge. Who that has 
perused these j^ages willid>e surprised at their resolution ? Under such 
circumstances OiDlonel de Bosset ordered an estimate to be taken of 
public and of private property. This amounted, on a very iiioderatO 
calculation, to more than 500,000 pounds, a very small pittance 
well-built city, containing near 4000 inhabitants, and villages peopled 
with many more, in a tract of the most fertile territory that can Jje 
imagined, within a circuit of twenty miles, enriched with 81,000 olive 
trees, from which Uie «6nest oil in the Devant was made and exported 
on the most advantageous terms. 

“ With this sum however the poor inhabitants professed themselves 
satisfied, and consented to be transported from the land of their birth* 
the sepulchres of their forefathers, the edifices of their religious wor- 
ship, and all those sweet associations which render the name of our 
country so sacred. Ali Pasha however was not quite so contented, 
as he thought it very hard to pay any thing at all for a place which he 
always affects to consider his own by right of promise. Agents there- 
fore were sent to him at loannlfia, who entered into a long and 
tedious negotiation, which was studiously protracted by Ali, for tte 
purpose of gaining time and watching any opportunity that might 
occur for seizing his unguarded prey. In the mean time the poor 
victims had been deprived of their best friend : Colonel de Bosset 
being considered an unfit agent in these transactions, was relieved 
from his post and departed for England : other commissioners were 
appointed to value the property of the Parghiotes ; Ah poured his 
troops around their frontiers, and exerted every nerve to gain pos- 
session of the place by endeavouring to sow dissensions, to poison the 
water and bread of the inhabitants, to introduce a number of his ad- 
herents into the city by stratagem, and to terrify the people by the mo^ 
horrid threats and menaces of vengeance unless thqy submitted to his 
authority. In this state of distress, augmented to tlxe utmost by Ali% 
agents, who prohibited all supplies wherever his authority extende4». 
the ministers of religion, joined by the primates, set a noble examplp, 
of .patriotism and liberality for the relief t)f their sufieriog brethreh^;, 
and by their means iw supply of corn, though scanty, was procured. . < . 

At length appeared the new valuation of property, for wbtldijp 
sum less than 150,000/. sterling was deemed an equivalent \ and afl^ 
some further delay, during ivhicli all remonstrances were answered 
Only by threats, preparations were at length lhade for the evacuation 
of Parga, which took place on the 10th of April, 1819, during the 
festival of Easter. , 

““‘By the Lord High Commissioner’s orders, the officer comundn^ 
the British garrison at l^arga made known to the inhabitwts, tlM 
according to arrangements made with Ali Pasha, a Turkish foreO 
was to enter their territory without delay; but that the English trod||| 
would remain for their protection until the emigration was complated* 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV.* Z 
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On receiving this intimation, wliich was confirmed by the appearance 
oir a large Ottoman force,' the Parghiotes, having held a consultation, 

' sent to inform the commandant, that such being the determinatio^i of 
the British government, they had unanimously resolved, that should 
one single Turk enter their territory before all of them had a fair op- 
. portunity of quitting it, they would put to death their wives and chil- 
dren, and defend themselves to the last extremity ilgainst any force, 
Turkish or Christian, that should violate the solemn pledge which had 
been given them. 

“ ** Tlie English commandant, perceiving by the preparations that 
their resolution was fixed, instantly dispatched information to the 
Xord High Commissioner Corfu, who sent to expostulate with the 
Parghiotes. When the British officers arrivtfd at Parga, the inha- 
bitants were disinterring the bones of their ancestors from the churches 
and cemeteries, and burning or burying therv* in secret places to pre- 
'vent their profanation by the Turks. The primates, with the proto- 
papas at their head, assured the officers that the meditated sacrifice 
ivould be immediately executed, unless they could stop the entrance 
•of the Turks who had already arrived near the frontier, and effectually 
protect their embarkation. This appeared to bo no idle threat, and 
ibrtnnatclv means were found which prevailed with the Ottoman 
commandant to halt his forces: in the mean time the Glasgow frigate, 
ivhich had been sent from Corfu, having arrived, the embarkation 
commenced. It is said that the appearance of this brave people, 
itneeling down to kiss for the last time the land which gave them birth, 
and watering it with their tears, was a most affecting scene : some of 
them carried away a handful of the soil, to be a solace in their mis- 
fortunes, an inheritance to their children, a memento of their wrongs, 
and a stimulus to the recovery of their country : others look for the 
same purpose a small portion of those sacred ashes from their pile, 
'which had been once animated by the spirits of their forefathers, and 
many carried away the bones \\ hich tiiey had not time to burn. When 
the bands of Alt Pasha reached the walls, all was solitude and silence.. 
The ci^, as it has been observed, received its infidel garrison as Baby* 
Ion or Palmyra salutes the Christian traveller in the desert — nothing 
breathed, nothing moved ; the houses w,ere desolate, tlie nation was 
extinct, the bones of the dead were almost consumed to ashes, whilst 
the only sign that living creatures had been there was the smoke slowly 
ascending from the funeral piles.’* (Hughes’s fravcls, vol. ii. 
203—208.) 

All became, by this possession, master of continental Greece 
j^pm the Attic boundary of Parncs to^ the mountains of Illyrium. 
lyp wish that we could cite the character which Mr. Hughes has 
of this extraordinary chieftain. We can only select a 
features from the, portrait, in addition to the other traits 
which haye been incidentally mentioned in the course of our 
artmle. The basis of his character is selfishness. He regards 
aU human beings as instruments of his own purposes; no pitv 
remorse ever touches him, and his very successes are ns muen 
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owing to his iron insensibility, as to his talent or courage. His 
soience is that of human nature, and he has well studied every 
turn and winding of the human hca^t. He is quick and deci- 
sive, but never abandons his object. The multitude arc dazzled 
by his dexteiSty ; and# the attachment of his troops is secured, 
not more by his own participation in their hardships and their 
perils, than by the arts which w'in their confidence, or flatter 
their humours. No man was ever a greater master of intrigue. 
It is this, in conjunction with bribes seasonably applied, which 
has made the Porte so long a willing accessary to his projects. 
His perfidy is moi;c than Punic. .He allures his enemies by 
promises and outward kindness, and then remorselessly destroys 
them. Wealth is his idol, and his avarice is insatiable. Not 
content with his ordiliary sources of revenue, he has recourse to 
the meanest arts of extortion. The great repository of his im- 
mense wealth, to the amount, according to the conjecture of Mr. 
Hughes, of two millions sterling, is a lofty tow^er, in the garden 
of his Tcpclcni seraglio; but be has an immense collection of 
jewels, wM*ih huge piles of iurniture, and all kinds of utensils, 
pillaged from individuals, and cities and towns taken by assault, 
or received under his protection. 

Still, however, there is a more favourable side of the picture. 
We perfectly agree with Mr. Hughes that wc ought to estimate 
him with a reference to the habits of his country, and the principles 
of his religion ; and our own experience enables us to add, that 
a total disregard to the life of man, of which they who have not 
visited the country can have no conception, is to bo observed in 
almost every act of government in Turkey. There is no doubt 
that, through the whole extent of Ali's dominions life and pro- 
perty are better protected than in any other part of European 
Turkey. The almost total annihilation of robbery through that 
vast extent of country, intersected with mountainous defiles, fropi 
which, not long since, hordes of plunderers rushed upon the 
unwary traveller or defenceless incrcluint, could only have been 
effected by dreadful and tremendous punishments. It is to this 
system of ternor, iftdced, that the prosperity of Albania, and the 
contiguous territory, is to be mainly ascribed. Uesides this, ano- 
ther circumstance distingi^shes these provinces from the rest of 
the Ottoman empire : no petty tyrants, tlft great curse of Maho- 
metan countries, exist there. One absorbing despotism swallows 
up all those inferior authcv'ities, w^hich constitute, in other parts 
of Turkey, a gradual cjiaiii of vexations, exactions, and torment;* 
ing oppressions, from the lowest delegate to tlie supreme au- 
thority. Add to this, religious toleration, the effect probably 
of religious indifference, the establishment of a police, the im^ 
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{pi|ov«ment of roads, the building of bridge^, and many other 
pfi^lUic arrangements and wholesome regulations. 

Hughes’s residence at loannina afforded him copious 
opportunities of observing the usages of the modern Greeks. 
They are abstemious, early risers, and generally ^cransact their 
business before an Englishman takes his breakfast. After a 
pipe, and cup of coffee, the Greek saunters about till noon, 
when his dinner is served up to him, which consists in general of 
boijied rice, vegetables dressed in pil, mutton baked with almonds 
or pistachio-nuts, pilau, columbadcs made of olives, thin pastry 
of eggs, flour, and honey. The dishes are placed separately 
on the table, and each person helps himself with fork or spoon, 
or fingers, out of the same vessel. After dinner the females re- 
tire to the gynekaios, and the men to th^ir siesta. Visits are 
generally made in the afternoon, at which pipes and coffee are 
served to the guests. 

Much has been said, we have always thought too much, of 
the advanced state of literature in loannina, and some writers 
have dignified it with the«a 4 >pellation*of the modern Athens. Mr. 
Hughes, with 'whose, opinion^ Sve iully accord, thinks. this a 
violent figure of speech^* The mind of the Greek is but just 
.awakened fronij the asleep of centuries; an oblivious sleep from 
which thespiritsihaveiiderived no^strength, no refreshment. The 
untrodden i^oul (tlief4'«w affaroO is no more. Their literature con- 
sists at present onlyju feeble copies of the ancients. Elaborate 
truisms,, superficial remarks, false and affected turns of antithe- 
sis, and epigram at vm'iancc with taste and simplicity, seem to 
be the prevalent. style of their compositions. Their talents have 
hitherto, however, been chiefly exercised in translation, an 
eiuplpyment.calculated,^ we apprehend, still further to debase and 
corrupt their ^idiom. We can only hope that this is but a stage 
and. restmgrtplacc in their progress ; notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing ignorance and ^decrepitude of the nation, we may look 
forward toithc.period when a race of men, once the most pow- 
erful and enlightened upon the earth, may ^ be* aroused to a sense 
of ; tbelr intellectual bondage; and, inspired b^' tho recollection 
pf their illustrious origin, may assert their proper rank amongst 
tt^^iuolisbed and enlightened countric^s of Europe.. 

. Hnving thus given nf sketch of the contents of these volumin- 
/entertaining works, we dismiss them both ^wlth sin<lere 
^qf|a||ien4ntipn. . Mr. Dodwell’s volumes will always be.aii> indis^ 
pafeisabie t. of every extensive library, ^and a . most essential 

Grecian antiquitiesi;^— ^ndif Mr. 
£bghe8.,will, revision^of his .interesting touryiovoid 

and turgid diction to which .we*’hfrve« alreadyr ad* 
and ^oplj>a simpler and more sijbdiied.$tyle^ it WiU find 
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its place in all standard collections of voyages and travels ; a 
place which it well merits from the spirit and accuracy of ita^ 
details, and the learning and industry displayed in its illustra-- 
tions. 

I 


Art. IX. — yJ Vision of Judgement. By Robert Southey, Esq;. 
LL.D. Poet Laureate, 8cc« 4to. pp. 79. Longman ife Co* 
London^ 1821. 

• • * 

Mr. Southey is now almost beyond our jurisdiction. The^ 
corrections of criticism can have but two legitimate motives — 
amend the practice 6( the party criticised, and to obviate the 
influence of his example upon others. On the subject of thia 
last poem wc think Mr. Southey is decidedly insane, and the 
cure of literary madness exceeds our art or undertaking. The 

E articular case, too, of this unfortunate gentleman is the more 
opeless, as wc And him, even in the deliberate ^mood in which 
wc may suppose his preface to have been written, characterizing^ 
the whole body of disapprovers of his new experiment, wherever 
they are found, by the uuiversdl attribute of ‘ the duncery;^ see 
Preface xiv. To aim at correcting the author^ therefore, in such 
a case, would be an attempt warranted by no reasonable pros^ 
pcct of utility; and to oppose 'the influence' of an example so^ 
stamped with absurdity, has been rendered quite unnecessary. 
But the principle upon which the innovation is defended by 
this original versifier, implies such a lofty contempt of all autho*- 
rity, all habit, all that has been prescriptiyely determined by 
the ear, all that the genius of the language has for centuriee- 
established, and all that has been tau^t by repeated failures^ 
that it is altogether too much for tlie temper of Kevie^^1erB to«be 
tranquil under so much provocation. B*it Mr. Soutbey . treaty 
all this as prejudice; and, while he admits blank verse to be^a 
form of metre better suited to the struclure of our language^ W 
contends thatr the* fastidiousness of the British ear shocrld' be 
overcome in favour of a metrical collocation of words^ wbiclv 
if not agreeable, ought tq be so because it is so in the prosody 
of the languages <*of Greece and Rome.* 

To us it appears that when we say that our language movea 
awkwardly in hexameters, T-when we admit that whether it hei* 
from the want of a suiQcicnt yai*icty of termination and inflexioi^i 
or from a certain stiffness or stubbornness produced by 
crowding of its con^nants, or from a teirdiness in its 
occasioned by the* frequency of its monosyllables, or fronif wIiiRiii^ 
ever other resisiancc; iq its texture and materials^ the> 
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Englishmen are opposed to hexameters Jn their native tongue^ 
and are immediately sensible of something incongruous and in- 
compatible in the union,— we say quite enough to condemn the 
revival of an experiment so often tried in vain. If certain forms 
of rhythm and versification have taken possession ()f the ear by 
long usage; if by mutual coadaplation, and the mellowing effects 
of time and habit, a language has grown into an harmonious 
correspondence with certain metrical arrangements (and in what 
instance is this not so?) — whereistheeqiiivalentfor all this sacri- 
fice of the habitual predilection of the ear, if it be only to force 
into use a new and anomalous metre, wliigli can never become 
agreeable till the very principles oF taste and national prosody are 
reversed. 

After all, however, Mr. Soutliey confesses himself to find the 
language perfectly unmanageable, and that it absolutely refuses to 
afford him more than the dactyl and trochee at the end of his line, 
towards the constitution of his hexanujters. The endings of the 
verses perform the office of designating the metre, while the rest is 
given II}) to trocliecs, dactyls, or^anapaists, as chance or occasion 
may determine; and thus Mr. Southey appears to intend an im- 
provement of general harmony, by crossing the breed between the 
Latin and English metres. The whole attempt, however, has most 
ridiculously failed. The five syllables at the end of the line, on 
which our poet so securely relies for ihcir characteristic force in 
deciding the verse, are often contumacious, and arc so far from 
sustaining the weight of the whole line, as to be altogether with- 
out buoyancy in themselves, and generally indeed to sink with a 
sort of alacrity into vulgar prose. To be sure, Mr. Southey does 
not exact much of the language in the article of rhythm. He 
puts a certain number of syllables together, which may be com- 
prised in a certain number of feet; and then announces his 
verse as hexameter, leaving the ear to extract the harmony as 
it can, as the sign-post painter having produced the human face 
divine, and written under it ^ The Duke of Wellington,’ leaves 
the gazer to make out the resemblance for himself, tliat being his 
and not the painter’s affair. * •'* 

Mr. Southey himself points out some of the charactcrist^' 
of our language, which render it ir^capable of the Latin "iml 
Greek hexamcier, antT among others, that the “ feet must too 
frequently be made up of monosyllables, and of distinct words, 
whereby the verse is resolved and de'^txnposed into its component 
feet, and the feet into their compoaent syllables, instead of being 
articulated and inosculated throughout, as in the German, still 
moi^s in the Greek, dnd most in the Latin. This, he observes, is 
certainly a great defect.” Now all these we should have imagined 
iraite powerful reasons to dissuade from tlv^' undertaking, for com- 
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mon sense tells us (and common sense is precisely tlic monitor to 
wJi^icii Jt would do Mr. Southey the greatest good to listen), that if 
a language is ill adapted Co a particular mode of versification, that 
particular mode should be let alone. The inconvenience, as to 
room indeed, Vliicli is^nentioned in the note to page xv. in tho 
preface, as a consequence of adopting this measure, is a charge 
tliat might have been spared by a writer, whose page is of such 
capacious size, that his lengthy lines may float therein as much, 
at their ease as Leviathan in the great deep. 

Mr. Southey, indeed, belongs to a class of writers which may 
be called the school of independenge.. It seems as if there waa 
something in his mind which must be at enmity with order in 
some of its departments; a root of indiscipline, too deep and 
luxuriant to be destrbyed or extirpated; and which, if stopped 
in one place, will infallibly break out in another. If it be duncery^ 
according to the expression above alluded to, to be insensible to 
the beauty of his English hexameters, w'e desire to stand.among 
the foremost of this denounced fvaternity, for, in good truth, wc 
like his new poetry no better than his old politics; they are, in- 
deed, somewhat allied : nor canVe account for Ids folly in thus 
wasting the stock of his reputation, but by considering that 
vanity has an indestructible privilege of exposing itself: — wbea 
it can no longer quarrel with authority, it claims a right to revolt 
against experience. 

What tile Quarterly Reviewers will do with these hexameters, 
or how’ they will get over the difficult and delicate dilemma into 
which they are brought by this mistake of Mr. Southey, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. Will they say it was designed to he the 
last practical exposure of the futility of this often repeated experi- 
ment upon our much tormented language ? or will they despoti- 
cally pronounce the work to be a real poem in the disguise of 
prose, after the manner of Lord Peter? or will they say, with 
Spurzheim, that there must be a certain organization of the 
cranium to comprehend tlic beauties of tliis measure? or that it 
appeals to a certain relish of the artificial kind, to be acquired 
like the taste for tdbacco? or that every reader, thinking or feel- 
ing differently from this poet, ought to suppose the fault in him- 
self? or that, at any rale, [t is the fault of the language, and not 
of the writer, who has done all that could^je done with Ids mate- 
rials ? or that, to give to this metre its due effect, a certain art in, 
reading it is requisite, whipl^ may be learned with somewhat lesSf 
than two years study, ^nd best4>crbaps in the Royal Dutch Instil, 
tule of which Mr. Southey is a member ? or that it is enough that, 
Mr. Southey assures us that he can read the lines musically^ pf 
which any one may be satisfied personally by a visit to Cum^lV 
land, where he may see the lakes into the bargain? or, if hone of 
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arguments will be thought sufficient, will they remind us 
the visions of a trance must be talcen as ive find theiii, 
being a ghostly tribe that defy the manacles of metre? or will 
tbeyat oncemagnificcntly maintain that these poets of the Lakes, 
live in a franchised district, out of the jurisdiction of common 
sense and common sound ; where the ear has no right of cogni- 
usance, and where special customs exclude the sober and ordinary 
institutions by which the Muses uphold their dominion? 

We observed in our last number, that the British Review was 
free from some of the embarrassments which the state and muta* 


tions of parties in the critical, as well as the political, world, must 
sometimes occasion to other quarterly journals. Mr. Southey’s 
Sapphics hiive undergone the chastisement of the anti-jacobin 
critics, but Mr. Southey’s hexameters are safe from the anti-ja- 
cobin writers of the Quarterly Review. He may sit under the 
shade of his laurel, and dream or drivel with impunity in his 
inverted prose and poetry. Another author of minor poems has, 
as well as Mr. Southey^ experi^ced the severity of the critics. 
He retorted, and his grey goose quill was felt like the shaft of 
Percy upon the Scottish border. It was soon perceived that 
these enemies might undo one <i^ther; their politics and morals 
were the same, and literary envy gave way to the interests of a 
common cause. Thcse^Scotch critics were nevermore to lash, and 
this English Pegasus iwns^ never more to kick. Pestilential as are 
the poems of the writer last alluded to^ and high as are the pre- 
tensions of the Quarterly Reviewers to religion and morality, 
these writers touch him not; his polluted banner is in the middle 
of their camp; the infidel passes unrebuked before the champions 
of the mitre and the sceptre; which things could never be but 


for some peculiar feeling that perverts the principles of moral .and 
manly criticism^ 

Mr. Southey’s: preface is iiot4o be placed among the number 
of his happiest compositions. He seetns 'to write with a mind^ 
i)ot altogether tmcoiiscious of the absurdity: of fais undertaking, 
and yet forced into it by a sort of destiny /iwhjch he finds itdm- 
possible to resist. The vanity of succeeding where hli before him 
ai^rffilled seems to have, been bis betrayer^ . go fearfully does lie 
anticipate the) censure of the critics^ iHat a tnethod is adopted^ of 
^ightewng them from tlieir purpose, we may day ftom their dbty» 
remember to have seen in, practice! before. He 
& ^v^js^ttl^einely vangry wkb ^tbose ^ ^cebse ^ ^inb « of ^veferriiag^ 

ihe^ strange inconsonant arbitrary ' wiiitii uhe' kInibi: 

regular^ Mtink ; verse,* the ihobMlt 

di|^bipP^Hc3iM*p^eFTGd^i onlihwbpre it slikcii 


lUrdctenrofithe pbein;/*oa' ^df 
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Thalaba for example, in which it appeared to him to be tlm. 
**^rabesque” ornament of ^ an Arabian tale.” And with thoi^ 
unhappy men who did not or would not understand or accede to, 
this distinction, he will enter into no explanations.” They are^ 
to say no worllp of thefti, the duiicei-y of the day ; and, after some 
intimations of their being persons of “ malevolent” dispositions; 
and deficient ^‘in the proper sense of honour;” the author pro* 
ceeds to put the point to his readers rather as a qii^tionof facttlmib 
opinion, and considers his “ veracity” concerned in the corr^ctf 
ness of what he states to be the disadvantages of his present eSH* 
traordinary metre, rather than his tasth and discernment. 

The only way of meeting this new mode of discussing subjects 
of general criticism and philology, is first to do all manner of 
justice to the integrity of the writer, by declaring ourselves fully 
to- credit what he says upon his word and honour, of his own pre- 
ferences, and his reasons for acting in opposition to them : and 
then to tell him candidly, that we see no sense in his reasons for 
departing from his own preferences; challenging the same right to 
be believed upon our words and honours. But whatever defence; 
in the particular case of Thalaba, the style of what Mr. Southey 
calls ‘‘ Arabesque ornament,” might have afforded to that singular 

E erformance, of which we confi^ ourselves incompetent judges, 
eing incapable of seeing any thingin this Arabi^sque style, if such 
it be, but uncouth extmvagance, there surely is no such charac- 
teristical fitness with which^ the ekbtie verse* which Mr. Southey, 
upon the pixisent occasion, has chosen, adjusts itself to the subject 
on which it is employed. Hexameters; which have hitherto been 
the vehicle of idolatrous fables, and have been so long associated 
with the impure imaginations and superstitious inventions of hea- 
then antiquity, can have no fitness^ one would think, from affi^ 
nity, or use, or habit, for the colloquies of saints and angels, or the 
transactions of the great day, when Jehovah shall re^On With 
his creatures, and appoiht thehk their everlasting doom. The 
author will nbt, surely, toy, 1 do nbt prefer, as you know, or ough^ 
to know, ye “ malpvolent” dunces,^ and men without t|iroper 

sense of hondur^’- this metre, so ill suited to our admirable 
language,” to regular blank Verse;” but it has 'Such a -special 
adaptaijion to the^high aUd'holy themb 6n which 1 have chotonf 
to^atoeanti ^imd’ itself as so fit a vetiicle for expressing the 

dddrees whkih are* finally to sum- up aM righteousness, nieroji^^ 
eqBntyylaiid tCHiti^^i&atl hdvtf^ given irtbb precedence to oi&M 
netresfbmltiiib^tramoeivdant odcoiibn; *' : tr a; * 

I >first tddventnrd/ftftiow hii^ wbo^ list,” is4;be cfaanen^d«*iiE)l$m 
this writer prociaitoi^ Wid proclaifnrf; to dnsatWtble ^ars; * 

Who has a |iraddnt> rwa^cltodiirJiteilary liepot^oWhvSl f^^ 
Him;* MrvSmilhejfl^mneteay stnwive^the 
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are: few poets who would ‘not pass along this road through tem- 
pciiPary ridicule to final oblivion. There are various modes Ok* 
mortality by which poets die out of the memory of mankind, but 
we arc persuaded that, if Mr. Southey’s example were to excite 
general imitation, the disease of hexameters w^ould ^oon, ))erhaps 
not unusefully, reduce to one half the population of Parnassus* 
We say, not unuseftilly, because we cannot help cordially assenting 
to Mr. Southey’s remarks in the 3d section of his prchicc, where 
he very properly, though in terms less forcible and discriminative 
than might be used, rebukes the contaminating tendency of the 
greater part of modern poetry. It is, indeed, what we find it 
here denominated, the furniture of the brothel.” But if the 
poets of this order could be persuaded to become the imitators of 
this new style of versification, their pollutions and blnsphemies 
might lie and rot in cold hexameters, forgotten till the day of 
retribution shall realize something more awful and terrific than 
Mr, Southey’s “ Vision of Judgement.” In the mean time, how- 
ever, it will do these noblemen and gentlemen, who Inivc been 
accumulating against themselves. the vengeance of that dreadful 
day of visitation, Jio harm to reail the just and feeling animad- 
versions of Mr. Southey on their wretched productions: — 

The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst oiFences 
which can be committed against the well-being of society. It is a sin, 
to the consequences of which no limits can bo assigned, and those 
consequences no after repentance in the writer can counteract. — 
Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel w licn liis hour comes 
(and come it must) will be of no avail. 'J'he poignancy of a deatli-bcd 
repentance cannot cancel one copy of the thousands win’ch are sent 
abroad; and as long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
pandar of posterity, and so Jong is lie heaping up guilt upon his soul 
ip perpetual accumulation. 

These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, even 
when applied to those immoral writers who have not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writings, who would acknowledge a little 
levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in that sort of lan- 
guage with which men gloss over their favourite* vices, and deceive 
themselves. What then should be said of those for whom the thought- 
lessness and the inebriety of wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, 
but who have written in ^ber manhood aifd with deliberate purpose? — 
Men of diseased hearts and depraved imaginations, who, forming a 
system of opinions to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
i^ebelled against the holiest ordinances olVJitiman society, and hating that 
revealed religion which, with all theii*efForts acid bravadoes, they are 
Dtia|)]e entirely to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as 
tbemsel^s, by infecting them with a moral virus that eats into the 
sopl The school which they have set up may properly be called the 
Sltwiic school ; for though their productions breathe the spirit of 
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Belial in tlicir lascivious parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loath- 
SQpie images of atrocities and horrors wliich they delight to represent, 
they are more especially characterized by^a Satanic spirit of pride and 
audacious impiety, which still betrays the wretched feelings of hope- 
lessness wherevwth it is ayied.” (Preface, p. xviii. — xxi.) 

What seems least explainable in this infatuated attempt of Mr- 
Southey, is his persisting in it with an apparent conviction of the 
impossibility of altering the quantities and the general habitual 
pronunciation of our language without the destruction of its na- 
tural emphasis and the worst effects upon the ear. This he re- 
marks upon as the pqrpctual cause ofllie failure of all those who, 
in the Elizabethan age of our literature, made the experiment. 
He gives several examples of this failure in Sidney and his fol- 
lowers, who, in defiance of a fixed habit of pronunciation, and 
the established principles and genius of the language, were bent 
upon subjecting it to the rules of the Latin prosody. One would 
have supposed that so experienced a writer, seeing in such a case 
the alternative to be a departure from the true structure of the 
hexameter, or a sacrifice of tlic vernacular pronupciation, would 
have yielded to so decisive an objection; but with a singular per- 
tinacity of purpose, Mr. Southey has tliought good to construct 
a metre, which, after doing violence to the prosody of one lan- 
guage and the orthoepy of another, results in a barbarous diction, 
which poetry disclaims and prose rejects ; whose only merit will 
be the negative good it will render to Mr. Soutliey's w^ell-earned 
fame, and the republic of letters, by rapidly hurrying back into 
the limbo of abortive and forgotten things this morbid vision — 
the untoward offspring of a teeming brain and unsubjugated 
fancy. 

Mr. Southey, after adverting to some proofs of the prac- 
ticability of the hexameter in our language, given about 20 
years ago in some translations of the Messiah of Klopstock, 
which appeared in the Mentlily Magazim^, and an eclogue called 
the Showman, printed in the 2d volume qf the Annual Anthology, 
neither of which specimens we have had the felicity of perusing, 
written, as he«4ells\is, by his old friend Mr. William Taylor, of 
Norwich, of whom he takes this occasion of making very honour- 
able mention, — informs us„that in repeating the experiment upon 
a more adequate scale, and upon a subject suited to the move- 
ment, he had fulfilled one of the hopes and iiiLcntioiis of his early 
life. So that Mr. Southey jp})ears to have been under this in- 
fatuation during the gt^atcr part of his existence. He seems to 
have been engaged to the undertaking by some sickly vow made 
in a moment of constitutional imbecility or morbid delirium, and 
to have had his fancy so impressed by the fond persuasion 
to be utterly incurable ^by argument or experiment. But the 




|i!^ curious circumstance of his malady, for it really appears to 
been of the class of mental disorders, is the connection it lva 
a^gested ^o his imagination between the movement of English 
liexameters and the topic of his poem. It would have been vvell^ 
indeed, if upon the ground of this supposed affinityfhe could have 
been persuaded to put off* the undertaking io tlie day of judgement^ 
in the proverbial phrase: But, unhappily, the superior attraction 
has been on the side of the poetical project, and thus has been 
iil^rced into being, a composition comprising absurdity, incon- 
gruity, bad taste, debasing imagery, mock majesty, and ludicrous 
ascription, on a greater scale of exhibition and exposure than 
we recollect to have seen instanced in any production of the 


British muse; and all this from the pen of a man of unquestion-^ 
able genius, and fine poetical taste. 

It is unnecessary to apprise our Readers that Mr. Southey has 
liong been a very loyal subject, steadily, and we believe upon 
tho best motives, attached to the Crown. The hero of his 


poem is bis late Majesty George the Third, (in the honour paid 
^ whose memory we have shewp, in former parts of our journal, 
howfeelingly we ourselves acquiesce;) whom he ventures to follow, 
upon the strength, we presume, of the congeniality, bclbre re- 
imrked, between his great theme and the movement of his new 
i&etre, into the place where the spirits of the just and the unjust 
are to receive their iinal sentence and allotment. The table of 


contents, which is 'short, will let the reader, with some saving of 
trouble to ourselves, into the scheme of the poem. The heads 
are the 12 following: — The Trance — The Vault — The Awaken- 
ingr-^Tlie Gate of Heaven — The Accusers — The Absolvers — 
The Beatification — The Sovereigns — The Elder Worthies — 
The.Vi^orthies of the Georgian Age — The Young Spirits — The 
Meeting, To which succeed certain notes and specimens. 

For the infusion of religion into the higher poetry, we enter- 
tain a strong predilection. This rank of poetry seems to us to 
derive a distinct and special advantage from the admixture, 
xeoeive from the union a certain chastening and lustra;ti6ii,togo» 
Iber with a vast accession of interest and dignity. Religion, too,’ in 
wme of its parts, may well be adopted by the poet as his entire 
entgeet^ but in this use of religion there is danger of abiisa there 
iswboly limit to which" the muse must restrain herself/ ’'Sotrans^ 
^endantlv awful are some portions of this great argffmant,” that 
mtbiugfess than real inspiration cko* reach tbe«n ;'^the celestial 
Ifesli could only be accomplished by those who have been permitted 
aside "the curtain of^he sanctuary'; That incokiccrvably 
day, when we shall all stmd before the seat ^ 
no longer our Mediator, but our Jiidgei is surely among 
av^ects, if any, that are interdteted to the poet. Young 



has, indeed) just ventured on the confipes of this overpoweriii|^ 
th/eme ; but he has loft it under the pavilion of its own magniBcent 
and awful generalities, not feeling himself licensed to trespass even 
in thought upon that holy ground, or venture in imagination 
beyond its flaming an4 appalling barrier : and yet bis genius for 
such descrip tiohs was chartered to the utmost extent of liumsn 
capacity. Moreover, such a consummation is no subject clf 
general sympathy, or of partnership in sensibility,'but a deep, 804 
litary, and personal concern. It affords no medium like thttt 
through which epic or tragic composition works its way to tho 
soul ; but is regarde^l with an individual interest that absorbs ail 
that wc call sentiment, and beggars all the pomp of figurative 
description. In a word, the naked reality is too sublime in itseU^ 
and of acharacter too^evere to admit of the dress or drapery whidi 
fiction would throw around it; and the danger is too actual, 
instant, and substantial to be properly or decently adopted as 
the subject of fanciful representation. We are sorry Mr. Southejr 
has felt this matter in a diflerent way. We have no doubt 
the sincerity of his religious p^^ifiotples ; • ^but we cannot help 
suspecting that he has not yet entered far enough 'ifito> the sub^ 
ject to judge with correctness of the extent to^hkh it«lnay' \be 
incorporated with the works of imagis^tioil. ^Ineoinparabiy 
the worst tofJiis. productions are those inwlaioh hh has treated 
of religious meur aud.< religious opinions ;naiidvwe cannot help 
seeing tbat.be basi wrongly estimated' Ills owd^theblogical attain-* 
ments. It is not by an occasional diving into »the. depths of thia 
vital subject for a few pearls to embellish our stanzas — it is not 
by turning/over the pages of Jeremy Taylor, or Isaac Barrow^ 
for brilliant expressions and bold imagery— *-it is not by tfie 
use , or discrimination of orthodox phrases or dogmas of divini^ 
or by the censure or exposure of the errors of* dissent and 
enthusiasm, but. by a constant, humble, and unwearied con- 
sultation pf the Bible itself^ widi^ thorough pains-staking and 
earnest prayer .to .understand it<aright,-rlhat we become eminent 
or . .advanced Cbristiansw. We are far from undervaluing 
Southey,' or hisi atfainments. Very few writers have donemoOe 
to raise and. establish the lit^ary fame of their country ; but we 
cannot help, thinking that he has gone beyond his knowledge in 
treathigen curtiain. subjects, : and has dissipated his talents in the 
service. Qffhis^vatpbition and. of bis employers over a wider field 
than has .been, (oousistent^y^i their successful and beiiefidud 
cesertien^.j ' 

lin/the^paemhiejr^re us. Southey has, we suppose^ men 
tts a;r€f)reaentatU>mof>illi!e tremendous scene of that great 
decUioHy whwbis toif^the eternal destiny of accountable 

US in a^genetaivie^ it baa painted^ itself upon bk owA^ ioii^ 
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'Ijination, or such as may. stand at least with his own religious con- 
captions. If this be so, we do not exactly see from what uuthorijy 
car source he has derived those conceptions. One great person 
vrhom we should have expected to have found in this awful 
scene acting a very conspicuous part, h altpge^er missing in 
Mr. Southey’s exhibition ; and two dcscriptions^bf official cha- 
racters, called the ylccusers and the Absolvers^ we know not 
where to find, save in the creative imagination of this adven- 
turous poet. Adventurous, however, as our poet may be con- 
sidered, he does not rush without some formality upon this stage 
of wonders. The incantations and ablutipns which have pre- 
ceded the entrance of other heroes into the world of spirits, 
Mr. Southey supplies by a trance, from which he is awakened 
by the voice of some mysterious being whft acts as his introducer 
into the august ceremonies, but who so far merges the propriety 
of situation in admiration of the poet, as to address him by the 
title of “ Sou of the Muses !” This son of the muses then finds 
himself in an arched vault, well furnished with coffins, p.alls, 
urns, 4ind hatchments. This vault, it may well be supposed^ 
was not without its curiosities: — its otherwise gloomy interior 
was illumined by a soft cerulean light, such as the sapphire 
sheds, and strains so heavenly breathed upon his ear, as induced 
Jiim at once to credit all that the poets relate of Amphion and 
Orpheus. The whole scene soon changes ; the apparatus and 
symbols of mortality vanish, and the dead awake from their 
long sleep. Immediately he sees the reverend form of our late 
good King rise from a cloud which covered the pavement, and 
bend heavenward his course. Some few words are uttered by 
the monarch as he mounts, expressive of his well-known trust 
in Him who is mighty to save ; but his soliloquy is interrupted 
by the approach of his late minister, Mr. Percival, of whom he 
asks many questions respecting the conduct of his son and 
successor, and of thc^affitirs of his kingdom, since his ceasing 
to hold the sceptre. Mr. Percival then relates to him the 
honourable termination of the war, with all the circumstances 
which attended it, and particularly the manhbr in*^vhich Buona- 
parte had been disposed of: which events, by the by, we can- 
not understand why Mr. Percival should have any more certain 
knowledge of than th^ King himself, seeing that that gentleman’s 
acquaintance with these facts could have proceeded only from 
his, being in the condition in whi<||je George the Third is sup- 
posii^ to be at the moment of this confecence. The joy of the 
monarch on receiving these welcome tidings is somewhat 
damped by his being told of the efforts of the factious to bring 
troubles upon his kingdom — an inference to which the 
l^thfui minister is led by bis observ^g the ghosts of Robe*^ 
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spierre, Danton, Hebert, Faux, and Despard upon the alert, 
^eorge the Third now approaches the fidamantinc gates of 
heaven, and there an angel stands, wjio from the summit makes 
the following announcement : 

** Ho ! he exdaim'd. King George of England cometh to judgement I 
Hear Heaven f Ye Angels hear! Souls of the Good and the Wicked 
Whom it concerns, attend I Thou, Hell, bring forth his accusers! 

As the sonorous summons was utter’d, the Winds, who were waitings 
Bore it abroad thro’ Heaven ; and Hell, in her nethermost caverns^ 
Heard, and obey’d in dismay.” (p. 13.) 

We have then a description of the tnultitudinoiis throng of the 
good on the one side, and the wicked on the other, surrounding 
the tribunal; in which des(5ription there is a display of consi- 
derable power of language shining amidst the poet’s absurdest 
hallucinations. 

The soul of the King now stands before the Presence” to 
receive his sentence; — proclamation is made for his accusers. 
The Demon of discord or democracy, or some such personage, 
makes his appearance, with tw^o guilty souls in his, train, whom ne 
produces as the King’s prosecutors. The persons executing this 
office turn out to be Wilkes and Junius ; the one distinguished by 
a cast of his eyes, and the other with his face concealed, and his 
secret perpetuated under an iron visor. The Accusers arc, how- 
ever, brought to the bar in vain ; they stand confounded by the 
presence of the injured monarch, without the power of utter- 
ance, till ilie angry Demon, disappointed of his purpose, hurls 
them both back into sulphurous darkness, and is soon after con- 
strained, by a whirlwind, to follow them, which reminds us of 
the melancholy fate of two distinguished persons whose memory 
nursery tradition has handed down to us, a subject well suited 
to the movement” of the hexameter verse: 

Jack ascended the hill, and Jill he ascended it also, 

Down tumbled poor Jack; and Jill he came tumbling down afrer, 
Jack fractured bis crown, but of Jill notlijpg more is recorded.” 

We beg not to hjp understood as imputing plagiary tp Mr. 
Southey ; the Similarity may have been purely accidental. There 
is certainly something more epic in the catastrophe of Jack and 
Jill, than in thixt of Junius Jtnd Jack Wilkes^steepcd in brimstone. 

So much for the Accusers, and now for the Absolvcrs, who, 
it must be owned, are a very novel class, and have a very 
peculiar duty of purificatiPnrand atonement to perform, as a 
prelude to the absolution they &re to give the monarch. One 
of this number rertiains after the rest had retired, who soon 
discovers himself tg be General Washington, and makes a long 
speech to his Majesty, in which he states and settles the account 
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iMw^en them in respectto the grounds md motives of their Ibng^ 
i^ittest upon earth. In the end, the Monarch and the PatrigJ; 
^O^eral amicably resolve^ that’ no manner of bkme is impu- 
table to either; the General first asserting his* own innocence, 
nnd then proclaiming his old opponent tt>,be eohally void of 
^riBTence. The King, in his turn, gives the thampicm of American 
independence a similar rclefise and discha^e from all debts, 
trespasses, claims, challenges, and demands , whatsoever, from 
the beginning, pjf the world, and /through all eternity, ani^ statute 
or ordinance, divine or bjumanA to the contrary thereof in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 

Washington retires, and the t^ing of England being called 
upon to speak for himself, gives an account ol his deeds done , in 
the flesh, in which he stands upon the following pleas : 

'** King of England, speak for th^'self! here is none to arraign thee. 
Father, he replied, from whom no secrets are hidden, 

What should I say ! Thou knowest that mine was an arduous station, 
Full of cares, and with- perils beset. How heavy the burthen 
Thou alone canst tell! t^hort-sighted and frail hast thou made us. 

And thy judgments w{ip csni abide^? But as surely Thou knowest 
The desire of my heaa Jia^i Jjeen alway the good of my people. 

Pardon my errors, 0 ,and jn mercy aqcept fhe intention I 

As in Thee I have trusted, so let me not now be confounded !*^(p. 26.) 

The Beatificatiup' then proceeds in the following manner ; for 

Mr. Southey stqps^at no^ihipg: . * 

Bending forward^he spake with earnest humfiity; Well done, 
Good and faUbful servant! then said a Voice from the BrigihtnesB, 
Enter thou into, the jqy of thy Eord. — The nunistring Spirits 
Clapt' their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of Angels 
Songs of thanksgiving and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs;, 

While oh the Winga of Winds uprais’d, the pavilion of splendour 
Where light enveloped the Holy of Holies, 

Moved, and was borne away, thj^Vthe an>pyrean ascending. 

Bgautiful then on its hill apj^ear'd the ^e);estial Citjr, , : 

SoftenM^ like eVCnmg suns, to a mild and bearable lustre. 
Beautifutwsasiheetl^ above rand* the j^pj^hhrebchehthtiB^ 
BeantjjidfWiisdts mne, to the dfazded sight ‘ ' * ' ' ’ 

A# the fieUa with their loveliest green at > the^eoihivig of tfdihmer, 
Wfcen.tbe^mind is at e^e, and iw eyetm(btbblhtert:;are«iiitontented. 

» Then metbought we approach’d the^gate* u ;ln front odtlia pottal, 
From a rock where the sUndard of m^’s ^edmpUqp.Wyas^, plan ted, 
the Wall df Life, #herewboS€t(^or would enter, » 

was written, must drink, and put away pH that is^^artbly. 
]£ai^)dihoiig^its gems, itocreationsofart'lik!^ 

C^Em xM suiUfa t whereto that marvellous^ OudM snay be Hked^d 
^j^n in dim similitude, such was ita woirderfiil' substance. 

I^e it was and diaphanous. It had no visible lustre ; 
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Yet from It alone whole Heaven wa6 illuminate alway ; 

Day and Night being none in the upper firmanienty neither 
S3h nor Moon, nor Stars; but from that Cross as a fountain 
FIowM the Light uncreated ; light aU-sufficing, eternal, 

Light which \va^ and which is, and which will be, for ever and ever ; 
Light of light, %^ich, ifdiringly gazed on, would blind an ArchangeJ^ 
Yet the eye of weak man may behold, and beholding is strengthened* 
Yea, while we wander below, opprest with our bodily burthen, ^ 

And in the shadow of death, this Light is in mercy vouchsafed us,. 

So we seek it with humble heart; and the soul that receives it 
Plath with it healing and strength, peace, love, and life everlasting. 

“ Thither the King drew nigh, and knoefing he drank of the water*^' 
Oh what a change was wrought! In the semblance of age he had risen, 
Such as at least he appear’d, with the traces of time and afHiction 
Deep on his faded form, Vhen the burthen of years was upon him. 

Oil what a change was wrought ! For now the corruptible put on 
Incorruption; the mortal put ott* mortality. Rising 
Rejuvenescent he stood in a glorified body, obnoxious 
Never again to change, nor to evil and trouble and sorrow, 

But for eternity form’d, and to bliss everlasting appointed.” (p. 26-29.)' 

We have then a section describing the meeting of beatified 
sovereigns, to whom George the ThiMi is iutiroduced; his cn-* 
trance being announced in the following Strains : 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; and ye everlasting portals, 

Be ye lift upl for loi a glorified monarch appik)adieth.’* 

In this community of sovereigns are WilHfini^^the Third, Eli- 
zabeth, Charles the First, Edward the Sixth, thei^ero ofCressy^ 
“ ill arms and in courtesy peerless,*' the lion-hearted Richard, 
too, whose soul the poet tells us would not have been there 
but that 

<< Friendship, disdain of wrong, and generous feeling redeaiped it/* ^ 


In addition to which, we are reminded of two other indisputable 
claims possessed by this warrior king^ * " ' 

Magnanimity there had its seat, and tboilbve of the > 

Beings, as it would appear^^ pot only recognized, but uuix^Kade 
ot in this poeti<*bl liaaveik p^Th6 Spirits, too, of the SsQEqralpngs' 
‘‘ who fpuuded our laws and our tenvpleb/’ with hi» 

due pre-eaiinencejof blifes, ftre not - forgotten by Mr. Southqr. . 
Again, ■ ini 

** Be ye I 

And a train of of<,tHe oldtiA time presei;i!l|jh^]|l^£ 

selves as blessed ci^|>-;.^F-riar Ijtoee 

Chaucer, and Shoks^alil^'tuid Spenser, and Milton, 
and Crannier, and Cecil, and Marlborough j and Newtttn 
^Berkeley. * 
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> Next come the worthies of the Georgian age, to whom the 
4Wth section is devoteJ; Wolfe, and Cook, and Handel, %nd 
iMansfield, and Burke, upd Hastings, and Cowper, and Nelson, 
and Wesle)^, and Hogarth; — ^an eminent group, no doubt, but 
a little raotley^in their intermixture; and^^one can^carcely subdue 
an inclination to smile at a part of tlie selection^ and the collo- 
<;ation of names. To the same happy abode the poet has also 
consigned some of the younger luminaries of the same age ; and 
first in order those whom in the battles of Nelson and Welling- 
ton the sword arrested in the flower of their prime. Nor does 
the poet fail to enumerate, with a poet's* sympathy, the young 
favourites of the miises^ ** with dews from Castalia sprinkled," 
Ciiatterton, and Russell, and Bampfylde, and Henry Kirke 
White; having unhesitatingly determiit^d that the suicide of 
the first-named . was an act of madness, and could not for 
guilt be accounted." 

The 12th and last section, which again b^ins with opening 
the everlasting portals, is denominated The Meeting;” by 
ivhicfa is meant the joyful cohgression of dfear friends and rela- 
tives restored to each other in this mansion of the blessed, and 


principally of our late flj«K)d old King, and those of his family 
ivho have departed ttis life. The late JPrincess Charlotte and the 
, Princess Amelia are the chief figures in this happy group ; and 
the bliss of the parent King is complete. Mr. Southey wakes, 
and releases his reader, on the point of falling asleep likewise. 

Such is the plan of this singular performance, the Vision of 
Judgement 1— H plan which appears to us to have been miserably 
conceived and wofully executed. This great and terrible day of 
the Lord is not to be tampered with. It is ill calculated to amuse 
our vacant hours. Every effort to bring the subject hearer to 
us, appears to exalt it still, farther above our reach. A solemn 
general anticipation^ indeed, of a final sentence ' to be pro- 
nouni^ ,u|]ion us by ^ the blessed and only Potentate," the most 
righlaous and merciful Judge of <|uick and dead, the Sovereign 
of all things, -rsuch as it is revealed to us in Scripture 
.by momentary glances, . as ^ hetfven'a. chambers are 

^^open^ when the lightning Uftiup the Curtain of the night,— at 
^ once elevates and chasten^ theVsoul, stren^hens it with holy 
shakes, it with any attempt at 

fortpaj ^criptioniKon subject, can produce only 

.necessary assemblage 

' associates with that 

' gloi^lpfis itself in awful gene- 

p^ilNliSi&W%;^lend0^ borders upon 

■pup profaneUiS^^ and it appears to us that 


pueiiUty'. it appears to us that 

can vfdi exceed m absurdity the 10th section of this 
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poem, in which the worthies of the Georgian age are represented 
aft coming forth to welcome their sovereign. The reader shall 
have the specimen produced to him, ,in which he will not fail 
to observe with what learned and sonorous effect geography is 
brought in aichof this foreign metre, and to compare with the 
Vallombrosa,” .and “ £1 Dorado,*’ and “ Golden Chersonese” 
of Milton, the “ Germany,” “ Belgium,” and above all the 
Owhyhee” of Mr. Southey. 

These with a kindred host of great and illustrious spirits 
Stood a part, while a train whom nearer duty attracted 
Thro’ the Gate of Bliss came forth to weldbmc their Sovereign. 

Many were they and glorious all. Conspicuous among them 
Wolfe was seen : And the seaman .who fell on the shores of Owhyhee, 
Leaving a lasting name, to humanity dear as to science : 

And the mighty musician of Germany, ours by adoption. 

Who beheld in the King his munificent pupil and patron, 
lieynolds, witli whom began that school of art which hath equalled 
Richest Italy's works, and the masterly labours of Belgium, 

Came in that famous array : and Hogarth, who followed no master. 
Nor by pupil shall e’er be approacliki, alone in his giT^at ness. 

Reverend in comely mien, of aspect mild and benignant. 

There, too, Wesley I saw and knew, whoSfe zeal ajyostoliL 
Tho' with error alloy’d, hath on earth its merited hon'dot'. 

As in Heaven its reward. And Mansfield the jtikt intrepid ; . 

Wise Judge, by the craft of the Law ne’er scduce##Vom its purpose ; 
And when the misled multitude raged like the winds in their madness. 
Not to be moved from his^ightful resolves* -And Burke I beheld there; 
Eloquent statesman and sage, who, tha* late, broke loose from his tram- 
mels, 

Giving then to mankind what party too long had diverted. 

Here, where wrongs are forgiven, was the injured Hastings Jbesidc him : 
Strong in his high deserts, and in^nnocence happy, tho’ injured^ 

He, in his good old age, outlived persecution and malice, 

Even where he had stood a mark ferine arrows of slahddr. 

He had his triumph at last, wheti mdi^ witl/biie feeling, the Senate 
Rose in respect at his sight, and kttnned tbr<he sin of their fatharav 

Cowper, thj lovely spirit waa there, b3r death disencl^anti^|l^^ 
From that heavy spell which hbd bound it in sorrow and darraw, ' 
Thou wert there, in the kingddiil' of j^eace and of light eveirlo^mg. 
Nelson also was there in the ISngdom of peaccj^tho’ his calling 
While upon earth he dWOlt, waa to war and the work of destruction. 
Not in him had that aweful ministry dfOiden'd, or weaken’d 
Quick compassion, and ibblin|;«^at raiae;'^ our natu^«. 

Wise in counsel, and ateaj^ in puapose^ atEld rapid in action, ^ 

Never thought of self courso of his 4tiiy saduced ^ 

Never doubt of the isaitirapworthi}y>warpt bia}ntention«'|i / 

Long shall his memoVy and w^ile his exitmple 4 

From the Queen of the Seas, the sceptre shall never he wreSltMl^K 

’ (pp. 56-8^1) 

2ftS 
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It gives us no pleasure to criticise with severity any production 
of Mr. Southey’s. Our language and our literature have been 
much indebted to him;, nor has he cancelled that debt by any 
base sacrifices at the shrine of voluptuousness. Poctiy has lost 
none of its dignity in his hands, and ^he Musp has been the 
handmaid of virtue. He has set up no specious crimes in the 
place of moral excellence, nor helped to confound the standard 
of right and wrong; but in this age of education and great 
national efforts for general improvement, he has made the most 
captivating oi all arts administer to the same high purpose : 
and while the balance 4s« trembling between the good and ill 
results of this rage of universal instruction,' he throws the weight 
of his commanding genius into the scale of beneficial influence. 
Some of his very sweet stanzas in his ^ Lay of the Laureate” 
are still sounding in our ears, while \vc are pacing this tiibute 
to the merits of Mr. Southey; and, as he has in these unhappy 
heaoameiers introduced us to the young Princess Charlotte in the 
place of immortal bliss, we will set against them three beautiful 
stanzas taken ,from the publication last alluded to, wherein he 
points to the rpad which was lo conduct that hope of England 
thither, and tp mskc hci^ in the mean time tbe source of her 
country’s h,appjups% by being the pledge of security to the 
Church establishment : 

^ LIV. 

Built on a rack, the fabric may i epel 
Their utfi^ost ff ali within be sound : 

But if within the gates indifference dwell, 

Woe to her then ! there needs no outward wound 
Through ker whole frame benumbed, a lethal sleep,' 

Like Che cold poison of the asp, will creep. 



as in a cresset set on high, 
f * IFhe light of piety should sbkaeTan iscen, 

A’gukling beacon fixed foreaery eyes 
; MuTbosOom the influence of atr honoured queen, 

I frptn its spring should puhlu? < 

^,'She,peuoe ofheaven shall 

I ^ * I I 

■'^So shVtild ^return thaftiahW 

dbM^fvancctl wIiteh’di^eral^lAeiadd i > 

apiliciihehdd* pnay^rs arhidh^^bonaarU^ €fod%»Iiig]l. name, 
W^tbe laeap tiKiimi^l,(a«Kl Aditbdhicr^d flames tri h \ » 

Mi^i«dhthey, 

Syny Whhsf mufeb ou^ criticerindign'utloilby the 
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puerile poem, if poem it can be called, which has been the sub- 
ject of this Article, we remember his Roderick with due grati- 
tude, which for high moral sentiment, poetical diction, bold and 
diversified character, picturesque description, and deep and sus- 
tained interest, Viajr challenge a comparison with the best efforts 
of modern genius. His great and besetting follies, as a poet, are, 
his innovating ambitibn, his disregard of models, his addiction 
to excess, his vanity Of simplification, and his rage for retrograde 
reforms, ' 


Art. X.-ON METEOROLOGY, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, AND THE CLIMATE OF LONDON. 

1. The Climate of London^ deduced from Meteorological Ob^ 
servationSi made at different Places in the Neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, By Luke Howard. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1818 

& 1820. ^ \ ' w • 

2. Description of Instruments designed for blending and improv-^ 

ing Meteorological Obsm'Vdii6ns» Tly jOThi’ £sq. Professor 
of Naturcir Philosophy in the‘ University of ""Edibburgh. 8vo. 
pp. 48. Edinburgh, 1820. ^ f * - 

3. Observations on the Climate of Penzance, and the Distinct of 

the Land's-End in CornuHilL By John PorltesV 'M.D. Secretary 
of the Royal GeblbMcal Society of CWn>^*fllUl 8vo. pp. 64. 
Penzance, 1821. ; 

Notwithstanding the immense rbass of meteorological facts 
recorded in the scientific journals of every country in "Europe, 
during the last and present centlirics, and the occasional colla- 
tion of these by men of einincnce> , with , the view,. and'OftCin with 
the efiect, of arriving )at<;tt)orb>geneitaI titiths, it.mUSt be ad- 
mitted, that the important* 9cieiKre>iof >M«^eQ9ro/ogyr is still in its 
infaUcy. It must be^alkiwbdjihowever^l^that it has mdde much 
progress, espectally a\Wrlhgitwltisl*fbl'ty or fifty yeai’Sj^ lijh^ that 
its existing condlfi6n'^iii'^ihlirtrii^,’»^b6riA'pared with ' it#“^ristine 
imbecility. Like every other? of anch of science, it has ex- 
perienced the effecL :purifyjng. spirit, diffused by the 

general adoption ofj^qt ^cqiiian j^i|pspphy 9 ^ancl the necessary 
exaltation of 

every departmefttiOf>«^|»!iralTtn0wle6dg^^ rna»y? years past 
the genend attention i^iiineteorplQgists beeni directediLto the 
faithi'ul observation pf known phe^minia connect^ 

this science^ ; without any ulterior obj^t, in general, ^ 
amassing a stock of m^e/ials, whtcif might furnish 
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^iiffirers with the meana of dfeveltqjintf a theory calculated to in- 
*#iide and explain the whole,— which might reconcile all toe 
ieeming anomalies that to them had been so perplexing, by con- 
fining within the dominion of a few simple laws the wondrous 
and innumerable events of which the almosphefe is the subject 
or the theatre. Wliile contemplating this seemingly humble, 
yet truly philosophic task, which apparently brings the man of 
science on a level with the mere plodding annalist, we feel 
that there is something truly philanthropic in the humility 
and patience and toil, persevered in from day to day, and from 
year to year, with the sole aim and object of enabling some other 
inquirer, perhaps not yet in existence, to advance a few steps m 
the same useful career, and who, in his turn, will conseCTt^e 
himself, voluntarily and unrepiningly, to'improvements which he 
is never to behold, and to the fame and glory of some future 
ffecius, whose name, like another Newton’s, shall eclipse all that 
Will have gone before it in the same path. Such is the wisdom of 
that Providence which created and sustains both man and nature. 
In the succession of mind, in the succession of the pheno- 
mena of the material universe; there is no individuality— no in- 
terruption nor repose : toe one, since its first creation, has con- 
titiued to wlieel its worlds through space, and to shed upon oiu 
planet, day after day, all the ever-changing yet ever-regular 
phenomena of the seasons,— while, amid the mortal extinction 
(we speak in reference to this world) of individual minds, the 
succession of thought in the race of man has been equally com- 
plete and unbroken,— yielding the same contemplation and ad- 
miration and investigation of the works of God, in every suc- 
cessive moment of time; each individual spirit, happy in the 
exertion of its own energies, yet labouring unconsciously for the 
happiness of all that were to follow in the same career. 

The mass of facts thus collected is certainly very great; suf- 
fii^nt perhaps, even now, to furnish the clue to the discovery of 
many, at least, of the laws which regulate the phenomena, when 
some accidental observation or discovery, in^thisof the collateral 
^ciences^ shall have incited some well-qualified mind to under- 
ttake the investigation. In the mewi while, however, we are far 
; wishing to attention of observers from their 

'iiijitesent'huiiime task*6f roistering rntpetrieiice. The Newton of 
: ^£ ton rr>lnim is probably yet unborn ; ind even if he were, there, 
■ lip up J iA nn qitestmn that it wai rd^irethe cdntinued experience 
i h f^’stem, the mere whose out- 

' bemrfl^^t l^ory for imy su^imind. 

entering' upon the shbjeet present more 

^^jS^lyhi view,— theaoalysw, namely, of the works whose 
P^^refhted- to this%rti^,— wq fipel disposed to make a 
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few plain observations on the object and utility of the science 
itoelf; such as must occur to every one who considers the subject 
attentively, — and which, on that very account, we regard as 
more likely to benefit the generality of such readers as look to 
our periodical ^labourSj for instruction, than the consideration 
and developcment of scientific principles. 

Meteorology is that branch of natural history which makes 
us acquainted with the physical qualities of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the earth, and ^vith all the natural phenomena of 
which the atmosphere is the scene or subject; being merely a 
comprehensive term for all those notions signified by the words 
weather^ vUmaie^ &c. In this point of view, it is strictly a depart- 
ment of natural history ; but it goes beyond this simple registry 
of facts; and, consequiSntly, beyond the ordinary limits usually 
assigned to this science ; as it aspires to the philosophical inves- 
tigation of the principles which regulate the occurrence, and 
modify the character of the phenomena with which it is conver- 
sant. The study may thus be divided into two parts,— :the one 
purely historical^ the other scientific; the one jnaking us ac- 
quainted with the whole series of Wents and their relations, such 
as they have occurred in any one distti^t, or country, or climate, 
or in all climates; — the other tracing the causes thereof. With- 
out the knowledge of both these departments, our acquaintance 
with meteorology must be considered as imperfect, and the utility 
of it as being consequently less ; yet even the simpler part of the 
science is of no trifling advantage, and, fortunately for us, this 
part of it is within the reach of all. 

By considering that bountiful provision of Providence which 
has for ever fixed the regular succession of the phenomena of 
the universe, — which has decreed, that, “ while the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, anti day and night, shall not cease, "-T-apd thereby 
rendered the experience of every preceding individual and 
available to the exigencies of every succeeding one, — it is obvioaa 
that even our empirical knowledge of the phenomena of the 
weather must«be vefy useful to mankind. 

Admitting that some very. slight changes of the climate of 
different places may have taken plate in the course of ages, — and 
certainly we are not warranted to admit more than this, — still 
it must be allowed that the general character of the climate of any 
one district or country is alnsost the same as it ever has been ; 
and we arc autborise^by ^vevy principle, instiitctive, ^'ational* 
and revealed, to coiic^de, that the order, of nature wiH.^be tl^ , 
same in future time,.f|| in the present and the past. , 

it follows, that if* we have a thorough knowledge 
phenomena with which^ meteorology ia converwnt^r^g® 
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words» if we have a tribe history of the weather for any series ot 
yiMursy in any one spot on the earth’s Surface,— wc have au 
equally certain, though inuch less minute, history of the years 
that are to come. It is indeed true, that we cannot predict with 
any degree of confidence, the character ^of any single day, or 
season, as to its temperature, moisture, or any other individual 
quality ; yet, if possessed of the knowledge which meteorology, 
even in its present state, is capable of affording, we can as* 
suredly predict, with the utmost confidence, the general cha- 
racter, in many respects, of the future year. In doing so, we 
are guided by the same principles which direct all scientific in- 
quiry, — the knowledge of the invariable seqne72ces among events 
in all time past, and the instinctive and irresistible belief, 
that the future order of nature will be the same as the past has 
been. With this knowledge, then, and on these principles, 
we maintain, that the meteorologist is as much entitled to ex- 
pect^ and consequently to predict, the future character of the 
seasons, as the astronomer is entitled to predict the obscuration, 
in eclipse, of any of the planetary bodies, — or the chemist to 
predict the agency of acids aiijc'^ alkalies not yet in action,’ — or 
the most ignorant of mankjl?'^ equally with the wisest, to predict, 
tb&t the combustion of the branches that arc now green around 
his cottage, when they shall become withered, will as certainly 
afford warmth (if so usi^) to its future inhabitants, ns those which 
were green to his ancestors arc now diffusing to him the same com- 
fort which the hearth of other years supplied to them. On these 
principles, then, which cannot be disputed, we repeat, tliat the mere 
nistorical or empirical knowledge of meteorology must be highly 
useful,' and it is for this reason that we are now anxious to 
give to the study — all we can— the aid of our humble yet most 
sincere recommendation. If we know, for example, that the 
temperature^ qf any day, month, season, or year, has never 
been recorded in all time past*', as above or below a certain 
degree, in a certain place, -n-are we not justified in all our spe- 
culatiops, proj^i^ts, and plans that have) i^gard to futurity, in 
considering (bat the temperature of all future ydars will be bounded 
by these extremes? Individual days, seasons^ and years^ doubt- 
less, will vary miicb from the particular temperature stated, yet, 
unqycstionably, the general or averages temperature of « greater 
or less series of years will vary in no material proportion from 
that predicted. The same .reasooiqg mny be Uuplied to the 
rgins,, >yj[qd8, ^aws, thunders, and t^evqryfl*topspheric cliange, 
with a eppfidence which need not alarm, and will, not deceive us. 

graiited rhat 'tike hiVcbry of 
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in considering these things in connexion with many of the « 
useful arts of life, for instance, with agriculture, navigation, and 
medicine, the high value of even the inferior departments of the 
study must be sell-evident. If the agriculturist could be assured 
that there will^cither b^ a heavy fall of rain, or no rain at all, on 
a certain future day, week, or month, or that the temperature 
will be of a certain degree,— -how much might such assurance 
contribute to his interest, by enabling him to arrange accordingly 
many of his rural plans? aim how willingly, therefore, would 
he purchase, at a price, the* knowledge that could bestow it? 
What would the merchant give to he *able to predict the winds 
that are to blow in a certain tract of the ocean at a certain time ? " 
Wh;iX will not the invalid give for the assurance of a change of 
weather that will afford him relief lo-inorrow ? What would not 
the general give to foresee, the w'eather of the succeeding w^eek or 
month, in a perilous position, where the occurrence of frost and snow , 
might probably annihilate his army ; and, on the other hand, the 
continuance of the existing temperature and moisture would enable 
him to advance in triumph, or retreat at least in, safety? These 
are strong cases purposely chosAu ; and we are far from wishing 
to assert, that the knowledge of nfsniiind will ever enable us to 
see their exemplars in reality. Assuredly, at' present, such nice 

i prophecy is quite beyond our power. Yet if ever this know- 
edge is to be in any degree obtained, it 'can only be through the 
study of meteorology ; and when we consider what a mere em- 
pirical know'ledge of this science has already enabled us to do, — 
why should we despair of reaching heights at present unseen and 
uncontemplated, when we shall have superadded to our present 
powers, the power derived from the knowledge of the principles 
of the science? And when we considerahe advances that have 
been made in this very department of late years, by the perfec-^ 
lion of instruments, the improved methods of observation, and» 
above all, by the better elucidation of the general laws thafre** 
giilate the distribution of heat on the si^irface of the globe, 
feel, justified in asserting, not merely that we arc in th^ Vight 
path to the a^aiimJent of the principles of the science, but that 
several of the more important of these are already attained. In 
confirmation of this statement,— ^and ns a justificatory arguiiient 
for the warmth of our anticipations statra above, — w’ould 
here call the attention of our readers to the labours and' dis- 
coveries of aifew of the wy latest writers on meteorology;— 
namely^ Leslie, Huufooltf' Wells, and Howard. Humbolt^ 
in different parts of his writings, and more particulariy in 
late es^ay on Isothermal LineSy has gone far to arrange ;; 

plain and generalise the vast body of facts hitherto 
respecting the general and local causes that modify 
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I 

4lil^ of dliFerciit climates, countries, and districts. A translation 
tof this little work has recently apjieared in the Edinburgh Phi** 

^ tosopliical Journal, to which we beg to refer the English reader, 
as to a document that must claim and repay the attention of all 
future meteorologists. , I 

To Mr. Leslie, meteorolog}^, as a science, is still more 
indebted. His inquiries concerning heat, begun so many 
years ago, and terminating in disfcoveries' which have thrown 
SQ muen light upon various departments of science, have, 
in an especial manner, benefited this ])articular branch. For 
the detail and progressive development ot .these, we must refer 
*to the author’s various writings, more particularly to his In- 
ijuiry concerning Heat, and to the various meteorological ar- 
ticles furnished by him to the SupplemelTt of the Enc}clopcdia 
Britannica. Of the practical application of some of these to 
subject of this science, we shall presently take some notice, 
in the onunicralion of tlie instruments necessary to the sac- 
•cessful in'osecution of meteorology. The discoveries of Dr. 
Wells respecting the formation ot deuf^ &c. are well known, 
and, although mere corollarie/ of Mr. Leslie’s more general 
demonstrations, they havjK proved a very valuable accession 
to the science. Of the discoveries and speculations of Mr. 
Howard we shall have occasion to treat largely in the sequel. 
In the mean while we need merely mention, that he has 
demonstrated the great influence of the moon over the general 
phenomena of the weather, — a fact which must, in a certain 
degree, give the stability of astronomical principles to some of 
the deductions of empirical observation. 

Upon the whole, on looking back on what we have said, .wc 
are disposed to consider our most eager anticipations justified 
by an appeal to facts, and by the analogy of the progress of 
every other department of science. Who, before the birth of 
Newton, could have hoped to see the <gloriGfi which his divine 
mnius laid open to the common gaze of mortals ? What were 
uie powers and the value of chemistry before the time of Black 
k and Lavoisier, compared with those it has since attained ; the 
perfection of which we, in a great Measure, owe to the genius of 
ane^man*— our countiyman, Sir Humphry Davy ? 

In looking forward* to the improvement of meteorology we 
reckon, in no slight degree, upon the improvement of our future 
‘SOS of observation, uirougn thein^ntion of new instruments 
' dent of the old. The nistery of astronomy and 
(brds splendid instances of the effect of such me- 
^entims in accelerating their respective procedures; and 
; (Dm one who considers the accessions afforded to me- 
lt ia the instruments described, in the pamphlet now 
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before us,— and reflects, moreover, lhat.they are all the production 
• of a single individual, — ^will deny the probability, much less the 
possibility, of meteorology being ev§^ntually possessed of means 
as effective for the attainment of its objects, as those of which 
the two other science; just named have long boasted. 

All the instruments described by Mr. Leslie in this small 
work, with a single exceptibn, are mere modifications of his 
Differential Thermometer,— Ian instrument whidi, lor extensive 
range of application, has Hardly a parallel. This instrument 
consists of a long slender gmss tube, terminated at each end by 
a globular ball, and bent somewhatinto the form of the letter U . 
Each ball contains common air insulated in its own proper ball ■ 
by the intervention of a coloured liquid, which occupies a con* 
siderable portion of the connecting tube, and rises in some d^ 
gree into one of the balls. The application of a certain degree 
of temperature to one only of these balls will, by contracting or 
expanding the included air, elevate or depress the coloured flukJ 
in the opposite stem, and thus afford a measure for • detecting 
very minute variations of temperature. By a little management, 
this instrument performs very^j^erent oiiices, and assumes, in 
consequence, different titles. TniNwst modification is denomi* 
nated the Pyroscope, and is merely the simple instrument with 
one of its balls covered completely with gold or silver leaf. lu 
principal use is to measure the intensity of a common fire, which 
it does by receiving the full eflect of the radiant heat on the un- 
covered ball, while the other, owing to its bright metallic coating, 
is not at all influenced by it. The rise of tne fluid in the stem / 
connected with the covered ball is, of course, proportioned to 
thp degree of heat projected on the instrument. The next in* 
strument is the Pnotomete?', which measures the power of iUu^ 
mination^ by detecting the slight alterations of temperature whic^ 
it occasions. It is the differential thermometer with one of the \ 
balls blown of black glass. This instrument enables us<^ 
pare the relative brightness of different days and seasons, or'bf ^ 
different countries and climates, its object being to meeanre the f 
quantity of ^indirect light reflected from the sky. This ^tlppear8 
to be very fluctuating. Mr. Leslie says it is most powerful 
when the sky is overspreed with thin fleecy clouds ; it is feeblest, 
either when the rays are obstructed by <foiigregated vapours, or 
when the atmosphere is clear and of a de^ azure tint.^^ The 
importance of thio instrument is at once shown by the fact^ nqw 
well ascertained, thalrth^ ripening of fruits and the jgP^wtkV^ 
vegetables is greatly influenced by the quantify of 

Tlie instrument, however, of by far the greatest 
and that which, in meteorology, must be reoioned ; 

to the thermometer aqd barometer, is. the 
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the numerous instruments of this kind that have been offered to 
the attention of meteorologists, Mr. Leslie’s is unqucbtioimbly < 
the most philosophic and n^st accurate, and is indeed the only 
one at all to be depended on. Entertaining this opinion, it is, 
therefore, with surprise that we still see thc^majority of observers 
continue to use De Luc’s, — an instrument which, liowevcr in- 
genious, and however valuable at thk period of its discovery, is 
certainly very inaccurate. We areisorry to have to charge so 
zealous and so accurate an obscrvei as Mr. Howard with ‘the 
general delinquency of rejecting tho invention of the northern 
professor. Mr. Leslie’s hygrometer consists^ of a simple diffe- 
rential thermometer, with one of tlie bails covered with tissue 
paper, for the reception of pure water when it is to be used. 
The degree of cold produced by the evap<5rntion of the water 
fmarked by the descent of the liquid in the opposite stem) is 
erectly proportioned to the dryness of the air, and continues to 
be so under all circumstances. The only other instrument that 
canal alLcome into competition with Mi. Leslie’s hygrometer, 
is one lately propgsed by Mr. Daiiieli, and described in the 16th 
number of the Journal of Scien/^e. This is a more complicated 
instrument; but, like, Mr. Liabv/e’s (from which the design seems 
evidently taken), is well calculated to give much greater accuracy 
to our observations thnaihad previously been attaineil. The 
principle of Mr. Daniell’s^hygromeicr consists in the capacity to 
generate, at will, a sufficient degree of cold, to cause the con- 
densation of the vapour contained in the atmosphere; which 
deposition will, of course, take place at a greater or less reduc- 
tion of temperature,^ veBteris paribus, according to the degree of 
saturation of the air. One or both of theac instruments \fa 
would recommend t6 meteorologists, as equally necessary with 
the thermometer t and barometer. Indeed there can be now no 
doubt that the >vitUUy of both these Will be most materially in- 
creaygd by jhe cooatoaiporaneoits indieottm^ of the other. *Tbe 
value off the bai'ometer, especially, will be heightened by Hits 
combined" tise^ not. merely as an indicator of 'the weather,** but 
even as the)iaieans of determining oltitiido»j In^medicine, diso, 
the imporUince of a true hygrometer muis^be very great, and aa 
suob lyexcoinsider both Mr. Leslie’s and Mi*. Sauielrs.* * 


. A Mr. invCtitfi/kent concaiiw vaporised ether iit Of coidtnhiri air; 

anil tlw s^bsifuice lias lNtroaiido|Hed to^|{tve«9iffiief senUe 

bUhv to M r.jLcsne^’g 1 flbrential th^r^pometer^ its var'^oi^ inqi|iftqat|pot(. S^e 

Jottydiar No. xvi. ^ 

IniqiaiillabnSjectinit t4 Mr. DditleU*! hf prOmeter that occurs ft tld, is 
4f fixing the exa<t degree of temperature at which the deposition 
iaoficeivo^tbeilneentof itieihertnonieter must bf ofteO ho rapfd, that 
, tsMvd the actani vaptinr |H>int before time has been allowed for thO 
be perceived. For insloiice, if the vppour point it 40®, and the 
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aceiiirate manner. While upon the subject of instruments, 'we 
fcad intended to make some observations upon the employment 
of^thc common thef momet^ and the rain guage. We find, how- 
jever, that we cannot enter upon this subject at present. We 
will merely in this place express our regret, that there is so 
little union among observers; and, in consequence, such dis- 
crepancies in the time, mode, and otrcumstances of observation. 
Among all the scientific institutijms which this country can 
boast, it is singular that there is 1 one for the exclusive culti- 
vation of meteorology. Were sucli a society to have no other 
ejGtect but to regulate, by qne common standard, the kind of 
instruments to be used, and the period and mode of observation 
to be followed by all the members, it would be of most important 
benefit to the science. * 

> With these remarks upon the general subject of meteorology, 
lehich have grown to an extent we did not contemplate, but 
tsbich, we trust, will not be deemed altogether misplaced, nor 
ho found, entirely useless, — we procoead" to fulfill our original 
intention, namely, to lay before our readers a simple and faith- 
fid sketch of the Climate of LoJt/jrm, as detailed in the valuable 
work of Mr. Howard. In llu'task, should we appear to some to 
be too prolix, Ave must appeal for our excuse to the great import- 
imee of the subject, atid to the nature of the publication; which 
h only likely to be studied by the professed meteorologist. 

Among the numerous cultivators of meteorology in tne present 
day, Mr. Howard has long been conspicuous for his unweai'ied 
industry in recording facts, and for the acuteness and intelligence 
he has brought to bear on the general subject of the science. In 
the present volumes lie has collected from different publications, 
a continued series of monthly tables of the weather (which he 
had himself originally communicated) from the year 1807 to 
1819, both inclusive. These, and their numerous annotations, 
wblofa together exhibit « a faithful and minute record of the 
wea&^ as observed in the vicinity of London, fill the whole of 
the first volume and part of the second* The greater portion of 
j jatter volume is occupied, in the first place, widi the review, 

^ jement, nnd generalization of the vast body of facts con- 
jS&.the first part of the workj-^ki other words, with the 
iti^n of the. true dh^acter of the climate of LondoUj as de- 
" obiSeryjSt^ and, secondly, with a detail of prin- 
and opinions? respecting meleorolo^ in 
ajfmear to the author tj'be^warranted by the facts 
#himf at least, seem to him worthy of pebig sub- 
' ^npid^atiPn of scientific men. ^ 

woii: wp shall follow the amngement 
and ajlvert, in the first place. 
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and the Climate of London. 

to4hc important subject of temperaiiire. It is scarcely necessary 
to state, that the source of atmospheric temperature is the sun, 
and that, generally speaking, the mean temperature of any place 
on the earth’s surface is proportioned to its distance from the 
equator, or mean station of the sun’s path in the ecliptic. The . 
temperature is great&'t at that point, and lessens progressively ^ 
as Ave approach towards thiS poles on either side. Were the 
ecliptic, or sun’s path, cc incident with the * equator, there 
would be no variation of tenjjperature in any one place through-" 
out the year, any more than, iji the same case, there would be varia- 
tion in the length of the day: — In^other words, th^e would be 
no change of season's. By the actual arrangements of the plane^ 
tary system, however, while the mean annual or average tem- 
perature of any spot^ on the earth’s surface remains the same, 
the daily and monthly temperature varies very much in the dif- 
ferent seasons, — being greatest when the sun is in that part of 
his path most nearly vertical to us, and least when he is in the 
opposite extreme of >h<^cliptic. This is the general .fact; but 
we shall presently see that, in temperate climates at leasts this 
general, or, as it may be nanl^d, astronomical law of tempera^ 
ture, is modified in a very consuhisajple degree by causes ope- 
rating at the earth’s surface. The chief of these are explained 
by Mr. Howard, in a way so simple and satisfactory, that we 
shall quote his words 


“ The heat existing from day to day in the portion of our atmosphere 
next the earth, is at no time the simple product of the direct action of 
the sun’s rays on that portion. It has been found by experiments, 
carefully conducted, that the direct action of the sun’s rays, in a calm 
air, will raise the thermometer an equal number of degrees, whether the 
time be the summer or the winter solstice. It is therefore probable, , 
that the mass of the air is similarly affected, and that the proportion 
of heat which it derives from the direct passage of the rays is' the 
same in all seasons. The accumulation heat near the surface 
the earth, which we always experience from continued sunshine, h 
evidently due to the stopping of the rays at that surface ; to ^eir 
multiplied reflexions and refractions, in consequence of which they 
are as it were absorbed and fixed, for a time, in the soil and in the 
incumbent atmosphere. By this process the earth, when in a cold 
state at the end of winter, becomes gradually heated to a certain depth 
as the warm season advances. On the other hand, when the sun 
Clines, in autumn, the soil thus heated acts as a warm body on 
atmosphere, mid giyes out gjaid the heat it has received.” 
pp. 131, 132.) ^ 

Wei^e it not for this effect on the part of the earth/ 
continues, ** the heat indicated by the thermometer ^ 
on a long average to obviate the remaining irte^tat 
clouds, rain, wind, and evaporation^, be precisi^y at its 5 
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ibinimutn at the solstices, and at the mean at the equinoxes. For 'the 
power of the sun is proportionate to the quantity of parallel rays fall- 
ing on a given area of the earth’s surface And tliis quantity is great- 
est when they arc vertical, anti diminishes as they become more oblique; 
till in a perfectly horizontal position of the rays it is null.” 

From these causes it results, thiy* the maximum and minimum 
temperatures of our climate, in Uace of coinciding with the 
solstices, arc removed to a whole month after these; and m like 
manner, the mean temperature of Uhe year is developed about 
a month after either equinox. In consequence of this* fact, 
which is feirly deduced from actual obseryation, Mr. Howard 
is led to propose a niw diinsion oj the which, assuredly, 

is more consonant with the actual phenomena on the oarth^s 
surface amid which we live, than the pre^jcnt, which has regard 
only to the remote causes of temperature, and not to the actual 
temperature which exists around us, and which, it must be ad* 
mitted, is the prime agent in the production of all the events by 
which we distinguish knd denominate seasons. This natural 
division is effected by “ removing the beginning of the seasons 
fifteen days from their respcctiv 4 r present situations, and placing 
them at that distance hefor^^e cquinoxea and solstices.’^ 

By this arrangement, 

“ Sprmg will begin the 6th of March, at the temperature {for Lon- 
don) of 39’94®, will occupy 93 days, and end on the 6th of June at 
the temperature of 58'08° — the temperature having risen 

«< Summer will begin on the 7th June, and will last 93 days ; during 
which space the mean temperature (of London) will have risen from 
58'08® to 64'75®, or 6*67° and have declined again 6 59°. 

** Autumn, beginning on the Stli September, at 58*16°, will have 90 
days; during which the mean temperature will have declined 18*35°. 

** Winter, compreliending 89 days (or in leap years 90) will begin 
December the 7th — During this season the mean diurnal temperature 
having fallen 5’36° (to 34 *45®, viz ) will have again risen 5*49®, or to 
39*94° on the 5th of March, the concluding day of the season.’* 
(Vol. ii. p. 130.) 

Before proceeding to lay before our readci% thergeneral facta 
regarding temperature, adduced by Mr. Howard, we must notice 
the singular, and, we confess, to us« unexpected circumstance 
stated by him, of the*tcmpcrature of the air in London being 
tl(k0d^ by the artificial sources of heat existing in it, ttuo de^eee, 
* the annual mean, above tbau o£ the immediate vicinity. 

T|ih oa|l|dusipn has been deduced, bj^Mr. H*. from comparing 
n hte at Plaisiow, Stratford^ and Totten^ 

within four miles of Londoii,) with those re- 
Philosophical Transactions for 'thirty years, and 
made at the apartments of the Koyal Society in 
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London. Mr. Howard’s explandtion of this singular diiFerenco^ 
is the following : 


“ That the superior temperature of the bodies of men and animals 
is capable of elevating, in a small proportion, the me^ heat of a citj 
or populous tract of country in a temperate latitude, is a proposition 
which will scarcely be disputed. Whoever has passed his hand oyer 
the surface of a glass hive, wheber in summer or winter, will have 
perceived how much the little odies of the collected multitude of 
bees are capable of heating the place that contains ‘'them. But the 
proportion of warmth which is ij iduced in a city by the population^ 
must be far less considerable til in that which emanates from fi'res^ 
the greater part of whiph are kept up for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing the sensation attending the escape of heat from our bodies. A 
temperature equal to that of spring is hence maintained, in the depth 
of winter, in the included^pdxt of the atmosphere, which, as it escapes 
from the houses, is constantly renewed : another and more consider- 
able portion of heated air is constantly poured into the common mass 
from the chimneys ; to which, lastl^% we have to add the heat diffused 
in all directions from *S]^^ounderies, breweries, stearn-cngiues^ and 
other manufacturing andcillhi^j;v fires.'*' (Vol. ii. p. 104?.) 

To these dircce additions ofeh(|mncous heat, Mr. H. adds the. 
augmentation derived, in summe^H^ggm.tlje apcpmulation of the 
natural temperature by the artificial co^itu^^pf. the city. 


Several causes may be supposed to contribute to this : the coun- 
try presents for the most part a plain siirface, which' radiates freely to 
the sky, — the city j in great part, a collectibn of vertical surfaces, 
which reflect on each other the heat they respectively acquire ; the 
counlr}^ is fr^ly swept by the, light wipds of sumeuerj^— -the city, from 
its construction, greatly impedes their , passage,, except at a certain, 
height above the buildings ; the country has an. ^most piqa^haustible 
stdte of moisture to supply its evaporation, — :ihat. of the cUy is very 
speedily exhausted, even after heavy rain." (VpJ. i^ p. 106.) 

J*rom these, apd ptber considerations, Mr. Howard' aeoma 
perfectly justified in copsidering the actual temperature of 
dor^ as asceruiined by,;the thermometer, to l^e considerably 
greater than the natural temperature of*the locality, had no«city 
existqd there. farther thinks tluit the relative propdr- 

tioBS y'bich ajijtpal . mppratures of London and thci 
diate vicini^^ the, different portions >of the 

diurnal period, ^ah^^ tlifferent seasong of the year, afford 

vefy 'satisfe'c^tOj-v\pyi(j[cg^^ artificial end accidental 

causes to w|jtfch ptii;ibutes ^thg superior temperature of the 
city^ are the jtriijc onps. V of the city temperature ia 

least in spring ana gt^eatest in winter; and seems to belong 
enf;irety' to me night which average three degrees and seven^ 
tenth^‘ warmer than the country, while the heat of the 
owing without doubt to the interception of a portion of tbo aOMr- 
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tby >A 4<KmstBnt of 'srnoke> falls, on a mean of yd 
ikkfat'Bi third of a degree short of that on the open {Aain;^ 
||P;^69.) Th€f following id the proportional superiority of the 
j^^don tempshiture in the twdlve aiflfereht months, beginning 
with January, viz. ^4^-, Vt^ •arr^uTV* ttt> iV> tV* wj ■jV? ■5ir> 

vV* ' 

* The bnly * remai^k we would tn^e on these ^statements of Mr. 
Howard is this, that although the ^ indications of the thermome- 
ter, even in tlie most favourable ^ position in London, may be 
iu^'as he describes, we are not < ^^ite sure that it follows, that 
the real ten^eratore of t,he atmosphere corresponds with these. 
By the artinclal and accidental sources of heat, already men- 
iloned, there can be no question that the whole structural mass 
bf London must be always of a temperature above the mean of 
the surrcntnding atmosphere ; and when we look to the laws 
which' regdlate the radiation of caloric, it must appear scarcely 
jpossfblc 80 to insulate a thermometer in the middle of the vast 
iketropolis^ as to remove it from th^j?j^.:ence of a temperature 
artificially raised, and projected ttliSugh the atmosphere (with- 
out heating ’ it) *from the builc^^, pavement, and even from the 
.ooflumns of smoke, and hegl^e^atr, that arise from the chimneys 
into the upper atiri6sphere!^ The consequence of this must be, 
wb think, that the temperature indicated by the thermometer in 
Lohdon will always greater than that of the mass of air 
in which the instrunteut is placed, and which supplies the respi- 
ration Of th^ who ‘jjje^ambulate the streets. 

This^eonjectute, whether true or false, wilhnot, in the slightest 
de^ee, ‘affect the 'facts*«tated by Mr. Howard respecting the real 
or of London, to the consideration of which 

we hdw'jifopeed. 

' tbmperature of London is 48^® of Fahrenheit, 

cnr'abptit ti^ degrees less than has usually been supposed. This 
ajttean t^hip^ature varies in diffbrent wars as much as 4t^ degrees, 
iimd the vih'ihtiohs, ' according to Mr. Howard, *are periraieal, 
and to recur in cycles of seventeen We cannot 

sp^de' for the detail of the circuinstanees ii^hich lead onr 
^thor to form ibis opinion. We extract from the summary of 
t$te Work an abridged enunciation df^the alleged fabt: 

consider H>ne of these cycles as commencing either with 
,,^^0 1800, and ending with 1806 or 1816. In either case, a year 

tenmerature begins the cycle, in which the cMM year falls 
ten years, and the r^armciit^t the end of seven years, 
the coldest, end thus alternately ; both toeetlier in- 
iAu^nqg^Ooraplete revolutioa of mean t^perature fWmi its ni^iest^tD 
(or from the lowea to the higher,) and 


* See Leglie on Climate : Supplement to l^cyclippmdia Britfuiniea. 
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again. The year 1816^ which was the coldest of »a cycle, appears 
^>have had parallels in 1799 and 1782; and there is every reason to 
conclude, from present appearcmces, that the warm, temperature of 
1806 will re-appear in 1823, which will probably be warmest, and 
1833 the coldest, upon the •whole year, of a cycle of seventeen, years, 
beginning with 1807.” jVol. ii. p. 289.) 

Why has not Mr. Howard 
with the view of ascertaining 
much longer series of years ? 

The greatest heat to which 
96®; the greatest cold is —5® 
meter is not less than* 100®. A temperature above 80® is almost 
always follow'ed, either in our own or the neighbouring districts^ 
by thunder storms, whijch, in their turn, are succeeded, ky ram 
and a reduction of heat. Owing to our insular situation, and 
other causes, even in the coldest season of the year, Uic me- 
dium of the twenty-four hours, upon a long average, docs iiotiall 
below the freezing pwiftt Continued frosty in winter, is there-, 
fore always an exceptior^ft^he general rule of the climate.” 
(p. 292.) The following is tli^^an temperature’ of the diiferent 
months, in whole mumbers, in th^iycinity of Loudon; Januai*y 
34?®, February 39®, March 41®, ApnP%6'?> .May 55®, June 58 , 
July 62®, August 61®, September 56®, 0otobe^5p®, Nove^iber 
40®, December 37°. — The mean annual r^ge is, 72®. The mean 
diurnal range, or difference .between the, day and night is 14®; 
and this varies in the different months as followj^ beginning with 
January, 8®, 10®, 12®, 15®, 17®, 18®, 17®, 17®, 16°, J3®, 10®, 8®. 

In estimating the mean height of the barometer, Mr. Howard 
takes the result of twenty years at Somerset House, viz. 29,823 
inches. The other results respecting the pressure of the atmos- 
here, which we are now briefly to enumerate, are derived from, 
is own ten years’ observation. The mean of the gi'catest elevations 
of the mercury in each month for the ten yearfi^..is 30*305 ; and 
of the greatest depressions*29’188. The mean of the maxima;^ 
each year is 30*555, and of thetminimaT 28*557* The, mean an- 
nual range is therefatc 1*998 inches. The extreme range in the 
ten years is 2*^9. The greatest elevation in the ten years ocr 
curred on 24th February, ^1808, viz. 30*71; and the , greatest 
depression on 29th January, 1814, viz. 28*^. The former con- 
dition took place during a moderate N. £• wind, and. the latter 
during strong southerly gales. ^ We conclude this brief notice # 
the atmospheric pressurevjjlh the following remarks on the indl* 
oaHonsqf ihe haromeler, which cannot fail to be valued bjf oveiy 
one who considers their truly practical origin. 

Thfd ^air* chanseahUf min, &c. at present 
tacbed to certain points of the acale, are misplaoed, as far ari 
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sxtended liis inquiries further, .baok, 
le applicability of ^his system. tp^^a 

[the climate of London is liab|e is 
tlms the full range of the thermo- 
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XifOndon, and other places near the sea-level. The tru.e mediuiH of 
devations and depressions for these, appears to be very near to 29*75 
inches. This part of the scale, therefore, and not 29*50, as at present, 
should be mark^ changeahlL Half an inch above it, or S0*25, may 
be designated, /afr; and the same distance below, or 29*25, stormy. 
Raip is most plentiful, and thunder most frequent, while the (|uick- 
silver fluctuates about the changeahleipoint^ or between that and the 
stormy one. In proportion as thej^quicksilver advances from the 
. changeable towards thej^zV point, thi. probability of fair weather in- 
creases : at or beyond that point, it extreme ; and it decreases as 
the quicksilver recedes again. In proportion as the quicksilver falls 
from the changeable towards the stormy point, the probability of a storm 
of wind increases : at or below that point it is extreme : and the rising 
again of the quicksilver is not to be regarded as indicative of more 
settled weather, until it has again passed the changeable point. Sud- 
den considerable changes, in either direction, are commonly followed 
by fair or foul weather equally transient ; while a steady rise from day 
to day, of a tenth or so in the 24 hours, or a prolonged fall in the 
same proportion, (either of them passing th^^'Aiangcable point,) may 
generally be trusted as prognostics of f^Stllinued rain or fair weather.^ 
(VoUii.p. 154.) 

Q/* the xvinds. ‘‘ 1 . A windfr^ra the North, or between that and 
Sa$t, prevails on an average^^*^ but of 365 days ; the greatest amount 
of its number being 96, the least 58. days. 2. A wind from East to 
South, 54 days, varying in different years from 72 to S4 days. 3, A 
wind from South to West, 104 days, varying from 123 to 78 days. 
4i A wind from West to North, 100 days, varying from 124 to 83 
days. 5. Variable winds obtain about 33 days, or the remainder of 
the year, their number being from 51 to 17 days.^* (Vol. ii. p, 157.) 

Dividing these into two great divisions towards the E. and 
W. we have 140 Easterly and 225 Westerly winds; and dividing 
them, in like manner, towards the N. and S. we Iiave 192 
Northeriy, and 173 Southerly winds. The prevailing winds in the 
different seasons (according to (he division of Mr. Howard) are 
the following : In the beginning and end of winter^ South and 
West ; in the middle, North. In springs North-east during the 
first two thirds; and Southerly during the remainder. In sum^ 
mer^ the predominating winds are those which range from the 
West to North, the latter point not being included. In autumn 
the winds from S. to W. prevail throughout the season. 

follow in order, in our author's treatise, the details re- 
>i^cting evaporation^ moisture as indicated by the hygrometer^ 
dew^ all of which we are co?istrained to pass over without 
i^ptice, in order to make rodflir^or the more interesting 
ibyj^rtant consideration of rain. To this part of his sub- 
ject HcAvard seems to have paid much attention, and the 
i^Uon oii'the causes of this precipitation is marked, at once, 

ingenuity and cautious reasoning. In proceeding to esti- 
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MkiJke the actual fall of rain, he is naturally led to the considera^ 
ktion of the lon^<>established fact, that i*ain->gtiages placed at dif^ 
ferent heights, in the same place, indicate a very different pro- 
portion of rain. With the view of detcrminfTfg the circum- 
stances in which this phenomenon occurred, and probably its 
causes, Mr. Howard instituted a set of experiments, continued 
through twenty successive dhys of wet wcatlier, w»ith guage& 
placed at different heights. iThese experiments^ which we have 
not room to give in detail, lid him to conclude that, when 
rain takes place with a turbf:! atmosphere, a considerable and 
variable proportion of the wiiter is actually separated from tli® 
vaporous medium, at a height not exceeding 50 feet, and that 
this portion consequently muU be deficient in the upper guage. 
But in showers from an elevated region, falling through an ^ir 
which is not itself undergoing decomposition, the products o.ught 
to be (as is the case in some instances) alike in both guages.” 
P. 181. And he states the additional portion of water thus 
formed near the siirfSfetan^^^fiicient to make the rain collected on 
the ground, to bear a proffe^fon to that colloct^^d at the height 
of 4'0 or 50 feet, of 37 to 287^^^ about o?je third more^ And 
this correction is assumed by Mr^Wq^ard in his estimation of 
the actual fall of rain at the surface^ from the admeasurements 
of guages placed on the top of buildings. This is a very im- 
porlant fact ; and not only is calculated to affect many of our 
reasonings in meteorology, but to be made subservient to the 
improvement of different processes in the arts, which we need 
not here advert to. 

The average annual amount of rain in London is somewhat 
more than 25 inches, and this quantity is distributed tliroughout 
the year in the following proportions: Jan. 1’95, Feb. 1'48, 
March 1*29, April 1*69, May 1*82, June 1*92, July 2*63, Atig. 
2*12, Sept. 1*92, Oct. 2*52, Nov. 2*99, Dec. 2*4‘2. — Tlie folio w- 
ing years have been the wettest of the ser ies (23 years), and in 
the order in which they are put dowp, viz. 1818, 1797, 1807, 
1802; and it further appears that “ the warm years were uni- 
formly dry, qjr beldw the average in rain, and the cold years 
uniformly wet, or above the average,” The proportion of rain 
by day sind night is very different, being no less thiui one-third 
more in the latter period, — a general Fact? which we have om*^ 
selves verified in a very different part of the kingdom, and whiGjh 
is, doubtless, a beneficent arrsingemcnt of that same Providence 
which has appointed thoiidi^ foi* labour and the night for repoa^ 
The greatest quantity of rain collected in one diurnal 
2*05 inches, on 26th June, 1816. The average number of 
on which any raih falls is 148,— an immense proportion,^ 
strikingly exhibiting the wetness of our insular climate* 
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bottijpdratiVe/hiiiriiflity'of atid Iw4- 

si^sf dilr'auth'oi* vii^ jildf^ouslv rotifers thte pbpular * adage df 
daysi^ mih' aft^r "St' SvHtiiiii,*^ ( 1 5th July,) and' cbmes to 
thb concludodTth^t although thb notion' will befoilnd falladoUs> 
tf^put tb the t^St OT expd-iehce at any one^sfxttipH ih our island; 
ybt that, ‘‘ iii A nlaj^ority of ouriSUtnmifrs, a 'sKbwcry period, 
which^ with "^ohie latitude aff to ffme and ' locat circumstances, 
tkiy be adlhiiited to constitute' dailr rdn for 4*0 Says, does come 
on about thVtltoe indicated tradition.’* The fact itself 
ik hcjjohntedTor b^ the pirOxiiOit^ of the summer solstice; as the 
sOcohd rainy period of theyseaVis'ftdcountedfor by the proximity 
of the wintei* solstice. . In respect of the influence of particular 
vHnds in causing fahi, Mr. Howard shows, by calculation, what 
i/^as before generally known by Common observation, that North- 
ekist winds are our dry- weather %vifids, and South-east our wet. 
"jfbe wkidk from West to North arc, also, more or less con- 
Itepted with our fair weather, while those bp^tween the South and 
West have no decided connexion w’ijt^srcltner wet or dry weather. 
These^emarksji be it recollccte^/Sre intended to apply only to 
Londqp and its vicinity, or, a^iost, to the central parts of the 
Mand ; the influence of tte Articular winds in the south-wTsteni 
extremity of Great Britain's very different. In proof of what 
we have just stated respecting the winds in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, we may observe,' from our author, that in the three dry 
years, 1807, 1808^ aiid 18l5, the proportion of North-easterly 
to South-easterly winds was nearly double, being 211 of the 
former, to 108 of the latter: while, in the wet years, 1810, 1812, 
1814, and 1816, the proportion of the former to the latter was 
only aS 323 to 269. In the wettest year of the series (1816) the 
South-easterly winds actually exceeded tliose from the North and 
£ak. 


There appears to be one univ^tsal cause of rain, viz. depres- 
sion of the tcmperatiife of the vapofur cotitained in 'the air. 
This depression may take place from many causes, and may, 
consequently, be more or less general, or partial only. The 
whole mass of the atmosphere, over any particulai* district, may 
liilve its temperature comparatively depressed by flowing in mass 
1 the soutliward, and thus leaving the influence of the sun 
ud it; or by being left to cool in its present, ppsition, when 
leaves one side of the equator for the Qther, as is the 
part of the globe iir autumn. In both these cases 
of rain will be* geflfet^l, and throughout the 
atmosphere tm the surface of the paiUlcular 
fim. trills fact .is well exemplified by 

iijf^ dite"'itoutht*^es?(ertt cbuntiesr,' dorini^'^thi pre- 
'1 6^ ihc A sqpond, and more patthU: 
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Gftulie of rain, when a single current of fifp^ a. * 

latitude flows into a northern one* In this case thm are, gepe« 
rally,* heavy showers felling from a great height. Tiyo* opposite 
currents from the North and South nlay directlj^-sfiee/, ; or th^ 
may rase each other,, in their respective progress, the colder 
running in laterally unfd.^r the warmer current, and causing, it tp 
flow over laterally in its turn#* In the forfeer case, there w^t 
probably be only rain of shoi% continuance, on^ of; the currents 
soon obtaining the mastery; m , the other case, “ tl^e country 
a considerable space, extending feom; about the^ Jiiie of 
junction far into the^southerly current, ibay be the . seat of ex- 
tensive and. continued rain.^ — ;Mr. Howard combats, We 
think, successfully, the opinion of Dr. Hutton rcspect^ing tlip 
causes of rain. The Doctor*s, theory may, no doubt, bo true ip 
certain cases, (as, for instance, in the one just mentioned,) But 
cannot apply as a general explanation of tly? phenomenon. Ja 
further explanation of the above statements, w.e shall conclude 
this part of our subj^JW^sjdA a few extracts, which oui: readers 
will find to be good illustmti^iis of the nature, qs well as of the 
importance, of the science. 

When. after a suffocating heat w%j rioisture, . and the gradcn^l ac- 
cumulation of thunder-clouds, followed by dilcharges of electricity, 
1 observe a kind of icicles falling , froin tb^ clouds, then large hail, 
and finally rain; and when after this I perceive a cold Westerly or 
Northerly wind prevail, I have a right to infer thajt the latter, aided 
by the electrical energies, has been acting as a cold body in mass^ in 
a sudden and decided manner, on the warm air ip which I was placed 
before the sjorm. Again, when after a cold dry North-east wind I 
behold the sky clouded, and feel the first drops of rain warm to the 
sense ; and, after a copious shower, perceive the air below changed 
to a state of comparative warmtii and softness, J may with equal 
reason conclude, that the Southerly wind has displaced the Northorly; 
manifesting itself first in the higher atmosphere, and losing. soUte of 
its water by refrigeration iiithe course of the change.” (Vul. ii.:p. 

In adverting to the ‘‘ apparent anomaly of a North*^est wind 
predominating in , our wettest season in summer, auda ,South- 
west daring the autumnal rains,” Mr. Howard observes': 

“ I conclude, from a careful review of the cases, that the foriiaer 
is not the carrier but the condenser of the vapour, which appears tPbe 
introduced, at . intervals only, from the South and South-east. ' Wbstts 
the surplus vaponr lias been disposed of in rain on these occashMili^ 
the North-west re^mes its •away, the' atmosphere rpeoven^ ito trai^ 
parency,-^* et chro ceilSSs silvas moveri,^ i(rjf#fp*a)'#*b^ 

usualW not long before the retunung clouds indic^tl^ 
ftroaeli^of.a new sujpply of va^oiir” <• ."idT 

« lU the decline of the year the ^rejlp wpe^ 
what diffei^nt way. The great body, of tpe |BLtino|ph^i;f,f^ 
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with some force from South-west to North-east, while 4the / 
is declining to the Southward., An air already turbid from begin*/ 
ijjpg precipitation, is further charged below by an excess of evapor- 
ation from the Station of nfuch watery surface over which it passes- 
Elvery calm interval then affords its shower, followed by wind and eva- 
poration again: and a succession of gales by* night, and cloudy days, 
characterise the approach to the hibernal season.” (Vol. ii. p. 211 .) 

.The next subject of inquiry enured upon by our author, viz- 
ijie influerice. of the moon on the of the weather, is certainly 
lie;,ipost original, and probably lie most important, of any in 
theise volumes; and, aftei^liaving gone so largely into the many 
other topics treated of, we I'cgret that our lihiits oblige us to dis- 
liiiss this \vifh a much briefer notice than either its importance 
demands, or our own wishes prompt. Thg influence of the moon 
on the weather has been the belief of all ages, and is at the pre- 
sent day practically acted on by the fanner and the sailor. The 
true nature of that mflucnce, however, has never, to our know- 
ledge, been so formally or complctelysijJ^?iltcd to the ordeal ot 
experiment and philosophical as by our author, in 

the volumes before us; certainl^jf has never been demonstrated 
with such clearness and nihjjp^ncss. — Of his observations and 
discoveries we now procdEc^o lay a spare outline before the 
reader; referring for further, information, on this and all the 
other topics touched ou by us, to tlie work itself. 

It appears that the influence exerted by the moon over the 
weather, is through the intermedium of tlie effect produced by 
her on the relative pressure of the atmosphere on the earth’s sur- 
face. This effect of our attendant planet is precisely similar, in 
operation and principle, to that exerted by her over the waters 
of the ocean in producing the tides. The atmospheric ocean, it 
appears, has its tides also, and is equal 1}^ subject to the varying 
attractions of the moon and siin, as modified by the relative posi- 
tion of these bodies to each other and ^o the earth. The eflcct 
of these attractions, liowevcr, on the atmosphere, are much less 
obvious and regular than on the waters of the ocean. The most 
striking feature of the common tides ^is the diurnal and re- 
jQux, which are scarce!)^ perceivable, or, at least, only in parti- 
oolar situations, in the aerial ocean. The absence of this pheno- 
m^Dii in the air, however, (even on the admission of the moon’s 
j^metion acting similarly on the atmosphere as on the ocean,) 
How«ard thinks may be partly ^xnlained by the difference of 
p^y^ical; constitution in the two fluids, %ajid by ;the great effects 

'« » it Is Jjl^^jirob.’ible (hat an interval of bix hours is not nearly suflicient for 
4fie full elTif^i^fWrarttfact ion, and still less for the suhsidenoe and condensation of 
its uhote depth to the degree required by the theory of such a 

■ (Sisris.) 
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i priMuced in the farmer by sudden changes of temperature, causing 
•currents. Besides, he says, a daily tide has been traced in very 
low latitudes, and he has himself met with strong indications of 
the same in higher latitudes. Be tliis as it mfSy^ ivc think no 
one who attentively peruses the work before us will entertain 
an}^ doubt that the mbon does exert an influence over the atmo-^ 
sphere by her attractive powen; and that, through this power, she 
possesses a secondaiy, yet very considerable influence over the 
character of the weather in general, on the earth’s surface. The 
varied effects thus produced 'fiay all be reduced to one primiipitl 
source, viz. the proai^clion of currents in the atmosphere, which,, 
througli means of the actual and relative qualities (physical an<£ 
chemical) of the air of which they are composed, give rise to the: 
various phenomena of wind, rain, heat, &c. in those portions of 
the earth’s surface immediately, or remotely, brought within the 
sphere of their operation. — In proof of the existence of such cur** 
rents it will be suffic^nt to show the variation of pressure caused: 
by the moon in iier phases; as currents obviously must 

follow' as a consequence of^£!li|^artial rarefactiqn of the atnio-^ 
spheric mass. It appears, thenT^gtn Mr, 1 loward’s observations,, 
that the moon’s influence on our afeposplierc is shown principally,, 
in two different affections of her varied relations to it, viz: 1. 
As regards her position in her orbit relatively with the sun and 
earth together : and 2. As regards her position relatively with 
the earth only; — the former referring to her different phases^ the 
second to her declinaiio/i. 

By comparing the results of the barometer at the different. 
phases^ for a period of ten years, Mr. Howard has found that 
the mercury ‘‘ suffers a depression of about a tenth of an inch^ 
by the influence of the new and full moon respectively; while^ 
at the first and third quarters, the moon’s influence is, in respect 
of position in her orbit, neutral, producing neither elevation nor 
depression in the barometer.” (P. 22(5. 

By comparing, in like manner, thp barometric indications 
during different periods of tlie moon’s declination^ Mr. How'atd 
ascertained that tHe quick.silver stands considerably abona the 
mean wdiilc the moon is south of the equator, and, in a like pro- 
portion, below it while sheds to the north of the equator. And 
on further examining the temperature^ wliuh^ rain, &c. in thedifr 
ferent periods answering to these varied affections of the moon’s, 
path, he ascertained, as might*, indeed, have been expected, that 
these suffered correspondiffg, Imt certainly less uniform, changes* 

Without entering into the minuter details of these changes, .we 
must content ourselves, at present, with a few observations 
the more general 'causes of these, and we shall, with tbis/fylefr^' 
for the most part make use of the words of Mr. liowaid* hlinsri& 




re^pectinsitbe^ofFeiet of the moon w her virious p&oses^^he 
that, witn re^rd ' to. there is a system of^ 
iMliiitiatis governed by her atlnractiofi,^ as a secondary causey sub-^ 
jhbt, of course/ tty the mo>re‘ powerful influence of the sun in his 
d^iination/* The precise eflbcts, however, on the temperature^ 
are less clearly ^hown’ than might be wished. He observes, that 
the elevations of the barometer mid thermometer, during the 
same periods, are found mostly in opposition to each other, but 
atlditit^in^Himuiittioyi. “ In theetrly cold periods of the year, 
the ‘fim* Weather of sunymer^ opposition will be found pre« 
donliilhiant; but In the dccUne^of the year, w.heil the atmosphere 
is losing both heat and water,'’ the reriations of the two iiistrti^ 
ments often correspond. 

The same dbServation as to want of distinctness of eflect in 
difibrent periods of the* moon’s age applies to the account 
given l 6 f the proportion of rain during the different phases. In 
years the effects appear very considerable, in others less so, 
and in 'some they seem reversed. In.^dgCh'^ral, however, it ap- 
pears to hold, that the 'tenupemto^^ increased and the rain 
diminished dtirirrg the pcridds-o^ew and full moon, and the tem- 
perature lessened and the ^inrocreased during the first and third 
4 ]uarters. These effects, as we have already remarked, are im- 
mediately produced by particular classes of winds respectively 
prevalent iti thewliffetent' phases of the moon; and a reference 
to the connekioh ‘Of the different winds with tain, noticed in a 
former pagd, Will explain this fact. “Not but that there are 
seasons (out author observes) when the predominant solar influ- 
ence is exerted to' a dfegree which renders these Lunar changes 
of small consequence t and when, in spite of the various aspects 
of our attendant planet, we are drenched with rain or parched 
with drought, for months together.” (P- 239 .) 

With respect to the different influence of the moon according 
to her particular dec'Zman'077, we have already noticed the effects 
produced on the mercury in the barometer. The following para- 
graph, which we select on account of its brevity, will give a slight 
view of tlic further effect of the moon’s declination on rain and 
timperatnre ; and also explain the author’s idea of the cause of 
these particular cff'ects. 


A general tendency in the Northern atmosphere to come over us 
to flow in mass towards th^ South), while the moon is far 
biO admitted as a cause wh3f the harameter at this time is 
ahbve' 'the iho temperature about o?%eIdw it, and the rams in 

As the moon comes North again, the air returning 
Ottdi^es incfea^eil temperature; it brings alsb^a great 
, hedf evolved during *the condensation' of 

’"^, 'mity ]wssib]y be' the means of the greater elevation of the mean 
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^iftusr, hoireveri be attributed, in'th»‘ca8e/to the actual timilhtkm rf 
more of the tropical air into theseflatitudes in a wet seaaoi^*’ (P-^ 268t) 
On -the whole it laay^be inferred that the winds in' a tepiperate 
latitude like our own, after escaping from the tropical vortexv becom 
subject, in winter more aspecially, to the moon ; and that, their tem- 
dency is to follow l^er path, or tJbe mpyeable point of greater rarefao^ 
tion which she marks but for them.'* (Vol. ii. p. 276 ) - / 

The above is a brief enumeration of the principal facts ohr 
served by Mr. Howard resnecting the moon's influence tbe 
alm^pbere. These, it may m thoughl^ by some, are neitlier so 
numerous nor so clear as could be wished. They are, neverthe^ 
less, highly interesting ; and if the amount of their value w|ia 
nothing more than that of furnishing an index and a stimulus to 
future inquirers, they must be considered as extremely important. 
So far from being disposed to comment on the paucity pf facts 
which he has been able clearly to demonstrate, we ought to be 
surprised rather, in very infancy of the study, thath^has 

succeeded in doing so mucf¥^J^^For^ as. he justly ^and judiciously 
observes, if the moon's attra^on be really the principal cause 
of those variations in the atmosp^i'e which be, traced to 

the influence of tlie superior planet,, fhc mode .of operation of 
this attraction may be very simple^ at the ^inc.timc that, consi- 
dering the complicated natureof tbelupa 4 : orlji^jfand the perpetual 
intcrierence of the sun’s varying power, it# manifestations in any 
given temperate climate may prove a very^diflicult subject to in- 
vestigate.” (P..271.) Near the conclusion of the volume, Mric 
Howard departs frpm his usual cautious tract pf the mere gene- 
ralization of facts, and, under the modest title of conjectures^ gives 
a beautiful and interesting view of what he conceives to be the 
general theory of the winds and weather over the whole globe. 
To this we must be contented with simply referring the reader; 
and shall only mention two of these whjch he himself seems td 
regard as entirely conjectural. The first of these is the possible^ 
case that the full mooni with a surface intensely heated by tbc 
sun, nuiyradi|ite a portion of beat to the colder parts of tbe eartb*s 
sur&ce towards the poles ; more especially when in her extrema 
North and South declinatipn; and, on the contrary, that the new 
moon, having become proportionally cold on the surface opposed 
to Its, may reccJtve by radiation from the earth, and more espe- 
cially from the trbpical reg.ion3, a compensating degree of heat, 
Tlie ^copd cpnjcc'iurpws, w^hether the fact, of that'pm^tion of 
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AlkriiSs to the. yeans 1 807, and ISIS, *jrl*i*^l* *** liad.bcea 
+ the truth or falsdiood of, this coijaecitinr, we iSIqk; might 
aji extension of Mr, Leslie’s most ln|;eu’ioo8 initrumcnts tfe Ptmotaulef; iCA 
jElhrioieopf^.^R"UT. ^ 
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llie moon’s disk not illumimted by the solar rays being sometkiies 
*irery distinctly visible to ns, and at other times not at all, when; 
precisely in the same position, (namely in the interval between the 
new moon and first quarter,) may not be explained by supposing 
the reflexion of light from our planet (whicn alone can account 
for the effect at all) being augmented, aft those particular times, 
by an extensive surface of snow tJw Northern American con^ 
Uneni ? 


Such is an imperfect outline of the valuable work of Mr. How- 
ard 5 in submitting which to our readers we feel satisfied in the 
conviction, that our labour in its construction will be nqjtlier 
altogether useless to them rior to ourselves. ' We have presented 
to them in detail a vast number of highly interesting and import- 
ant facts, some of which, we verily beliqyc, point to a new and 
most attractive field of philosophical inquiry, fruitful in discove- 
ries, and only awaiting the hand of cultivation. Many obvious 
remarks arise in our minds in contemplating the mass of informa- 
tion submitted to the reader ; — but, wju tifa^e consider the great 
general value of the work, we fegHSodisposition to point out 
trivial deficienefes, or dwell on igJniitc errors; and the conscious- 
ness of having enriched our fji^cs with more than a usual portion 
of valuable mailer, furnKhes us with a sufficient excuse for not 


enlarging further on its merits. 

Just as we were about to complete the above article for our 

f irinter, by a curious coincidence wc ha<l put into our hands the 
ittle work on the Climate of Penzance^ the title of which wc liave 
.placed at the head of our review, after that of Mr. Howard’s 
!lVeatise. As this publication of Dr. Forbes is strictly of that 
class which wc have coinincnded, viz. a faithful history of the 
weathet' of a particular district, deduced, by the simple process of 
generalization, from a long continued scries of observations ; and 
as it appears to us to be a simple and good model for the con- 
struction of such local histories, w’e shquTd have willingly devoted 
a few of our pages to a review of it, had we not alreiidy occupied 


so many with the same subject. We mlist, therefore, content 
ourselves, with noticing one or two particulars, wh^ch may give 
our readers some idea of the very peculiar climate of Penzance, 
and, at the same time, illustrate some of the general principles 
alluded to in tiic preceding article. 

VlPfom the situation of Penzance, within a few miles of the pro- 
montory denominated the Landes End^^ which is projected, as it 
|Were, into the Atlantic from the resu^^l* England, by the long 
narrow peninsula of Cornwall, great peculiarity of climate 
might bef expiated in this district, when compared with the inte- 
rim* and northern counties. It must possess all the habitudes of 
a wa)l ^l^land, in its own particular latitude and longitude; in 
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^ othfr words, it must exhibit nearly the same weather as is to be 
'found on the surface of the neighbouring ocean. 

The most striking feature of the climate of this district seems, 
accordingly, to be, the remarkable of Itsr temperature. 

With the view of placing this in as conspicuous a light as pos« 
sible, we shall here tftinscribe from the works of Mr. Howard 
and Dr. Forbes, first, the mean temperature of the twelve months 
at London and Penzance ; and, secondly, the extreme temperature 
of each month for the whole series of years (viz. ten for London, 
and fourteen for Penzance). .1 

I.L-MEAN TEMPEftATURE. 



Jan.l 

Feb. 

Mar. 

■» 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Jiil^l 

jAiig.j 

|S.-p. 

Oct.l 

|Nov. 

Uec. 

London ' 

.74 

39 ' 

41 

46 

55 

58 

69 





37 

Penzance 

41 

44 

44 

49 

56 


69 





43 


2.--l!»gX5EME TEMPERATURE.* 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api*.* 


June 

Jnly 

Aug. 

ifep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


(Max. 

56 

57 

73 

80 

8^ 

88 

96 

83 

85 

73 

69 

56 

London 

^Min. 

8 

11 

18 

28 

99 

S6^ 

39 

.37 

96 

94 

17 

14 


(Max. 

56 

58 

69 

68 

74 

78 

78 

78 


68 

69 

58 

Penzance 

^Miii. 

19 

96 

88 

39 
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It appears, in like manner, from documents contained in Dr. 
Forbes’s essay, that the temperature of Penzance retains the 
same proportional superiority in the colder months over all the 
places usually esteemed the mildest in our island ; for instance, 
the sea coast of Devonshire, the Isle of Wight, Clifton, &c.; a 
fact which well accounts for, and justifies, the resort of consump* 
tive invalids to the western extremity of Cornwall. 

In thirteen years the thermometer, at 7 a. m. at Penzance, has 
only been thirty-seven times below the* freezing point; conse*^ 
quentlyy)'05/ is stated t^ be of rare occuri^nce; and the exercise 
of skating entirely unknown among the young men of the place. 
The average ‘number of days in the year on which snow falls is 
very little more than two and a half; and out of the fourteen 
•years, four are recorded on which no snow fell. As the most 
unequivocal proofs of the peculiar mildness of the winters, Dr« 
Forbes, at the end of his paper, gives lists of the exotic and indi« 
genous plants growing in tile vicinity of Penzance; among which 

* As the minimum column for Penzance gives only the minimam at 7 a. 
vvill probably occasiosally happen that that stated is above the true minlnuai.aC 
some of the months. 










Htt JdAn^rve several which we have neveir-been accustomed to<jisee ' 
bayrond 'the walls of a grec3i>Jioase. ^ Two ciops of potatoes are' 
yatufy produced m tlie (qsen grounds. The range of the iaro- 
viuiteH os also.its mean.altltude* .at.{*enzance, is consideraUy less 
at London. 


Avr, XIi^^MMioirs from 1 754 to jl7S8. By James Earl Walde- 
graoe, K. G. one (J His, Majesty's Privy Cmincil in the Reign of 
George II. and Governor to the Prince of fValcs, afterwards 
George III. 4to. pp. 176. Murray. London, 1821. 

Tbk book now before us possesses intrinsic merits, which 
Tuig ht. have rendered its external decorations unnecessary. The 
ame is extremely neat ; it is even spirited and elegant; the topics 
which are brought forward are explained ^gficisely ; wc are never 
igncumb^rcd eithcf with words whid|)^«fif^t necessary for the de- 
vdopement of the ideas, or with^^deas which are not necessary to 
an accurate icomprehen^ion o|l the subject matter. Every page 
bears marks of t^c, of , good sound sense, matured by 
mutation, and traipcd sn .thc real business of life. There is 
po pmbition pf brill jsapey, or of wib or of any species of literary 
ornament. The author seems to have had no object beyond that 
of telling what he knew in simple language; apd if this simplicity 
is .sometimes combined with keen indirect sarcasm, the infusion 
seems to tsike place almost without his consciousness. 

Memoirs are a.class of productions, in which our language, at 
least whmi compared with the French, is not very rich. We 
have never been much disposed to envy our neighbours this spe- 
cies of wealth ; for their memoirs, in g^pifural, are little else than 
novels or duller gazettes. Even m the few works of this 
description, in which valuable information or skilful delineation 
of chmnoter is to be found, the grain is h>st amid the immensi^ 
of efa{^‘. Trifles and important transactions are detailed wim 
equal care. Whatever was an interesting subject of conversation 
«t the lime; the anecdotes for instance, of private scandal, or 
t^te. 'fninutise of a couft ceremonial, are deemed as worthy of the 
illation of posterity, as events on which great systems of politm 
memoirs now before us are free from all su^ 
j/ th^ relate 'exclusively tb^ublic men and public 
treat of the one or tbb other, only so far as they are 
entid^' l^lmving had an influence on the aominiatration: of the 
patioB^hdeoeerns, to the attentive-oonsideration of postefi^.. 
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Xhe author of this elegant .andf instructive book was born on 
the 14th of March^ 1714-h5. His family connexions were ori* 
ginaily^ Jacobite ; for his grandfather had married a. daughter of 
James 11. by the Duke of Marlborc^h’s sister^.ahd had fol- 
lowed his sovereign into exile. But his lather, havings renounced 
the Roman Catholic Religion, was employed and trusted by Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration, and was Ambassador suc- 
cessively to tne courts of Vienna and Paris ; he died in 1741^ 
The author of these memoirs, who then succeeded to the family 
estate and titles, did not possess the qualities which usually lead 
to promotion at a court. His person^ appearance was unpleas- 
ing, and he was at lio pains to supply, by the imperfect assist* 
ance of art, the want of those advantages which nature had refused 
him ; his slovenly habits were frequently a theme of good- 
natured ridicule to his contemporaries ; and ne was as defective in 
parliamentary talent as in exterior graces. Though intimatdjj 
connected with the great party leaders of the time, and con- 
versant with politici&.in {Fairs, he never attempted to distinguish 
himself as an orator or debat^r^Tlie great consideration, thcrefor^^ 
which he enjoyed, rested not upon any of the'cjualities which 
dazzle popular assemblies, flatter ^he passions of individuals, or 
fit the possessor for treading the nia^cs of secret intrigue : it 
was derived wholly from the general opinion that was enter- 
tained of the soundness of his understanding, the goodness of 
his temper, and the honourable and manly firmness of his whole 
character. It is no slight praise of George II. that he should 
have selected such a man as his confident and fi^iend. The par- 
tiality of that monarch promoted him, in 174^, to the dignity of 
a Lord of the Bed-chamber ; and at that time, we must recollect^ 
such offices were much more greedily sought after, and were sup- 
posed to confer much more honour, than at present. Upon me 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales, he was made master of the 
Stannaries, and about two years afterwards was appointed 
governor to the young heir apparent. .This was an office df 
unusual delicacy and difiiculty ; for the family of the Prince was 
agitated with ^cabals and intrigues, which had alreac^ subverted 
all the arrangements for his education and househo^ and had 
forced his former governeg:, the Earl of HarcoUrt, to resign. 
Lord Waldegrave was most unwilling to accept the charge^ 
but the king was so urgent, that, in spite of his reluctance, be 
was obliged to comply. Lprd Orford’s account of bis appoint- 
ment shows what opinion.. was (hen entertained of it, and of tba 
character of the man who was entrusted with so important a 
duty. 

After Jong waving it, Lord Waldegrave accepted it at the . earoMt 
request of the king. The Eavl was averse to it. He was a man of 
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pleasure, understood the court, was firm in the king’s favour, easy in 
nis circumstances, and at pnce undesirous of rising and afraid toTalL 
He said to a friend, ‘ if I dared, 1 would make this excuse to the king, 
— i-Sir, / am too ^oung to gofem^ and too old to be governed ; ’ but he 
was forced to suomit. A man of stricter honour and more reasonable 
sense could not have been selected for the employment." (Lord 
Orford's Memoirs y vol. i. p. 255.) * 

At first Lord Waldegravc seems to have been on good terms 
with the Princess of Wales and her son. But ere long her policy 
led her to engage in party contests which involved her in quarrels 
with the king; and as T.iord Waldfgrave enjoyed the confidence 
of his royal master, and was much attached to him in return, 
he soon Decame an object of dread and dislike to her. She took 
for a spy, to use Horace Walpole’s words, a man who would have 
disdained to employ one. Accordingly in 1756, Lord Walde- 
grave resigned, to make way for the rising star of Lord Bute. In 
the follovring year he seems to have withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from political dlFairs; and the reniajpder of his days were 
spent in -the. privacy of domestic lifc^iUHTe was suddenly cut off 
by the small pox in 1763. The,j<Memoirs which are now given 
to the world were composed Jin this period of retirement, and 
were evidently meant publication. Feelings of delicacy 
probably prevented them from being sent to the press during the 
late reign. 

The work professes to contain an account of our political 
contentions, of our party quarrels, and of all events of any 
consequence from the beginning of the year 1754, to the end of 
June 1757. It meddles, however, very slightly with foreign or 
military transactions. It notices the equipments of fleets, the 
conclusion of alliances, the results of campaigns, only cursorily: 
for it was plainly the writer’s purpose to confine his attention to 
what came within his own knowledge, and to refer to other 
transactions, only so far as some mention of them was necessary 
to explain his views of our internal* administration. The in- 
formation contained in this book is, therefore, not only im- 
portant in itself, but of a kind in which the common histories 
of the times are very meagre. If, for instance, «wc look into 
Smollet, we shall find who were ministers at any given date ; 
but we shall search in vain for an account of the causes which 
led to that strange ahd apparently unaccountable dismembering 
of parties, and temporary union of adverse leaders, which 
occurred more than once in thb interval between the death of 
Mr. Pelham, and tl;ie final coalition oWs^ewcaslle and Pitt. 

Tfaeee may be regarded as aiming at two objects : 

to pourtnmme characters of the principal poHtical leaders; and 
to expjUpp^^ causes of the changes that occurred in the British 
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minkitry during the period of which they treat. If we except 
a few sketches (some of them highly finished) by Lord Chester- 
field and Lord Orford, the characters of the distinguished, 
political actors towards the close of the reign of* George II. 
have been transmitted to us by men, who knew them only by 
their public proceeding, and who, having no private inter- 
course with them, could not paint from personal observation, 
but were obliged to draw their })ictures either from hearsay, or 
from the suggestions of their own imagination. It was not in 
their power to'be accurate; f^nd on such subjects the want of 
accurate knowledge is more than a merely negative disadvantage : 
for it gives scope for party passion and prejudice, even in the 
most honest hearts, to mingle unconsciously truth and false- 
hood together. We, tli-»rcfore, attach considerable value to that 
part of Lord Waldegrave’s work, which is occupied with de- 
lineating the characters of the most important personages 
among his contemporaries. The portraits' arc drawn with much 
sagacity and pcrietratui*-: and there is an air of truth and of 
individual expression in theiii^^ which carries couviction to the 
mind of the reader that they arc true likenesses. We have the 
more confidence in them as they arc entirely free from anti- 
theses and other artificial prettinesses. The author is wholly 
occupied with the persons whom he is describing, and never 
appears to be thinking of the rhetorical merit of his own com- 
position. In works of the highest reputation we often meet 
with delinesjlions of character, in which it is obvious that the 
writer has formed a theory concerning the views, feelings, and 
talents, of the individual whom he is pourtraying; and he 
gives us, of course, rather a developemcnt of this theory, than 
an account of what has been known and remarked of the man. 
The theory may be true : but whether true or not, we may be 
sure that it has biassed the writer, and that it has induced him 
to give undue weight to some circumstances, and to overlook 
others, according as they squared well or ill with his precon- 
ceived notions. That simplicity of thought and expression, 
therefore, and, that Absence of ambitious effort, which we find 
in Lord Waldegrave’s delineations of character, are something 
more than merely literary excellencies; they are grounds which 
entitle him to additional credit. * 

The Duke of Newcastle is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the whole history of British ministers. His 
ignorance, his confusion -of intellect, his notorious want of 
firmness and of veracity, would, one might have imagined, have 
excluded him from acting an important part in public affairs* 
Yet aided by his rink and fortune, and devoting every effort of 
his life to the formation of political connexions, he contrived 
VOL. XVn. NO. XXXIV. ^ 2 c 
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so to link himself with various subordinate factions, to attaosh to 
himself so numerous a'‘band of political followers, and to bring 
into dependence so many men greatly his superiors in talent, 
and many of them his equals in rank and fortune, that for more 
than twenty years he was by far the most considerable subject in 
the kingdom, and, to use Mr. Pitt’s depressive language, suc- 
ceeded ill an attempt which it was impossible to imagine that 
such a genius should conceive, an attempt to make fools of all 
mankind. Lord Waldcgrave has painted his Grace with great 
truth of expression. ^ 

The Duke of Newcastle is in his thirty-fifth j'ear of ministerial 
longevity ; has been much abused, much flattered, and still more 
ridiculed.” 

Ambition, fear, and jealousy, are his prevailing passions. 

In the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness, the slightest 
disappointment, or anj\imaginary evil, will, in a moment, make him 
miserable: his mind can never be compos^; Iiis spirits are always 
agitated. Yet this constant ferment, would wear out and 

destroy any other man, is perfectij^ ^recable to his constitution: he 
is at the very perfection of health, when his fever is at the greatest 
height. 

His character is full inconsistencies ; the man would be thought 
very singular who differed as much from the rest of the world as he 
differs from himself. 

If we consider how many years he has continued in the highest 
employments ; that lie has acted a very considerable part amongst the 
mo.st considerable persons of his own time; that, when his friends 
have been routed, he has still maintained his ground; that he has in- 
curred his Majesty’s displeasure on various occasions, but has always 
carried his point, and lias soon been restored both to favor and confi- 
dence ; it cannot be denied that he possesses some qualities of an able 
minister. Yet view him in a different light, and our veneration will be 
somewhat abated. Talk with him concerning public or private busi- 
ness, of a nice or delicate nature, he wjil be found confused, irreso- 
lute, continually rambling froiii the subject, contradicting himself 
almost every instant. 

“ Hear him speak in parliament, his mannen is ungraceful, his lan- 
guage barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the same time, he 
labours through all the confusion of a debate without the least distrust 
of his own abilities ; fights boldly in the dark ; never gives up the 
cause, nor is he ever at a loss cither for words or argument. 

** His professions and promises are not to be depended on, though, 
at the time they are made, he often'means to perform them ; but is un- 
willing to displease any man by a plain negative, and frequently does 
not recollect that he is under the same engagements to at least ten 
competitors. 

“ If he cannot be esteemed a steady friend*, he has never shewn 
himself ,%bitter enemy ; and his forgiveness of injuries proceeds as 
jnuchfrom good nature as it does from polk;\\ 
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** IVide IS not to be numbered amongst his faults ; on the contrary 
he deviates into the opposite extreme^ and courts popularity with such 
extravagant eagerness, that he frequently descends to an undistin* 
guishing and illiberal familiarity. • 

“ Neither can he be accused of avarice, or of rapaciousness ; for 
though he will give bribes, jie is above accepting them ; and instead of 
having enriched himself at the expence of his master, or of the 
public, he has greatly impaired a very considerable estate by elec- 
tioneering, and keeping up a good parliamentary interest, which is 
commonly, though perhaps improperly, called the service of the crown. 

His extraordinary care of hii health is a jest even amongst his 
flatterers. As to his jealous}'', it could not, be carried to a higher 
pitch, if every political friend was a favorite mistress. 

lie is in his sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth year, yet thirsts for power 
in a future reign with the greatest solicitude; and hereafter, should 
he live to see a Prince of Wales, of a year old, he will still look 
forward, not without expectation that in due course of time he maybe 
his minister also,*’ (1\ 1 L — 1 k) 

% 

We are accustomed to' complain of the corruption of our 
public institutions, and the tlegcneracy of public characters: 
yet is there any one who believes that such a man as this could, 
in' the present day, retain the reins of pawer long in his hands? 

The great Lord Chatham does not appear to §o much ad- 
vantage in these memoirs, as in other less autheniic works. 

Mr. Pitt has the finest genius, improved by study and all the 
ornamental part of classical learning. 

“ He came early into the House of Commons, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself; lost a cornctcy of horse, which was then his only 
subsistence ; and in less than twenty years has raised himself to be first 
minister, and the most powerful subject in this country. 

“ He has a peculiar clearness and facility of expression ; and has aft 
eye as significant as his words. He is not always a fair or conclusive 
reasorier, hut commands tlie passions with sovereign authority ; and to 
inflame or captivate a popular assembly is a consummate orator. He 
has courage of every sort, cool or impetuous, active or deliberate. 

** At present he is tlie guide and champion of the people } whether 
he will long contiliue their friend seems somewhat doubtful. But if wc 
may judge from his natural disposition, as it has hitherto shewn itself, 
his popularity and zeal for public liberty will have the same period : for 
he is imperious, violent, and implacable : impatientTeven of the slightest 
contradiction; and under the mask of patriotism, has the despotic 
spirit of a tyrant. » • 

However, though his political sins are black and dangerous, his 
private character is irreproachable; he is incapable of a treacherous 
or ungenerous action ; and in the common offices of life is justly 
esteemed a man of veracity and a man of honor. 

** He mixes little in, company, confining his society to a small 
* 2 c 2 
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juncto of his relations, with a few obsequious friends, who consult 
him as an oracle, admire Kis superior understandings and never presume 
to have an opinion of their own.” (P. 15, 16.) 

In a coilversation with the king, narrated in a subsequent 
page, Lord Waldcgrave adds, 

” That I was not ignorant that Pitt could be guilty of the worst of 
actions, whenever his ambition, his pride, or his resentment were to 
be gratified ; but that he could also be sensible of good treatment ; was 
bold and resolute, above doing things by halves ; and if he once en- 
gaged, would go farther than any ijian in this country. Nor would 
his former violence against Hanover be any kipd of obstacle, as he had 
given frequent proofs that he could change sides, whenever he found 
it necessary, and could deny his own words with an unembarrassed 
countenance.” (P. 131.) " 

‘‘ I do not mcan,^’ says our author, to misrepresent any 
man, but will make no professions of impartiality, because I take 
it for granted that it is not in my power to lyi quite unprejudiced.” 
If prejudice was likely to sway him upon any subject, it was 
where the late, Lord Chatham was ooncerned. lie was the object 
of extreme personal dislike to George II. and therefore could 
not be very acceptable^ lo that monarch’s friend and favourite : 
and he seems to have participated in the intrigues of Leicester 
House, which ^vcre intended to harass and mortify the king, 
and to compel his friends, and Lord Waldegrave among the 
rest, to resign the situations which they held about the person of 
the young prince. Yet we doubt whether Lord Waldcgrave has 
been led by his pre})ossessions to overcharge in any very consider- 
able degree the unfavourable traits in the character of the patriot 
and orator. Lord Chatham’s object was power : that power he 
meant, as all ministers in this country do, to use for the benefit 
of the nation ; but whatever barred or impeded his progress to 
office, was in his c^cs, inconsistent with patriotism and injurious 
to England’s best interests, while every thing was sanctified that 
favoured his elevation, or contributed to render it more per- 
manent. 

The odium which has been generally attached«to the name of 
Mr. Henry Fox, appears to have been carried greatly too far. 

** As to Fox, few men have been more unpopular ; yet when I have 
asked his bitterest enemies wliat crimes they could alledge against 
him, they always confined themselves to general accusation ; that he 
was avaricious, encouraged jobs, had pl ofiigate friends, and dangerous 
connections ; but never could produce a particular fact of any weight 
ot cohseq tj[aM |g | ^ 

or impetuosity of temper led him into two very 
capital ifi^l^es ; he wantonly offended the Chancellor by personal 
T^ficctibhs or ridicule in the affair of the Marriage Act : he also in- 
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crea.<;)d tbe number of his enemies by*disc(yvering an eagerness to be 
the minister, whilst Mr. Pelham was still alive: many of whose friends 
might possibly have attached themselves to him, if, instead of snatch- 
ing at the succession, he had coolly waited till it had been delivered 
into his hands. * 

“ He has great parliamentary knowledge, but is rather an able 
debater than a complete oTator; his best speeches arc neither long 
nor premeditated ; quick and concise replication is his peculiar excel- 
lence. 

In business he is clear and communicative; frank and agreeable 
in society; and though he can pay his court on particular occasions, 
he has too much pride to flatter in enemy,^ or even a friend, where 
it is not necessary. 

** Upon the whole, he has some faults, but more good qualities; is 
a man of sense and judgement, notwithstanding some indiscretion ; 
and, with small allowances Vor ambition, party, and politics, is a warm 
friend, a man of veracity, and a man of honour.” (P. 24, 25.) 

There is more bitterness and sarcasm in our author’s cha- 
racter of Ijord Bute* than appears in any other part of his 
work. It has the air of personal hostility. 

“ The Earl of Bute was, at that time, a favorite of little fame ; but 
hfis since merited a very uncommon reputation, and who is sup- 
posed to execute a most honorable office wii<h great ability. 

** He had been a lord of the bedchamber to the late prince ; has a 
good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the greatest importance. 

There is an extraordinary appearance of wisdom, both in his look 
and manner of speaking ; for whether the subject be serious or trifling, 
he is equally pompous, slow', and sententious. 

“ Not contented with being wise, be would be thought a po^iite 
scholar, and a man of great erudition: but has the misfortune never 
to succeed, except with those who are excecdiiig ignorant ; for his 
historical knowledge is chiefly taken from tragedies, wherein he is very 
deeply read ; and his classical learning extends no farther than a 
French translation. 

The late Prince of Wale^ who w'as not over-nice in the choice of 
ministers, used frequently to say that ButcT was a fine showy man, 
who would make an excellent ambassador in a* court where there was 
no business. >Such ms his Royal Highness’s opinion of the noble 
earl’s political dfliilities ; but the sagacity of tlic princess dowager lias 
discovered other accomplishments, of which the prince her husband 
may not perhaps have been thfe most competent judge.” (P. 37 — SU ) 

Instead of giving an elaborate description, Lord Waldcgrave 
sometimes sketches a character very happily in a few words. 
“Lord Hardwicke,” says he, was an excellent cliancellor, 
and might have been thought* a great man had he been less 
avaricious, less proud, less unlike a gentleman, and not so 

S eat a politician.”* Again, ‘‘ Sir George Lyttelton was an en*. 
usiast, both in religion and politics, absent in business, not 
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ready in a debate, and totally ignorant of the world : en the 
other hand his studied orations were excellent; he was a man 
of parts, a scholar, no indifferent writer, and by far the 
honestest man of the whole society.” {Pittas followers,) 

Wc regret that little is said of Lord Mansfield in these 
Memoirs. That great man, in the eye of cool reason, far 
superior to any of his contemporaries, was then on the point 
of withdrawing from the political tempests, of which he had 
so long been the ruler and the victim, to that supreme judicial 
dignity from which he dispensed a practical wisdom, the benefits 
of which will continue (o be felt fill the laws of England become 
a dead letter. When Lord Waldegrave has occasion to speak 
of him, it is in such terms as pre-eminent talents might expect 
from so sagacious an observer. 

Murray, the Attorney General, hail greatly the advantage over 
Pitt in point of argument; and, abuse only excepted, was not much 
his inferior in any part of oratory. He was the ablest man, as well 
as the ablest debater in the House of Commons. He was so 
greatly superior to the rest of his profession, that he stood without a 
rival, and his* merit and abilities must have insured his promotion, 
had he been known only in Westminster Hall and at the bar of the 
House of Lords.*’ • 

The second object of Lord Waldegrave in these Memoirs, 
was to explain the changes that took place in the British min- 
Jstry during the period in question. Mr. Pelham died in March 
1754-. By this event the Duke of Newcastle, who remained 
Prime Minister, was placed in great difficulties with respect to 
the management of the House of Commons. Fox and Pitt 
were botli in place, the former as Secretary at War, the latter as 
Paymaster : but they were allies of very dubious fidelity, and 
..without forming a declared opposition, let few opportunities 
escape of harassing a ministry, of which they regarded them- 
Gclves as appendages rather than members. The first determi- 
nation of the Duke was to secure a firm and effective friend, by 
placing Fox at the head of the treasury. Upon second thoughts 
his Grace was apprehensive that such a situation would give Fox 
too much power, and raise him from the rank of a dependant 
to that of an equal : the plan was,, therefore, changed, and it 
was fixed, that Fox should be Secretary of State. However, 
before the terms of the arrangement, which w'erc settled by the 
Marquis of Hartington, couldo bc^ carried into execution, the 
Duke’s political fickleness and jealousy had time to operate, and 
he resolved to recede from his engagements. But on what 
pretexL^gjuld he decline to fulfil conditions which had been so 
dellb^®™ agreed upon, and for which his faith was plighted, 
not to Pox merely, but also to the connexions of the Cavendish 
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familjr? The excuse was indeed ^ost characteristicai : he ad- 
mitted the agreement ; hut his late family afflictions for sooik had 
disordered his memory ^ and he had expressed his meaning in im^ 
proper' words. The result was the nomination of Sir Thomas 
Robinson to that office, which by the agreement had been allotted 
to Mr. Henry Fox. « 

The situation of >tbe ministry in the House of Commons was 
now more awkward than before ; for Pitt and Fox, though still 
in place, became more *open and alert in the irregular warfare 
which they carried on against the l^uke. Though they could 
not directly oppose measures vJhich they had themselves in their 
official capacity approved, they could t!ik*e such apart in questions 
where the government did not appear to be immediately con- 
cerned, as w'as extremely embarrassing to the premier, and they 
made no scruple of attacking the responsible ministers indivi- 
dually with the greatest boldness. Pitt lost no opportunity of 
assailing Murray ; and Fox’s department was to expose Sir 
Thomas Robinson, ?)r rather, as Waldcgravc expresses it, to 
assist him in turning himself into ridicule: for Sir Thomas, 
though a good Secretary of *State, and well verged in the busi- 
ness of his office, was so extremely* ridiculous when he played the 
orator, that those who loved and eslcemcd him most could not 
always preserve a decent composure of countenance.’’ This 
strange course of proceeding is a clear proof of the disorgani- 
zation of parties at the time, and indeed of the altnost total 
extinction of party spirit by the prevalence of personal cabals* 
Our notions of political subordination are at present much more 
rigid. We should be surprised to see two subalterns in office 
daily bait their superiors for the amusement of the public. 

The Duke well knew the inconveniences of his situation. 
Though he had in every division a great majority, yet many of 
his steadiest voters were laughers at least, if not encourngers, on 
the other side of the question ; the house was habituated to see 
those he trusted with command treuted^itli contempt ; liis ad- 
herents were taught to des))ibe their generals ; and he felt tliat the 
foundations of his#power were thus gradually undermined, and 
that he might at any moment be deserted by multitudes of his 
parliamentary forces. He saw the mischief, and was obliged to 
endure it; for his political jealousy w^ould not allow him to admit 
Pitt or Fox into a partnership of power, and to have driven them 
into open opposition, w^ould hi^^ve made matters still worse. 

Affairs continued in tins situation till the month of April 
1755. The King was on the point of setting out for Hanover, 
and as there were some apprehensions of an invasion, several of 
Newcastle’s most considerable supporters declared to him, that it 
was necessary that the Duke of Cumberland should be one of 
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the council of regency during his Majesty^s absence, 
representations, seconded by his own timidity, which would not 
allow him to face danger alone, prevailed with the minister; and 
at the same time to strengthen his authority in the House of 
Commons, which during his Majesty^s absence would be more 
precarious than ever, and partly, perhaps, to gratify his Royal 
Highness, he consented that Fox too sliould be admitted into 
the cabinet council, and that employments should be given to 
many of his friends. • 

But while the minister thus strengthened himself on one side, 
he iilcul i cd new dangers on the other. The Princess of Wales, 
with whom he had hitherto been on good ‘terms, and to whom 
he had shown himself on many occasions a very useful friend, 
was extremely jealous of the present influence as well as of the 
future designs of the Duke of Cumberfand, and entertained a 
rooted dislike botli of him and of Fox. The introduction of 
these two individuals into the council of regency, where the 
Duke, in the absence of his father, would fl om his rank possess 
an overbearing influence, was an offence not to be forgiven. She 
therefore estranged herself from thd minister, and, tlirongh tlie 
intervention of Lord Bute, formed connexions with Pitt. The 
substance of the treaty between the new allies was that Pitt 
and his friends should to their utmost support the Princess and 
her son; that they should oppose the Duke, and raise a clamour 
against him ; and, as to tlic King, they were to* submit to liis 
government, provided he would govern as they directed him.’* 
It ought not to be forgotten, that we have here ^the model of 
English patriots entering into factious engagements with that 
Princess of JVales and that Lord Bute^ whom he and his party 
within a few short years held up to public odium as the worst 
enemies of the nation. 

The Princess had soon a new motive to plunge deeper into 
factious intiigue. Tlie King had met at Hanover the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and was so 
charmed with her beauty and accomplishments, that he deter- 
mined, says Lord Waldcgravc, “ to make her his grandaughter, 
being too old to make her his wife. I remember nis telling me 
with great eagerness, that had he been only twenty years 
younger, she should^ never have been refused by a Prince of 
JValcs, but should at*once have been Queen of England.” The 
King’s intentions were soon kiio^n in England, and were ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the Princess. * Pains were therefore taken 
to inspire the Prince with an aveVsion to the match ; the object 
of th i^ oval choice was so represented, that his prepossession 
agaiudTher rose to invincible dislike ; and the suspicion occurred 
lo him that it was the King’s wish to sacrifice the happiness of 
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his. grandson to the interests of the Electorate of Hanover., 

From this time,” says Lord Waldegrave. ‘‘ all duty and obe- 
dience to the grandfather entirely ceased ; for though it would 
have been difficult to have persuaded the Prince to have done 
that which he thought wrong, he was ready to thinlv right what- 
evei* was prompted either by the mother or by her favourite.” 

The King, upon his return, soon learned the intrigues that bad 
been carried on at Leicester House during his absence, and the 
result was a mutual coolness between his Majesty on the one 
hand, and the Princess and her son upon the other, which waa 
never afterwards removed. Lord Waldcgrave’s remarks on the 
plan of conduct whidh the King followed in this conjuncture are 
as follow. They seem to be coloured with a little spleen. 

About three months^after his return to England, his Majesty sent 
for the Prince of Wales into his closet ; not to propose the match,^ 
knowing it would he tu little purpose, but to find out the extent of his 
poliiical knowledge, to sift him in relation to Hanover, and to caution 
him against evil counCcllors. The discourse was short, the substance 
kind and affectionate ; but the manner not quite gracious. 

The prince was riustered ftnd sulky; bowed, but'scarce made any 
answer: so the conference ended very liltle to the satisfaction of either 
•party. Here his Majesty was guilty of a v^ery capital mistake : instead 
of sending for the Prince, he should have sj)oke firmly to the mother: 
told her that as she governed her son, she should be answerable for 
his conduct : that he would overlook what was past, and treat her still 
like a friend, if she behaved in a proper manner; but, on the other 
hand, if either herself, her son, or any person influenced by them, 
should give any future disturbance, she must expect no quarter ; he 
might then have ended his admonition, by whispering a word in her 
car, wiiich would have made her tremble, in .*!pite of her spotless 
innocence.’* (P. 50, 51.) 

During tlie King’s absence, the near ai)proacli of war had 
become every day more evident; and the Duke of Newcastle^ 
conscious of the ricketty state of his administration, was eager to 
gain new allies from any quarter, prfJvidcd it could be done 
with little danger to his own exclusive suj^remacy. Negotiations 
had been opened with Pitt; but Pitt’s terms were too high: his sine 
qua lion was to be Secretary of State, and to have power to 
act in that office according to his owm views and maxims, fox 
was therefore treated with. His demand^ were not much lower 
than Pitt’s, but as he was less odious to the King and the Duke 
of Newcastle than Pitt, an agreement was concluded, and he was 
named Secretary of State. ^ One symptom of vigour displayed by 
the ministry in consequence of this accession of strength, was tlie 
dismission of Pitt ana his friends from all their employments* 
Lyttelton alone remained in office; and his refusal to resign waft 
resented by the whole cousinhoody (such is the appellation applied 
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W our author to Pitt’s adherents) with the greatest acrimcfiiy. 
But what the Duke gained by the accession of Fox was more 
than counterbalanced by a Joss which he sustained early in 1756. 
Murray, the Attorney-General, was the only person in the House 
of Commons, in whose abilities and fidelity he had full con* 
iidcnce. The dignity of Lord Chief Justice of England was 
now vacant, and this high judicial situation with a peerage w^as 
the object to which the labours of Murray^s life had been 
directed. Every effort was made to retain him in the House of 
Commons; to bribe him into compliance, splendid present 
employments, with reversions for his familj^ and a peerage for 
himself in futurity, were olfered to his acceptance and offered 
in vain. He declared that, if the ministers would not make him 
Lord Chief Justice, lie would no longer continue Attorney- 
General, and as to the House of Commons, he should leave 
them to fight their own battles. They were forced to yield, and 
lost their ablest advocate. ^ 

Early in 1756, the Prince and Princess of Wales had been very 
urgent with the, ministry that Lord flute might be jilaced at the 
head of the Prince’s establishment. The King and the Duke of 
Newcastle were both of them exceedingly adverse to the proposal. 
The partisans of Lcicester^Houso, however, persisted in pressing 
the matter; at the same time, the public discontent was ex- 
tremely high on account of the loss of Minorca and the failure 
of the military operations in North America. The Duke, there- 
fore, to diminish the number of his enemies, finally agreed to 
recommend to his Majesty that Bute should receive the desired 
promotion. Before this resolution w^as announced at Leicester 
House, a curious conversation on the same subject took place 
bctwx'cn the prince and Lord VV'aldegrave, the effect of which 
would be impaired by being given in any words except our au- 
thor’s oivn. 

“ One day after dinner, fiie Prince of Wales began the conversation 
by desiring I would take nothing amiss ; and thcMi proceeded, with 
much hesitation and confusion, that he certainly s^hould be exceeding 
glad to employ me hereafter, but that just at present lic^jad very par- 
ticular reasons against my continuing in his service; that it would be 
very improper for him to give me a negative ; hoped I would not lay 
him under such a difiicirlty ; and that he should esteem it a real obliga- 
tion,, if my resignation could have the appearance of being entirely my 
own act. ‘ • 

I answered, that far from taking any thing amiss, I returned his 
Royal Highness my humblest thanks for the very gracious manner in 
which he had expressed himself. That as to my quitting his service, 1 
had often proposed it to the King, who, though much averse to it, 
had at last given his consent. 
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That this had long been my olfject; for that several months ago, 
when his Royal Highness had thought pcoper to tell me that he ex« 
pected to have the nomination of the person who was to be at the 
head of the new establishment, it being necessary there should be a 
man in such a place, whom he could thoroughly confide in ; when he 
had added, that unless he was gratified in this particular, he should 
consider all those whef were placed about him as his enemies ; and 
when it was very apparent that I was not the person in whom his con- 
fidence was reposed* 1 should undoubtedly have resigned my employ- 
ment the next morning, if I had not been apprehensive that it might 
have produced an immediate rupture ; for 1 was determined, if there 
must be a quarrel between hin! and his ^grandfather, which I thought 
very probable, it shohld never be placed to my account. That 1 had 
persisted in doing all good offices, as long as they were practicable ; 
that when it was no longer in my power to do any real good, 1 still had 
endeavoured to do as little harm as possible ; and had made use of 
every opportunity to soften and alleviate w hatever had been amiss ; 
but, at the same time, the king having appointed me his Royal High- 
ness’s governor, I was accountable to his Mfijesty, and it w^as my duty 
to give information, as to some particulars, w hen he required it : or 
supposing it to have been ijjy intention to deceive the king, even in 
that case, it would have been absurd to have denied those things which 
, might be seen at every drawing-room, and were the subject of con- 
versation at every coffee-house. ♦ 

‘‘ Those who had persuaded his Royal Highness to speak to me in 
the manner I have mentioned, had forgot lo i’urnisli him with a proper 
reply : possibly they did not expect lliat J should have presumed to 
return so uncourtly an answ'er ; he w’as much embarrassed, said little, 
and went immediately to his mother, to give an account of what had 
passed. 

“ 111 about tw'o days, I w’as sent for by her Royal Highness, who 
begati by apologising for her son's behaviour: telling me, that I cer- 
tainly must have misunderstood him on several occasions, or that he 
had said more than he really intended : that he had a great regard for 
me, -did not like new faces, and was very desirous 1 should continue 
in his service : but that he jiad a very particular esteem for the Earl of 
Bute, and had set his heart on making hilTi Groom of tlie Stole ; that 
being Master of the Horse was equally honorable, and if 1 would 
accept that employaient every thing might be made easy, and the King 
and her son would both be satisfied. 

The Prince, who was present, assented to every thing she said, but 
entered no further into the •conversation. 

“ I returned their Royal Highnesses my htimblest thanks; assured 
them that whether I quitted, or whether I remained his Royal High- 
nesses servant, I should always Ife desirous of doing every thing which 
they should approve of, as far ai consistent with the superior duty 
I ow^ed to the King : and that nothing could give me more real satis- 
faction, than to see perfect harmony and union in the royal family. ^ » 

“ Many compliments passed between us, without the least in- 
sincerity on either side ; for we did not mean to deceive each other ; 
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but as we were soon to be dividedT for the rest of our lives, it seegied 
best to part with the appearance of good humor and civility. 

One of the compliments might, indeed, be somewhat equivocal : I 
told her Royal Highness that 1 had frequently taken the liberty of 
' speaking to the King concerning Lord Dute's promotion ; but had 
never obtained a serious answer; for that as often as I touched on the 
subject, he immediately laughed in my face.” " (P. TS — 77.) 

The King’s contempt and dislike of Lord Bute appears to have 
been extreme. He would not even admit him into the closet to 
receive in the customary manner the golden key, the badge of 
his office, but gave it to the Duke Af Grafton to slip into Bute’s 

pocket. 

The Duke of Newcastle, having gratified Leicester House in .the 
promotion of the Earl of Bute, flattered himself that, if he had not 
^cured new friends, he had at least gotten rid of some enemies. 
He was disappointed in his calculations. He had refused com- 
pliance so long, that his ultimate concession was looked upon as 
no favour; and, the Prince’s establishment not having been com- 
pleted at the tirne of Bute’s appointment, abundant pretences of 
complaint were 'found against the sefection of the individuals of 
whom it was made up. At the same time Fox, treated with ^ 
coldness by the king, and ‘with suspicion rather than cordiality 
by the premier, resolved no longer to expose himscH’, in the res- 
ponsible situation which he then filled, to the odium of the pro- 
ceedings, especially of the foreign proceedings, of a minister, wlio 
looked upon him in the light not so much of a friend or colleague, 
as of a secret enemy. He therefore resigned. His resignation 
was a thunderbolt to Newcastle. ** The whole system of the 
House of Commons was entirely subverted ; Fox, no longer a 
minister; Murray retiring to the House lif Peers; Pitt standing 
without a rival, no orator to oppose him who had the courage 
even to look him in the face.” His Grace, to repair the loss, had 
recourse to ncgociation in every quarter. Offers were made to 
Pitt, but Pitt would not ftsten to them: he liad infinite respect 
for his Grace in his private capacity, but he was himself a plain 
man unpractised in the policy of a court, antV musl^ never pre- 
sume to be the associate of so experienced a minister. The va- 
rious other ncgociations that were se|: on foot proved equally 
frui^ess: and the Duke unwillingly resigned an office which he 
coveted, but had not courage to hold. 

A new ministry was now formeck of, which Mr. Piit and Earl 
Temple were the leading members, ^but which did not promise to 
be of long duration. The King did not like either the principles or 
measures of Pitt and Temple. So little was he satisfied with 
Ae ki^guage put into his mouth at the opeflaing of the ses- 
iKm, that hearing of a printer who was to be punished for pub* 
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lishi«ig a spurious speech from the* throne, he expressed his hope 
that the man’s sentence would be mild , because he had read 
both, and so far as he could understand either of them, he liked the 
spurious speech better than the real dne. If he disapproved of . 
tneir publick conduct, he was still more dissatisfied with their 
characters and manneus as individuals. 

The King, who had a quick conception, and did not like to be 
kept long in suspence, expected that those who talked toMiim on busi- 
ness should use no superfluous arguments, but should come at once to 
the point : whilst Pitt and Lor^ Temple, who were orators even in 
familiar conversation, ^endeavoured to guide his Majesty’s passions, 
and to convince his judgment according to the rules of rhetorick.” 
(P. 90.) 

** Pitt, indeed, had not frequent occasions of giving offence, having 
been confined by the gout the greater part of the winter ; and when he 
had made his appearance he behaved with proper respect, so that the 
King, though he did not like his long speeches, always treated him like 
a gentleman. ' 

“ But to Lord Temple he had the strongest aversion, his'Lordship 
having a pert familiarity, whith is not always agreeftible to majesty : 
besides, in the affair of Admiral Byng, he had used some insolent ex- 
pressions which the King would never forg^ivc.” (P. 93, 94?.) 

His Majesty, therefore, adopted the resolution of dismissing 
his ministers, and communicated it in a private conversation to 
Lord Waldegrave. From what then passed, it is very clear that 
the King was swayed principally by strong personal dislike. 

“ He then expressed his dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple in very 
strong terms , the substance of which was, that the Secretary made 
him long speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but were 
greatly beyond his comprehension ; and that his letters were affected, 
forma], and pedantic. 

‘‘ That as to Temple, he was so disagreeable a fellow, there was no 
bearing him ; that when he attempted to argue, he was pert, and 
sometimes insolent ; that when he meant be civil, he was exceeding 
troublesome, and that in the business 6f diis office he was totally 
ignorant.” (P. 95.)^ 

Lord Wafdcgravc was at the same time charged with the task 
of commencing a ncgociation with the Duke of Newcastle, in 
order to fill tne places wliich were so soon to become vacant. 
The Duke had not yet recovered from tKe terror which had a 
short time before chased him from power, and could not muster 
up resolution to seize th^ reins of government that were now 
offered to his hand. Waveriftg between ambition and timidity, 
it was impossible to bring him to any fixed determination. 

“ He was subject,” says Lord Waldegrave, to such frequent 
^ changes, that 1 found it necessary to declare that he must employ a new 
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commissioner, unless he would assist my memory, and set dowi^ his 
proposals in writing ; being*vexed and asnamed that I could hardly say 
a word in his Grace’s name which 1 was not obliged to contradict the 
day following. , How'ever, if* my veracity was suspected, it was soon 
cleared ; for when he explained himself by letter or memorial, there 
was still the same inconsistency/' ^ 

While affairs were in this situation, Fox received the royal 
commands to form a plan of administration. The plan adopted 
was such as left it in the power of the Duke of Newcastle to be- 
come the head of it, and yet, did not make his co-operation in- 
dispensable. It failed in consequence of the refusal of tire in- 
dividuals of whom it, was to consist to aedept their respective 
offices. 

In the mean time the impatience of the King to get rid of his 
present servants increased every day ; and before any scheme of 
a new administration was settled, Earl Temple received the 
royal intimation that his services were no longer necessary. It 
was expected that on tliis occasion, Pitt wouFd have immediately 
resigned; but instead of saving his opponents any trouble, he 
was more assiduous than usual in Sis attendance at court, so 
that it was necessary to send him too a forma! dismission. Busy 
negociations to fill up the tiicant posts now commenced : but few 
were willing to engage in the management of public affairs at a 
time of some danger and great discontent, under an aged mo- 
narch whose favour was sure to excite the distrust of him, who, 
according to the usual course of nature, was within a few years to 
fill the throne. After disappointment in other quarters, re- 
course was again had to the Duke of Newcastle. His Grace ne- 
gotiated with Pitt and his adherents. Finding them too high in 
their demands, he at last formed a ministry from which they 
were excluded. When all seemed concluded, a letter from Lord 
Chesterfield, written at the suggestion of Leicester Ho.usc, 
brought back his former doubts: he again negotiated with Pitt, 
and came to a final agrc'femcnt with him : the King, however, 
would not give his consent to the terms of it, and the result was 
that Newcastle, in violation of his express promise, declined any 
concern in the adminstration. 

The King was now in greater difliculties than ever ; and he 
formally declared his».wish, which he* had before hinted, that 
Lord Waldegravc himself should be at the head of the adminis- 
tration which wasto*be formed. His Lordship refused earnestly 
and long, but was at last obliged to yield to his master’s urgent 
solicitations. Lords Granville and Wirichelsea, the Dukes of 
Bedford and Devonshire, and Mr. Fox, w’crc to be his principal 
associates. Many negotiations followed and various plans were 
arranged, the particulars of which are minutely described in these 
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Memoirs. Ultimately the whole scheme failed. Fox would not 
ent^' firmly and heartily into it ; and .the ground of his back- 
wardness was partly the King’s want of cordiality towards 
him, and, still more, the little encouuagement he received from 
those on whose assistance he depended in the House of Com- 
mons, and the little probability there was of commanding a ma- 
jority there sufficient for the management of public business. 
The Duke of 'Newcastle, too, was very active in preventing the 
multitude, who from long habit had come to look upon him as 
their political leader, from engaging in the new ministry. The 
King was therefore forced, though with infinite reluctance, to 
abandon his plan, and to surrender, jft d^cretion to Newcastle 
and Pitt. Lord Mansfield first, and aTOrwards Lord Hard- 
wickc, conducted the negotiations between these hostile, though 
now co-operating statesmen. Their sentiments were ill adapted 
for political association. The Duke hated the orator, and the 
orator despised the Duke ; but the one was deficient in political 
courage, and the other in parliamentary strength, and both co- 
veted power. Accordingly after much dissension a treaty was 
concluded between them, ?ind that administration was formed 
which lias so often been the theme of extravagant adulation. We 
^take leave of Lord Waldegravc with J^is account of the presen- 
tation of the new ministers at court. 

** On the (lay they were all to kiss hands, I went to Kensington, to 
entertain rnysclfwith the innocent, or, perhaps, ill-natured amuse- 
ment of (examining the ditferent countenances. 

“ The behaviour of Pitt and his party was decent and sensible; they 
had neither the insolence of men who had gained a victory, nor were 
they awkward and disconcerted, like those who come to a place where 
they know they are not welcome. 

but as to tlie Duke of Newcastle, and his friends the resigners, 
there was a mixture of fear and of shame in their countenances: they 
I objects of compassi^.” (P. 138.) 

Wc have seeii what ^verc the real piuscs that led to the es- 
tablishment of Pitt and his associates in ministerial power. They 
arc not of a very dignified order : the irresolution and timidity of 
some, the trcwchery of others, the interested ness of many, and 
especially their unwillingness to exclude themselves from the be- 
nign lays of the rising sun, by serving faithfully an aged mo- 
narch. Let us however turn to the page 6f vulgar history, and 
we shall find the scene wonderfully changed^ There, forsooth, 
wc behold Pitt soaring intoofffee on the wings of genius and vir- 
tue, borne up by the breath of disinterested patriotism, and of 
cntliusiastic popular favour. 

The whole natjon,” says Smollett, seemed to rise up as one man 
in the vindication of the fame of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Leggc : every mouth 
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was opened in their praise. The%hole kingdom caught fire at th^late 
changes ; nor could the power, the cunning, and the artifice of a faction 
long support it against the united voice of Great Britain which soon 
pierced the ears of the sovereign^ It was not possible to persuade the 
people, that salutary measures could be suggested or pursued except by 
the few, whose zeal for the honour of their country and steady adherence 
to an upright disinterested conduct, had secdred their confidence and 
claimed their veneration. A great number of addresses, dutifully and 
loyally expressed, solicited the King, ever ready to meet half way the 
wishes of his faithful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their 
former employments. Accordingly his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to redeliver the seals to Mr.^Pitt, &c. (Smollett^ b. iii. c. vii. s. S.) 

Surely it is not nUessary to say, which of the two writers is 
the more worthy of credit; he who recorded what he himself 
knew, and affairs in which he himself hjvd been an agent, or he 
who wrote upon the faith of popular rumour and prejudice. 
Many other examples might be quoted, in which the vague or 
incorrect ideas, derived from books in gepcral vogue, will be 
corrected by the perusal of these Memoirs. 

We arc aware that Lord Waldcgrave’s work is not fitted to 
allure the taste of the desultory reader. It presents few anec- 
dotes that can be related with effect in a sodal circle. It is 
occupied with plans rather than adventures, it will, however, 
be perused with satisfaction and advantage by those who study 
history, not as an accumulation of facts to be remembered, but 
as the means of leading the mind to reflect on the diversified 
combinations of human affairs. One very gratifying lesson we 
learn from it— that, comparing the present time with the past, 
national concerns are now guided much more according to ge- 
neral views, and are much less subject to the caprice and cabals 
of individuals than they seem to have been between sixty and 
seventy years ago. 

The letters of Mr. Henry Fox, in the Appendix, are interest- 
ing for the information ^ey contain, as well as for the traits of 
individual character whi^ they exhibit. 


Art. XII . — The Ce7\n, a Tragedy in 'five acts. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 104. C. and J. Ollier, 
London, 1821. • ^ 

The Cenci is the best, because it is by far the most intelligible, 
of Mr. Shelley’s works. It is probably indebted for this ad- 
vantage to the class of compositions to which k belongs. A tra- 
gedy must have a story, and cannot be conducted without men and 
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wom^n : so that its very nature imjtoses a check on the vagi^bond 
excursions of a writer, who imagines that be can iind the perfect 
tion of poetry in incoherent dreams or in the ravings of bedlam* 
In speaking of the Cenci, however, as a tragedy, we must add,, 
that we do so only out of courtesy and in imitation of the examplo^ 
of the author, whose right to call his work by what name he pleases- 
we shall never dispute. It has, in fact, nothing really dramatic- 
about it. It is a series of dialogues in verse ; and mere versified^ 
dialogue will never make a drama. A drama must, in the course- 
of a lew scenes, place before us such a succession of natural inci«- 
dents, as shall lew gradually to^the final catastrophe, ancTdevelope 
the characters and pa^ions of the individuals, for whom our inte-^ 
rest or our sympathy is to, be awakened: these incidents give 
occasion to the dialogue, which, in its turn, must help forward, 
the progression of events, lay open to us the souls of the agents^, 
move our feelings by the contemplation of their mental agitations,^ 
and sooth us with the charms of poetical beauty. It is from, 
the number and nature^f the ends which the poet has to accom-' 
plish, as compared with the means which he employs, lhat the 
glory and difficulty of the dramatic art arise. If *the only object, 
of a writer is to tell ja story, or to express a succession of various- 
feelings. e form of dialogue, far from adding to the arduousness, 
of the cask, is the easiest that can be adopted. It is a sort of drag 
net, which enables him to introduce and find a place for every, 
tiling that his wildest reveries suggest to him. 

The fable of the Cenci is taken &om an incident which occurred 
at Rome towards the end of the sixteenth century. An aged 
father committed the most unnaturalandhorribleof outragesonhis. 
daughter; his wife and daughter avenged the crime by procuring 
the assassination of the perpetrator, and became in their turns tha 
victims of public justice. The incident is still recollected, and oftea 
relatedjit Rome. H ence Mr. Shelley infers, ** that it is, iii fact, a 
tragedy which has already, received, from its capacity of awaken- 
ing and sustaining the sympathy of man, fipprobation and success.’^ 
It is remembered and related, because it is Atraordinary — because 
it is horrible— because it is, in truth, undramatic. A nn:irder,i, 
attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, is scarcely ever 
forgotten on the spot whey c it happened ; but it is not for that 
reason a fit subject for dramatic poetry. j.The catastrophe of 
Marrs’ family will be long recollected in London ; the assassina- 
tion of Fualdes will not sqon be forgotten in* Rhodes; yet who 
would ever dream of bringing either event upon the stage? In- 
jcestuous rape, murder, the rack, and the scaffold, are not the 
[proper materials of the tragic Muse : crimes and punishments aro 
not in themselves^ dramatic, though the conflict of passions 
^which they occasion, and from which they arise, often W Wk 
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The pollution of a daughtef by a father — the murder ,of a 
father by his wife and daughter, are events too disgusting to 
be moulded into any form capable even of awakening our 
interest. Mr. Shelley hiiOself seems to have been aware of this. 

The story of the Cenci,” says he, “ is indeed eminently fearful 
and monstrous; any thii^ like a dry exhibition of it on the stage 
would be insupportable. The person who would treat such a subject 
must increase the ideal, and diminish the actual, horror of the 
events, so that the pleasure which arises from the poetry, which 
exists in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes, may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplajtion of thfc moral deformity from which 
they spring.” Without presuming to comprehend these observ- 
ations completely (for we know not what poetry exists in rape and 
murder, or what pleasure is to be derivefl from it), we are sure, 
that whatever may be thought as to the possibility of overcoming 
by any management the inherent defects of the tale, Mr. Shelley, 
far from having even palliate its moral and its dramatic impro- 
prieties, has rendered the story infinitely more horrible and more 
disgusting than^ he found it, and hasj^ kept whatever in it is most 
revolting constantly before our eyes. A dialogue in which Cenci 
makes an open confession to a Cardinal of a supreme love of every 
thing bad merely for its dwn sake, and of living only to commit 
murder — a banquet given by him to the Roman nobility and 
dignitaries, to celebrate an event of which he has Just received the 
news, — the death of two of his sons — and declarations of gratuitous 
nncauijed hatred against all his relations, not excepting that daugh- 
ter whom he resolves to make the victim of his brut^i'l outrage for 
no other reason than because his imagination is unable to devise 
any more horrible crime, fill up the first two acts. • Cenci has 
accomplished the deed^of horror before the opening of the third 
act, in which the resolution to murder him is taken. In the fourth 
he again comes before us, expressing, ..passion, no desiw®, but 
pure abstract depravity and impiety. .The murder follows, with 
the immediate apprehension of the members of the family by the 
officers of justice. The last act is occupied with the judicial pro- 
ceedings at Rome. Cenci is never out of dur sight, and, from 
first to last, he is a mere personification of wickedness and insanity. 
His bosom is ruffled by no passion ; be is made up exclusively of 
inveterate hatred, directed not against some individuals, but a- 
gainst all mankind, and operating with a strength proportioned 
to the love which* each relations usually excites in other men. 
There is no mode of expressing^ depravity in words which Mr. 
Shelley has not ransacked his imagination to ascribe to this 
wretch. His depravity is not even that of human nature; for it \ 
is depravity without passion, without aim, without temptation : it | 
is depravity seeking gratification, first, in the perpetration of all/ 
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that most repulsive to human feelings, and next in making a 
display of its atrocity to the whole work!. The following dia- 
logue, for example, (and it is one of the gentler passages of the 
play) takes place in the presence of^ and is in part addressed to,, 
the Roman nobles and cardinals assembled at a banquet: — 

“ Cen. It is indfeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent, from a parent’s heart, 

Lifts from this earth to the great father of all 
A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep 
And when he rises up froyi dreaming it; 

One supplicatioq, one desire, one ji«pe. 

That he would grant a wish for his two sons, 

Even all that he demands in their regard — 

And suddenl}^ bc3mnd his dcitrcst hope, 

It is accomplished, no should then rejoice, 

And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast. 

And task their love to grace his merriment. 

Then honour mb Phus far — for I am he. 

Beatu. (to LucretiaJ Great God! How horrible h Some 
dreadful ill • • 

Must have befallen my brothers. 

Luck. Fear not, child. 

He speaks too frankly. 

Beatu. Ah! My blood runs cold. 

I fear that wicked laughter round his eye, 

Which wrinkles up the skin even to the hair. 

Cen. Here arc the letters brought from Salamanca ; 

Beatrice, read them to your mother. God, 

I thankjthee ! In one night didst thou perform. 

By w^ys inscrutable, the thing I sought. 

My disobedient and rebellious sons 

Are dead! — Why dead! — What means this change of cheer? 
You hear me not, I tell you the}^ are dead; 

*^tnd’they will nOUlTTIU feod or raiment more: 

The tapers tliat did light them the cl^rk way 
Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, will not 
Expect I should maintain them in their coffins. 

Bejoice^vith ide, my lWa>t'^wondrous glad. 

Beatr. (Lucretia Beatrice supports her.) 

It is not true ! — Dear pray look up. 

Had it been true, there is a God In Heaven, 

He would not live to boast of such a boon. 

Unnatural man, thou know’%t that it isTalset 

Cen. Ay, as the wortl of God ; whom here I call 
To witness that I speak the* sober ; 

And whose most favouring Providence was shewn 
Even in the planner of their deaths. For Jtocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others. 

When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy ; 

* 2 D 2 < 
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The rest escaped unhurt. * Cristofano 
Was stabbed in error by a jealous man^ 

Whilst she he loved was sleeping with his rival ; 

All in the self-same lk)ur of the same night ; 

'Which 'shews that Heaven has special care of me. 

I beg those friends who love me, that they mark 
The day a feast upon their calendars. * 

It was the twenty-seventh of December: 

Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath. 

{The assembly appears confused; several of the gueds rise,) 

1 . Guest. Oh, horrible ! 1 will depart. 

*2, Guest. And I., * 

3. Guest. No, stay 1 * 

1 do believe it is some jest ; though faith 
'Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

1 think his son has married the Infaii&, 

Or found a mine of gold in El dorado ; 

’Tis but to season some such news ; stay, stay ! 

I see ’tis only raillery by his smile. ^ • 

• Ckx. {filling a bowl of tvine, and lifting it up) 

Oh, thou bright wine, whose pusple splendour leaps 
And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 
Under the lamp-light, as my spirits do. 

To hear the death (ff my accursed sons ! 

Could 1 believe thou wert their mingled blood. 

Then would 1 taste thee like a sacrament, 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell ; 

Who, if a father’s curses, as men say. 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s soul^. 

And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 

Now triumphs in my triumph ! — But thou art V 
Superfluous; I have drunken deep of joy. 

And 1 will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea ! Bear the bowl around." (P. 13 — 16.) 

The first time he alludes to tRc' deccl, which constitutes the 
substance of the plot, ib in the following words addressed to ii 
cardinal : — 

“ I am what your theologians caK ^ 

Hardened ; which they must be in impudence, 

So to revile a man's peculiar taste. 

« % « • • * * * 

But that there y§l remains a deed to act 

Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 

DuUer than mine — Pd do— I knTrw not what!* — (P. 6, 7.) 

After the uhnalural outrage has been committed, he aims 
something still more extravagant in inquity : — 

Might I not drag her by the golden bail*? 

Stamp on her ? Keep her sleepless, till her brain 
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% Be overworn ? Tame her with chains and famine ? 

Less would suffice. Yet so to learn undone 
What I most seek! No^ *tis her stubborn mll^ 

Whichf by its oton consent^ shall stdop as /otc 
As that iiohich drags it (P. 56.) 

His wife tries to terrify him by pretending that his death has been 
announced by a supernatural voice ; his reply is in these words : 

■■ ■ Why — such things are— • 

No doubt divine revcalincs may be made. 

^Tis plain I have been favoured fropi above. 

For when I curled my sons, they flied. Aye — so 
As to the right or torowg, thaVs talk — repentance. 

Repentance is an easy moment’s work, 

And more depcndl on God than me. Well — well, 

I must give up the greater point, which was 
To poison and corrupt her soul.'* — (P. 57, 58.) 

Such blasphemous ravings cannot be poetr}^, for tney are nej-* 
tlier sense nor nature. Not such being as Cenci ever e>:istcd; 
none such could exist. The historical fact was in itself disgustingly 
shocking; and, iii Mr. Shelley’s hands, the fable becomes even 
more loathsome and less dramatic than the fact. It is true that 
there are tragedies of the highest order (tlic GBdipus Tyrannus for 
instance) where the catastrophe turns upon an event from which 
nature recoils; but the deed is done unwittingly; it is a misfoi- 
tune, not a crime ; it is kept back us much as possible fi om our 
view; the ho&es, and fears, and sufferings of the parties occupy our 
thoughts, aM all that is revolting to purity of mind is only slightly 
hinted at. /TIere the deed is done with premeditation ; it is done 
from a wanton Jove of producing misery; it is constantly obtruded 
.. u^)n us in its most distrusting aspect; the most hateful forms of 
vice suffering, involuntary pollution and followed 

by voluntary parricide, are the materials of this miscalled tra- 
gedy. They who can find dramatic poetr)fcin such representations 
of human life must excuse us for wondering of what materials 
their minds tire composed. Delineations lifee these are worse 
than unpoetical; they are unholy and immoral. But “ they are 
as lights,” if wc believe Mn Shelley, “ to make apparent some of 
the most dark and secret caverns of the huiftin heart.” No, no ; 
they teach nothing; and, if they did, know[ed^e must not be 
bought at too high a price.* TIfere is a knowledge which is death 
rfnd pollution. Is knowledge# any compensation for the injury 
Sustained by being made familiar with that which ought to be to 
I us all as if it were^not? If such feelings, such ideas, exist in the 
f world, (we cannot* believe they do, for the Cenci of the Roman 
^\^adition is very different from the Cenci of Mr. Shelley) let them 
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remain concealed. Om; corporeal frames moulder into dustrafter 
death: are putrefying bodies, therefore, to be exposed in the 
public ways, that, torsoolh, \vc may know wliat we are to be here- 
after? The* ties of father and daughter, of husband and wife, 
ought not to be profaned as they are in this poem. It is in vain 
to plead, that the delineations are meaift to excite our hatred; 
they ought not to be presented to the mind at all; still less, pressed 
upon it long and pcrseveringly. 

The technical structure of the piece is as foulty as its subject 
matter is blamcablc. The first tWQ acts serve only to explain the 
relative situation of the piutles, and do not in the least promote 
the action of the play; the fifth, containing the judicial proceed- 
ings at Home, is a mere excrescence. I’hc whole plot, therefore, 
is comprised in the incestuous outrage/ and in the subsequent 
assassination of the perpetrator; the Ibnncr enormity occurs in 
the interval between the second act and the third ; the latter in 
the femrtli act. Thus the play has, pniperly speaking, no plot 
except ill tlic third and 1‘ourth acts. But the incurable radical 
defects of the Original conception cA' this drama render a minute 
examination of its structure superfluous. 

The language is loose |ind disjointed; sometimes it is ambitiouRi 
of simplicity, and it then becomes bald, inelegant, and prosaic. 
Words sometimes occur to which our cars arc not accustomed ; 
thus an ‘‘ unappealable God” means a God from wliom there is 
no appeal, Wc have a great deal of conlhscd and not very intel- 
ligible imagery. A crag is “ huge as despair;” Ceiici 

Bears a gloom duller 

Than the earth’s shade or interlunar air \ 

And he describes his soul .as a scourge, which will not be de- 
manded of him till ihe lash be broken hi its Last cutd deetif^sf 
wovndi^' . - 

c 

My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it j 
Be it for its own punishment or theirs, ^ 

He will not ask it of me till the lash 
Be broken in its last and deepest wound ; 

Until its hate he all inflicted.” — (K 58.) 

We extract the following lines, because we have heard tliem 
much admired:* — * • 

If there sliould be 

No Gad, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 

The wide, grey, JampJess, deep, unpeopled ;world ! 

If all things then should be — my father’s spirit, 

His eye, his voice, his touch, surrounding me ; 
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^ The atmosphere and breath df my dead life ! 

If sometimes^ as a shape more like himself. 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 

And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down ! 

For was he not aK)ne omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present ? Even tho’ dead. 

Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin. 

Scorn, pain, despair (F. 99, 100.) 

We confess that to us this seems*irietaphysical jargon in sub* 
stance, dressed out in much flaunting halt-worn finery. 

The following is another of the admired passages in this tissue 
of versified dialogue 

“ Beatr. How comes this hair undone ? 

Its wandering s^ngs must be what blind me so, 

A nd yet I tied it fast. — O, horrible ! 

The pavement sinks uiKler my* feet ! The walk 
ISpin round ! I see a woman weeping there, 

And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the wwld reels — My God ! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood ! 

The sunshine on the floor is black ! The air 
Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits ! Pah ! I am choked ! There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
Abolt me — ’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 

I c.'vfnot pluck it from me, for it glues 
iV'^y fingers and my limbs to one another, 

• /Mnd cats into my sinews, and dissolves 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 
*-^ie suhlle,^j»*#.*.;jrrr»4^kimo5t spirit of life ! 

My God 1 I never knew what the mad felt 
Before; for 1 am mad beyond allTloybt! 7norc tv/ldly) 

No, I am dead ! These putrefying limbs ^ 

Sbut^rouiuFand sepulchre the panting soul, 

Which would burst forth into the wandering air! {a 
WJiat hideous thi)ught was that I had even now ? 

’Tis gone ; and yet its burthen remains Jiere 
O’er these dull eyes — upon this weary heart! 

O, world ! O, lile ! O, ! O, misery ! , 

Lucr. What ailslhec, my poor child ? Slic answers not ; 

Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause ; suffering has dried away 
The source from which it sprung. 

Bkatr! [ franiicly) Like parricide — 

Misery has killed its father : yet its father 
Never like min^.” — (P. 35, 36.) 
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We say nothing of the c6nceit of misery killing its /)wn 
father, because we wish *to direct our observations, not to the 
imperfections of particular passages, but to the general want of 
fidelity to nature which pervades the whole performance. In 
the crowd of images here put into the mouth of Beatrice, 
there is neither novelty, nor truth, nor poetical beauty. Misery 
like hers is too intensely occupied with its own pangs to dwell so 
much on extraneous ideas. It does not cause the pavement to 
sink, or the wall to spin round, or the sunshine to become black ; 
it does not stain the heaven with blood ; it does not change the 
qualities of the air, nor docs it clotlfc itself in a mist which glues 
“the limbs together, cats ihtb the sinews, and dissolves the flesh ; 
still less does it suppose itself dead. This is not the language 
<;itber of extreme misery or of incipient madness; it is the bom- 
bast of a declamation, straining to be energetic, and falling into 
extravagant and unnatural rant. 

“ Cen. Andrea ! Go call m 3 ' daiiglit#’!, <• 

And if she comes not, tell her that 1 come. 

What sufferings? 1 will drag lier^-step by step. 

Through infamies unheard of among men : 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon . 

Of public scorn, for tftts blazoned abroad. 

One among which shall be — What ? Canst thou guess ? 

She shall become (for wliat she most abhors 
Shall have a fascination to entrap 
Her loathing will} to her own conscious self 
All she appears to others ; and wlien dead, • 

As she sliall die unshrived and unforgivcii, 

A rebel to her father and her God, 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds ; 

Her name shall be the terror of the earth ; 

Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 
Plague-spotted with my curses. 

Body and soul a monstrous lump of rjuin. 

l^tcr Anurea. 

Andr. The lady Beatrice — 

Cen. Speak, pale slave 1 What 
Said she ? 

Andr. My Lord, ’twas what she looked she said: 

** Go tell my father that 1 see the gulph 

Of Hell between us two, which he may pass, 

1 will not.” • * ^ {Exit Andrea.) 

Cek. Go thou quick, Lucre^*a, 

Tell her to come ; yet let her understand 
Her Coming is consent ; and say, nrtoreover, 

That if she come not 1 will curse her. (Bxii Lucretia.) 

Ha! 

With what but with a father’s curse dot^ God 
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Panic-strike armed victory, anB make pale 
Cities in their prosperity ? The world’s Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child, 

Be he who asks even what men calUme. 

Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers 

Awe her before I speak ? For I on them 

Did imprecate quifck ruin, and it came.” (P. 59, 60.) 

This passage exemplifies the furious exaggeration of Mr. Shel- 
ley's caricatures, as well as of the strange mode in which^ through- 
out the whole play, religious thoughts and atrocious deeds are 
brought together. There is •something extremely shocking in 
finding the truths, the threats, and the precepts of religion in the 
mouth of a wretch, at the very moment that he is planning or 
perpetrating crimes at which nature shudders. In this intermix- 
ture of things, .sacred and impure, Mr. Shelley is not inconsistent 
if he believes that religion is in Protestant countries hypocrisy, 
and that it is in Uoman Catholic countries “ adoration, faith, 
submission, peiiitenceT^blind admiration; not a rule fpr moral 
conduct, and that it has po necessary connexion with any 
one virtue.’' — (Preface, p. 13.) Mr. Shelley is in an error: 
inen act wrongly in spite of religion; but it is because they have 
no stcatly belief of it, or because thei\* notions of it are erro- 
neous, or because its precepts do not occur to them at the moment 
sonic vicious passion prevails, A Christian murderer does not 
amuse his fancy with the precepts and denunciations of his faith 
at the very moment of })er|)ctrating the deed. 

The moraljcrrors of this book prevent us from quarrelling with 
its literary sips. 
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1. The Chronology of our Savioufs Life; or, a?i Inquinf into 

the true tlme^ of iae Jilrlhj Baptism, and Cnicfixioti oj Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 8vo. Baldwin and Co. 
London, 1S19. • 

2. JVatson Refuted : being an Answer to Vie Apology Jor the 
Bible, in a Series of Lettei's to the Bishop ^qf Lkmdaff. By 
Samuel Francis, M. D. 8Vo. Tileprinted by Carlile. London, 

3. Nciv Researches of Ancient History. By C. F. Volney* 
f Translated in Paris, under the superintendancq of the Author,. 

by Colonel Corbet. 2 vols. 8vo. Lewis. London, 1819. 
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4. The Books of Genesis knd Daniel defended against pouni 
Volney, Dr. Francis^ &c. By John Overton. 8vo. Simpkin 
and Marshall. London, 1820. 

It is only in reference to Scripture chronology that these 
books have any thing in common; except that two of them, 
written by avowed infidels, alike abound in scurrilit}', in pro- 
faneness, and in gratuitous assertions, the positiveness of which 
is usually proportioned to their falsehood. The other two pub- 
lications, though alike designed to elucidate and confirm the 
sacred Scriptures, have little iilf common but that becoming 
moderation by which they are both 'contrasted with the 
vehemence and virulence which characterize the effusions of 
infidelity. It is in this respect only, . that we can commend 
Mr. Overton's performance: in every ^other, he continually re- 
minds us of a citation sufficiently hackneyed— non tali auxilio, 
nec defensoribus istis, opus eget; for w’e confess that we had 
rather sec Christianity assailed by tweffty* such foes as Count 
Volney and I)r. Francis, than defended by one such advocate 
as Mr. Overton. He professes to believe the Apocrypha, the 
book of Enoch, the testament of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
gospel of Nicodemus, ^c. &c. as firml;^ as the Bible : and, 
indeed, if the latter warranted such extravagant hypotheses as 
he ascribes to it, it would be nearly as incredible as the writings 
to which he attributes equal authority. To pass from such 
books to Mr. Benson’s performance, has afforded us a sensible 
gratification ; and although this has doubtless been heightened 
by the contrast, we are confident that his Chrmology of our 
Saviour’s life” will amply recommend itself to evciy reader who 
is qualified to judge of the discussion. As it belong^ however, 
to the latest department of Scripture chronology, we must post- 
pone farther attention to it, till Li a rapid ;:ig;X^ rf me 

whole subject, referred, as we find occasiem, to leading parts of 
the other publications, finder the periods to which they relate. 

The book of Genesis seenjs to be peculiarly offensive to dis- 
believers of divine revelation, who usually bring, against it the 
most absurd and inconsistent charges. Tiiey object to it, as an 
invention of the Jews in order to .carry their own antiquity as 
high as the creafckm. When reminded, however, that the 
Israelites were no more connected with Adam, or even with 
Noah, than the olher nations of thq globe ; and that the Israel- 
ites always represented their ow;p nation to be bf inferior aiid- 
quity, not only to the Egyptians, Canaanites, and Philistine!^ 
but even to others who derived their origin, in common witl 
themselves, from Abraham, Lot, and Isaac*; the cavillers facl 
about, and assert Genesis to have been an Armenian or Chaldean 
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docupient, to which the Jews had* no claim; and that it was at 
a late period added to the catalogue of Writings falsely ascribed 
to Mqscs. The plain truth, so iiir as evidence of the existence 
of Hebrew writings can be traced, is,* that it was. always com- 
prised in what the Jews called the Law^ as distinguished from 
the Prophets (including the other historical, as well as the pro- 
})hctical books), and i'rom the Scriptures^ containing the wTitings 
of David and Solomon. Whether the distribution of the law 
into five parts, or books, was first made, by the Greek trans* 
lators, or at an earlier date, it is certain that Genesis has always 
been reckoned one of those bdoks. It .was, therefore, sanctioned 
by Moses : but we admit that its subjects, and its mode of con- 
struction, imply him rather to have been the compiler than the 
author^ of Genesis. It^cxhibits plain signs of comprising nu- 
merous distinct memorials; to many of which the original titles, 
Those arc the generations,” &c. remain prefixed : and the 
style usually chang(;s.^ith the title, especially in the appellation 
of God ; who in the iirst of these sections is called Klphim, in 
the next Jehovah Eiohim, j,in the third, only Jehovah, and in 
others, alternately, Eiohim or Jehovah. 

. All the sections of Genesis, excepting the first, and those 
whicli contain genealogies, have every internal mark of having 
been committed to writing by eye-witnesses of the facts that 
are recorded. Even the fell of man is described precisely 
as an eye-witness might report the facts, relating only what 
w^as seen or heard, vvitliout inference or remark. Neither do 
wc pcrccivefony sound reason to deny that it ^ould be recorded 
by the first flithcr of mankind ; who, in a life of more than nine 
centuries, y/f)ight surely devise means of expressing, cither by 
hieroglypjnical or arbitrary characters, ideas so simple as those 
..^wliich arif communicated to us of his history. Whether alpba- 
^SclYcal .^4itcrs ,l)cforc, or after the deluge, appears 

to us to be wb o l4y^ncertain. 

The history of Creiition, closing wTtl\, verse 3, of the second 
chapter of Genesis, must evidenitly have been either revealed or 
fabricated. ,Agairtst this portion of Scripture, therefore, the 
enemies of divine revelation especially direct their attacks ; and 
it is lo be lamented, that to these the oversights of its friends 
have afforded openings. Due attention to the precision of the 
original expressions would have guarded them. I’hc term 
rendered “ created” signifies tt) bring into first existence; that 
^hich is translated ^‘made,” signifies lo form, organize, arrange, 
/or finish, what had previously been created. So “ the hca- 
/ vens,” or celestial spheres, “ and the earth,” were, at the same 
time, produced from nothing, chap. i. verse 1. Mr. Overton 
^strangely imagines them to have been formed of something 
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■eternal, which he calls pure ether ; because (he says) of nothing, 
nothing is made; as* if God was nothing, or incapable of bring- 
ing anything into existence! Whatever was the first fgrm of 
umversal matter, it was created by God. Sir Isaac Newton 
supposed it, in the first instance, to have been formed into the 
various spheres of fixed stars and planets ; but the subsequent 
process seems rather to imply that atoms, dispersed over the 
extent of the universe, were attracted one to another at various 
centres of gravitation ; and cohered in bodies nearly spherical, 
of very unequal dimensions ; the smaller of which then gravitated 
toward the nearest of superior magnitude. 

Disbelievers of the BiUle do not foil to take notice of the 
plural name assigned to the Creator, and of his use of plural 
verbs and pronouns. Volney, who dqvotcd much of his first 
volume to cavils against the book of Genesis, inferred, from this 
supposed inconsistency with the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
that the compiler of the Pentateuch could, not be Moses. Tri- 
nitarian Christians can otherwise account for this phmnoincnon : 
but it behoves. Christian Unitarians^ (so called by themselves, in 
distinction from Jews. Mahometans, and Deists) to reflect whe- 
ther the charge of producing obstacles to a belief of the Scrip- 
tures, which they have fiften brought against Trinitarians, does 
not more justly devolve on themselves. Wc must leave them 
to answer Volney, vol. i. p. 179, in the best manner they can. 
We relinc|^uish to them also, in common with infidels, the trans- 
lation of Elohiin, when preceding a singular verb, by the English 
plural, Gods. The use of the title Goa, in English, agrees with 
that of Jehovah, not that of Elohim, in Hebrew. &hc latter is 
evidently a plural noun, but not the plural of God, XFhe Greelc 
translators. used Swj, because the language had no proper term 
for an eternal cause of all things. This is what wi mean by 
God, and it therefore can have pn The so4?»d vm-se 

of the Bible apprizes us, that the Spirit of Eloij’Kr.-43« distinction 
from Elohim) operated in' the process of creation. Those critics , 
who chose to translate the original term “ wind/’ instead of 
spirit, should explain to us how wind could 'precede the forma- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

As it was not till the fourth revolution of the eartli round 
its axis, that the 4ieavenly bodies were finally arranged, so 
as to regulate seasons, days, and years, (to which the centri- 
fugal movement, and obliquity in the ecliptics of the planets, 
were indis^nsable), they might, , till then, have been graduallV 
attracted toward the sun, and might have revolved round theiiV 
axes less rajpidly than afterwards. If the surface of the earth, | 
ins|^^d of whirling, as now, with a velocil}^ oT more than 1000 \ 
miles in an hour, turned round (like our moon) but once in th^ 
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course of a month, the formation of its atmosphere, the gradual 
separation of land and water, and the commencement and pro- 
gress of vegetation, promoted by the continued influence of light 
and heat, would be more easily comprehensible, than if all tnis 
process was accomplished in ninety-six hours, ^he extent, 
however, of the time that was occupied by the first four revolu- 
tions of the earth, is merely conjectural. The last two days of 
the creative process must, according to Scripture, have been each 
of twenty-four hours only. Mr. Overton assigns to each of the 
six days, alike, a duration of 1000 years;* and Mr. Volney sup- 
poses them to be allegorical oS the six months of summer, during 
which the earth is restored from it» ]^receding devastation by 
Winter. He has employed the 17th chapter ol his first part, on 
a comparison of this history with the traditions and astronomical 
computations of ancient' nations : but they bear no other resem- 
blance to it, than, that of absurd fabrications to simple truth, which 
they have variously distorted. 

The simplicity of *rf&Sure characterizes the antediluvian chro- 
nology of the Bible. The only symptom of contrivance* consists 
ill the precautions used to gdard against the coiTuption of these 
remote dates, the necessity for whi^ has since become sufficiently 
apparent. A revised edition of the Pe.9tateuch, which was used 
by the Babylonian colonists of Samaria, and the Greek version 
that was made by Jews in Egypt about a century later, both 
differ widely and systematicalTy from the Hebrew chronology 
of this period, but still more from each other. Assuming the 
three copies to be of equal authority, and preferring those dates 
in which awy two of them agree, all the Hebrew dates are con- 
firmed, excjept those of the patriarch Lamech’s life. In these 
last-mentioned dates, and in these alone, all the three copies 
differ from each other. The dissonance seems to have arisen 
ina^ertent errors of copyists, and we think the Greek date 
of Lamech’s^ajgg^sC’lhc of Noah, 188, preferable, on the 
whole, to 182, which is ’that of the Hebrew Bible. An inci- 
dental (and seemingly uncorrupted) dath of Josephus, concurs 
to estaulish this correction of the period preceding the flood, 
which he computes (Anliq. 1. 8, c. 3) at 1662 years. 

The Hebrews reckoneef^ by current, not complete, days and 
years, calling a week (like the French) eight days, and the same 
year the last of one king’s reign and the first of his successor’s. 
But the ages of the antedijuvian patriarchs art the births of their 
^eijt heirs, are otherwise confuted, evidently for the purpose 
y of adding these to the years wmich they survived, and annexing 
the total age of every patriarch. The date of Noah’s age, 500 
. years, related doubtless to the birth of Shem ; because it was in 
his line only, not in that of Ham, or that of Japhetb, that the 
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chronology was to be carried on. The deluge commenced in 
the 600th year of Noah’s life, and continued an entire year. 

Sbem was 100 years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after 
the flood:” that is (according to the Hebrew idiom) in the 
second year from the commencement of the flood, or within the 
next year after its termination. This consequently was the 601st 
year of Noah’s life, who, therefore, had completed his 600th 
year before the birth of Shein, and Shem his 100th year before 
that of Arphaxad. The genealogy thus appears to be extended 
by the same mode of computation beyond the flood, and should 
be dated accordingly till the birth of Abraham, when Terah 
was full 70 years of age. The date of Haran’s or Nahor’s birth 
would have been worse than none ; as it could have been of no 
use, and must have given occasion to perplexity : yet Archbishop 
Usher so interpreted that date; and imagined that Abraham 
was not born till his father was 130 years old; although the 
apostle Paul represents it as supernatur^.. /hat Abraham had a 
son at the age of 100 years. This innovation nevertheless has 
commonly been adopted b}»^ sub^^quent chronologcrs, solely 
because the martyr Stephen remarked that the call of Abraham 
succeeded the death of his father. The most natural inference 
was, that there must an error, cither in the date of Abra- 
ham’s birth, or in that of his father’s death, (which is 205 ;) 
as it is certain that Abraham migrated to Canaan in his own 
75th year. The Samaritan copy decides this doubt, having 
preserved the true date of Terah’s age, 145 years, at the time 
of his death. Its testimony is in this instance thd more valid, 
because the correction tends to diminish the interval between the 
deluge and the call of Abraham, in opposition to ttio.syste7natic 
discrepancies of the Samaritan post-diluvian chron^Jogy from 
the Hebrew. Both the Samaritan and the Septuaj^int make, 
that interval incomparably greatei; than tlt^ Hebre\hr-in '^n^ 
formity with the prejudices of those nationS’^V'Cth which the 
respective fabricators were chiefly connected : but after the flood 
they implicitly confirm the Hebrew^, as they had more palpably 
done in the dates preceding it. ' «« 

To. the antiquary, and to the glossologist, the origin of nations 
recorded in the tenth chapter of Genesis, is invaluable, in refer- 
ence to those countries with which the Hebrews retained intcr- 
coiipse. Volney prefers to call it a Chaldean document; but if 
such, it wipuld probably have rdlated to countries eastward, no 
less than to those that are westward, of the Tigris. M. VolneV 
had travelled in several of the latter countries, and well knew th^ 
many places, districts, and tribes, still bear the same names that 
had been applied to them by the Hebrews, who represented such * 
names as those of the first progenitors of the nations respec- 
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lively^ but, instead of frankly acknowledging this evidence of the 
authenticity of the Bible, he chose gratuitously to assume, that 
the original genealogies were fabricated from names which the 
countries had inexplicably obtained. ' Similar instances were 
certainly not uncommon in the darker ages of the Christian era, 
among semi-barbarous #iations ; but, like counterfeit coin, they 
rather imply than exclude an authentic pattern. They furnish^ 
therefore, no argument against the authenticity of this very an- 
cient document, for which we are indebted to the compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is supported by every historical evi- 
dence that can bear upon a subject of sijch remote antiquity. 

The family of Ham partly remained* near the centre of disper- 
sion, but far the greater part rapidly spread themselves abroad. 
His eldest son C^ush occupied Chuzistan ; and Havilah, son of 
Cush, the adjacent district between the rivers Eulmus, (the Gyndes 
or Gihon) and Pison, or the Choaspes. Ham’s other sons passed 
to the south-eastern of the Mediterranean, where Canaan 

remained. Phut enteml Africa at the isthmus, and gradually 
spreading over the northern ^districts, became progenitor of the 
Libyans, the Numidians, the Maurusians, and the Gsetulians, 
excepting those called Melano-Gaetuli, who descended from Cush. 
The family of the latter occupied the Arabiah coasts, and crossing 
the Red Sea into Africa, spread over its interior to its southern 
and western coasts. Part of them also, spreading eastward from 
the Euphrates, beyond the Persian Gulpli, contributed to the . 
mingled population of Hindoostan, where they were called Eastern 
Ethiopians. Ham, with his second son Mizraim, remained in 
Egypt, and founded the cities of Thebes, Theis, and Memphis, 
which shor^ became independent states; as did afterwards 
Assuan (or^lephantina) at the southern, and Zoan (or Tanis) 
at the northern extremity of Egypt. The dynasties that first ruled 
'^esc several petty mqijarchies have been preserved, and, by piling 
them one aboaftiflftrrther, the Egyptians exafted their claims to an- 
tiquity. Sir John Marsham (whom Volney incorrectly asserts to 
have left ancient chronology as he found it) in his Chronicus Canon 
(folio 1672), a<Jopted the only proper mode of adjusting the Egj^p- 
tian chronology, by disposing the earliest dynasties collaterally. 
He erred in the application of bis rule, a right use of which is still 
adequate to the developement of this interestiflg object. Thebes 
appears to have been founded about 217 years after the Deluge; 
a period which the Egyptianir assigned to the reigns of eight demi- 
gws and goddesses; perhaps ui reference to the persons that 
v/ere preserved in the ark. From that date, to the invasion of 
Egypt by Sennacherib, the interval corresponded with the So- 
thiacai cycle of 14'(?0 years; which alone the paradox wherel^ 
the priests of Thebes bdled the inquiries of Herodotus can 
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reasonably be understood t6 intimate. The intervening syn« 
cjbronisms of the Israelite and Egyptian histories admit also, on 
this principle, of a very satisfactory adjustment. 

The chronology of the* Hebrew Scriptures alone can suffice for 
the guidance of such researches. Volney, by rejecting its aid 
when most needful, was reduced to mcr^ conjecture, in which Jie 
indulged, 'to the wildest extravagance. Relinquishing all pretence 
to a chain of ancient chronology, he rested his belief of tne dura- 
tion of the world on constructions of the Zodiac that have been 
discovered in the remains of Egyptian temples; as if a sphere 
might not as easily have been ^aptcd to the computation of 
astronomical cycles, as to the time when it was made.^ A much 
better and greater man had led the way to such mistakes. Sir 
Isaac Newton, by assuming the date of the Argonautic voyage 
from a supposed construction of the 'sphere, aeranged neany 
every date of profane history, and involved that of Egypt 
especially in inextricable confusion. Other men, also of genuine 
science, (to which, however, Volney hadTfio pretension) have too 
often trusted tp dubious astronomical phaenomena, in preference 
to authentic dates, on which alone chronology necessarily depends. 

With the corrections that have before been established, the De- 
liime coincided with the year from the Creation 1662, and the call 
ofAbraham in his 75th year, being the 367th inclusive from the 
Deluge, with A. M. 2028. Nearly two centuries had probably 
then elapsed from the commencement of the dispersion of man- 
kind; and Nimrod, after establishing his sovereignty over the 
Chasdites (or Arphaxadites) at Babeh seems gra&ally to have 
extended it throughout their possessions in Mesopotamia ; as also 
to the Asshurites, or Assyrians, northward; to the' Aramites, or 
Syrians, westward ; and even to the more distant VCanaanites. 
Improbable as it may naturally be thought, that lo wide an 
empire should be established in |hnt early age, we tltat 
numerous petty monarchs of Canaan, wheh^tisgjtiam came to 
dwell among them, we^e tributary to Chedorlaonier, King of 
Elam; who reigned eastward of the Tigris, and to whom the 
Kings of Shinar (or Babel) and the adjacent countries were like- 
wise subordinate* Babylon, according to Berosus, had from the 
elective government ; and th/s ten kings whom lie prepos- 
tei^dy reports ter have reigned there the deluge, might in- 
tervene between Nimrod and Amraphel, who was a vassal of 
Cbedoi^l^uner. *To the last name^overeign the empire founded 
by appears at that time (o have devolved. Another pi\of 

of its early aggrandisement is, that all who occupied these coun- 
tries, .whether descendants of Ham, or of Shem, and whether of 
|||L;posterity of Aram, Ashur, or Arphnxad,*immemorially used 
"Elects, of a language which the family of the latter patriarch 
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seem to have formed. The ChaUee, the Syriac, the Hebrew, 
and tile Punic languages, were all radically the same, and must 
apparently have been forcibly imposed on nations that had no 
natural connexion with each other. Such a practice has been 
usual with conquerors, and a very remote instance *of it is re- 
corded by Moses of Chorene, The earlier it commenced, the 
more easily it might bfe carried into effect; as Nimrod might 

( )ursue and subjugate the emigrant tribes, while their several 
anguages were as yet very imperfectly formed. It is unlikely 
that he assumed authority over the efder’ branches of his Own , 
family, which remained near centre of dispersion ; and though 
both Cush and Havikh might assist in ^aying the foundation of 
his power, yet the body of his subjects being Arphaxadites, he 
would impose their language on all the rest whom he reduced to 
subjection. • 

It is only when predictivey that we consider chronology as 
matter of divine revelation; and in this light it both conhrms 
and illustrates dates dftt^werc recorded by writers contemmrary 
with the events. When the inspired writers of the New* Testa- 
ment refer to datjcs of the Old, it is as being adequate judges of 
its chronology that we cite their testimony ; not as imputing to 
Iitspi ration what they were competent otherwise to ascertain. In 
all these modes, the interval, from Abraliam’s call to the Exodus, 
is determined. The scries of particular dates extends no farther 
than the death of Joseph: but the total, 430 years, given Exodus 
xii, 40, 41, is explained by the apostle Paul (Gal. iii, 17) to 
comprise the whole period. Predictive chronology was usually 
adapted to be accurately understood only by its fulfilment; for 
nothing would commonly be more fatal to mankind than certainty 
about future events. The prediction given to Abraham (Gen. 
XV. 13 — 16) might have been interpreted as variously as the 
dates of th J Apocalypse ; but it was sufficiently explained by its 
completion. * * 

The IsrarfifesJthereforeJ left Egypt in the 430th year from the 
call of Abraham, or A. M. 2457- Thefdynasties of Africanus, 
adjusted by Eratostbenes’s authentic catalogue of Theban kings, 
and illubtrated by Josephus’s extracts from Mnnetho’s history,, 
indicate that year to have coincided with the death of Apaefanas, 
the third of the shepherd kfn'gs, under whose^tyranny the Egyp- 
tians endured almost as severe oppression as the Israelites are 
recorded to have undergone. Tl^e commencement of the pastoral 
dynasty, about a century earlier, is indicated by the accession of 
a new sovereign of Egypt, who* paid no regard to the memory, 
or the kindred, of Joseph. (Exod. i. 8.) Every circumstance 
renders it likely that the main body of these cruel invaders were . 
Amalekites: and incidental observations by Moses suggest pro- 
ve^. XVII. NO. XXXIY. 2 E ' ^ 



occasions of their irruption into Egypt at that crisis. The 
Cihnaaniles eastward Jordan had been recently expelled from 
tiieir possessions by the descendants of Lot; and those of Mount 
^irv by the Edomites. • It has always been usual for nomadic 
nations to Ibreak unawares into a neighbouring country^ rather 
than defend their own against a powerful people prepared and 
determined to invade them: and the Sterocious and predatory 
Amalekites, who nomadized on the border of Egypt, would 
readily take the lead in such an enterprise. Zoan, or Tanis^ 
{now San) had been founded in Lower Egypt nearly two cen- 
turies before, and was ruled by a native dynasty, usually surnamed 
Ramesses. Joseph was* promoted, and the Israelites invited into 
Egypt, by Thusimares-, the third of these kings. Concharis, the 
eighth king of Tanis, and Thamphthis (the Timaus of Josephus) 
>the seventeenth king of Memidiis, were both cut off by the pas- 
toral invaders; but they were repelled from the kingdom of Tneis 
by Sesochris, who retained from them also part of the Heptan*- 
omis, and bequeathed his dominions ter^Chencrcs about A. M. 
9^K)0. * These territories, however, together with that of Thebes, 
about thirty years later, devolved to Phiops, the fourth king of 
an Eebiopic, or Cushite dynasty, which, within the preceding 
century, had annexed tp their dominions in Nubia, the small 
E^ptian slate of Assuan. The whole of Upper Egypt thus 
nmted, became too powerful for the usurpers of Zoan, who were 
^dl^rived of Memphis, probably soon after the Exodus. By de- 
:^ees they were, reduced to the possession of the isthmus only, 
(Called by them Avaris) which they bad compelled the Israelites 
Id fortify. This they retained till about 2600 A. M. and then 
w^drew (by* capitulation) to Canaan, in number (including their 
families) 240,000. *' 

The Edomites continued the mode of government which had 
been introduced Hy their predecessors, the Horites ; brothers in 
reigning-family exercising jofnt dominith^L but alarmed by 
theapproam.of SO formidable a body as the Israen^, ^fter their 
departure from E^ypt, .the Edomites adopted an elective mo- 
]ifux:hy^, and prohibited that vast multitude from traversing 
Seir, 8lthou|ji b they granted them indispensable refresh^ 
The STpabites and Ammonites, though th^ had allowed 
~ to settle among them« were no less jealous of the 
The Amprite descendants of Canaan had recovered 
of Lot the couqjtiy immediate^ eastward of 
f .whjwk Israelites* were not autherisea to intertehe; 

tliw oidy way of passive to Canaan that remain^ 
~ '^4|^e*Am(»ite-hingtof He^bon.aoid Bashtm for(^ 
Jp^-|p(ogr«^ they; received a divine commission to 
Jidte peseeMmh'cr eomt^. Having done ao. 
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they entered Canaan^ in the fortieth*ycar from die Exodua^ A.M. 
^ 96 . 

The series of Hebrew dates was discontinued during the re- 
sidence of the Israelites in Egypt ; probably because, |hey com- 

E uted time, like the other inhabitants, by the yexirs of successive 
ings ; and it was not Resumed on their settlement in Canaan 
(unless dates have been omitted in transcribing) perhaps in 
consequence of their state of anarchy subsequent to the death 
Joshua. The deficiency, however, w^as supplied by a computation ; 
of Jephthah, whose political talents seem to have equalled hii^ 
military prowess. When negociating with the king of the Aiii«^ 
monites, who, eighteto years before, 'had conquered from the 
Israelites the country eastward of Jordan, and maintained 
his title to it as an ancient possession of his people, Jephthah 
replied, that the Israelites had taken it, not from but from 

the Canaanites, and demanded w^hy he had never advanced this 
claim during 300 yearj^that the Israelites liad quietly occupied 
the country. (Judges xi?26.) That interval, therefore, appears 
to have elapsed, fooin the enU'ance of Israel into Canaan to the 
Ammonite invasion. The whole period, from the 'Exodus to the 
r^gn of David, also, was computed by the apostle Paul, in his 
address to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidja. (Acts xiii. 18 — ^21.) 
He reckoned first, the 4*0 years encampments in the Desert, theii' 
a6o7it 4*50 years to the government of Samuel, and last, 4*0 to the 
end of Saul’s reign. Joy saying “ about the space of 450 yeai?s,’^ 
he intimated that he did not aim at critical accuracy, for whi(^ 
there was then no occasion. The successive dates from Jephthah 
to Samuel, added together, amount to 1.51; making, with SO0 
summed up by Jephthah, 451. This was sufficient for the apostle’s 
purpose, though Jephthah’s arguiiient required his computation 
to reach nodarther than the beginning of the Ammonite invgaion, 
not to that^of his own government. But each of these statements^ 


vi. 1. at only ^80 y^TUrs. The amount of St. Paul’s nuinbers^ at 
David’s accession, is 530 ; to which 40 years for DavidV rejign, 
and four of Solomon’s, remain to be added; making in 
Yet this appears to come somewhat short of Jephthan’s balcuia 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that the total, at 480, must be in- 
ccmect; and if so slight an alteration as the sttbsututti^ of 580 
sinnees to adjust the whole period, it may reasonably ba^ooxieluded 
that the first number, four, has oeen mistranscribed forffivoi 
other difficulty attaches to this extensive and ^itated 
except the singula length of 80 years, 
goternimnt^ even thowgh he acquired it by 

. 2x2 ■ ' ’ 
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date has been very commonly discredited; and if reduced to one 
%tal^ which is the utmost time assigned to any other judge of the 
Israelites, all the remaining dates become clear, and every event 
occupies it^.natural position. 

The foundation of the Temple, in the 580th year from the 
Exodus, coincides with A. M. 3036. Tracing back the terms of 
the reigns of kings, the governments of judges, and the oppressions 
of enemies, by current years, the first invasion, by Cushan Ilisha- 
thaim, occurred A. M. 2il54<4, in the 49th year from the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. Joshua’s death took place probably 
about the middle of that interval; and the rapid corruption 
of the people after his decease is awfully demonstrated by events, 
recorded in the last five chapters of Judges, while Phinehas, 

{ grandson of Aaron, was high-priest. The defeat of Chedor- 
aomer and his tributary kings, by the dauntless enterprise of 
Abraham, seems to have exempted Canaan for five centuries from 
annoyance by eastern sovereigns. The names of tw^o Assyrian 
dynasties^ which probably intervened, ftive been recorded, but 
nothing remarkable is reported of them. Bclus is said to have 
restored the splendour of Babylon^ and Ninus, his successor, to 
have transferred the government to Nineveh. Either of theni 
might be called by the Hebrews, King of Mesopotamia; and so 
far as the deranged and distorted chronology of Assyria admits 
of adjustment, the latter part of Ninus’s long reign may coincide 
with Cushan Rishathaim’s conquest of Canaan. Nothing con- 
cerning Ninus is more certain, than that he did for a time possess 
Palestine. Semiramis was a native of Ascalon, taken captive 
while ver}" young by a general officer of Ninus, w ho married her, 
but Was compelled to relinquish her to his royal master. Ninus 
left his vast dominions to Semiramis (who was but twenty years 
old at his decease) probably as guardian of their infante son. She 
retained the government above forty years, and rcsideli at Baby- 
lon, which she greatly^ embellished ; but, instesMLaLfevenging on 
her native country Othnfcrs expulsion of the Assyrian:^, she con- 
stantly directed hfer conquests eastward. Her son Ninyas, who 
succeeded her, preferred a pacific life; and TOost other kings of 
- dynasty, habituated to luxurious and effeminate seclusion, 
I, part in the subsequent revolutions of Canaan. 

"thniel’s government the history of Ruth refers. In the 
I ^nealogy annexed to it, several generations between 
^ejr/son, aChd Jesse, thefiith^r of David, have evidently 
dt' being doubtless well known, when this narrat^i^e 
;d the book of Judges, that Jesse was the lineal 
n]() , descendant of Obed. Between tlm births of 
$avjjd jour centuries and a 'half*intervened. The 
bntraction of this , period, therefore, if admitted. 
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couldtdo Jittle toward completing the pecjigree of David. It was 
probably in consequence of this known reduction^ that other parts 
of the genealogy of Christ, as inserted.in the gospel according 
to Matthew, were similarly abridged. • 

It is obvious that more iinplacame enmity subsisted between the 
Israelites and the Amalekites, than between them and any other 
Canaanite nation. If, as is most probable, the Amalckitcs were 
their chief persecutors in Egypt, this antipathy may be naturally 
accounted for. Their pursuers had just perished in the Red Sea> 
when the nomadic Amalekites crossed the extent of the Desert tp 
attack them on their i;outc to Horeb. .The return of twenty-four 
myriads of Amalekites from Egypt to Canaan, therefore, was 
ominous to the Israelites; and we find them, a few years after 
that event, attacked by .Labin, king of the northern Canaanites, 
with the tremendous force of 900 iron chariots. Sucli an army, 
within a century, or little more, since the devastation of Jabin’s 
capital and territoryl^^y^oshua, w^ould be difficult to explain, 
unless by the junction of the Amalekitc force from ’Egypt; 
and accordingly we find Deborah on this occasion extolling 
chiefly her triumph over Arnalek. (Judges v. 14.) In all the 
subsequent conflicts of the Israelites witn their hostile neigh- 
bours, also, wc find the Amalekites par1;aking. 

The Philistines had courted the alliance both of Abraham and 
Isaac, being like them foreigners in Canaan. Hostile to its 
natives, they do not seem to have impeded their extermination 
by the, Israelites : but when these had degraded themselves by 
their misconduct, the Philistines wished to share the spoil with 
others of their oppressors ; and at length they gained the ascend- 
ant more .completely and permanently than any other had 
done. They subjugated the Israelites about forty years after 
having cxj-)eHed the Phenicians from old Tyre ; and although, 
after an ecjual term of uninterrupted oppression, they were 
harassed ^jpnwdrity years by the persopal exploits of Sampapn, 
his countrymen remained in abject submission to them. Eli,- 
being of a different family from his predecessors, probably was 
appointed to* the ^igh-pricsthood by the Philistines; and 
when his sons attempted to throw off a yoke already 
for a century, it resulted in*his own and their destructiom i ! 

Egypt meanwhile had undergone important reverses. The 
prosperous reign of Phiops over the whole of tlyit country except 
tli^ Delta, according to the joint testimony of Eratosthenes and 
Manetho, was protracted ihroaghout a century, having hegi^i:^. 
in the sixth year of his age. He seems to have b(!«n the Osi- 
mandyas of Diodorus Siculus, and to have added much to; tho 
magnificence of Tftebes. His son and successor survived Wm 
^ut one year; and uvas succeeded by (the Egyptian) iNiitoiiris, 
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whos(? reign both at Theb^ and at Memphis is induljitably 
attested. Maeris, who*constructed near the latter city the lake 
that bore his name, was the twelfth in succession after her. 
The fourth from Mscris, *and last of the Theban kings^ is named 
by Eratosthenes^ Amuthaniseus; and as Diodorus apprizes us 
that iSesostris was the seventh (inclusive) from Mmris, the reign 
of that celebrated conqueror must have been the second after 
the close of Eratosthenes’s catalogue. 

In Josephus’s extracts from Manetho, the second reign before 
that of Sethos (or Sesostris) is that of Arniesses Miamun, of 
nearly equal length wUli that df Amuthantasus, with whom 
therefore he may reasonably be identified. He seems to have 
been the Egyptian Memnon^ and the first who ruled all Egypt, 
having acceded to the kingdom of Zq^n, which had continued 
till then to be an independent state, under the successors of 
Alisphragmuthosis and Tethmosis, who expelled the Amalekites 
from Egypt. Their names, and the of their respective 

reigns, •have been preserved by Josephus, as well as those of the 
pastoral usurpers who preceded them. The total, subjoined to 
that of the only pivcediiig dynasty in Zoan, as above adjusted to 
the Hebrew dates, differs from the sum of Eratosthenes’s cal- 
latcral reigns at ThebCs by only eleven years, which might 
inevitably occur in computing by current time. By assigning, 
therefore, the close of Miamun’s loign to A. M. 2891*, we 
entertain some confidence of approximating its true date suf- 
ficiently for every useful purpose. 

The possibility of satisfactoiily adjusting so remote a period 
of profiine chronology, may surprize all who have token only a 
general view of the subject; but it is to be considered that the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt possessed ample means for its 
investigation, ancithat thc'y left none unemployed. * Remanding 
from the Egyptian pi;iests a* statement of their ancient cllroiio- 
logy, tb^ were first presented with fifteen skCJrtoR dynasties of 
kings of Lower Egypt, down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
To these were prefixed a cynic cycle of J 5 heroes,* another 
dynasty of eight demi-gods, the reigns of twelwe Gods, each 
ooniputcd as a dynasty ; and that of the sun, comprising 30,000 
Thus a total w^as made up- of 30,525 years, closing at 
Atil^Alnder’s arrival in Egypt, whence they chose to reckon back 
this grand cycle^ which they used for reducing their years to 
tolar jime* * • v 

scheme not being satisfactory to the Ptolemies, Manetno, 
ohiof scribe of Thebes, was required to make a more detailed 

■■ ' ; 

^ Tb# Wfitkiiat of who^e being tbai of the first 15 kings in EratoBtliencsN 
ilM, their hardly questionable. 
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developement of tho sacerdotal antiquities. He therefore pro** 
ducect ail historical narrative in three divisions, in the course 
of which were introduced the names of many more kings than 
those comprised in the preceding chrcsiograpby, ai^ the extent 
of the reigns of many more than he pretended to name. Whe- 
ther he expressly piled ^all those heaps one above another, or left 
others to undertake this task (which Africanus long after per- 
formed), his purpose seems to have been that of exaggerating 
the antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy much more than the 
chronography had indicated; although the durations of supk 
reigns as evi clently refer to dynasties of the chronography, fall fkr 
short, according to Manetho, of the tofal years which it assigned 
to those dynasties. He followed its example in adhering to the 
chronology of Lower Egypt, leaving that of Thebes in its pris- 
tine sacred obscurity. 

This also, therefore, disappointed the Greek sovereigns, or 

{ iHhaps some of their more learned countrymen whom they 
iberally patronized.*^ Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexandria, the 
principal geographer and chronologer of his age, was conse- 
quently employed to supply the deficiency, fie accordingly 
procured the names and reigns of 38 kings who reigned at 
Thebes before all Egypt was united intp one monarchy ; as from 
that date the former collections sufficed. Syncellus, who has 
preserved this catalogue without making use of it, omitted an 
appendix to it that probably contained the names by which all 
the succeeding kings, till Alexander, were called by the Theban 
priests. If the dates were as correct as those of the remoter 
period, they would have saved much trouble, and have prevented 
much confusion. 

What then can be thought of a writer’s qualifications for the 
discussion gf ancient chronology, who asserts of Eratostheneses 
list, •that it is unimportant,^ because it merely gives a barn^n 
nomenclatqj-e of unknowp princes, and •instead of eighty nine 
mentionfflTby Apollodorus, who copied Eratosthenes, SynceUlts 
has preserved only thirty?’’ Yet tins is Volney’s language, 
vol. ii. p. sy • He does not seem even to have known the 
itumber of Theban kings ; for he calls them but thirty^ instead 
of thirty-eight ! Every tlyng is unimportant to persoi^ vrho do 
not know how to use it ; an'd hence the Bible itself was tb6U^t 
useless by Volney, Is well as this series of*retnote dates, though 
the moist valuable that is q^tant. * 

The date here assigned to the close of Eratosthenes*s catalogue 
is decisive of the long disput^ and grossly dislocated epomof 
Sesostris. His father, Ainenophis, succeeded Miamtm es 
of all Egypt, and survived Ins accession twenty ; 
of that term was spent under the privation 
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fram^ so cKtcnsive a territory; The Philistines conquered the 
Israelites during Miamon’s reign ; but the remaining Canaanite 
nations might longer resist their dominion. The final success of 
the Philistines probably *gave occasion to another irruption of 
these formidable hordes on Egypt; and Amenophis is said, from 
a superstitious motive, to have fled for t^efuge to Nubia, in the 
seventh year of his reign, without even offering battle' to these 
ruthless invaders. He took with him Sesostris, who was then only 
five years ;old ; but, on reaching his eighteenth year, the young 
|>rince disdained longer to brook such degradation. He is re- 
ported to have acquired (perhaps *by marriage) the dominion of 
Nubia(usually called Ethiopia); and conducting into Egypt a very 
numerous army of both nations, he rapidly expelled the invaders, 
and pursued them to Canaan. The Philistines, originall}^ Egyp- 
tians, and at first under monarchical government, had formed, 
when they extended their dominion along the coast, a federative 
union of five aristocratical states. The ass^bled rulers of thUc,. 
for the greater part, were at once cut dff oy the last desperate 
exertion of Sampson, a few years ^efore Sesostris’s expedition. 
It is testified t&at their survivors submitted without resistance, 
and that the young conqueror advanced along the coasts of tlip 
Mediterranean and ^gean seas,xrosscd the Pleilespont, returned 
tiy Caucasus, settled part of his followers in Colchis, penetrated 
into Assyria, and at the end of nine years returned to Egypt ; 
where, during half a century, he more wisely devoted his attention 
to tlie benefit of that country, relinquishing all his foreign 
acouisitions. 

The charge* advanced by Volney against Christian chrono- 
logers, of warping profane history in favour of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, derives its strongest colour from the irrcconcileable 
and preposterous dates which they have assigned to the epoch 
of Sesostris. Usher confounded it with the Exodus, the uiost 
absurd of all imaginalfie conjunctures. Marsbam lyid Newton, 
on tile contrary, idemififed Sesostris with Shishak,'^Vhercby 
they involved collateral profane chronology in utter confusion. 

^ These opposite errors arose nevertheless front the ^mc palpable 
prepossession, that if the subjugation of Canaan by Sesostris had 
2|t^^jened between 'Stliese extremes, it, must have been mentioned 
in ;|pS;Biblp ; but the brief records of the Isi'aclites usually omit 
all. siicb events, of wiiatevcr general interplt, as did not mate- 
irially affect their 5wn national condition ; and at the crisis 
w|ii^ most authentic period^ of ancient Egyptian chrono- 
expedition of Sesostris, it was unlikely to cause 
luiy;^^^|jj|P^^,ange in their state. They had long been subject 
ipsiihes, before he acquired (without opposition) the 
ifovisreighty of Canaan; and they remained so, long * 
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afterwards. He pursued his rapid fnarcli along the coast, without 
troubling Eli in the exercise of his pontificate at Shiloh ; and he 
does not appear to have returned by the way of Palestine, or 
ever to have visited it again. Volney^is remarkably indecisive 
on this important epoch. He wished (notwithstanding the 
obvious incompatibility^of the events) to synchronise the Exodus 
with the final expulsion of the Canaanites from Egypt by Se- 
sostris, and to reduce the former epoch 1‘rom the sixteenth to the 
fourteenth century before Christ. His treatment of this period 
is as disgracci'ul to his science in chronology as to his integrity 
in regard to sacred history.* In contradiction, indeed, ot all 
historical testimony, Vhethcr sacred 'or profane, he diqwishes 
(at his highest computation) the narrow and erroneous totarof the 
interval between the Exodus and the Temple ; yet afterwards^ 
to reduce this still lower, he contradicts likewise his own pre- 
vious computation. He accounts it, vol. i. p. 46, to be 445 
-years; and vol. ii. d% 304, to be only 385 years; instead of pSO, 
as has above been demonstrated. His cavils against the com- 
putation of the apostle Paul arc below contempt; but in no 
instance arc his ignorance of the Bible, and his malice against 
jjt, more conspicuous than in his pretended history of Samuel. 
That he should reject the revelation wliich God made to Samuel 
while u child, was to be expected ; but in ascribing it to his 
contrivance, in order to supplant E\i\ family, and in represent- 
ing their destruction as resulting from such a plot, instead of 
from their own insurrection against the Philistines, as well as in 
pretending that Samuel (who was only a Levite, not a priest) 
succeeded Eli in the In'gh-pricsthood, though it remained in 
Eli's family till the reign of Solomon ; — in such barefaced false- 
hoods as these, the author overshot liis mark, as is usual with 
opposers of truth. Yet so dotingly fond was he of the subject, 
that* while this translation of bis ch<^f (Pceiwiis was manufactured 
under his own inspection At Paris, he published a separate work 
on the History of Samuel ! We hav6 not seen it; but from the 
ample specimen before us, we apprehend that he could^ only 
still more expose himself to the contempt or the indignation of 
every well-informed and impartial reader. 

Sesostris's expedition, M. 2913, renders some assistance to 
the adjustment of both the Assyrian and the Greek chronology- 
According to Cephalion (a historian cited with great deference 
Iw Syncellus), the Assyrim empire in the r5ign of Belimus, or 
&lochu8 the second, eighteenth in succession from Ninus, was 
invaded by Perseus, who fled from the pursuit of Bacchus. With 
the latter Scsostris has commonly been identified ; but as Bacchus, 
the grandson of Cadmus, seems to have reigned in Thrace when 
Sesostris conquered that countVy, he might be required to ac- 
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him mih auxiliary troops. Perseus^ grandson of 
Jitrisius king of ArgoS, with a fleet of 100 vessels, baa pro* 
opposed Sesostris; and being pursued by hira along the 
Xbxme coast, landed bis* force within the Assyrian boundary* 
His adventure with Andromeda was known equally to the Hin- 
doos as to the Greeks, and was commemprated by both nations, 
ilk naming the same constellations after the personages to whom 
it referrea. They seem to have been remains of Cushites, near 
^e Persian Gulf, who, by mingling with the Elymeans, formed 
Persian nation, ti is well known that Cyrus and his suc- 
^ssOrs professed to trace their lineage to Perseus. Under 
Bonjte tbe fifth successor bf Belimus, Cephalion records conse* 
mifkkW of the Argonautic voyage, in which the Greeks plun- 
dered the colony established at Colchis Sesostris, and founded 
near it the celebrated port of Dioscuria. Apollonius Khodius 
ikBfiresents the grand-children of Scsostris’s party to have been 
liyipp when the Argonauts reached Colqjys: therefore it was 
^ombly not more man seventy years after his expedition. It 
IS well known. that many of the next generation of Greeks 
beisieged Troy ; the fall of which, tnerefore, may reasonably be 
estimated about A. M. 3020.^ Teutamus, third successor of 
Panyas, sent to Troy an army of Elymeans and Cushites, com- 
jAanded by Meninon (son of Titlionus, king of the Persians, who 
idterwards acceded to the Assyrian empire); but this succour 
arrived too late to avert the threatened devastation. 

. The Divine forbearance toward Eli and his profligate Sons, 
was protracted from the childhood to the full maturity of 
Samuel; and twenty years succeeded the sanguinary victory of 
^he, Philistines, before tlie Israelites hazarded another conflict.' 
This issuing favourably to them, under the prophetical auspices 
of Samuel, he became their judge, or governor, as their libe- 
rators always had been. He reipained so, in exercising^ the 
mvil judicature, as long as he lived, which was cvidoptly within 
« isliort time of the death df Saul. The commencemenFof Saul’s 
reign is of uncertain date; but it seems to have been within 
twenty years from that of Samuel’s governmdht. The object of 
diA Israelites in their preference of a monarchy, was evidently 
becoming a military people, ^capable of defending them- 
i^bj^^tWithout tha^ dependanee on the peculiar protection of 
l^lll^^piovidenc^^ which alone their original constitution waa 

\ Vtitgar epochs of' aacietil; wriieia; but nearly as 

eompuiatioto .of the Ume. Greek chronology, 
Christ, was either parel);^ conjectural, or com- 
' nlHPilk: Ihe^oimther of geherstioos. This 4ate nearly accords with one ^ 
' dUfth a J^B Echroaicle. * 
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adapted. Saul accordingly raised them from a state of muck 
political degradation, to a considerable portion of martial 
strength: and though he could not completely subdue the 
Philistines (who might perhaps obtain reinforcements from 
li^ypt), he extended the Israelite authority to neighbourinig 
countries, and for the first time made the Euphrates its boui]h> 
clary, in conformity with the original promise given to Abraham. 
His misconduct, nevertheless, obscured the latter and greater 
part of his reign. The Assyrians (seemingly under Tcutamua} 
recovered their authority over Syria; and ’the Philistines havirtg 
resumed a monarchical government (probably on their find 
separation from Egypt), gave Saul a defeat, in which his family 
was nearly exterminated. 

David acceded at the death of Saul, A. M. '2993, to the sove* 
reignty of his own very 'powerful tribe, and seven years after, to 
that oi" all Israel. He then humbled the Philistines, completely 
subdued the Edomites, and being provoked by the Ammonites^ 
who (with all the SjTiaif states) seem to have become tributary to 
Assyria, he was involved in the most dangerous of all His wars^ 
by encountering its collective force, which had been concentrated 
§t Zobah (or Nisibis) not far from Nineveh. By repeated and 
decisive victories, he reduced the whole, country between the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean under tribute to Israel, and it 
was never recovered by the Assyrian dynasty. These engage- 
ments might retard and frustrate the design of Teutamus to 
relieve the Trojans, whose country, and that of their allies, were 
divided only by the river Halys from the Assyrian provinces. 

Rhampses, son or grandson of Sesostris, succeeded him a few 
years after ijaul’s elevation to the sovereignty, and reigned 66 

S irs. He treated with sucli friendship the young Prince of the 
omites,;when expelled by David, that he gave to him in mar- 
riage a sister of his own queen. Solomon, when he inherited 
the enlarged and prospq^ous dominion^ of David, obtained >11 
daughtdf of Rhampses as his wife, consistently with the pacifio 
policy of his reign. The Edomite Prince, consequently, with- 
drew from IJgyptj'but succeeded in partly restoring the freedom, 
of his country ; and the Syrian states, no longer awed by the 
military renown of David„qr by the waning splendour of Assjrrie* 

E adually acquired independence, and became formidable neigh- 
lurs of the Israelites. Rhampses survived but a tew years the 
iparriage of his daughter to Salomon, and with his reign closes 
the most luminous period of ancient j^yptiaii chronolc^. ^ He^ 
rodotus was so grossly misled by the Theban priests, that his ao- 
count has only involved the subject in perplexity; and tbatiOf 
Diodorus SipulusJ tlfbugh less widely erroneous, was pAftJgf 
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iBfEted from that of Herodotus. Both are irreconcileablp with 
the succeeding dynasties, whether in the outline of the old chro- 
HOgraphy, or in the detail of Africanus’s extracts from Manctbo. 
Several short reigns seem*'to have elapsed between Rhampses and 
Shishak, or Sesoichis, who acceded to the throne of Egypt about 
the year before Solomon’s death, and years afterwards (pro- 
bably at Jeroboam's instigation) attacked and plundered Jerusa- 
lem. He was slain, and succeeded by Ozoroth, or Zerah, King 
of Nubia, at the commencement of Asa’s reign; by whom, four- 
teen years after, his formidable invasion of Judea was repulsed 
Mdtti: vast slaughter. Diodorus nftmes this Cushite sovereign 
Ax^sanes. 

* The collateral reigns of the Kings of Israel and Judah exceed 
every other ancient chronological document in marks of authen- 
ticity and simplicity. In how differentia state should we have 
found the Greek chronology, if such a record of the Kings of 
Lacedemon existed ! All the dates of each k^gdom are checked 
by correspondent dates of the other, so that a numeral error could 
not opeur withput immediate expojure to correction. Volney 
does his utmost to convict this duplicate record of gross mistakes, 
and he has greatly deranged the dates, in order to involve then> 
ill confusion; yet he couU not avoid a just conclusion as to its 
total. The same result follows, if we take the collateral dates as 
We find them; and admit that every King of Judah, or Israel, 
began to reign in that year of his contemporary which is posi- 
tively assigned to him. Hence it is evident, 1. that the durations 
of rdgns are expressed (like Hebrew dates in general) not by 
complete but current years ; and, of course, that they wcife not 
designed to be added together : 2. that there were repeated inter- 
regna in the Jdngdom of Israel (as there were also in the Baby- 
lonian kingdom, which had then recently been erected); and in 
that of Juefah, Uzziah, who was but^five years old when his father 
WIM5 killed, did not begin to reign till ho had comploted^iis mino- 
rity, at sixteen years of agA 

Without such a check, slight uncertainties attach to all com- 

E utations by current years ; as the end of a yhar, aad that of a 
ing’s reign may happen exactly, or very nearly, to coincide. 
As the tally could only be commensurate with the duration of 
kingdom of Israel, it might not have been possible to deter- 
mine, within two or three years, the whole time that the Temple 
stood;, but a visioif of Ezekiel, di. iv« v. 5, 6, supplies the soIuk 
tiou this' problem. The siege ^nd destruction of Jerusalem 
weri^ predicted by him seven years, before the catastrophe. Forty 
pf .diviiie forbearance toward the kingdom of Judah, reck- 
oned back from it, comprise those of Jeremialfs ministry; and 
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in the \xar before this commenced, br the twelfth of Josiah’s reign^ 
that pious and zealous prince fulfilled the Judgment denounced 
(350 years before) to Jeroboam, by destroying the altar which he 
nad erected to an idol at Bethel, with dll other remnants of idol- 
atry in the extinct kingdom of Israel. So long the divine for- 
bearance had been emended to the Israelites; and reckoning 
back from that event to the foundation of Solomon’s Teimole, it 
coincides with the 390th year. This, with the forty -years of Jere- 
miah, which were completed at the destruction ot the Temple^ 
makes a total of 430, and places the latter event A. M. 3465. 

The subjugation of the Jews, and their abduction to Babylon^ 
had commenced eighteen complete years before ; and thencelorth 
the Hebrew chronology is mixed with foreign dates. The canon 
of Ptolemy supplies a scale of comparison, but by its artificial 
construction it affords a contrast with the simplicity of the Hebrew 
computation. That celebrated geographer and astronomer, tak- 
ing for his epoch th^ establishment of the Babylonian monarchy 
by Nabonassar, 747 ycaTs before the Christian era, placed against 
the name of every king in succession, that year of (he era in which 
his reign had closed. So he annexes to Nebuchadnezzar the year 
^86 of the era, or 562 before Christ; which corresponded with 
the thirty- seventh year of Jechoi)iah’s> and Ezekiel’s captivity, 
and with the forty-fourth of Daniel’s, which occurred in the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, or 605 B. C. From that date, 
Jeremiah foretold that the captivity would continue to the seven- 
tieth year, or 536 B. C. Ptolemy dates the commencement of 
Cyrus’s reign at Babylon two years earlier, and as Cyrus employed 
that time in besieging the city, the difference might arise from 
such a circumstance. So Ptolemy reckoned Cyrus to have reigned 
nine years at Babylon, and Xenophon but seven ; and although 
his Cyrop^ia is a philosophical romance, irreconcilcable in vari- 
ous respects with historical evidence, he had no probable motive 
either to invent or to corrupt such an interval. The same year, 
also, thgrt is called by Ezra the first of <^yrus, seems to have been 
named the third by Daniel. The few remaining dates of Scrip- 
ture perfectly agr(?fe with those of Ptolemy ; and all the former, 
that are collatcrd with the Egyptian, Medo- Persian, and Lydian 
chronology of Herodotus, confirm the accuracy of his statements, 
so far as ne was able to obtain direct' information. Where this 
failed, his calculations were generally erroneous, and sometimes 
contradictory to each otheii. So his computations of the epochs 
of Sesostris, and of Troy, vacill^iteirreconcileably in different por- 
tions of his work. 

The Temple being destroyed in the nineteenth year of 
Jbuchadnezzar, or 1587 before the Christian era, and A. M. S465, 



^liiees the date of Creatidn 4cr51 B. C. Tho difference from the 
yolgar computation,' 40d4, after Usher, arises from an addition of 
six years to Lamech’s life, a reduction of sixt^ years in Tcrah’s, 
abd the supplemental century to the defective total from the 
'Bxodus to the Temple, the reasons for which have been assigned. 
Other slight variations very nearly balapce each other. With 
the Hebrew chronology thus adjusted, the most authentic remains 
of early profane history remarkably agree; and to produce this 
opaiition, not a singh date of Eratosthenes, or of Manetho, (as 

5 preserved by Josephus) has been altered. The ancient Assyrian 
* -js evidently have ;come to hs very much distorted; and, 
h Ctesias agrees with Herodotus in the dates of the Median 
is exaggeration of the Medo- Adrian dynasty immediately 
preceding them, is incontrovertible. The first five kings of this 
^nasty are named in Scripture, Pul or Jareb, Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and £sar*haddon. The last of these 
monarchs acquired the dominion of Babjdpn 680 B. C.; trans- 
planted ^tlience the Samaritan colony to* Palestine, and led cap- 
tive Manasseh»to Babylon, where «£sar-haddon was succeeded 
by Saosduchinus in 667. Ctesias, named Esar-hadclon, Ar- 
l^ianus; and placed him next before Artaeus, the Deioces pf 
Herodotus, who erected* Media into an independent monarchy. 
To Esar^^haddon, and his next three predecessors, Ctesias assigns 
years; but Pul, or Arbaces, his fourth predecessor, sup- 
ported Menahem’s usurpation, B. C. 765; which reduces the 
interval below a complete century, even reckoning this to be the 
Itet year of Arbaces. Allowing, also, full years (with Ctesias) 
to lys his capture of Mineveb, and destruction of Thonos, 

otliHIrwise called Sardanapal us, could not precede 796; at which 
date the native Assyrian dynasty had reigned (according to 
our former adjustment) about eight centuries from B^lus. This 
is quite long enough, for credibility. Eusebius reckoned^ the 
kings forty-one, and the jears aboutil400; but our copies of 
Diodorus reduce the kings to thirty; and a proportional contrac- 
tion of the term is warranted by that abbreviation which has 
been proved to be indispensable in the MeQo-Assyrian reigns. 
In tlie Scripture chronology of the interval, no material error 
C0^d have taken place. . • « 

y years migift^ elapse from the judgment denowaeed against 
Hj$y Jomm tb its execution by Arbaces or Phi; audit was 
as uve city (though sa»ed,) was notTas^« Ctesias 9 
rtime Jthere were no remains of it, supposed it to have 
StriDved at that juncture; but it is evident, both from the 
^ from Hferodotus, that its catastrophe was postponed 
The book of Ibbk also, the cfironology oS which^ * 
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is remarkably ^correct, concurs in ascribing its final destruction to 
Nebu*tbadnezzar, in conjunction with Cjaxares, or, according to 
the Hebrew orthography, Ahazuerus 

Cyaxares, at the commencement of* his reign over the Medes 
and Persians, B. C. 633, was overpowered by a sudden irruption 
of the Scythians, who had recently expelled the CimmeriansTroin 
their country north of the Euxine, and pursued them acrosi 
Caucasus. In their route they were joined by hordeaof Moschitot 
and Tibarenes; and by their overwhelming numbers they di|^; 
possessed Cyaxares of his kingdom, for no less a term than twenty 
eight years. A part of them, denominated Chaldeans, whole 
name is still given to the district (Keldir) which they had occupiei^ 
near Caucasus, took possession of Babylon, B. C. 625, and esta- 
blished there amonarchy,[which acquired and lost, with almost equal 
rapidity, very extensive and powerful dominion. The Scythian 
kings and queens of that and of still earlier ages, were called (as 
those of Slavonic nations, their descendants, now are) Tzar and 
Tzarina. Nebu als? (iftiother royal title) answered in Slavonic 
to Divus in Latin. From these conquerors the Babylonians (ih 
Hebrew Chasdites^ or ArpTiaxadites) were afterwards called 
Chaldeans; but the only people whom Xenophon intimates to 
have been so named, in his time, were (hose which remained on 
the Euxine coast, through whose country he conducted his me- 
morable and admirable retreat. 

The Scythians seem to have divided their host after passing 
the gates of Caucasus, and, while the main body overran Media,, 
to have pushed a detachment as far southward as Palestine* 
They there found Psammeticus, King of Egypt, whose army for 
tweiUy-nine years blockaded the Philistines in Ashdod. He 
- prevailed on the Scythians to return northward; but they left,a 
garrison at Bethshan, which was thenceforth called Scythopolis* 
It ocxJurrecTduring the minority of Josiah, and, being unattended 
with any important consequence to the Jeivs, it is not mentionedi 
by the saered writers. The book of Judith, if at all founded bn 
fact, must apparently refer to this expedition; but, if so, it is 
grossly misr^resented and distorted. The book evidently was 
written at a great distance of time from that crisis. At tengih, 
when expelled from Medi^ some of the Scythians took refuge 
with Alyattes, King of Lydia, on whose territories their enemies 
the Cimmerians had obtruded, when expelled ffom their former 
possessions. On his refusal to deliver up the IS^thian fugitives 
to^Cyaxares, a war ensued for six years between Media and Lydia, 
which was terminated by an eclipse of the sun, renowned for bring 
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the first that was foretold by ^Grecian j^hilosopher; Thales, the* 
Milesian, having calculated the time of its appearance. Of five 
eclipses that occurred between 607 and 585 B. C. for which vari- 
oiis cbronologers have contended, the only one that agrees with 
the chronology of Herodotus (which, in all other dates of that 
period, is consistent) was one of dig. 10. 38. in 597. That it 
could not be attended with the wonderful^henomena ascribed to 
it by the narrative, is no insuperable objection. It would equally 
apply to an eclipse that was subsequent to the birth of Herodotus, 
and of which, therefore, his information might have been more 
af^curate. (Hales's Analysis, vol. 3. p. 151.) Any perceptible 
^lipse of the sun still alargis a halT-civilized people ; and super- 
stition supplied terrific appearances where dread was otherwise 
excited. 

Peace was mediated between Cyaxares and Alyattes, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who then joined his forces with those of Cyaxares 
to subvert the feeble remains of the Assyrian empire, by utterly 
destroying its capital. The city of Nineflih was rased to the 

g round,* after a siege of three years, in 594, the last year of 
yaxares's reign. His son Astyages, who had married the 
daughter of Alyattes, succeeded to the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, and Nebuchadnezzar confirmed their mutual alliance 
by espousing the sister of Astyages. Belshazzar, surnamed Evil- 
merodach, began to reign (as before stated) in 562; and, being 
cut off two years after, was succeeded, as Daniel testifies, by a 
King of the Medes and Persians. Astyages reigned till 558, 
when he was deposed by Cyrus. There comd, therefore, in 560, 
be no other King of the Medes and Persians than Astyages, who 
ajppears, as brother-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, on the death of 
his only son, to have acquired peaceably the dominion of Chaldea. 
Daniel calls him Darius, a name common to several of his suc- 
cessors, but identifies him with Astyages, as son of'Ahazuerus, 
or Cyaxares. • • 

The dethronement of ^styages by^Cyrus left Chaldea again 
independent, and Nergal-shar-ezer (called by the Greeks Neri- 
glissoroor) a son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar,^ assumed the sove- 
reignty. In four years he left it to his son, who was cut off in a 
few months; and his successor, called by Ptolemy, Nabonadius, 
*-tby Herodotus, Labinetus, reigned lill Cyrus conquered Bab)^- 
loh; : !A11 these n^i^|&mgs are named by other writei^, but Daniel 
attests the tifansicnt dominion of Astyages at Babylon. It 
expunged from the Chalddhn annals, as an unwelcome 
aifel^prial of renewed sulgection to Media; but to whatever cause 
the^aijenice of the*^^ native chroniclers may be attributed, even their 
positiveytp^timony could not reasonably be opposed to such evi- 
dence as that of Daniel, the only historian who wa'^ on the spo^ 
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at the time, himself a chief minister of the state, and whose cele- 
brity, even when much younger, was so great, that his elder con- 
temporary, Ezekiel, ranked him with Noah and Job. He might 
then have seemed more to resemble «foseph,' having been raised 
from captivity to dignity and authority, by interpreting a dreapi 
of the king; but Daniel’s predictions were not (like Joseph’s) 
limited to the political economy of a single nation. From the 
first he foretold the revolutions of successive empii^s; and he m 
accurately predicted their progress, that, ancient opponents 
divine revelation had no other refuge from convictidn, than 
assumption that the visions Af Daniel .must have been writteiil^ 
after the events which they described had transpired. Any body, 
of course, can say but, unless historical proof can be adduced^ 
that the books were written so much later than their internal and 
external evidence .admit them to have been, the objector only 
demonstrates that ho has nothing els& to say. 

The vision, how^^r, which Daniel dates at the commence- 
ment of Darius’s reign, having usually been understood by Jewa 
and Christians to refer to tha expected kingdom of the Messiah, 
precluded in that view the supposition of its being written after the 
event. Christ himself quoted the prophecy, and it. is otherwise 
well known to have formed part of the s3ered writings of the Jews 
in his time. According to Josephus’s statement, the book of Daniel 
must then have constituted one of the thirteen books which they 
called the Prophets ; although the Jews have since shifted it to 
the third class, called .Scriptures, or Writings, and with it several 
other books, seemingly as an excuse for their degradation of 
this. They have even deprived Daniel of the title of prophet^ 
on the plea that he resided in a royal palace. Should it be 
found that in some respects they have probably also mutilated 
his writings^ it would certainly not be difficult to assign motives 
for such misconduct. To no Scripture prophecy have Christiaa 
commentators seemed to* feel themselves necessitated to give' 
such forCed . interpretations, as to tliat of ^ the period mat 
was to intervene from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore (or^returd) and to build Jerusalem,” to the sacrifice 
and oblation ceasing,”, and the overspreading of fbominations 
making desolate.” Daniel ix..25, 27. The last expressions were 
cited by. our Lord as predictive of the destruction^ of Jerusalem 
by the Romans (Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xUi. lip ; and the Evan- 
geests copy, the very words of the Septuagint translation of 
Daniel, adding also an emphatical call upon the attention .of 
their , readers. No .one would probably ever have doubte4 
that the proph^ical term began with Cyrus’s proclamation.^^ 
t]^e captive Jyf^, and ended with the destruction of 'Jerusnllw 
hy Titus, that it was evidently impossible to reduce 
wo. xxxiv.t 2 r 
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intervnl to seventy^ wceks^ Qt 490 years ; Cyrus’s procla- 
,3pation having preceded the Christian 53|6 years, and Jeru- 
salem being destroyed 70 je<urs later. The whole period, there- 
fore, evidently comprizes 605, years^ or 115 above seventy weeks 
of years. 

This discrepancy probably disinclinedi both Bishop Newton 
and Sir Isaac from touching on this prophecy. Less cautious, 
less scrupulous interpreters,- have endeavoured to aqcommo- 
dllte its commencement to< the. commission which was given to 
B. c. 458, and its dose to, the crucifixion of Christ, 
9|^ch has commonly (but erroneously) been dat^d A. D. 33. 
Sir John Marsham, witlii jiq better judgnient, but with greater 
ingenuity, attempted to identify the close of the prophecy with 
th^ profanation of the temple by Antiodius Epiphancs, B. C. 168, 
aibcty-two weeks and a half from the commencement of the 
captivity; the first seven weeks being separately computed by 
him backwani from the close of the capUvit^ to a juncture which 
4bfi author failed eifhqr to establidi, or (we think) clearly to de- 
fine. Such atr interpretation, however, had it been* embarrassed 
•with much greater difficulties, would still have been eagerly seized 
by infidels, for a pretence to assert that this prophecy also was 
fobricated subsequent td the predicted events. 

. The late Bishop Watson, in his candid and masterly reply 
tp Paine’s Age of Reason, laid a greater stress on Daiiiers 
prophecy of weeks, tliaii the discordant modes in which it had 
been interpreted could bear. An avowed atheist, calling himself 
Samuel Francis, M. D., professed to j-efutc the Bisho}); but 
appeai^s to have mostly relied upon the efficacy of impiety, 
insolence, ribaldry, ami groundless assertions. He was evidently 
very ignorant of Scripture; but happening to have met with 
4Sir John Marsham’s interpretation of this propheoy (which at 
the same time he did not comprehend), he brought it triumph- 
jantly forward, in answer to a challenge which the Bisjiop liad 
too confidently , jgiveii, and had too strongly expressed. Mar- 
-sham’s hypothesis, indeed, is no more tenable than any of those 
.which ft was designed to subvert : but the cai^ of truth is 
.^dishonoured when arguments for its support ^re no stronger than 
which are brought against it.# • . , ; . 

^ vjfejtlTfc Overton^jjh^ qopi^^^ the whole of I)r. Fraiicis’s* blasphe- 
’ * " bh .this 5ulj|ect, for what purpose , we cannot 

He seems to concur in Marsbam’s i|iterp];pta- 


pd pf admitting, as he did, a competition between 
wbaM for the, honours of the Messiahship, he 
, tliesp whqlfy for the Jatper, who is, indeed, universally 

tho tahp. Averse<tfrpm leaving tlie discussion in su^h 

under sUch circumstances, yet hopeless'* -^f doing jus- 
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tice .^0 it in an Article already so ipuch protracted, we shall briefly 
submit to the consideration of oiir riders such remarks as may 
tend to .assist their mature decisioiii. Daniel’s anxiety about 
the term of the captivity at Babylon, was probably "ex^cited by the 
unexpected revolution in its government that had recently 
occurred. Cyrus com'manded tne Median and Persian army; 
and Daniel knew that a person of that name was predicted to 
be the liberator of the Jews; but he also knew that seventy years 
had been appointed for their captivity, of which but fortyflj^e 
had then elapsed. In answ^sr to his prayers, it was asccrtaiilm 
not only that the promised decree would go forth at its seaaiiin 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, but that the holy city should also be 
preserved to a great extent of time, and not be destroyed again 
till the expected Messiah should have come to establish his ever* 
lasting kingdom, according to other prophecies of Daniel. ' It 
was unnecessar}', and would ,havc been improper, that tlie pre- 
cise dates of these scents should be clear! v understood previous 
to their accomplishment. Ambiguity in the manner of predict- 
ing them might, for obvidus reasons, be indiftpcmable. The 
Hebrew numbers, as they now stand, admit of widely different 
constructions.— The original term, for weeks, is sevens;” and 
it likewise denotes ‘‘ seventy.” Hence “ seven weeks and three 
score and two weeks ” (verse 25), may be literally translated, 
seven and seventy sevens, sixty and two.” Seventy-seven 
weeks of years, or 559, extended from the date of Cyrus’s decree 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, to the third year of the Christian era; so 
that our Lord was born within the last of the seventy-seven weeks ; 
and to have previously indicated the date of his birth with more pre- 
cision, must evidently have augmented the dangers of his infancy. 
This sufficiently accounts for the computation of that interval 
by sevensf' instead of single years. It is evident that an expec- 
tatidn of the Messiah’s birth fiearl;/ at that juncture extensively, 
prevailed : and unless it atose from snch an interpretation of this 
prophecy, it can only^ be accounted for,* as in Simeon’s case, by 
immediate revelati<jn ; for the common mode of interpretation 
has no refewnce whatever to the date of the birth of Christ. 
The vulgar translation of verse 26, and after threescore and 
two weeks .shall Messiah bb*cut off,” &c., i^ neither literal nor 
reconcileable with fact ; our Lord having assigned the destruction 
of Jerusalem (not his own deat{;i) to the miiklie of a week fol- 
lowing the sixty-two. Tlfe Hebrew is verbatim^ and after 
the sevens, sixty and two,” &c. The definit;e -article before 
seven?” (which our translators have improperly suppres^sed) 
refers to the Jbrmer term that had been reckoned by se* 
yens,” in dyiunction from the latter term, which is not’ so 
compute*'* occasion then remaining to reckon by sevens;) 

^ # 2 F 2 
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W by integral numbei:^. From the third year of .oui\era, 
to ^ the beginning of the Jewish wsir, was siKty^two years; 
the' war occupied f^ll scv(jn years, about the .middle of which 
our Lord’s prediction was fulfilled, by the desolation of Jeru- 
salem ; and till then the daily oblation and sacrifice never 
ceased to be offered. The prophetical numbers thus translated^ 
precisely fill up the interval to that catastrophe, from the date 
ofs Cyrus’s decree, or 605 full years :• fpr 559 + 62 + 4 = 605. 
T3ie only material objection to this interpretation, of which we 
aware, may arise from verse 24, where “seventy weeks” 
(air “ seven sevens,” or geventy Seventy”) have been com- 
monly supposed to denote the whole period"; and that this was 
afterwards distributed into three subdivisimis of seven weeks, 
eixty-two weeks, and one week. But all that is connected with 
the “ seventy Sevens” may be understood of the Messiah’s 
advent ) and if the words were originally seventy and seven 
sevens,” so as to extend to that epoch, j^n amission of the word 
“ seven,” in transcribing it three times together, might easily be 
accounted for, whether inadvertently or intentionally. A copyist 
who construed the numbers in verse 25 in the customary manner, 
might omit “ and seven,” verse 24, as seeming to be a necessary 
correction : neither does ‘it appear to us unlikely that a Jewish 
l^ranscriber, (ifier the destruction of Jerusalem, might do the 
purposely, to deprive the Gospel of so clear a testimony 
todis truth. If the text had not in some measure, and by some 
means, ^been eorrupted, it seems inconceivable that it should 
to this time have remained a matter of controversy. Its present 
equivocal state precludes us from hoping that it will be effectual 
to the conviction of infidels; but if the solution that we have 
su^ested affords satisfaction to impartial inquirers after truth, 
our aim and expectation will be attained. v» 

This transient and desultory ssrvey, which alone it has been 
.practicable for us to take of the general subject, may suffice, 
perhaps, to 'assure the Christian reader that he needs hot to be 
alarmed at any attempt of infidels to discredit the chronology 
of the Bible. They appear, indeed, themselves to have regarded 
' tbe experiment as a forlorn hope; and although conducted by 
veteran champion, who, from a*life almost wholly occupied 
with ^historical , discussion, and in visiting oriental countries, 
ottgbliq bave acquired incomparably better information than he 
in the volumes betbi^ us, it has egregiously and 
failed*. all his slander of the Bible, and his labour 

toidwrange and j^rplex its dates, he w'as repeatedly constrained 
to as to those alone, in the^pe^ds under his 

which any rational reliance coidd be placed^ 
il&Ugmwith heavy complaints, that only believer Chris- 
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lianilty, and mostly ecclesiastics* had written on, ancient chro- 
nology : but if so, what was most naturalfy to be inferred, but 
that Christians knew it to be vantage ground, and that their 
adversaries also were conscious of its being so- ' If the fact 
needed further demonstration, Voliiey's complete failiire has 
supplied it. It appe^^rs even doubtful whether ecclesiastical and 
Christian chronologers, with few exceptions beside Sir Isaac 
Newton, have not generally erred in paying undno def«’ence 
to existing obscure and questionable fr^igmcrits of profane his- 
tory. Hence some of them have been tempted, with hardly si 
shadow of argument, to pfefer the systematic exaggerations 6f ' 
the Septuagint to* the simplicity df the Hebrew Bible. Dr. 
Hales’s learned and laborious Analysis of Chronology has 
suffered greatly from such a prepossession. He does not soeth, 
when lic entered on his voluminous work, to have been aware 
how much he was sacrificing, and liow little it was possible for 
him to gain. , ^ 

From creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by, Titus, the 
Bible affords an unbrokeyi chain of chronologj^, either by the 
series of successive dates, by the totals of intervals, or by pro- 
• photical periods, and somelinics by all these conjointly ; at times 
so chocked or guarded as nearly to» jirccludc the possibility of 
irretrievable error ; at other times so open to correction from 
unexceptionable testimony, as to render only a moderate dis- 
crimination requisite to entire satisfaction. Amidst the dates of 
above 4'000 years, not more than three or four that affect the 
chain of clironology, remain (piestionable. How is this to be 
accounted for ? No other known nation of antiquity has trans- 
mitted a satislactory chronologicnl series ’(‘ven so high as eight 
ccnlurics before our era. Whatever broken parts of carli(?r 
pcrio(h'i^‘ of apparent authenticity remain, tlicy can only be 
iuljusted by assistance of tive Hebrew ^chronology. Wo do not 
ask oppugners oi* the Bible to admit this to be miraculous : 

Nec Dcus intcriiit, nisi dignus\indice nodus : 

but ouglU they* to withhold the character of truth from that 
which has thus stood the test of all past revolutions and lapses 
of tune? Volncy hiinsejf could not deny it in the main. He 
nleanly resorted to a gratuitous assumption that the Pentateuch, 
instead of being by llilktah, in Josi ah’s reign, when 

•it had been concealed ^probably from thb time of Manassch’s 
apostacy), was then first cowpilad by him : yet he was constrained 
to admit that, if so, Hllkiah must have compiled it froip earlier 
document^ The pretence is destitiite of all colour of , pfoof, 
and is ij^uldus to an extreme; but were it credible, it would 
the authenticity of the original documents^ whether com-* 
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piled by Hilkiah or by Moses. Neither ia such a pretext corrobo* 
rated by those slight geog^aphted illustrations and genealogical 
sumleuients, which evidently were atinexed long after the time 
ot Mosesi to fhe Pentateueii ; "^or ^orae of these appear to have 
been inserted during the captivity at Babylon, and of course 
' coiisiderably later than Hilkiah’s time: bjut it is well known 
both that similar interpolations have also crept into copies of 
the New Testament^ . and that in no case they affect the sense, 
or are needful to the cdnnection, of the authentic text of the 
Scl^tptures. So the second Catnan, in one of the pedigrees of 
Christ, was undoubtedly interpolated from the Septuagint, where 
it sems to have been inadvertently introduced; but it neither 
affects the general contents of the New*Testament, nor those of 
the gospel of Luke in which it is found, nor even the rest of 
th^enealogy with- which it is immediateljf connected. 

^lliG preceding outline of . ancient chronology and history, 
however hastily sketched on this occasion, has been deduced 
from principles on which a very matur^and minute investi- 
gation inclines us to repose much ^confidence. If just, we 
apprehend them 'to obviate all material uncertainty on the 
subjects : but should our readers still fluctuate between widely 
discordant hypotheses, evep of chronologers who in common 
’ are friendly to the Scriptures, the truth of the facts recorded 
would still" remain unshaken. If there was not a date in the 
; Bible, tbe history would be no less true on that account; it 
would only be less complete and distinct. In the New Testa- 
ment one event only, the commencement of John the Baptist's 
ministiy, has an express date; yet, instead of impeaching its 
authority for want of dates, sceptical readers have laboured to 
subvert the only one that it contains. 

Of their cavils, Mr. Benson’s volume affords a more complete 
refutation than any publication that has preceded it ; and if any 
thing could convicc tho^ who are* avegrse from believing, it 
might lay to rest for ever <disputcs on the date in question. 
That the evangelist Luke designs to date the years of Tiberius 
not from the death of his predecessor Augustus, bul^from his 
admission to joint imperial .authority with him, was intimated by 
^ a precision in the original terms, which our translators have not 
preserved. What tb^ call tjhe “ reign” of T^ria8,>w(^ld 
more ynistly be translate his ‘^administration.” It ia aiwbrd 
no where used iir the New Testament, and seems ;t0^ have , 
jbi^h a 'peculiarity ^in Tiberius’s govemitient, 

SespeclkHyfOs it 'bad Septuagint fqr the joint 

>»bvereiifiji^ (Genesis xxxvi ^SO). The 

^4vangm|H^ to bave beeb int^t on pretAsionsJri every 
; tespesillPSeii only date that he introducb;^^d 
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had he avowed bis purpose to distinguish from the I'eign of 
Tiberius his administration of imperial *authority over the pro- 
vinces and armies of the Roman empire^ he could . no better 
have defined the latter than < by the term which he used. He 
evidently wrote his gospel not at Rome, nor for its inhabitants^ 
but in a Roman province, and for inhabitants of the provinces^ 
who, from the time of Tiberias’s admission to imperial authority^ 
had been ruled by him, and not by Augustus QsBsar. Yet as 
Tiberius declined the title ayroKparmp^ or emperor, wliile AugiUS 7 
tus lived, his government, considered in* its whole extent, Was ^ 
more properly called than /3a<wXna- 

This distinction isduly marked by*Mr. B.; but he demonstrates^ . 
on grounds, whdlly independent ot it, the impossibility that the 
date in question could signify the fifteenth year of the sole reign . 
of Tiberius. That ycjtr (A. D. 29. U. C, 782) he has proved, 
beyond all reasonable question^ to be the same in which our Lord 
was crucified ; whej^ier on the 1 8th or 25th of March, or the 1 4tb 
of April, he has not Undertaken to decide. We are inclined, 
with him, to prefer the latest, but chiefly because figs Were then 
capable of being eaten, though not generally ripe enough to be 
.gathered. (Mark xi. 13.) He haS proved, bo less to our satis- 
faction, that three passovers, and no|^ more, were comprised ia 
our Lord’s ministry. In addition to his arguments to this effect, 
we would briefly suggest, that it is the only hypothesis on which 
our Lord’s attendance at the annual festivals can be clearly ex- 
plained. He was present only at four beside that of the dedica- 
tion; and his absence from the rest, within /w/o years, maybe satis* 
factorily accounted for, but not for a longer term. Christian 
Unitarians have laboured hard to confine our Lord’s nimistry to, 
one year, that, if possible, they might identify the date of the 
Baptist’s ministry with the fifteenth year from the death of Au- 
gustus, and thereby discredit Matthew’s account ojf our Lord'a 
incarnation ; but althoijgh, for this pirt’ppse, at every step, thepr 
transfji’essed, without scruple, the getiuine limits of criticism, their 
efforts were still fruitless. Instead of pi1)vingA single point of their 
h}'pothesiS| they 4)ad no other resource than, to take it altogether 
for granted, and even to assume appearances pf ignorance that it 
had ever been eitlier disproved or disputed,! 

Mi> Benson, therefore/baa subverted llijs pretext for denying 
the doctrine of the Incarnatioii; and, by establishing the true date 
•and duration of our Lord’s ministry, has, moreover, laid the only , 
just basiafor a harmony of the four gospels. If he had done nor 
thing else, or if notbing;p}se that be has donohad been equally 
conclusive, biblical student and the Christian world woulft 
have been^ji^ariy obliged by his labours; but bis whaWargumailti . 
botl]^ matter and manner, claims m^c\\ aUentiQ)i,^esiid re^ 
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spect, though all its parts do not appear to us to be equall;^ deci- 
»ive. He renders it nearly certain that Herod lingered a year 
under the disease of which he died» and that Pontius Pilate was 
d^osed a yet longer time before be arrived at Rome ; but we 
cannot concur with him in opinion that the presentation of Jesus 
in the Temple exactly coincided with the visit of the Magi to 
Jerusalem, or that so much as four montlis intervened between 


our Lord’s baptism and the first passover of his ministry. On 
this he probably entered when he completed his thirtieth year, 
as I John also did on hi^ ministry^ at a proper time for the exercise 
of his priestly office. So we interpret the date of Ezekiel’s mi- 
nistry, ch. i: 1. John, tteaefore, we suppose to have been born 
about August, U, C. 749, And Jesus in February, 750 ; conse- 
quently, to have been crucified in the thirty-third year of his age, 
U. 782, when the two . Gemini held the Consulate. Some 


mistake on this subject seems to us to affect Mr. Benson’s chrono- 
logical table, which, withallhis dates, we wouldrj|comincnd, in future 
ecutions, to be numbered by the years of Rome, checked l))^ those 
before and after the Christian era. The whole history stands 
connected with fhe Roman epoch ; and of the Julian period we 
can perceive no use but for purposes of general chronology. 

A few oversights have sy'uck our attention, and very probably 
the author’s, before this time. He concedes, (p.204,) that no Latin 
historian had called Tiberius imperator; * yet, in the preceding 
page, be had quoted a sentence of Paterculus, giving that title to 
Tiberius during the life of Augustus. That passage also implies 
that the advancement of Tiberius to imperial dignity very quickly 
followed his first signal success against the Germans, and thereby 
confirms the duration assigned by Clemens Alexandrinus to his 
whole government. Wc add, only, that Josephus uses w^aovra, 
and jyffjttoveyw, of the reign' of Tiberius (Antiq, 18. 8. ;ind Bell. 
Jud, 2. S), pcrha)3fe from customary application of those terms, *in 
the provinces, to the enttro extent oV hiij government. 

A sincere wi^h fi>r the expensive circulation of so valiluble a 


work makes us regret that fhe learned author has not translated 
his numerous Greek quotations. By transferritig thc^ (and the 
Latin also) to the margiri, and inserting their sense in the text, 
he would obviate intjcrruptions of tliQ discussion^ and entitle 
himself to thanks from many persons not familiar with the Greek 
language, who are, lievCrlhinesSj competent to enter into the 

to feql all its interest ancl im-% 
.portoi^e. ; B^ical criticism, like the Bible itself, should be made 
as open as possible to the public. T^e before us excites 

hopes of ifs progress in ofir own country thiit we had been afraid 
to iriduljg^ The dawn of Kcnni<iolt’s labours onnh?*01d Testa- 
ment ijfttlloiig overcast; and neither the fac simile of BeiK^g^^pyj 
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nor tb^ liberal distribution of Griesbach’s edition of the New 
Testament) cbuld dispcrgle the cloud that had long covered 
scriptural literature in Britain. Bishop Marsh, with peculiar 
advantages, and much industry, has succeeded better ; yet, from 
the German school, an inoculation could not but be hazardous. 
In the author of the vdlume before us (though, in every other 
respect, unknown to us) we find an extent of literature, a depth - 
of research^ and a patience of investigation, that eminently qualify’ 
him for whatever subject of this kind he may undertake, together 
with a decorous independence pf mind, and a modest candour^ 
which conciliate while they compel conviction. A vast scope 
remains for his exertions, and we hope that he will not be sparing 
of them. Whether the public manifest a due sense of his merits^ 
or for a time neglect them^ he has but to proceed as he began, to 
ensure ultimate success. 

This happily is certain, in the highest sense, of all who heartily 
and discreetly cngagl^in the cause of revealed truth. It has of 
late been the subject of rcnew’ed assaults, but its enemies con- 
stantly betray thcii weaknoss^or^ their wickedness*. They have 
now altogether dropped the mask. They ridicule Deism no less 
than Christianity, and certainly with inpeh greater advantage; 
but the necessary result is, that while importuning you to relin- 
quish a well-grounded ho))e of favour with God, and of everlast- 
ing happiness, through redemption by the grace of Christ, th^ 
offer you in return a world without a first cause, in which evil 
overwhelms what is good, and beyond w^hich is no existence ! 
You pity their miserable delusion, and ijitreat them to read the 
Bible. They turn it to ridicule; you explain and vindicate it 
/They then deny the pnsslb 'iLity of a written revelation. If there 
was a revelation from God, they say, it would be universal. But 
what would*they require in evidence of it? Miracles, they tell 
you, arc impossible; they would not trust to their own senses in 
proof of ajiy thing contrary* to the general course of nature. So 
far the Deist will go; but the Atheist derflands of him, how this 
course of natui*e, that involves the innocent in sufferings, can 
prove the exisftnee of a supreme intelligent Being ? The Deist 
replies, that this will be cleared up in a future state ; but, if asked 
why he expects a future state, he can only apswer, because he 
believes that there is a supreme intelligent Being. Rejecting 
revelation, philosqphy has no alternative but to reason for ever 
in i circle, on the subjects which belong to man’s immortal 
Welfare. 
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Art. XIV . — Tlw Outlaw of Taurus^ a Poem / to which are added^ 
Scenes from Sophocles^ Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambrige, Author of “ The Widow of Nam,” London, 
1820. p1 120. Richardson. ^ 

The ** Outlaw of Taurus ” is a production of a very different 
species from the Giaours and Corsairs, and other Outlaws ” 
of the age. Mr. Dale is already known to the world — or at 
least ou^t to be so — by., a very interesting poem, entitled, I’he 
Widow of Nain and his Outlaw of Taurus by no means dis- 
|>arages the reputation earned by his former attempt. It is 
founded upon a traditional story, rejated by Eusebius to the 
following ^ect. The apostle 1^. John, at his return from the 
Isle of Patmos, made, it is stated, an ecclesiastical tour in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, in order p) ofiSain bishops, and in- 
spect the state of the Christian churches. At one of his stations 
he chanced tOi observe, among hif audience, a youth of com- 
manding stature, whose aspect indicated a corresponding noble- 
ness of mind. Turning to the bishop, whom he had just or- 
dained, he exclaimed “ In the presence of Christ and his 
church, I commit this youth to your care and diligence.” llie 
l^shop received the charge, admitted the youth into his family, 
and after a due course of paternal instruction, administered to 
him the sacrament of baptism. But too soon the dissolute com- 
panions of the youthful convert regained their former ascendancy 
over him; they enticed him by magnificent banquets; and at 
length induced him to join their nocturnal predatory parties.^ 
Becoming inured to vice, his proud impetuosity of mind hurried 
him into every excess ; till openly renouncing the hope of salva- 
tion in bis Redeemeiv he collected his associates into a band, 
became their leadeij and surpassed them all in deeds of atrocity 
and blood. > 

In the course of years some exigence requiring the presence 
of St. John in Ephesus, the aged apostle inquired earnestly for 
his young friend, end was beyond measure grieved at hearing of 
hi^ awful career. Ipstadtly he procured a horse and guide, and, 
hai^tening from thje chiircb^^repalred to the mountains in which 
tba robbei^ had^fi^ed ^dieir Improbable retreai; aiid falling in 
qfc their^i^^j^ and demanded to be carried 

to their leaden" cni^ jreccgnking the venerable i^aint, fled 

exclaiming, Where- 
jrpu fly frbm from^ father, aged 

Sniied! iin!e^ oh my child, and feaKme not; Vou 

possess a hope of salvation. Willingly wouW I eiidure 
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death on ^our behalf, even as the Lord died forme. Stop and 
believe, Christ hath sent me.” The young man stood still; he 
fixed his eyes on the ground ; next he thccw off his arms, and 
burst into a flood of tears. With bitter lamentations he 
plored pardon, being as it were a second time baptised in his 
tears,” and concealing for shame bis unworthy right hand; 
which the saint observing, “ kissed it, thus purified by repent- 
ance,” and did not leave him tiH, after a long course of prayer, 
fasting, and exhortation, the relapsed convert was again received ‘ 
into the church, an illustrious example of penitence and rege- 
neration. Eusebius, it seems, cmls this narrative /xt/dov, ou 
dWu SvTcc KoyoVf Trefi Itoumu row AtfotoXow TrapaSs^ojxsvov, km jxyiijxif 
irz(pu?^otyiJi,evhv. We certainly should not feel inclined to attach 
much credit to the story ; Cut we think it not ill selected as 
the subject for a poem ; and Ma^J^ale has successfully availed 
himself of its facilities. 

The poem opens witlf a ilescription of Ephesus in its meridian 
of glory, and describes with animation the festive pomp of its 
religious worship. During the procession, one lonely pilgrim 
silently wends his way, unneeded by the multitude, apd breath- 
ing no votive prayer to the great goddess of Ephesian idolatry. 
That solitary stranger is the aged apostil St. John, going m 
search of his apostate son. The author passes over the perils of 
his weary wanderings, and brings him at once to the foot of the 
mountains, in which the robbers had fixed their abode. Here 
he meets with a peasant, who explains the apparent anomaly of 
richly-clad plains, and peace, and liberty, in the immediate vici- 
nity of a band of desperate marauders, by describing the personal 
character of their chief, the “ gallant Leo,” who had so well- 
disciplined his mountain bands, that the peasant dwelt secure 
under their protection, and the ** blushing maid ” wandered 
fearless* in the very precincts of* their ruggved fastnesses. In 
short, Leo, was “the foe of nought bpt "tyranny ;” and the 
rustic narrator, who we suspect was an Ephesian radical, adds— 

“ If he deseave an outlaw’s name, 

I wouPd our Lords were outlaws too/’ 

We presuihe it was necessary, for the poetical interest of the 
piece, that this chief of banditti should be thus described^ as 
nobly endowed, amidst all his atrocitiie^ with the redeeming 
virtuej of generosity, magnanipiity/ arid hatred df tyranny — all 
tyranny at least but his own this is the r^ular accredited cant 
of the biographers of high way meA in all age^^; and we hear as 
much of it in the Ijfe of Turpin, and other Newgate heroes, at 
among the Rob }ibys*of Scotland,’ the Robin floods of Eng-, 
lanj, and the riqually worthy gendemen whom Lord Byron hat 
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if!i|>orted from classic ground. But as our author is a person oi' 
a very different stamp, and has devoted his muse to sacred strains, 
ive would put it equally to his piety and good taste, whether it 
is not incongruous in fact, and if not incongruous in fact, at 
least injurious in its example and tendency, to paint in glow- 
ing colours of humanity and greatnd^s of mind, the dealers in 
rapine and blood ; who, to have become avowed and hardened 
robbers, must needs have sacrificed every counterpoising virtue. 
We do not absolfttely assert that there may not be, in special 
cases, a sort of romantic honour even among freebooters ; but 
we believe that such* instances arc rar^ indeed; and that the 
popular representations on this subject, which take so mightily 
with sentimental readers, arc the ipere figments of poetry and 
romance. And even were it true, in point of fact, that robbers 
are after all such benign ancV^gentlomanlike beings, we should 
contend that they ought never to be so represented in fictitious 
literature. The injury which such representations often product- 
in y6ung and ardent minds is very great ; and we fear that 
not a fewj young ladies would serk)usiy prefer, had they the choice, 
one of those tall steel-clad chiefs, to the most worthy senior 
wrangler, that ever studied oit the banks of Cam, or blessed an 
honest community wifli his unwarlike virtues. 

We shall commence our extracts with the following truly 
classical description. 


“ Fearless and firm, the man of’ God 
The Jong-forgotten pathway trod, 

Through groves, by Nature's hand arrayed 
In that rich luxury of shade. 

Which blooms, where no rude hands repress 
Her own unstudied loveliness. • 

Here lift^ the pine iu gracefu) form, 

Apd there the proud oaIcJ[>ravcs the storm, 
While the li^it tendrils of the vine. 

Round each in wild luxuriance twine. 


On that blest clime Heaven^s favouring fye* 
Looks down in all its radiancy, 

And rears Elysian bower|^ on earth, 

And Jcindles beauty intb birth. 

Oh ! nurtured there by genial dews 
The golden-cro^jned narcissus blows, 
with, its deepest foveliest hut s 
Spontaneous springs the virgin-rose ; — 
there uunuenbered flowers exhale 
iKsfV odours to the fragrant gale, 

Atid waft that incense to the skies*, \ 
Perverted man too oft denies.— X 
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’Mid scenes like these, the Qrecian lyre 
Enraptured woke its earliest fire ; i 

The young bard glanced his beaming eye 
On the fair earth, and fairer sky, 

Till each assumed a brighter hue— 

And scenes of wild enchantment grew — 

And Hope beloved what Fancy drew. 

With grace divine, through every grove 
He saw a virgin Dryad rove — 

Beneath each pure transparent rill 
There bloomed a Naiad — purer still-^ 

In the sweet warbled strains that rung [rang] 

Incessant tjirough the echoing grove, 

A choir of heavenly sisters sung [sang] 

The ray of rapture and of love — 

A Goddess swayi^d the moon’s pale beam 
More lovely than her*^*n chaste gleam ; 

While on yon burning ^b of pride 
A Power n^re glorious seemed to ride— 

A Youth of matchless beauty he — 

The God of light and poesy.— 

Alas ! that pure devotion’s fire, 

Proud impulse of the deathless soul ; 

Should thus to Heaven’s bright orbs aspire; 

Nor rise to that eternal Sire, ^ 

Whose mandate formed and fix’d the whole.” 

(P.20—22.) 

We should scarcely have thought that the thickly peopled 
neighbourhood of Ephesus would have furnished a tract so de- 
solate as that described in the following passage ; but the aged 
saint, whose steps trod its silent wastes, was not like those thoumt- 
lacking beings whom Sterne describes as travelling from Dan 
to Beersheba, and crying it is all barren, all barren.” He had 
highland holy thoughts for the companions of his solitary way: 

Faint Beneath the sultry beam. 

He sate him by a rippling str^m, 

. And gazqd on that enchanting scene— 

W(th orient morn his course began. 

Now burnt the fierce meridian ray ; 

And yet no tread— no trace of man 
Had crossed his solitary way. 

O dear to him was loneliness !— 

For, while that,mazy path he trod, > 

High thoughts his raptured bosom bless— 

He bolds communion with his God. 

Lovo#warmcd his soul with quenchless fire, 

N&r gave his faltering limbs to tire 
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And Hc» whom ]ieaven*s high hosts obeyi 
Sustainei^i the Wanderer on his way. 

E’en now-^though youth might well confess 
The languid sway of weariness—- 
Short rest h& took — a slight repast 
Of sylvan herbs — ^perchance his last— 

A cool draught of the lirppid^ivave— 

An orison to Him who gave— 

A tear for his deluded son — 

Then onward — till his task be done.” (P. 23, 24?.) 

"We are next introduced by the poet to very different scenes. 
The office for the Home Department, no longer able to shut their 
eyes to the lamentable scenes of depredation in the mountains, 
and probably thinking a posse of special. constables insufficient, 
determined to send out — no doubt ii(pst arbitrarily, and we fear 
without even reading the riot — a party of soldiers to subdue 
the robbers. The outlaws, nerved by despair, overcame these 
gentlemen of the police after a dc^cr^c struggle, which of 
course was to be expected, for as Leo sagaciously exclaims on 
the occasion,. 

How should slaves contend with menf* * 

Our readers will beginF-to suspect that Mr. Leo is an admirer 
of English newspapers ; indeed this line is literally copied from 
the speeches made and vibrated at our Spa-fields and Man- 
chester meetings; though it loses that beautiful adaptation which 
it possessed when spoken by the virile race of spinners and 
weavers. We arc fully of opinion that Mr. Hunt’s publisher 
might sustain an action for trespass on the copy-right of his 
speeches, when Leo put.s forth such language as the following, 
in reference to the worthy magistrates and yeomanry cavalry of 
Ephesus : 

** talkof justice who wring 

The hard-carne^jl pittance of* the poor « 

To swell their sordid shameless store ! &c.” (P. 28.) 

It is possible that our poet in putting tins language in the 
mouths of predatory outlaws, intended to teach us a very in- 
structive lesson — that this is the (ommon-placc topic of mis- 
creants of every class who wish to conceal their own misdeeds 
by affecting indignation at the misdeeds of others. 

Qcr.ait3)or*s description oPtheicombat is highly spiritt3d. 
He thtis injtroduces after,the battle: 

** And who, on yon steep crag’s rude bi^^w, 

In pensive attitude doth stand ? 
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No conquering pride his lq 6 ks avoiv. 

And who that saw would deem himpzotv 
The chieftain of the victor bancl ? 

His crested helmet's flowing pride. 

His sword, in carnage deeply dyed ; 

His arms, with dust and gore defiled. 

Beneath his feet are rudely piled ; 

He moves not — and his fiery eye 
Rolls wildly round in vacancy ; 

Unseen the dead beneath him lying — 

Unheard the deep groans of the dying. 

Yet foremost in the cyisperate fray, 

Through J-he thick legions of the foe. 

His arm shot panic and dismay-— 

His sabre struck no second blow ; 

And chiefs, who never quailed before. 

Had braved Iiini oneq— and braved no more. 

Crowned with triumpluhit laurels now. 

What deep^dejcction clouds his brow? 

The warrior feefls not, ’midst tlie strife. 

The dread of death, the love of life ; 

And the loud yell of battle’s din 
Bears dowa the warning voice witliin. 

Far from his soul is Momory hurled 5 — • 

The battle-plain becomes his wctrld ; 

Nought fills his heart, or fires his eye. 

But vengeance — ^fame — and victory. 

But when the storm of strife is o'er. 

When Fancy^s fever burns no more ; 

When all the madness, all the pride 
Of conquest, and of wrath subside ; 

Then, then lier throne w'iJI Truth assume, 

And wrap the haughty soul in gloom. 

Whatever oppressed that musing chief, 

^ He wore a frown too stern for grief ; 

’Tw'as some wild passibn’s keener <forcc. 

Perchance repentance or renjorse, 

H is band in mute amazement viewed 
. Their leqfler’s harsh repulsive mood ; 

BCit none, uncalled, might dare intrude 
Upon his hour of solitude. 

Save one — nor deejpi it strange that lie. 

Though youthfnl and unwarlike still. 

The friend of Leo’s soul should be — 

Aflbetion, chai.pless,*roves at will — • 

And souls unbending — bold — ^and high — 

With gentlest bosoms oft combine. 

In Friendship’s fondest — firmest tic — 

As the light tendrils of the vine. 

Round the tall elm delight to twine.*' (P. 29~3l,) 
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To this amiable companion, whose name is Azor, Leo pro- 
ceeds to open his hqjtirt, and to explain the cause of his tt?morse, 

“ ‘ Oh Azor thus the chief replied, 

.And deep and heavily he sighed ; 

^ That laurelled wreath, that vaunted fame, 

‘ Are now my hate — ray scorn — my shame. 

* Their pleasure scarce deserves a tliought ; — 

‘ If rapture, ’twere too dearly bought 

' By those whom Passion’s blast hath driven, 

* Till they- — like me — for fame have given 

* Their peace on earth, their hope of heaven. 

* When from my sabre s*hrunk thp foe, 

* Thou know’st not — and thou canst not know — 

* What nerved ray stern unsp^'ing hand, 

* What thought gave keennei^o to my brand. 

* It was not Hate that^vs^d nfine eye, 

* Nor even the pride m victory — 

‘ No — Azor — no — I feared to die. 4 ,, 

‘ Doubt darkens o*er thy cloufied brow, 

^ And half exclaims, * Jt cannot be ! ’ 

* Thou deem’st it strange^ my soul should bow 

* To lay its weakness bare to thee — 

‘ But mark me, youth ! — nor hostile sword, 

* Nor sabre irPmy life-blood gored ; 

‘ No insult of a vaunting foe, 

* No abject craven’s heartless blow ; 

* Not the keen throb of life’s last sigh — 

* Not all of shame and agony 

* That Wrath can wreak — or Guilt am bear, 

* It is not these — ’tis PIeaten 1 fear.’ ” (P. 33, 34.) 

The chief continues his pennitential strain, particularly la- 
menting his conduct in neglecting the sacred counsels of his re- 
vered adviser, St. John, who had unveiled to him etdrnity,. and 
presented to his view «the cross of his incarnate Saviour. He 
then strongly depicts his qwii mental agonies since his apostacy. 

‘ Wild — restless as the thin leaf — cast 
At random by the driving blast, ** 

Each path my soul is doomed to trace. 

And never find a resting-pjace. 

No sof\ reviving dews of Sleep 
My brows in calm oblivion steep ; 

Through Night’s still,shade dread thunders roll 
Prophetic o’er my consciotis soul, 

And spectres shriek my future doom, 

And dark fiends beckon to the tomb. 

Oh how I wake and watch for 4ay ,, ^ 

To drive those dreary dreams away ! 
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* And what is Fame, so dcttrly won. 

* Whose earlier rays so brightly sbcmc ? 

* *Tis faithless as the clear blue stream 

‘ Which veils the deep abyss Jbelow ; 

‘ *Tis fleeting as a lovely dream 

From which the dreamer wakes to wme.’ ” (P. 37.) 

Azor is sent to tend flie wounded, accompanied wdth a stern 
injunction never to disclose the galling secret of his chieftain’s 
remorse. Our readers will licrc learn accurately to distinguish 
between orthodox poetical repentance, and that old fashioned 
species of repentance inculcat^'d in Lent lectures and Fast-day 
sermons ; a precise scut of virtue which couples “ repenting 
and jhrsakmg'' together, in order to “ tind mercy;” and 
w^hich supposes its subjecYiiorc ashamed of his fault than of the 
confession of it. — But wc^s^on : 

'fis night — and o’er fftat field of blood 
No pale »<ttar slieds its lonely ray ; 

The morn with radiant beams that glowed 
Hath past in gatlifring clouds away; 

And chill blasts moan, and viewless gloom 
I-(Owcrs darkly o’er the warrior’s tomb. — 

Now in his deep secluded grot 

Idle outlaw-cliieftain seeks to share 
That sweet repose from human care. 

When tears are hushed, and griefs forgot — 

(Soft Sleep, the welcome boon of Heaven 
To want and woe is freely given ; 

’Tis guilt alone that shares it not). 

And watchful near his chief reclines 

That faithful youth — more pale — more fair 
Than the lone lovelorn maid who pines 
^ A lingering victim of despair — 

What doth a form so gentle there ? 

But ah ! repose sought in vain * 

• To calm Jind cool his burning^rain. 

For while in seeming slumbers new 
Oblivion steals upon his brow, 

Frdm his rude couch behold him start 
As Death’s cold hand had touclPd his heart. 

And half unclose Iris wandering eye, 

And writhe as if in agony. 

Or when that transient torpor breaks, ^ 

And sense returns#and memory wakes, 

While fierce around hi$ rocky cell 

Loud thunder roars — and wild winds swell, — 

Amid »)fie horrors of the storm 
, Still Fanty paints some spectre-form, 
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And each^eep echo seems to be 
A summons* to eternity. (P.41, 42.) 

Wliile Leo lies thus agitated on his restless couch, sudden 
sounds of tear '' are heard at a distance, and ISt. John, who had 
been taken by a party of the robbers, is ushered into the cell. 
The following particulars of the intervifew will wc think greatly 
interest the reader. 

“ The bandit and his troop are gone : 

The Captive-Saint is left alone — 

And oh ! that struggling intense — 

That agony of keen suspense — ' 

That mingling strife of hope and fear — 

Of visions briglit — and bodiufgs drear — 

When love in all its fer^jn burns, 

And on his child thaiiiOier yearns, 

Yet dark recurring doubts repress 
Ills soufs awakening tenderness;*^ 

And paint his son, cut off from Heaven, 

False to the last, and unforgiven. 

While dimly yet the pale lamp threw 
Its lone beam through encircling shade. 

Nor— glimmtfring — yet revealed to view 
His features, or his form betrayed ; 

One solemn moment all was still — 

And oh! what wild emotions wake ; 

How keenly throbs that struggling thrill, 

As if his aged heart would break ! 

Gently at length the Chieftain spake; 

‘ Old man, wdioe’er thou art — draw- near; 

‘ If true thy ,tale — thou needst not fear ; 

‘ If false — no vengeance waits thee here. 

‘ What power through circling foes could g\>[dc ? 

‘ By whom to me tlKne errand given ? ’ 

Firmly the aged Saint replied, 

‘ The Loud of earth and heaven.* 

That voice went straightway to his heart — 

And instant from his coucli he s{>rung ,, 

With sudden and convulsive start, 

As by some keen remcntJbrance stung ; 

And pale as lifeless marble grew 
His sunken cheek’s sepulchral hue ; — 

And shuddering dread — and deep amaze 
Were mingled in his first ^ild gaze. 

As if the forms that frdwned by night. 

Arose to blast his waking sight. 

So when the Phantom-seer arose, ^ ^ 

Dread herald of impending woes. 
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Aghast the destined monarch stood— 

Fear fixed his eye — and froze his vlood. 

But soon— that causeless awe controlled — 

No bloodless shade his eyes behold. 

No spectre of unearthly mould — 

It was his friend — his guide — his sire — 

That hallowed Saint — whose eye of fire 
Had pierced where marshalled seraphs shone ; 
And seen thk mioiitiest on his throne ; 

To whom with looks of love divine. 

Ere yet the chain of nature broke, 

The agonizing Saviour spoke — 

* Behold that mother she is tliiiie/ ” (P. 46 — 48.) 


We must spare our readers the lengthened exhortations of the 
•age, which extend to less than six pages ; for though 

“ In one unvarying^titude. 

While spoke the saint, had Leo stood,^* 

we could not expect so much complaisance from any other person. 
We must not, lion ever, oniit^one short extract from this speech. 


** ‘ That Star of David’s royal line — 

‘ The promised King — the Se^ Divine— 

‘ The Lord who reigns enthroned above — 

^ In human guise to know — and love— 

* The favoured lot was 
‘ For me, though meanest far of all, 

‘ The Saviour deigned his friend to call ; 

* And while he lived — and when he died, 

' I still was nearest to his side. 

‘ I saw him in the judgment-hall, 

‘ Denied by one — renounced by «//— 

^ 1 stood the cross of horror by, 

‘ And watched him ir^ his agony. 

‘ 1 marked the sijn’s meridian light 
‘ Slow darken in impervious night ; 

^ As if he loathed to lend his ray 
^ To shin^if on that accursed day : 

* 1* felt the sullen earthquake’s shock— 

' The heaving ground — the rending rock — 

^ When the pale tenants of the tomb 
‘ Arose from carth^s convulsive womB,— 

' Oh never, never canst thou know , 

‘ What then foilthee*the Saviour bore.’ ” (P. 61, 62.) 


Our readers will have conjectured the penitence and recon- 
ciliation of the chief; but there is a secret in reserve, which we 
ipust communicate* in the poet's own language. 
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Young Aaot spok^ not — ^yet that word 
Passed not** Unheeded or unheard^’ 

Though lost awhile he seemed to be 
In deep abstracted reverie : — 

What tremors in his cheek are blushing. 

What fevered hues his pale brow flushing ? 
Those varying dies — so softly fatr — 

What deep emotion kindles there ? 

He bends on earth his bright blue eye. 
Beneath jts fringed veil retiring; 

So sin-inks young virgin-modesty 

From tlie bold gaze of “crowds admiring. 

Y'ot deeply struggling to control • 

The hidden tumult of his soul. 

Once more he raised that hu^id eye. 

And gazed on Leo trembjjingis» — 

Such fears let gentlej^^man claim. 

But what hath man to do with shame? 

The winged interchange of tbougl^l 
Is quickly kindled^— quickly caught — 
Yea—swifter than the sunbeam breaking 
It thrills the startled soul awaking, 

And bids another’s breast be known, 

Or in one glam^ce betrays its ow'n. 

With instant impulse, through his heart 
Young Leo felt its lightning dart— 

No fears contral||||^no doubts recall — 

One glance had met — and answered all. 

The siglit Hope never dared to deem — 
Which vivid Fancy never drew — 

Wilder than Love's young ardent dream. 

Is present to his raptured view ; 

Unless the spirit's chain is riven. 

And earth has brightened into heaven. 

To Azor'^ soul— whatever it be — 

Like feeling shot electric flame ; 

Its aspect changed — its power the same ; 

Not less of hre in him we sec 
But more — far more — of purity ; 

As sunFetims in the lucid stream 
licflccted, shed a lovelier gleam. 

Less fair the Boy of godlike mien 
Wlio spurned the smiles of Beauty’s Queen — 
Less fair that bright ^utb. when the Sun 
Cheeked his red car to garo upon. 

Yet still his dim eye drboped and fell. 

His bosom heaved with conscious swell— » 
Such fears let gentler woman claim, ^ 

But what hath man to do with shame ? 
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Away ! away ! thou frail disguise, i) 

^ Thou canst not blind a lover’s eyes; 

Youth may the virgin’s vest assume, 

And emulate the virgin’s bloorh ; 

With eye as bright, and smile as warm. 

And equal symmetry of form — 

But one soft spell rernaineth — one 

Which woman claims, and claims alone — 

It is the breathing, burning dye 

Of Love controlled by Modesty.— ^ 

That conscious crimson blush revealed 

The truth, so long — *so well corxcealed ; 

And Leo in that moment knew 

His own loved maid, whom Fancy drew 

The idol of hisVaptured dream, 

W^hen young IliSpnc^hed her fairest gleam ; 

To w'hom his first fond'*wws were given. 

Dearer th,\n Fame — than all but Heaven.” (P. 66 — 69.) 
" 

We shall not detain our readers with tJie young hidy'-s twelve 
pages of apology for being Ibuiid in so very delircate and ques- 
tionable a situation. Wc need hardly say that she gives a very 
judicious account of her whole proceedings, and especially 
of the reason of her being dis^uiseef in manly habiliments, 
when, travelling with her faithful old servant, she was seized 
by the" robbers and introduced to ^tlicir chief. The neces- 
sary explanations concluiled, St. John pronounces a benediction 
on the union of Leo and Azor; and the poem concludes with 
another prodigious speech of nine pages from the mouth of the 
aged saint. 

From the foregoing remarks and extracts, the reader will, 
have inlerred that the })ocrn before us is t)nc of respectable merit, 
and^ still greater promise. We would, however, gently caution 
our under-grad uale of Benet’s*, to take eare that, while lie is 
dallyiii^l^ with the Muses oh the margin of Caystcr, he docs not 
lose tlic race among his competitors m the banks of Cam* 
Poetry is, a delighj-l’iil companion, but a very bad Cambridge 
tutor, and a •mortal enemy to diagrams and demonstrations- 
We, however, accept the appended “ Scenes from Sophocles,” as 
a hint that our poet luis no*t forgotten the importance of acade- 
mical studies in his interlocutory excursions with the muses. 
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Art. XV. — Tracts on the Divinity of Christy ami on the jlepeal 
of the Statute against Blasphemy ; to which is prtjixcd a 
Preface ci^ntaining Strictures on the recent Publications tf Mr. 
Belsham and Dr. Carpenter, with an Analysis of 1 fo/iii v. 
20, S^'c. By the Bishop of St. David’s. ,Svo. pp. 64-1. London, 
1820. 

In our last number we entered at considerable lenj^th into the 
merits of the Unitarian controversy, and certainly should not 
have neglected to grace and strengthen our list of publications 
on the question with thc.BJshop of' ISt. David’s Tracts, had they 
fallen in our way before the Review was sent to press» After the 
extended notice w'hich we then took .olVhe subject, it would be 
inexpedient for us to offer another iwpcr upon it at so early a 
period; but the, volume before constitutes so valuable an 
accession to the writings on tf!e orthodox side of the question, 
that we should think it ungrateful to th^Ri^it Reverend Author, 
and parsimonious towards our readers, if we did not transiently 
notice it, by way of addendum to our former Review. The cir- 
cumstance of these Tracts being only reprints might, indeed, 
seem to plead our apology for the omission ; but, to say nothing 
of more than a hundrffd pages of new and highly valuable 
prefatory matter, which might well demand attention, the 
Tracts tlicmsclves, having been published at distant intervals, 
have never been before in our possession, in a connected series ; 
and therefore deserve, now they arc collected, a recapitulatory 
notice, which, if adequate to their merits and the inultitiide of 
interesting points embraced in them, w^ould far exceed the very 
brief limits to which wc regret to say our present remarks must 
be confined. 

The learned author justly observes that the reprinting of these 
tracts, ill defence of the established doctrines of Christianity, on 
the Holy Trinity, and the; Divinity of our Lord, will, not be 
thought unseasonable, at a period in which the most open and 
active efforts of infidelity and blasphemy hgve been, made to 
vilify those doctrines, and the Establishment whitrh maintains 
them. We think them not only seasonable, but highly in- 
teresting to all who feel desirous of knowing the state of the 
controversy between the Sociiiian party and their opponents ; and 
though the great quantity of biblical and })hilologicaI criticism 
whicn runs throughout them may sorAcwdiat check their popula- 
rity and circumscribe their utilit5', yet the connnon reader will 
find in them many unansivcrable arguments, level with every plain 
understanding, in defence of the orthodoxs faith. To the 
lettered world they are a highly valuable treasure, especially td 
biblical students; and we particularly recommend their perusal 
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to men of literature, who are too often ampng the dupes of the 
Socinian heresy, on account of the ))lausibly intellectual appear- 
ance which it affects, the fallacy of which cannot always be 
detected, even by persons of education, ’without mor-e time and 
patience than are always at command. It was the peculiar 
merit of a former Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Horsley) that he 
unmasked this reasoning shew,” and exposed Unitarians and 
Unitarianism (we use these terms only in courtesy) in their 
literary as well as theological pretensions, with a view to destroy 
that argument of “ authority” on which the advocates of this 
delusion so frequently insist. * It will be thought no disparage- 
ment to the present * pious and learned successor of Bishop 
Horsley in his labours, as^ell iis in his see, that his writings arc 
less irritating, and his sj^rit more chastised by the meek and 
amiable virtues of the GospeTN 

The first Tract is an answer tJT^ the “ Letter *of an Unitarian 
Lay Seceder ; ” w'ho-tonlended that the doctrines of the Church 
of England were not the doctrines of the Bible. This excellent 
Tract, entitled ‘‘ The Bible, •and the Bible onlyi the Ileligioa 
of Protestants,” is prefaced by a long letter to the then Bishop 
of Gloucester (Dr. Huntingford); the first passage of which wc 
shall extract, as an interesting speciiiuni of the happy art of 
combining controversial discussion with the devout sensibilities 
of practical Christianity. Let those who think the doctrine of 
our Saviour’s Divinity a mere speculative topic, learn from the 
following passage the impressive and affecting influence which it 
exerts in a mind in which it is rightly received: 

“ A mind exercised by affliction is tenderly alive to the impressions 
of religious truth. In such seasons, the emptiness of earthly com- 
forts, and the want of some consolation which the w orld cannot give, 
prepare it <fflectually for the reception of those promises of light and 
aid, which the Scriptures abundantly supply. • How sweetly then are 
those passages of David and^lsaiah in lupson with the feelings of a 
resigned and believing spirit ! ‘ Tarry thou the Lord s leisure ; be 

strong, and he shall comfort thine heart ;* and put thou thy trust in 
the Lord.’-^‘ Who is he that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice 
of his servant, that walkcth on still in darkness, and hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of Uie Lord, and stay upon his (iod.’ 

“ Our beneficent Creator, who, for the wisest purposes, has im- 
planted in us affections and sensibilities, which attach us closely to 
those whom wc respect and ]o|re, but which, by the loss of such con- 
nexions, give occasion to the most acute and painful trials; has also 
blessed us with a religion, which, *above all other means, can mitigate 
the visitation whioh deprives us of them. I need not remind you of 
His promises who s;tid, * My grace is sufficient for you ; ’ nor bring to 
your recollection that those consolatory words were an answer to St. 
Paul’s ivquest addressed in prayer to our Saviour. Such trust in his 
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assistance Christ had encouragefl by his promise, * Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name 1 will uo'it,’ and ‘ho 1 am with you always, even unto 
tlje end of the world.’ And therefore St. John said, ‘ TJiis is the 
confidence we have in hint, that if we asic any thing according to his 
will, ho hcareth us.* The same confidence in Christ’s divine power 
to licnr and to save, induced St. Stephen to say, in his last moments, 
* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ St. Thbmas, who in the public 
service of the Synagogue had been accustomed to Him, whom they 
expected as the Messiah, called ‘ The mighty God,’ and ‘ the Lord 
our Kighteousness,’ when he saw his Lord after his resurrection from 
the dead, exclaimed in a transport of conviction and joy, ‘ My Lord 
and my God ! ’ . * 

** Mothing but belief in Clirist’s Divinity, his omnipresent influence 
and omnipotent poww, could have induced his disciples and apos- 
tles to Jionour him with divine worship, a/il to endure the privations, 
indignities, and suflerings, which thgy' ifffderwent lor his sake. The 
Divinity of Christ was not with jiiem a ‘ speculative notion,’ a ‘ dis- 
putable dogma,’ as the Unitarians represent it, hut a great practical 
principle, w’hich influenced tlieir whole cofiduct* and inluscd intotlieir 
minds a Vbrtitude and constancy, which made them rejoice that they 
were counted wortliy to suffer shamc^and death for li is name. ‘ To 
die, and to be with Clirist, they counted better than life.’ ‘ WJiat 
things were gain,’ in a worldly sense, ‘ they counted loss for Christ, 
yea, they counted all things loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus.’ 

‘‘ Their Belief in Christ’s Divinily, their confidence in Him as God, as 
ever present to sustain them in ail difliculties, was tlie governing prin- 
ciple* of their minds through this life; and thoir trust in liis atonement 
was the ground of their hope of happiness in the next. I'hey knew-, 
that ‘ the blood of bulls and of goats could not put away sin; ’ and 
the Psalmist had long before declared, that man was utterly unable to 
redeem liis brother. But in Christ, wlio ‘ was wnth (jod and was 
God ’ — ‘ who was God over ail blessed for ever ’ — ‘ their great God 
and Saviour ’ — ‘ God manifest in the flesh ’ who w^as ‘ iiVade flgsh,* 
and * came in the flesh,* that he might, by his death, he ‘ a propitia- 
tion for the sins of mankind in him they trusted as a Saviqur ‘ able 
to save to the uttermost all who should come to God by him.’ 

“ '^fheir belief in that truth, w-hich Christ himself declared ; which 
his contemporaries testified, proclaimed, aiuf arraigned as blas- 
phemy; for which Christ was crucified; which the Apostles 
preached and recorded; which the primitive church received and 
transmitted to succeeding generations; was their warrant lor the 
reception of tlic other great doctrine, whicli their sins and imper- 
fections, and their Inability to save theyiselves, had rendered nec/;s- 
aary for their salvation.” (P. 1 — 4.^ 

This first pamphlet contains, among other interesting topics, 
tcw> various to notice, the orthodox attestatio*hs of numerous 
laymen of eminence, including statesmen, lawyers and phv** 
sicians, on the great subjects in question. In particular, tfie 
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names of Newton aud Locke are* rescued from the charge of 
SociiiiAnism ; and, we think, with complete success. Chrij,tianity 
and orthodoxy do not, indeed, require the buttress of human 
nanu's to support them ; but as the Socinians are at jll times stu- 
diously endeavouring to make the unwary believe that almost 
every great name is on their side, it is a service of some impor- 
tance to convince the public of the contrary. The evidence in 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton in particular, is interesting as a 
literary as well as a theological question, and we wish our space 
admitted of our extracting it. 

The second tract contairuk an illustration of the literal evi- 
dence fi*om Scripture •of our Lord’s Diviiiity, and a defence of Mr. 
Granville Sharp’s celebrated rule against the objections of Mr. 
Winslanley. The cxce\ericc of this tract is too well known to 
biblical scholars to requii>^r commendation. The critical re- 
marks on Titus ii. 13, arc })£j«ticularly able,* and completely 
rescue this passage, ♦which is invaluable in ])roving the Divinity 
of Christ, from the false interpretations of Socinian translators. 

TIk*, Brief Memorial ” on the repeal of those parts of the 
statutes 9 and 10 of William, which related to persons denying 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, (which is the third parni)hlct 
on the list,) maybe considered almost prophetic of the late inun- 
dation of blasphemy which the Blsho}) foreboded would Ibllow 
the re})eal of Lho^c provisions. Our readers will recollect the use 
made of this rejical, particularly by Cavlile, in the late trials ; 
and though it is now loo late, we fear, to recal a measure which 
was carried in parliament with little or no discussion as to its 
merits, not to say w'ith great precipitancy ; one lesson at k*ast, wc 
may learn from the cireumstance, namely, to pause and weigh 
matters well on all sides, before we interl’ere with restraints 
which ouj ancestors felt it their duly to impose, and whicli ex- 
peiieiice so frequently })rovcs cannot be withdrawal without open- 
ing a door to the most tremendous evils’. The ultimate object, 
an ol)j<fct never lost sight of by the Unitarian party, is evidently 
to subvert the established church, and* to throw ojicii every de- 
partmcnt*of, civil alid ecclesiastical preferment to jiersonsofall 
religions, or no religion at all; and, in the mean time, to rescind 
one by one, as time and opportunity may serve, every wholesome 
law and usage which interferes with their project. Under these 
circumstances, it becomes sincere Christians of every name, to 
oppose the incipient measures, 'as well as tlic’ultimatc design, of 
this restless and ambitious sect. Let them remember the real 
character of that system which seeks to rise upon the ruins of all 
those fundamental doctrines so widely acknowledged in the Chris- 
•tiau church, from’the Apostolic age, — doctrines which to our eyes 
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appear as plainly revcy.lcd in the divine records, as the creation of 
the world, or the being of a God. 

Unitarians,” remarks tlje Bishop of St. David’s, “ call their reli- 
gion pure ChTistianity. It certainly is not New I'cstnincnt Christianity. 
If it he pure^ its purity consists in being divested of all facts and doc- 
trines peculiar to the gospel. Unitarianisin, ttherefore, is not Christ- 
ianity. It is divested of every thing which renders the gospel ‘ good 
tidings of great joy to all other people.’ If Christ be not (xod, what 
confidence could we have in the all-sudiciency of his grace, the j)ro- 
mise of his universal presence with his (Hiurcli, and his assurance that 
he will hear our prayers? If Christ’s tdeatli be not an atonement for 
sin, he did not ‘ die for our‘suis, and rise again*for our justification ; ’ 
we are ‘ yet in our sins,* without remedy or hope. 

“ If, then, we can be content to go out/f this world with no other 
recommendation to God’s mercy, — no ojj^ ground of hope for ever- 
lasting happiness but our ov^n merits, we may adopt and privilege the 
religion of the Unitarians. But i^‘ by tlie deeds of the law no man 
shall be justified ; * if neither ‘the blood jjf bulls or goats,’ nor the 
most consummate virtue of the best man, can put away aiiy one of 
his past sins ; thep we ought to give notcountcnance, by l^w or other- 
wise, to the anti-christian doctrines, which deny the Divinity of 
Clirist, and the Trinity of the Godhead; and would de^troy our fuitl^ 
in ‘ Him, through whom a|pnc we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Fath(?r.’” (P. 1^81, 885.) 

The Bishop of St. David’s, in a subsccpicMil page of this tract, 
makes a comparison between Deism and Unilariaiiisni, which but 
too clearly shows the truth of the foregoing remark, that the latter 
is not, in any fit and specific sense, Cljristianity. Deists, lie re- 
marks, ‘‘ reject all the. doctrines of tlie Christian revelation.” 
And what say tlie Unitarians ? They reject the trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead; the Divinity of C’hrist; the personality 
of the Holy Spirit; the miraculous birth of Christ; thp atone- 
ment of Clirist; the sanctification of the Spirit ; the existence' of 
angels and spirits ; and therefore of the Devil and liis angels ; 
— that is, they reject all 'the peculiar doctrines of Christi- 
anity. Again, Deists reject all (he facts of Christianity ; 
Unitarians reject the miraculous birth of Christ; the resiirrcc- 
lion of Christ, any further than as of a mere man, and that they 
virtually reject by denying the cxisftticc of spirits. We quite 
agree with the Bishop in his conclusion, that “ Deists profess not 
U) be Christians; Unitarians are not Christians, though they pro- 
fess to be so.” * * I 

Next follows the fourth pamphlet, containing ‘‘ Three Ad- 
dresses to Unitarians,” which, if seriously weighed by them, 
would go far to reduce their number. We cannot even touch 
upon this useful part of the work, or upon the llighly interesting 
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and scholarlikc critique on I JohnV. 20. ip the preface, which 
being among the new matter in this publication, we should have 
felt great pleasure in extracting, were it not too long for our 
limits. The reader will find in this dissertation some wery strong, 
and indeed irrefragable, arguments in favour of the orthodox 
version ol that litigated text. His Lordship has also added some 
very striking, and wq believe new considerations, in favtuir of the 
aiithenticily ol the celebrated seventh verse of the fifth chapter, 
which, however, wc must also pass over. 

Our judgment of this work will have sufficiently appeared from 
these incidental remarks, without any professed summary. It is 
highly gratifying to Behold a inembel* of the Episcopal bench 
thus devoting his extensive Jearning and great powers to a de- 
fence ol “ the faith once wjlivcred to the saints” from some of its 
worst, we might say indced^mphatically, its very worst enemies. 
His Lordship has long ago pledged himself, a'rid has renew'ed 
that pledge, in the p^efac^ to the present volume, to wage uncx- 
tinguishable w\ar with this awful heresy. “ I shall lose ,no op- 
portunity,” he says, of doing all I can to banish and drive away 
the antichristian doctrines of Unitarianism, 

• ^ Duni spiritus hos reget artus,’ 

or at least, as long as I can hold a pen, or have eyes to direct its 
motions, or have the health necessary for such inejuiries.” We 
arc sure that our readers will unite with us in earncssly praying 
that the health iio'ccssary for these arduous labours may belong 
spared to this dislinguislicd prelate; and that in proportion as the 
severity of his literary ])i]rsuits, devoted to the great object of his 
profession, impairs the outward vision, the light may the more 
brightly ‘‘ shine inw^ard,” and for years to come illuminate the 
w^orld by its hallowed reflection. 


Art. XVI. — Marino Falicro^ Doge of Venice, An Historical 
Tragedy^ in Five Acts. With Notes. — The Prophecy of Dante^ 
a Poem. By Lord Byro/u Murray. London, 1821. 

We arc unwilling to enter into the reasoninffs upon wliich the 
mddern distinction bctweeitf the*romantic andclassical drama ia 
founded. The classification, however, if not philologically cor- 
rect, will at least^aid us in framing an equitable estimate of Lord 
Byron’s tragedy* ^ 

It is in the history of our own drama that these opposite kinds 
of composition arc the most strikingly exemplified. Amongst 
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the poets who cultivated the^ former species, stands Shakspeare 
— alone and unrivalled^ in whose hands the art bounded as it 
were to a sudden and instantaneous perfection; — himself his own 
legislator and example freed from all external influence, and 
unfettered by any other rules, but those which great minds create 
for themselves; — and con Icsscdly 'beyond. the reach of imitation, 
not merely in respect of that poetic genius which carried him 
into the most sublime and pathless tracks of liuman thought, but 
of the form and fabric of his dramas. 

The shape and modification of the other class were deduced 
from the canons of that French crKicism which obtained a foot- 
ing amongst us at the time of the llestoriition, and constituted 
that secondary or reflected Greek tragedy, which, though 
frequently confounded with the an/ent school, is at best 
but its type or shadow. PrimariIy^^T6wever it took its form 
and pressure” frbm the unities; which, originating in a para- 
phrastic distortion of a passage in Aristotle, have held so despotic 
an influence over the dramatic writing of France. Its leading 
attributes arc tb^^se: — a prologizing *jLlcvclopemcnt of the story in 
the shape of a regular narrative recited by a subordinate agent, 
the immeasurably long speeches of the dialogue, and consequently 
the absence of rapid aivJ vehement action. Add to this, the 
predominance of love over the destinies of the personages ; a 
passion, according to Drydcn, the great aj)ologist of the school,” 
of such general concernment, that it delights to sec its own 
image in a public entertainment.” 

It is to this class, in every other point of resemblance but the 
last, that the piece now before us seems principally to belong. 
There is not any love in any part of it. The whirlwinds that 
rage in the Doge’s bosom do not permit the more delicate play 
of so tender an emotion ; for love, violent and impeti^ous only 
when it mixes with the tide of the other passions, is in ifself 
tender and tranquil, liut this, to use -tlie phrase of the schools, 
is a difference rather of mode, than of essence.* MarinoValcrio 
is wholly cast and modelled upon French principles; and whilst 
we arc advancing this opinion, wc are doing*^no injustice to the 
Noble Author, who has evidently constructed his tragedy with a 
scrupulous deference to those principjes, and in particular to that 
which has been called the most unpoetical of the unities. “ The 
desire of preserving,” he says, ‘‘ a nearer approach to unity than 
the irregularity of an English theatrical composition admits, Ifas 
induced me to represent the conspiracy as already formed, and 
the Doge acceding to it, whereas in fact it was of his own 
preparation and that of Israel Bertuccio.” 

The Merope of Voltaire ii a drama from which love is wholly excluded. 
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Nor is it merely to the disadvantages of a French structure, 
that the languor, and want of effect observable in Marino Falicro, 
are to be attributed. Tho peculiar genius and cliaracter of Lord 
Byron’s poetry have their shaile in its failure. Never was there 
a style of poetical thinking and poetical diction less dramatic. 
In the first place, it is by far too meditative, and deals too largely 
in generalities and abstractions for the progress of dramatic ac- 
tion. For in dramatic poems, the poet himself must be silent, 
and permit the events and fortunes of the piece to suggest in- 
stantaneously their own language. That’ language will be by 
turns light or serious, ghy on grave, according to the turns and 
vicissitudes of the play. But it is also the essential characteristic 
of Lord Byron’s school, to pursue a long and continuous chain of 
reflections, and to give tbeni utterance in rhetorical declamations. 
Conversant chiefly with tno*gloomy catalogue of ills, which are the 
inheritance of man, and are scattered over the^paths even of the 
prosperous and happy, he is perpetually busied in drawing aside 
the veil which conceals tlte inanity of human things, and calling in 
the aid of a melancholy ratiocination, to show that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit; — that all that life has to allure and capti- 
vate isfugitive and precarious ; — that love deceives, and friendship 
betrays; — while treachery and sorrow^and care lurk beneath the 
charms and satisfactions of our moral and social condition. A 
poesy so interwoven with a dark and discouraging philosophy, 
must necessarily assume a casuistic form, — for casuistry is gene- 
rally employed in contradicting and negativing the external ap- 
pearances of things. Hence tnc muse of Lord Byron takes a 
cheerless delight in strip))ing the moral phenomena of their out- 
ward semblance and colouring, and in thus extinguishing the 
credulous and confiding hope which is the sun-shine of our 
earthly pilgrimage, by presentingthe deformities, and ruggedness, 
and opaque spots, which disturb the landscape. Now there is 
nothing dramatic in this., Tfiat nice ancl accurate dissection of 
the feelings, that moral chart, as it wiere, which he delights to ex- 
hibit to us, may manifest the power of the poet, who, from his 
elevation" of poesjT or philosophy, takes into his enlarged ho- 
rizon the boundless region of human affairs spread as on a plain 
before him ; — but if it occupies any considerable space in a 
drama, all this must be wholly fatal to its effect. If those who 
are disinclined to admit this to be the effect of Lord Byron’s style 
of poetic composition, wi^I turti to the drarfiatic poem of Man- 
fred, they will not, Mrc think, refuse assent to our observation. 

The present production is by far too sombre and metla^ 
physic, and abounds too much in dissertation, to admit of 
thofte light and ’rapid pcncilings of human life and passion, 
which arc all that the rushing tide of a dramatic action allows 
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the poet time to exhibit. Studied and minute delineations are 
hindrances to the < progressive flow of actions nndt events. 
And are not these delineations for, ever occurring in Marino 
Faliero ?— With all these impediments, it may be said, that 
the play has obtained a certain degree of success in its re* 
presentation. But such unfortunately is the degenerate state of 
theatrical taste in England, that the decision of an audience is 
any thing but an unequivocal triumph to* the poet. The fact, 
however, is this ; — it has been rather endured than applauded, 
and owes even this afnbiguous kind of success to curtailments and 
mutilations mercilessly and unspai;jngly inflicted. 

Lord Byron, it is true,. has disclaimed the jurisdiction of the 
theatre : 

1 cannot conceive,” he says, “ any* nyfn of irritable feeling putting 
himself at the mercies of an audience<4«^he sneering reader, and the 
loud critic, and tlie tart review, ^re scattered and distant calamities ; 
but the trampling of an intelligent or of an ^norant audience on a 
production which, be it good or bad, lia^een a mental labour to the 
writer, is a palpable and immediate grievance, heightened by a man’s 
doubt of their competency to judge, find his certainty of his own im- 
prudence in electing them his judges. Were I capable of writing a 
play which could be deemed stage-worthy, success would give me no 
pleasure, and failure great ^ain.” 

Yet, although we may be disposed to believe the sincerity with 
which he has thus repudiated the applause of the theatre, the 
poet can find no refuge from critical censure in the disclaimer. 
For, after all, a play must be estimated in the closet by rules nearly 
the same as those by which it is tried in representation ; that is, 
by its powers of giving delight. Such is the habitual force of 
association in our minds, that a play, even in private perusal, un- 
dergoes a sort of scenic exhibition. We image to ourselves the 
agents and personages of the scene. The story is represented to 
us not by the more neutral agendy and regular narrative of the 
epic, but by actual beings, who sutler, weep, and act, in their own 
persons. So that even in the closet, it is necessary that the in- 
terest in the business of the scene should be*jnintermitted ; that 
the dramatic excitement should not be permitted to subside ; in 
a word, that the succession of events should be varied, rapid, 
and unbroken. If these requisites are neglected, poetry fatigues, 
and passion exhausts us. If the poet, unmindful of his dramatic 
instruments, appears to address us in Jiis own person, or, regard- 
less of the diversities which ought to ^distinguish them from each 
other, r^uces them to a monotonous identity (the predominant 
fault of our author’s dramatic composition), by making them the 
servile organs of his own feelings and reflections, instead of 
placing them in situations which give occasion to the expression 
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of their own feelings anil their ownircflections;— and makes them 
stand otili while he declaims in verse ; — it il obvious, that, instead 
of being hurried along by the march of events, or the tide of pas- 
sions, we must be equally unmoved whether at home or at the 
theatre. A dramatic movement is equally necessary whether the 
play is to interest us by our fire-sides, or in its public repre- 
sentation. How then Is this to be efiected, if each of his cha- 
racters is in his turA Lord Byron himself, declaims as prompts, 
and speaks as he would write? How can we feel the breathless 
impatience which pants, as it were, for relief? — how can we hang 
w ith suspense on the vicissit^ides of the scene, if its agents are 
only rhetorical puppets introduced to deliver set speeches, and 
to deal out their several proportions of melancholy and senten- 
tious declamation? He^prfiy is the dramatic poet, w'ho conceals 
his own inodes and peculiarities of thinking ; whose art is too 
consummate to allow time to tliruspectator or tke reader to think 
of the artist, and involves us from the beginning to the end in 
an unsleeping and my’^terious solicitude for the fates and 
fortunes of his persons. 

llle per extentuni Ainem mihi posse videtur 
Ire pocta, mourn qut pectus inaniter angit, 

* Irritat, mulcet, faUis terroribus implct, 

Ut magus. 

But the very first step of the poet was inauspicious. His plot 
was injudiciously chosen, and wholly unmanageable for dramatic 
purposes. It is simply this. Michael Steno, a young Venetian 
noble, having ofiered some unseemly-gallantries to a lady in the 
retinue of Angiolina, and having been turned out of the apart- 
ment by order of the Doge, as a punishment for the offence, 
vents his spleen for the affront by scrawling on the ducal chair a 
sort of pasijuinade upon the honour of the Dogaressa. The 
matter was referred by the Doge to the tribunal of the Forty, 
who sentence him to the Jenient penance*of a month’s imprison- 
ment.- This docs not appease the incensed Doge, the fever of 
whose wrath impels him to put himself at the head of a conspi- 
racy alretidy formttl. The object of this plot is the massacre of 
the nobles, and a revolution in the state. One of the conspi- 
rators, anxious to save tjie life of a patrician, his benefactor, 
warns him secretly of his danger. The spirit and sagacity of this 
young noble causes a detection of the scheme, and tne Doge and 
his confederates expiate tl^ treason with theif lives. 

Of a plot thus constructe4> it is evident that the range is too 
circumscribed for development of character, or variety of action. 
But the fault iC^hich renders it wholly undramatic, is this— it 
cannot in the nature of things excite the sympathy either of the 
auditor or reader. A few remarks, which we think applicable to 
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Hris part of our subject, will ^lace the causes of this vital defi- 
ehcy in a clearer poiAt'of view. • 

Much controversy has been had concerning the sources of the 
pleasure cominunicated by tragedy. Those who have adopted the 
theory of Lucretius as to the pleasure with which we contemplate 
sufferings that do not affect ourselves,^ have applied it to the 
drama, and deduced the satisfaction Imparted to us by tragic 
sorrows, from a sort of comparison instituted between our own 
tranquillity, and the troubles and agitations of the scene. But 
this is by no means philosophically just. Those who arc accus- 
tomed to watch the operations of iheir own mind^will have fre- 
quently perceived, that* the interest they* take in the hero or 
heroine of a tragedy, absorbs all extrinsic considerations ; that 
all selfish feelings are wholly out of thf* question ; that if they arc 
disengaged so far from the drama as not to forget themselves, 
it is because thetirama is destitute of a genuine and awakening 
interest, and that they become truants it as from a dull 
and onerous employment. Others havC attributed it to a simpler 
origin — the necessity of strong eipotions and vehement agita- 
tions as a course of tonic medicine to the mind, when w^c become 
weary of the insipid circle of our ordinary employments, and the 
rapid repetition of our daily pleasures. But the problem may fie 
partly solved by the complacency administered to our feelings in 
the decrees of that theatrical justice, which distributes its recom- 
pences to the good, and awards its retributions to the evil. In this 
respect the profound philosophy of Lord Bacon, which he applies 
to thejprinciples on which the power of fiction in general is 
founds, trill also apply to the drama.**^ 

As the active world is inferior to the rational mind, so fiction 
giv^s to man that which history withholds, and in some sort satisfies the 
soul with shadows of things, of which it cannot obtain thq substance. 
As real history gives us not the success of things according'to the de- 
serts of vice and virtue, ISction corrects it, and displays to us the fates 
and fortunes of peraons reworded or punished, according their 
merit. Fiction raises the mind by accommodating the images of things 
to our desires^ and not^ like history and reasony^suhjeciing^^thc mind to 
ihingsP * 

Now although it may not be absolutely essential to a good 
tragde^^ that m equid justice should be meted out, — and al- 
thou^ the poet, < ef whose creation the good and evil actually 
subsisting in the Vorld must be thf elements, is therefore fire- 

S uently mipeiled to leave crime ii^ exaltation, and virtue humi- 
aMd and depressedr^hhough he holds not the balance of eter- 
nal justiee» and on that ao^ut, as in real lif^ we must solace 
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ourselves by the pleasing perspectiive of a better order, where 
the moral equilibrium will be restored,— »ybt the images of things, 
to use the language of the great author which we have just trans- 
lated^ will in a certain degree be acccmimodatcd tq our desires 
in a rightly constituted drama. If this unequal dispensation be 
unavoidable, and the dramatic poet be compelled to exhibit the 
just and the good as too feeble to resist the tide of affliction which 
overwhelms tlicm ; * — the auditor, or the reader, makes an effort 
towards repairing the inequality, by throwing his sympathies 
and affections into the scale. And in all cases, the pleasure we 
derive from good dramatic representation largely flows from this 
— that the personaget for whom we arfe thus moved, arc worthy 
of our emotions, and that the flnest sentiments of our hearts are 
not squandered upon ignc^ble objects. Wc are attracted to a skilful 
tragedy, because it reflects back to us those sentiments of the 
dignity of our nature which gratify our pritte, by the contem- 
plation of great virtues engaged in a conflict with great sufferings. 
And therefore it is aii ihdispensable condition to the pleasure, 
which is elicited from sucli^ a source, that there should be no- 
thing intrinsically low and undignified in those who claim our 
svmpatb 3 ^ It is also a rule in this species of composition tliat 
the dramatic poet, who attempts to Qxcitc an interest for his 
principal character by infusing into it a sense of suffering derived 
from trifling and inadequate causes, makes an experiment upon 
our feelings, • which at once disgusts and insults us. Great 
emotions raised by a petty grievance belong to the mock- heroic, 
— and are too nearly allied to comedy, to be the source of a 
tragic interest. The want of all proportion between the evil and 
the sorrows which bewail it, or the consequences which flow 
from it, is fatal to tragedy. 

Let Marino Faliero be tried by this test. What is it which 
has Vouse'd the tempest of higlj and angry passions in his bosom ? 
What is it, that has called up so implacable a spirit of re- 
venge, ^that nothing short of rivers* of blood, and the destruc- 
tion of a state, could appease it? An affront, — an indignity 
at most ; ‘an^ that* affront or indignity visited by too light a 
sentence upon the offender. It may be said, that the fact 
is historical. Be it so. *But was Lord Byron compelled to 
choose it? The dramatic writer, if he takes his materials from 
history, is an imperfect master of his art, if ^he selects a subject 
which is unfitted for his?pur]5ose. Nor was our author un- 
mindful of the difficulty which the choice ienposed upon him ; 
for he has deserted the history to aggravate the affront by a 
diminution of the punishment. In the history, the matter is 
thus narrated : * 

« Ser Michele thought that such an affront (being turned out by the 
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Doge) was beyond all bearing, ^ind when the feast was over, and all 
other persons liad left the palace, he continuing heated with linger, 
went to the hall of audience, and wrote certain unseemly wor^ re- 
lating to the Duke and Duchess, upon the chair in which the Duke 
was used to sif. * Marin Falter the husband (f the fair others hiss 
her^ but he keeps her.** In the morning the words were seen, and 
the matter considered very scandalous. A largesse of great amount 
was immediately profiered by the Avogadori to discover who had writ- 
ten 'those Words. And at length it was known that Michele Stenohad 
Witten them. It was resolved in the council of Forty, that he should 
he arrested ; and he then confessed, that in the fit of vexation and 
spite, occasioned by his being thrust off the solajo in the presence of 
hii^ mistress, he had writtcfi dthc words. And the council took his 
youth into consideration, and that he was a lover, and therefore they 
adjudged, that he should be kept in dos^ confinement during two 
months, and that afterwards, he should h^ banished from Venice and 
the state one year,, In consequence of this merciful sentence tlic 
Duke became exceedingly wroth, it appearing to him, that the coun- 
cil had not acted in such a manner as wiyi reqtiired by the respect 
du^ to ducal dignity ; and he said that they ought to have condemned 
Ser Michele to be hanged by the neck,# or at least, to be banished for 
life.” 

Now Lord Byron seem$ to have been conscious that the iii- 
dignity vras too much alleviated by the sentence actually passed 
on Steno; for in strict jtislice, two months’ imprisonment, and a 
year’s banishment, is a punishment outrageously severe for au 
ofifence committed in the levity and lieat of the moment. He 
has, therefore, made it a month’s imprisonment only, in his play; 
and feeling that the words themselves would never justify the 
tumult he liad raised in the Doge^s breast, or the dreadful 
assassination and revolution which were to follow', altogether 
omitted them. 

* “ Doge, Say on. 

Bertuccio Falitfo.\reading.) * , Decreed 

|n council, without one dissenting voice, 

Michel Steno, hy his own confession, 

Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
Of having graven on the ducal chair 
The following words — — 

\f^oge. Would’st thou repeat them ? 

thm repeat them — thou^ a Faliero, 
i ^Harp on the deqp dishonour of our house, 
rDMianoured in its cbief-^that chief the prince 
pfiVeoice, first .of cities? To the sentence, 

. ■ Forgive me, iny good lord ; 1 will obey : — 

, Michel (Ji^teno be dimmed a month in> close 

" JShf* ... ^ < /j ; . * ' , ^ i,.v, 

Proceed. j 
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Berluceio Faliero, '• RIy lord, tis finished 

• Doge. How say you ?— finished ! Do I dream ? — tis false— 
Give me the paper .— the paper ^ and rcad^») Tis de- 
creed in council * « 

That Michel Steno ” Nephew, thine arm ! 

Bertuccio Faliero. Nay, 

Cheer up, be calm ;* this transport is uncalled for. — ** 

. So we think. H is a storm conjured up ‘‘ tp waft a feather 
or to drown a fly.” The Doge is his own tormentor ; and such 
is the insignificance of tlie wrong, that in the words of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, we arc inclined to lament, that “ so much 
good passion should Be wasted.” As for any feelings of sympathy 
or commiseration, they are out of the question. Pity, or any 
thing akin to it, would ho thrown away upon a being inflated 
with boisterous and ungovernable passions, swoln to despair and 
xiladness from a provocation ‘flight ns air.” * Zanga’s revenge 
was comparatively national ; for, added to the indelible disgrace 
of a blow working upon \i\e wild and ferocious passiops of his 
nature, he had before his the assassin of, his father and 
the enslaver of his country in Alonzo; and Othello was “ per- 
plext in the extreme” by passion.? that >vaked the nerve where 
agony resides, and goaded him into t^^ §narp which the most 
accomplished treachery had prepared for his. destruction. But 
the anguish of Faliero is self-born, and arises from a tempera- 
ment and constitution of mind so exclusively peculiar to himself, 
that, nature, who commands us to weep for the ills of hu- 
manity, is unconcerned a.nd quiescent for sorrows which it is 
childish to feel and disgraceful to bewail. Hence it is,, that we 
almost refuse to listen to his long and digressive train of reflec- 
tions, wliich, though highly embellished, are so utterly unseasonable 
and out of place, as to be almost ridiculous. Nor is the Doge 
entitled even to that species of poinmiscration which is extorted 
from us by the great and terrible crimes at w^hicli nature shudders, 
when riiey arc urged on by strong find overbearing impulses. 
There is not tlie shadow of an apology Tor the cold-bfooded con- 
spiracy which) to Sppease a capricious whim, and expiate an 
imagined insult, was to shed the noblest blood of Venice. 

Hiiving said so much of*the chief personage of the play, w? 
have little to say concerning the others. Angiolina is cerUinly 
an improvement upon tlie trail but beauteous beings whom Lord 
Byron has shadowed in ; his*form*er poems ; for she is chaste and 
virtuous. Yet with this enviable ciistinction. over such female 
creat^ona as the GKilnares^ the Kaleds, the Parisinas,^ there is no 
of tenderness in moral lii^eaments ; nothing that en- 
twines round our Ifeart and its affections. She is a moralizing 
Belvidern, attached to her lord by rea^d^Jngs deducecTfroin hw 
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uiiderstanding/;-^by her duties^by a set of formal tlieorems,— 
by rules of conduct, raftier than sentiments of the bosom. *How 
unlike is the scene between the Dc^e and Angiolina, in the second 
act, to the sacred sweetness 'of those colloquies which a Posthumus 
and an Othello hold with their wives ! In reading the following 
tame and artificial discussion^ do we find the faintest image 
of that insinuating tenderness mingled with the pride of 
heroic virtue, by which the daughter of Cato steals into the 
fi^urful mysteries which occupied the heart of Brutus ? 

** Angiolina, You’re ever kind to me: — 

I have nothing to de^re, or to request, , 

Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer^? , 

Angiolina. Ay, calmer, my good lord. — Ah ! why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 

And let such^strong emotions •stamp your brow, 

As not betraying their full import, yet • 

Disclose too much ? ^ 

Doge. Disclose too much l^of what ? 

What is there to disclose? * 

Angiolina. A heart so ill 

At ease. 

Dage. 'Tis notliing, child. — But in the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth. 

Angiolina. Yet this existed long before, and never 
Till in these late days did 1 see you thus. 

Forgive roe ; there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties. 

Which long use, and a talent like to yours. 

Have rendered light, nay, a necessity 
To keep your mind from stagnating. 'Tis not 
In hostile states nor perils thus to shake you : 

You who have stood all storms'and never sunk, 

And climbed up to the^iinnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily ^ 

Along the depth beneath, and ne'er feel dizzy. 

Were Genoa’s gallcys^iding iii the port, 

Were civil fury raging in 3t. Markus, 

are not to be wrought oii, but would fall, 

Aa'yoUtsIiave riBen^ with an unaltered brow 
Ybur/epUngs^now are of a diffident kind; — 

Something has stung your pridp, hot patriotism." 

WftOte aware) tMt it is an injifstice to Lord Byron, thus lo 
him wi& ibe greatest master ^of bis art. But what we 
OOmplain of is this, that by' an unlucky choied of incident 
sieMtiott) he forceie the Oomjpansoh He treada the^aibeKie 
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with a gesture, and clad in an hf»biliment, that remind us of Ms 
subliftio prototype ; — and when he is (foftsequently thrown into 
diminutiveness by the distance^ he must blame himself for having 
dared the approximation by venturing within its hallowed pre- 
cincts. Nor are the obvious inconveniences of such a compari- 
son obviated by the ill-fated taste which has led him to clothe 
no inconsiderable portion of his dialogue in a sort of second 
hand, cast off phraseology, which we instantly recognize as be- 
longing to the wardrobe of Shakspeare. ^ For instance, because 
Wolsey had charged Cromwell “ to throw away ambition,” 

“ By that sin fell the? angels, — how can man then 

Though th’ Image of his makev/' &c. &c. 

Was it necessary that lhe»author of Marino Faliero should thus 
bring the same scntimci|t before us in a sort ofgypsey disfigure- 
ment to make it pass for his own ? , 

Doge, fride! Angiolina ? Alas! none is left me. 

Angiolim, the same that overthrew the angels. 

And of ail sins most easily besets 

Mortals, the nearest to«the angelic nature,” &c. 

Now wc can scarcely imagine that Lord Byron, with the image 
and the admonition conveyed by Strada's apologue of the night- 
ingale in his recollection, intended "^in this and similar pas- 
sages to remind us of Shakspeare. The frequent recurrence 
of them, however, produces tne effect of bringing the mighty 
poet to our remembrance; an effect wd)ich a juclicious writer 
would earnestly deprecate ; for the jariglitcsl glories of modern 
poesy become instantly dim and opaque by tlie contrast. We 
had at first determined to collect the phrases, sometimes amount- 
ing to whole lines, taken from Shakspeare, with which our author 
has interspersed his tragedy. But as we have already, we 
think, sfiid enough to account for the failure of the piece con- 
sidered as a drama, we ^yillmgly dismiss? the topic. 

W« proceed to the more pleasing* pari of our duty, which is 
that of selecting some of the poetical beauties witli which it is 
occasionally studded; beauties, however, which so far from con- 
tributing to the dramatic effect of the play, by A singular 
fatality, seem to destroy For hardly ever growing out of the 
action, or liarmonizing with the situation of the agents, they re- 
mind us of Scarron’s allusion to the moralizing of poor Phlegyas 
io Virgil : . • • . 

« Cette sentence est bonne et belle, 

Mais dans enfer, de quoi seru-elle ? ” 

They are gems, but injudicioody and unskilfully disposed^ 
and look as if tht; plot had been framed, and the whole drama 
ccMKStrucled, to exhibit them ; for there is hardly one that would 
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0)1 have liacl an equal effect ^by ivhoinsoever of the personages 
the^ had been spoken/ ‘Leotii« retiring to his couch, tbifi» mo* 
raiizes upon the scenes of festivity and gaiety he had left : 

. * I will try 

Whether the air will calm niy spirits ; ’tis 
A goodly night ^ the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave, 

And the broad moon hath brightened. * What a stillness ! 
And what a contrast with the scene I left. 

Where the tall* torches’ glare, and silver lamps 
More pallid, gleam along the^tapestried walls. 

Spread over the reluctant gloom whioh haunts 
Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries, 

A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which showed all things but nothing as they were. 

There age essaying, to recall the past. 

After ion^ striving tor the*hues of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and • 

Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 
l^rahkt forth th alt the pride of ornament, 

Forgot Itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 
believed Itself for^tten, and was fooled. 

There youth, '^hi?h needed not, nor Hioulfht.of such 
Vain adjuncts, Ifivished its true bloom, and health,,, 

And bridaLbeauty, in the unwholesome pre^ 

Of flushed ^d, cro^jded wassailers, and wasted 
Its hours of rest ja dreaming fhis was pleasure ; 

And so shall waste^ them, till the sun-rise streams 
On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 

The music and the banquet, and the wine — 

The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers — 

The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments-— 

The white armsland the raven hajr — the braids 
And bracelets ; ^ * 

# ' 'V' * * . * * * * 


All this delusion of the busy scene, . 

Its false and true enchafitments^art and nature, 
Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank^ 
The sight of beauty as tjie parglmd pilgrim . , . , . 
^ fdise which ofters ' 

A .tO;h^^eIuded^^^^ 

mirrpi^ed'ih tftte ocea^, 'goodlier 

'j!*bhn torclies glared ba^ by d gaddy gldfe;/* ' 

.. .. ■' 1 
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^dblatcfs bf^lLorti‘iyrori and his schb^iiiiist 
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forgive us, ifwc object to it a radipl fault that )>ervades the whde 
body* of his poetry — a want of taste. . The execution is grai^^ 
but the sentiments have not that purity and delicacy of expres- 
sion which is the charm of poetical Jiscourse. His style also 
does not sufficiently repose. The thought is hunted down to the 
furthest confines of meaning, and his pictures are destitute of 
that simplicity of groAping which bespeaks the touch of a great 
master. He is for ever laborious rather than happy, — and his 
flowTrs are forced into bloom by art, instead oT deriving their 
hues and their expansion from the native vigour of the soil. 
Much that has been objected to Young, may be objected to 
Byron ; — that he is not sufficiently qontent with the images that 
present themselves to his mind, as simple illustrations or embel- 
jishments, but that, losing sight of their secondary and instru- 
mental uses, he gives thim a primary rank in the order of his re- 
flections. All this savours nioye of rhetoric U^an of poetry; and 
\vc are sometimes ^Imost induced to think, that the place assigned 
to Lucan by Qiiinctilkin inter oratoros potius quam poetas 
adnumerandus/’ is not very far from being that of Lord Byron. 

Upon the prophecy of Dante, the ppein anliexed to the tra- 
gedy, we shall say little. There is nothing very ingenious or 
original in the plan. It is simply a transformation of some of the 
incidents of Italian history which bav^ taken place subsequently 
to his death, into a prophecy put into his mouth during his life- 
time. Of this species of prophetic rhapsody" (not to mention 
Lycophron’s Cassandra, and the prbjlhecy of Nereus by Horace)^ 
the Bard of Gray is a happy specimen. And in the tragedy, 
which we have just been examining, the Doge, who, immediately 
before his execution, falls to cursing in pretty round terms, draws 
up the veil of future ages, and exhibits Venice “ fallen from her 
high estate,” torpid and prostrate under the leaden sceptre of 
Austria": 

.. ff .i. i . . Yes, the hours 
Are silently engendere4 <^f diat day 
When she, who built *gaia$t Attila a bulwark, 

Sha(l yield, and bloodiessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila,” &c. &c. &c. 

In the same spirit is conceived the prophecy of Dante, who 
died in unmerUed exile, land is supposed in the, interval between 
the conclusion of the Diyina Comedm ” and his death, to fore- 
t:ell the fortgncg of Italy ensuinjg centuries; 

But tim cniij^peculiarijy* pt the poem ;is the adoption of Dante’s 
terza rima, a hietrlcal by which little has been 

gained ; for the ear d;sappoJnt^^ capricious 

of lliie pauses which' it naturally ex- 
PfiPSi .fThe crohstruclfon of .the linrsht?i{ and 
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imre inverted, by reason of a ^tansa which we have cause to be 
thstnkfbl for never having been naturaUssed in our langua^Ok In 
truth, the praise of succeeding in such an attempt, woukT be too 
slender to gratify such a •mind as Lord Byron’s. A difficulty 
subdued is the triumphVnot of genius, but of labour, and con- 
fei*s no higher rank on those whose efforts are the most happy 
in the experiment, than is attained by that humbler order of 
poets whose ambition it is to shine in anagrarfis and rebuses. 


Aut. XVII . — Memoirs of the Life the Right Honourable 
William Pitt. Bt/ George Tomline, D. D. F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 2 vols. 4to. Murray. London, 
1821. 

These - Memoirs of the Life of William Pitt only came to 
our hands after a large part of our present number had passed 
through the press % it was impossible, therefore, to prepare for 
our readers a complete review of a work of such interest and 
magnitude. ' For a full e^mination of both its subject matter, 
and its execution, we must reserve ourselves till the Bishop 
*«hall have completed his undertaking. We could not, how- 
ever, in' the mean time, permit the portion which has been 
presented to the public to pass unnoticed by us, as the publica- 
tion is too bulky to be speedily circulated ; and we deem it of 
moment to the great objects of moral and political instruction, 
to help, as far as we are able, to spread the knowledge and 
attraction of its contents among all classes of our countrymen. 
With respect to the posthumous renown of William Pitt-, it has 
been the fortune of his character and his merit to be better 
recorded than those of the uther great' men with whom he has 
acted or contended.* Mr. Fox^s memory is mixed up with all 
the impertinences of his flimsy biographers ^ and the .vestiges 
of Mr. Burke’s great career have b^u traced by han3s scarcely 
less profane ; but .wbatevtjr may be thought of the skill or 
taste with which of exhibiting Mr. Pitt’s character to 

his coimtirymeu has bee^ performed by his present biographer, 
it will never be said iimt all the«i|i^i^rkable particulars of hi^ 
li^e been copifosiy and clda^y set forth ; or that the 

vam his intelieotaal condiicts and conquests have not 

Imn 4uj^ accuracy^ Jbotb as to the matters 

tbeMiselv m||K^ circumstances. 

tohas^ v to attention, in 
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reference to the relation in which* the writer stood to the subject 
of hi^ memoirs. He directed his first studies, and received 
his last words; and during the busy and pregnant interval be* 
tween these extremes, he seems neve? to nave been lost .sight 
of by his great pupil, who appears to hav^ preserved towards 
him, through life, an undeviating friendship, and to have 
honoured him with his personal confidence. It is beyond 
dispute, therefore, •that of all the late Mr. Pitt’s contempo* 
raries, the present Bishop of Winchester has th^ best claim to 
become his biographer. Of his Lordship^s general abilities tha 
world has had convincing proofs ; nor do we see anything in his 
situation, or character, or in the complexion of the work, that 
ought to move a candid judgment to suspect his testimony. If 
it be said that there is a colouring of partiality in the account of 
Mr. Pitt’s early proficielicy in academical learning, and cer-^ 
tainly very wonderful things a?e related of hjm in this respect, 
let it be considered that those parts of his history, which are 
too notorious to be questioned, are equally wonderful, — liis 
whole life was wonderful. That a young man, not having yet 
accomplished uis five-andLtwentieth year, should, at a time 
of great national embarrassment, have taken upon his shoulders 
the burthen of this great polity, singly opposed to the most 
accomplished orators, and most exercised statesmen, of this or 
any other age of the world, with a great majority in parliament 
on their side,-*-that with a mixture of dexterity and firmness, 
promptitude and caution, courage and moderation, so com- 
bined, that it was impossible to sa.y which quality prevailed 
most in his character, he should, at this immature period of his 
life, have fearlessly entered upon the responsible charge of 
extricating the country from a long course of mal-administra- 
tioii, which had plunged her in the deepest financial difficulties, 
and a situation little short of disgrace, — that his performances 
should have responded to the greatness of his undertaking, — 
that be should have bafileeb opposition, conquered difficulty, 
and redeemed disgrace, almost in the first onset of his career, 
and, finally^ fixed*#the column of his power on the pedestal of 
public opinion, without a single sacrifice to vulgar applause ; — 
are facts that would .only appear more wonderful than they are, 
were we not to suppose the boyhood of sych a man to have 
been marked by signs of portentous promise. 

, It is a circumstance as,iiBpertant as it is interesting, to have 
the early manifestations of such a mind related by the super* 
iDtendant of its juvenile studltes. The cas^ is rare of a tutor’e 
living through the manhood, and enjoying the friendship aad 
familiarity to the last, of a pupil so illustriOus,--^f aw^eniM, 
pronipting, and preparing his genius,*— of ushering him into life. 
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-^of leading his young hero from his gymnastic and domestic 
OK^roitations into the^wst of'the camp and the.plain^ glittering 
in the panoply of bis attnii^ents,-<-of standing in full view of 
his exploits, — of retiringrwitb him after the iieid has been won^ 
and wiping' the moisture from his brow,-^of witnessing his 
natural greatness in his hours of privacy and recreation, — of 
oontemplating the fruits of experience . as they ripened in his 
mind, to the' season of thdir mellowest maturity; — and, at 
length, of being present at that scene wdien the soul, separated 
from all external support, exhibits the nakedness of its real 
worth. From one so furnished for the task we look for infor- 
mation of a more interestii^g kind tlian that which is contained 
in the volumes before us ; and it ia with great pleasure we 
learn that the remaining part of the work will bring us to a 
nearer view of this unrivalled statesnian, so as to let us see 
whs^t was the residuum of the nian, stripped of the trappings 
of office, and relieved from the burthen of !|jis own greatness, 
in the careless moods of . private life, and ordinary intercourse. 
Independently, indeed,: of our curiosity on this subject, one 
cannot but have pity on human bfeing living under so severe 
and relentless a . requisition upon his powers, solaced by no 
domestic sympathies, and with so few intervals for repairin'g 
the waste of his, energi^, We have, therefore, the greater 
pleasure in learning, that those few intervals were intervals of 
vivacity and good humour, . in which friendship had its full 
dues, and little «>^juldreu Ayere the playmates of the prime 
minister. 

We incline: to ithink that the Bishop has done w isely in 
determining to- conclude Mr. Pitt's political and public life, 
before he relates to us such particulars of his private interi- 
course, habits, and manners, as have fallen within his observa- 
tion. Every step we take in narrative of that astonishing 
career of inteUectual exertion ^hieb wjus run by this great cha- 
racter, tendS(tOiin(lame oux curiosity fo.aee his mind in its uilr 
dress. The longer the eye hae been^ dazaded with brilliancy^ the 
more welcome ie.the shad® and.the longer the loot has been 
strained upwarda» pleac^emtly does it rep*bse on the 

level prospect andi verdanti plain&of 

familia3i^,scenem>>iA^^ cbbiihttmivsofiM y^ei^oxi^ 

template it hixpdvate dife will bear ^bis in- 
spection' the more deserving 

= it br^tilhgreal of mao’rs variable com- 

tbdt great%efifup MijatalLy*i^rauet a rcourse that leaves 
ivh^th«^^i^^ buJahCing the account 

has a^nl^ Pitt?s 
mem||iPwe havjei ^bly to aosaph.te our igains i his very debts* 
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which were paid by the public, were in truth our own. Ta 
indenyiify the estate of a man for the enfiire abstraction of his 
mind from his own concerns, and the simple dedication of his 
entire self to the public, no part of whose private fortune was 
wasted by excess or extravagance, but whose perso*nal interests 
were wholly absorbed in his patriotism, while the correctness 
of his moral example* was the only point of his character on 
which his profligate enemies could even exercise their wit, was 
in effect only to pay a price for that which Was above all price, 
and to purchase, for a smhil salvage, the* only means by which 
the vessel of the state coul<} be saved from destruction. Mr. 
Pitt did much, very «nuch, in his Ijfe ; but he has done much 
also in his death. If we look to the operative continuance of 
his principles after his death, scarcely any jinan has lived to 
greater purpose. It is ii great thing to say that for twenty 
years and upwards, this one-man ** ruled Jthe wilderness of 
tree minds, ” with :|lmost unbounded authority, by dint of mind 
alone, — that he wielded at will this fierce democratie ” with- 

fmtthe favour of the iiopulace, by the irresistible conviction of 
his virtue and his vigour: tfht that, embodied ift his principles, 
he should lie the prime minister after* his death ; 'that those 
who had opposed him through life should have felt themselves, 
as his immediate suc-cfessors, constrainM, by a pammount neces- 
sity, to tread in his steps ; that successWo administrations, by 
persevering in- the course marked out by him, should have 
carried us to triumphs that seemedriinpdssible ; that the coun- 
sels of a new reign, of a prince who, ere he felt what it was to 
govern, w^as personally hostile to his ^measures, should, by the 
very stress of their exigency and preservative efficacy, be 
drawn into the adoption of them ; are facts which w e dare assert 
to be true, and which, we dare further affirm, have no parallel 
in' the history of empires or of man. ' 

We have heard complaints *of the want of n(;w matter in these 
Memoirs respecting the 'illttstrious ^subject of them. But it is 
foigotten by those w ho make them, that the pmpose of the bio- 
grapher seems to l«ive been first to present to our view whole 
statesman in an unbroken series of occurrences ; just as in a co- 
lossal statue its grand proportions should^^rst unfold themselves 
in all their magmtttde,*and^:brii^ its plenitjideL <yf effect to bear 
upon the eye, which may afterwards, supefAdded delight, 
expatiate ; in detail over tlbe » particular features,; aufd ad mire the 
contributory tendency of bvery^oftertouufc to mellow the general 
lustre and to 'Consumniate^ite'-moVal impresSlon.; If ever 
lived the man whose publie life fdrtocd A wholcji by the consist 
tency and agreement of its.patts, kud by its f^borAnation to the 
influe.hce of uniform principles, it was that of this* great minister. 
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To call him a party man would betray great ignorance of his 
cliaracter and his practice. *He was a party man in so fai: as the 
attachment of a large number of his countrymen to the steady 
principles of his administration, — or the coi^isolidated opposition 
of men united for his overthrow, without regard to the qualities 
of measures,— or the cpmmanliing attraction of his great personal 
ascendancy, could constitute a party meen ; but, if it is the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the man who rises above party, that he 
promulgates his principles with decided clearness, and adheres 
to them with individual constancy, — that, without a self-flatter- 
ing estimate of his own understaiiding, he depends with con- 
fidence on his judgnient,^jthat W’hile he kik)ws how to appreciate 
counsel, he knows how to value rightly the dictates of his own 
independent soul, then surely Mr. Pitt was a man rising high 
above party and its humiliating en^gements. It, therefore, 
appears to us th^t the only way, of doing justice to Mr. Pitt as 
a statesman, was. to place, as the Bishop done, his entire 
political life, in all its bearings and connection, before his 
readers, *to enable them to take in at a view that vast system 
with which he? identified himself^and which has jiassed, and 
will pass, to posterity with his high and honourable name, as its 
designation and its voucher. 

Nor do we see any wa^ in which this entire exhibition of what 
was thus uniform and constant could have been made by his 
biogmpher, but by a consecutive narrative of Mr. Pitt's great 
political measures, and the national events in which he was 
more deeply and personally implicated^ in respect of his respon- 
sibility,thanan;|rotherliving person, successively occurred 

in the course of his administiution. The stormy scenes, through 
which he piloted the vessel of tlie State, are depicted, by the 
author of this work, with due effect, and with much natural and 
simple strength, — as a bishop should write when the facts which 
he has to record stand-in no need^of colouring to interest either 
the head or the heart in tliek fevour. It were idle to expect 
many things new in this part of the work ; the effulgent path of 
Mr. Pitt lies all gloriously open to the view ^f his comitrymen ; 
there are no intrigue to devdo^[]H^ — ^no plots to*unravel — no 
cabals to expose — paltry b^ter .or traffic of principles or 
talents : his priittfiry cmtostf su^e^handed, with the coalition 
ffiction, chara^liaed ffis late Majesty as desperate and 
wielded ^aslsoratidu of the revenue — his management jof 

£1^0 ^ o| the regen^r^ia permanent system of 

arramg^ei^ts for Ihmar^fais constitutional setUe- 
ment ^the legicflative steps for abolishing 

ti^e m^hanimous and successfiu 

xesij^&ce to the dire contagion of l^nch revolutionary prin^ 
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ciples^ were all transactions more or less vital to the State^ in 
which every step of the procedure was m'afked and prominent, 
all conducted and impelled by the agency of an indomitable 
resolution and decisiveness of charactef; in the broad day-light 
of undissembled motives and avowed principles. 

But it would be very ^untrue of this work to say, that it brings 
to light nothing new concerning Mr. Pitt. It contains inform- 
ation which can come with authority only from the present 
biographer. It lets us sopae way at least into the secrets of 
that eaucation which preceded, it would be too much to say 
produced, a maturity so unexampled. It shows us some of the 
germs and buds, which| with scarcely an interval of efflorescence, 
leaped into life, impatient of nature’s process, and attained at 
once to privileged perfection. We should certainly have been 
glad to have seen more particulars of this early part of Mr. 
Pitt’s life, aftd shall hope that*, when the BiShop enters upon 
the promised details of this portion of his work, he will not 
forget that it is as gratifying as it is instructive to be ii^form^d, 
not only what were the earl^ predilections and tastes of a man 
of such extraordinary destinies, but what were the works of intel- 
leOit which had the credit or glory of contributing to stock such a 
mind with its first literary ideas, and of laying the* foundation 
of that power and abundance of expression, which was one day 
to hold in willing captivity the freest and most fastidious 
auditoiy in the world through hours of dry detail, or elaborate 
argumentation. 

It seems also to us that the Right Reverend Author has mixed 
up with his narrative of thO great transactions of the statesman 
many minor incidents very descriptive of the man. These in- 
cidents are such as are immediately connected with the trans- 
actions themselves, and are illustrative of the moral attitude and . 
tone 'of the great mind we are pontemplat;^ng while engaged in 
the most critical and responsible undertakings. It is in these 
parts of the narrative that our admirafityi of this eminent person 
is principally excited, by the proofs they afford of that mastery 
of himself , — Ahdit irftellectual security in the midst of hostile 
criticism and party rage, — ^that quiescent command of his re- 
sources, and that tranquilli^ bf temper, whiph distinguished 
him from all his allies and competitors, and has forced from his 
enemies the despairing confession, that nevey once during all 
hisr conflicts with men of thte sha^est wits of which this country 
has had to boast, could ridlicmle nnd an gpenin^for a successfw 
attack, or malice for triumphiaht confutation; The shortness of 
the time taken for preparing himself for his most distinguished 
efforts in the HouSe is surprising; arid we owe to his present 
biographer, an instance or two of his rapidity in summoning 
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Biskdgathering, as it were^ to a point, all the outspread resources of 
his mtellect, that we dbold only>haye believed to be possible upon 
the personal authority of the relator. *‘The morning of the day 
on which ]\{r. Pitt was tb make his great ftnancial speech, in^ 
eluding his arrangements for establishing the sinking fund, was 
passed in providing the calculations which he had to state, and 
in examining the I'esolutions which he had to move ; at last be 
said he wo^ld go and take a short walk *by himself, that he 
might .arrange in his^mind what he had to say in the House. 
He returned in a quarter of an hour and told me he believed he 
was prepared. After dressing himself, he ordered dinner to be 
sent up ; and learning al that moment ihkt his sister (who was 
then living in the house with him) and a lady with her, were 
going to dine at the same early hour, lie desired that their dinner 
might be sent up with his, that they might dine together. He 
passed nearly an iiour with these ladies and several* friends who 
called in their way to the House, talking with his usual liveli- 
ness and gaiety, as if he had nothing on his mind. He then 
went inimediat;^ly the House qf Commons, and made his 
elaborate and far-extended speech,’^ as Mr. Fox called it, 
** without one omission or error.*' 

It must be owned that^of this sort of anecdote the sprinkling 
is but thin over the extended surface of the two quartos already 
published, but we trust the Bishop lias a great many such in 
store for us. It will be with the greatest eagerness, therefore, 
th'iiLt we shall rush to the perusal of the third volume when pub- 
lished, and shall hope to find that his Lordship will have so far 
held himself absolved from any ruleif;, whatever they may be, 
by which critics have hedged in the province of the biographer, 
as to give us all that his recollections or notes can furnish of the 
table-talk, the social sentiments, the tastes, the predjieciions, 
the amusements, the moral and literary remarks, the opinions 
as to books and mcnr of this admirable person ; and almost 
any look, and gesture, and expression, which denoted br de- 
veloped the state of his mind and feelings during the concluding 
hours of his life. If this shall be the descrifftion aud bl^aracter 
of the remaining pait of the work, we are persuaded our readei^ 
will feel the propriety of the defence we have set up for the plan 
which we undersfend the Bishop of Winchester to have adopted, 
o^ displaying, first^ the qualities which seemed to place all the 
world at a distance froi]q this greht jperson, and afterwards, thoae 
whichmadeit delightful |b live within thecircle of his intercourse. 

In reading the account of the education, studies, 

wd ea^^abita Fftt, we cannot help remarking, that it 

is h^ ^ mwio soppbse that^a deitain serious paft of the system of 
^taLcultiire may have operated to have given him that dili^ 
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g'cnce and exactness in the conducUof business which gained him 
in so remarkable a degree the confidence* df the public; and was, 
in fact, one of the principal grounds of that involuntary predi* 
lection by which, in the midst of all thfe noisy popuj^u'ity which 
accompanied the walk of his great opponent, Mr, Fox, he held, 
as by a charm, the understanding and rational voice of the 
country. We learn from his right reverend biographer that be 
read and studied th# Scriptures with peculiar attention, and was 
regular in his attendance at chapel; and we know that, however 
by the force of an overwhelming weight of public business, the 
sentiments and principles first nurtured in his mind by the habits 
alluded to, may have been driven from'his thoughts, they did, 
in fact, meet him again when he stood most in need of them, 
and cast a gleam of holv 'comfort upon the* last moments of 
his existence. A princi^e so active at the commencement and 
cx>ncIusion of‘ life could not be entirely dormant during the 
course of it; accordingly, we find Mr. l^itt, in every discussion 
in which the interests of iteligion, or the dignity of eternal truth, 
or the moral ends of social institutions, came directly or inci- 
dentally under consideration, invariably taking his stand at that 
post where every Christian is bound to keep w^atch and ward, 
llis whole political life bore the impression of his early culture; 
a|id transccndant as were his talents for business^ and his powers 
of eloquence, it was evident that his remarkable hold of the 
public opinion was in no small degree owing to the influence 
of his private worth. The characters opposed to him could 
be.ar ,no comparison with him in this respect. Mr. Fox had 
some kindly qualities, and was good-humoured to his eulogists 
and flatterers, but his virtues were such as required neither 
sa^rihce nor self-controul ; in a moral view his exain)>le was ex- 
tremely pernicious, and society owed him nothing as a man ox 
a/s a Christian: Mr. Sheridan was a man of depraved manners 
and gross addictions; hvs extraordinary talents corruscated 
round bis party with short and intermittent flashes, but his 
cli^racter was like a spell about it that*helped to perpetuate its 
ill success; did nbt seem that either of these eminent persons 
loyed their country enough to feel the importance of its mind 
and character ; they insulted its institutions by their examples, 
and appeared i^ady to hazard all in the desperate game of their 
party politics. Of party they were the champions, and to party 
tliey were tlie martyrs, fon neither the prince nor the people 
wojuld ust them ; and, while.clamour followed at their heels, 
confidence and. esteem were crowning their rival. Mr. Pitt was 
not the.^^ Man ^’.the People;” but he was the ^nfor the people : 
HeJmd their hom$ige — ^bis opponents Irad their huzzas; his po-^ 
pularity , was anchored deep in Ae mind of the country — tliatol 
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his poliilacid<rivalfi floated on^he atormy surface of passion and 
dkdusion. In a counti^'so capable as Dagland of understanding 
swd appreciatii^ pubSio men, and so full of a certain sagacity 
in -afiairs, tbe fearfe of Experience, pactieiri efficiency in the 
'sexious business of gdremxa^t, must be the recommendation 
of her statesmen ^ for serious business we look for sober men, 
and, whatever vain distinctions ffie philosopher may make 
between public and private- prkioipley tne Ubnest vulgar know 
nracb better; they will not believe , themselves safe under an 
administration the elements of which ‘are morally unsound. 

There is always, moreover, sometiiihg of a prostitute character 
in a devoted party-man.' >The interest of his country holds in 
his mind a secondary place ; it is his creed that men are to be 
considered before measures. His country serves him only as a 
thing to talk about and to cover his rdii aims. Virtue and vice 
lose their proper tiames and distinctions. Actions^ are charac- 
terised by the colours to which they belong, and right and wrong 
are miserably confounded. That m^n of certain principles 
should act in conjunction may justifiable and useful, but 
a ffictious and systematic opposition, proceeding on the avowed 
maxims of that of which Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan were tjie 
leaders, could 'not but b§ detrimental to tiie interests of public 
and^^Vate virtue. That could not but be a dishonest confede- 
racy^ |Kd fraught with an immediate tendency to demoralize the 
nation, by wte|b were pledged to each other to embarrass 
Government, to foster discontent, to propagate delusion, to 
di^mrage victories, to aggravate calattiite, and to vilify honest 
men,, wherever so to do was thought to be conducive to the ul- 
timate Bttocess of what was called tiie party in opposition. Mr. 

wOs, by his education and hy bis genius, as well as by his 
Reposition and temper, above these trammels. His piind took 
its first infusion of political princjple from a man remarkable foe 
l»a stem independence of thinking, — ^&om one who, for a course 
of years,, was seated on a Ibftier eminence of mental comiaand 
owsr his contefnporaries than any statesinan that Wd gone before 
him : for, of Lp^ Chntltei% Hte not too mheh to^say, that his 
si^eriori^ to the im^ of his 'tiRp was such, and so irresistible 
tlte> combination .of his cAoqheitRe, his character, his manner, 
his voiee^ his oounteiwnce, that: evety ^ng was hk hy chd- 

lenge,; by al^d by. Mu^enderj^ wlueh'OthetB gain by persua- 
sion;. edtepiRapsoei 1^% Ooheewipn. His son early imbibed 

fiWinJbm tMi.siaiiaftiffi^n^taof.igveatde8B ; and the rmnarkaUe 
Rdferenoe access to gower and that of his great 

rivalsi j|^,.:fDd Ms* Sheridan, was this, that 

Hwi/ iMMpWwuad, iilMte and vnofMided; he onteiad 

-cteafliet with those great stature, wkh^^ 
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Qitigle against their spears^ which were like weavers' 

beams^ nor was there any one to bear d Hiield before him, or 
herald to proclaim his approach. His father's name was rather 
of detriment than advantage to him; it )}laced him at once under 
a comparison which would have disparaged' any powers but his ; 
and, as if all things conspired to crush him under the weight of 
premature success ancf sudden responsibility, he stood, at five- 
and-twenty, the single column on which the fate ^of the empire 
reposed, with the ground trembling beneath him, and the ele- 
ments raging around him. 

Mr. Burke's- youth was a season of preparation, and the me- 
diocrity of his fortune saved him from a premature trial of his 
strength. The costly apparatus of his great intellect w^as all 
ready for use and application before he canle forth into pub- 
lic life ; it is true he merited and commanded patronage ; but 
it is true thaf he obtained it : grcJiat as were his powers they wer€^ 
enlisted in the cause of party ; and, even after they came out in 
all the dignity and effulgence of their own peculiar lustre, they 
enlightened, but they did n^t lead ; they pointed out the rocks 
and the shallows, but they did not steer the vessel. The youth of 
Mr. Fox was a long season of irresponsible exertion ; to over- 
throw the power that first brought him into notice and into 
action, in the sunshine of which he first grew and expanded, 
was from the time he discovered its we&ness and his own 
strength, the employment of all his energies. This lasted 
through a course of years, ending in a victory which he first 
disgraced by a coalitton with his adversary, and then lost by 
his ill use of the power it gave him. By the sentence of his 
Sovereign, or as some would say, of the great and intelligent 
public, perhaps by their joint decree, he was condemned to be 
a brilliant debater, " the most brilliant, indeed, that the 
world ever produced, for the jest of his.life ; save some short 
intervals, in which little was done to distinguish him, and what 
was best done, was done most in fmitStion of his much ca- 
lumniated rival, as ^if to bear the strongest testimony to the 
ascendency of that*rival, and to justify the choice which had 
decided their fortunes. Of Mr. Sheridan, who, from a vortex 
of festivity, folly, and inebjiety, from a course of shifts and 
difficulties, want and waste, negligence and' distress, was sud- 
denly introduced into the great council of th^ nation, it would 
argue much ignorance; orprCjuJice^ notto admit die prodigious 
natural powers. Bat he was oitogedier the son and disciple of 
faction, a deteriftitied party-man, and in general pledged 
'' Jurare in verba tnagistri.^’^' Hi# best exertions, too, were 
characterised by art and contrivance, and studied effect ; the 
odtmrof the theatre accompatiied them, and a spwious splen 

voi.. XVII. NO. xxxiv, 2 I 
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dciiu inrested them. 2n hie, life .iie» .{tjimcttc^dly; evinced .the 
heMeeity’ 'of- a hiorah .eo&MMMtmL to<^««p&ort the efFoste .of 
genias,: and to igiTe;itheEm',^eu' wcMth and efficacy. .Hiatiif 
uiii|>he were^fugMbne|!!hod ^en the . gratitwle, which his :Qc<^ 
casional. displays of 'patnotism insjdredv never mellowed intoi 
national'Mteem. Idfewh^capable .>of fixu^ hia ascendancy^ dr 
ofiecmfinotog his authority, orof accumulating favour ; his courae< 
W)|S. deicing, vibrating, and «discontmuoust as bright in the' 
mocnkigras in the mei^iatt .'of his life ; till in conclusion he 
sunk, (into .a sort of tWUight ia which he was scarcely discern- 
ible .fr<Md. the mass, and m wlueh.^e shadows of his departed 
glory, .'beckoned him tovhis ^ave. Mr? Pitt entered .at once 
upon bis great trial before the public, and came out of it withthd 
sentence of mankind in his favour. * Every thing: in the cQndb 
tion of the State required renovatioii and repair, and his first 
task was the most unpopular imaginable,— that of restoring the 
revenue by a vast addition! to the public burthens. A quick 
succession of difficulUes, ;auch as would have overwhelmed any 
other man lof .mature age and experience, served only to draw 
out the capabilities of his young imud, and to place him upon 
a p'fu: with each exigency as it arose. He scarcely divided' his 
responsibility, iltithfv. others, i so mucdi was each great measiite 
noi^ousfytibis^Wfa, ami so /thoroughly did he develope' and 
embnioeii .all' its political hearings. Eat he bad not only to 
digest, hutito/defend every procedure against au irritated and 
determined opposition, combining their talents to sift and 
expose it ; and; capable, by their great, .^genuity, eloquence, 
and experience, of putting it to the severest tests' In all these 
contests, however, it was manifest to the .world, that Mr. Pitt 
stood. upon aground from which nothing could remove him,— p 
familiar business-like acquaintance with his whole subject, .bt 
all. its details, in all its ..relations, and in all its fact's*. Every 
thing aras subordinate to. this and accuracy of tact,-!— 

this preciaioD and felicity in the handling of his subject ; >so 
that -his •i^eeches, full and flowing, and argumentative as 
they were, produced satisfaction without %atietyj and delight 
without ^e dissipation of thought. There was no instanide 
of the House expressing weariness, or impatience under Uny 
deUu^^ made upon its time by hiS treatment of the most px- 
subjects. From the first moinent to the lUst of his 
poU^oal editor, the tjule,of hiS elqqu^cewas observed tqb'e 
.sdwqys full .w.it^ut oyerflofring, " xii^na non nimi^ plena 
'itten tumiida* la^.non ' lu](ttriosa ; the ^plenitude, qf ms flrst 
years, Neither ..'.luNNled exp^sion, nor suffered ffiininution ; 
what^^r w:as.<the level of hissubject, to tbabhis mind rose, aUd 
J^iu i€ stopped. A certain high^mindeddisinterestedness of cha- 
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meter was wrought into his manner, and transpired in his loftjr 
doclaQiatioa; but that which was In others, the evident effect 
of . art and study, was too easily produced^ and too much in 
harmony with the niituous tone oi his behaviour in public and in 
private, to be suspected. As he made nO-aaCrifices to temporary 
effect, but kept himself at an altitude afaiove the atmosphere 
in which vulgar ambition inhales the breeze of popular favour, 
he was thoroughly credited in all he advanced ^ and perhaps 
there never existed an orator, #ith such powers of expression, 
whose exertions of ihem*have been less accompanied ’^by the 
suspicion of his abusing them to selfish purposes. But now<p 
ever true to the question, however faithful to his subject, Mr. 
Pitt never failed to adorn it with the treasures of his chastised 
imagination. We have sttll sounding in our ears his perfect 
tones, his rich and rouAded diction, his continuous flow, his 
volume, his%vigour, his distinctness, his perspicuity, bis co- 
jiiousness, his.easu^ his grace,^ which made it an easy thing to 
follow his luminous tradk through ail the vaiiety of his dCteils 
and expositions, and all the mazes of his ipost expanded 
arguments. * v 

We will now lay before our readers tlie^ Bishop of Win- 
Chester’s account of the early*6tudies whicFi will 

have the air of romance, unless we^keen ourveyetdn the^figure 
which he afterwards made. It is mutm less astonishing that 
his youthful attainments should be so greats than, that those of 
Mr. Sheridan should have been so little, if we are to credit what 
is related of his slow progress at Harrow schooK 

Although Mr. Pitt was .little more than fourteen years of age, 
when he went to reside at the university, and had laboured under the 
disadvantage of frequent ill health, the knowledge which he then pos- 
sessed, wa^ very considerable ; and in particolar, his proficiency in the 
leanTed languages was probably greater tiian ever was acquired by any 
other person in such early youth. In Latin ^authors he seldom; pwt 
with difficulty ; and it was no unqoniinon thing for him to reafil into 
Englisli six or seven pages of Thucydides, Whi^hehaduot previoi^ly 
se^, without more tlxin two or three mistahes, and sometime^ with- 
out even one. * He had such an exacUiess in discriiuinating the sense 
of words, and so peculiar penetration in seizing at once, the meanine 
of a writer, that, as was justly ohsenred by Mr. Wilson, he never seemed 
to learn, but only to recollect. Whenever he did err in rendering a 
sentence, it was owing to the wan^ of a correct knowledge of gram- 
tnaV, without which bo langukge can be perfectly understood. This 
dcffect, too common in a private education, jt was tny immediate en- 
deavour to supply ; 'and he was not only soon ma^r of all the ordi- 
nary mles of giUniinar, but taking great pleasure^in Ui6 jAilologicd 
disquisitions of critics and commeutlftors, he became deeply versed in 
the niceties of construction and peculiarities of idioniy both' in tho 

2 i2 
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LiKtm' und Greek languageg. ^ had also read the first six books of 
Euclid’s Elements, »PliAie Trigonometry, the elementary parta of Al* 
gebra, and the two quairto volomes of Rutherforth’s Natural Philoso* 
phy, a work in some d^ree of repute while Mr<«.Wlison was a student 
at Cambridge, but afterwards laid aside» 

** Nor was it in learning only, that Mr. Pitt was so much superior to 
persons of his age. . Though a boy in years and appearance, his man- 
ners were formed, and his behaviour , manly, mixed in conver- 

sation with unaffected vivacity ; and delivered his sentiments with per- 
fect ease, equally free from shyness and* flippancy, and always with 
strict attention to propriety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could 
not but be aware of the powers of his* sons mind and understanding, 
had encouraged him to talk* without reserve uj^on every subject, which 
frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful information and 
just notions of persons and things. When his lordship’s health would 
permit, he never suffered a day to pass without giving instruction of some 
sort to his children and seldom wUhout reading a chapter of the Bible 
with them. He must indeed, be considered {ls having contributed 
largely to that fund of knowledge, and to those other advantages, with 
which Mr. Pitt entered upon his academical life. 

** The effects •of a very serious illnens, with which Mr. Pitt was at- 
tacked soon after he went to the university in 1773, occasioned him to 
reside but little at Cambrid|ge in the first three years. This illness, whkh 
confined him nearly two months, and at last reduced him to so weak a 
state, that, after he was convidescent, he was four days in travelling to 
London, seems to have been a crisis in his constitution. By great aU 
tention to 4iet, to exercise, and to early hours, he gradually gained 
strength without any relapse, or material check ; and his healtli be- 
came progressively confirmed* At the age of eighteen he was a 
healthy man ; a^d he continued so for many years. The preservation 
of Mr. Pitt’s life, in its early part, may be considered as owing, under 
Providence, to his own care and the affectionate watchfulness oV his 
friends ; and the premature decline of his health, long before he reached 
the ordinary age of man, may as justly be ascribed to the a«vciety and 
fetigue of unremitted, attention to the duties of his public station. 

It was .originally intended, that Mr. Pitt should take the degree of 
bachelor of arts in the regular way, and be candidate for acaflemical 
honours ; but his znaiidiYy Co keep me necessary terms, in consequence 
of the illnets which to been noticed, caused tbi^mtentipn to be aban- 
doned ; and in the spring of 1776 he was admitted to the degree of 
master of arts, to which his birth gayebim aright, and which is usually 
conferred upon young men of a certafh rank, after about two years’ 
residence in Che tmivershy, witiioot any public examination, or the 
perfontianeedf atiy jiublic exercise, asuLoF course without the poorer 
of gfeina public g^of of tilefr talents attainments. 

wSle was mder-fradfiate, he nerer omitted attending 

chapel ft dining ht ^e public hdl, except when 

prevented fiidiS|»bsition. Nor ^d be pass a single evening out of 
the cdRege walls. Indeedf most ofltisltime was i^ent with me t and 
excHisiveiy of the satisfaction l irnd in superintending the education of 
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a young man of his uncommon abilities and thirst for iinprovenient» bis 
sweetness of temper and vivacity of uisposition endeared him to me in 
a degree vvhich 1 should in vain attempt to express. 

f Towards the latter end of the year 1.776j Mr. Pitt began to mix 
with other young men of his own age and.station in life,* thou resident 
at Cambridge ; and no one was ever more admired and beloved by his 
acquaintance and friends. He was always the most lively person in 
company, abounding in playful wit and quick repartee; but never 
known to excite pain, or to give just ground of oifoneC. Even those* 
who, from difference in political sentiments, pr from any other cause* 
were not disposed to do him more than justice, could not but allow* 
that as a companion he was unt'ivalled. Though his society was uni- 
versally sought, and frOm the age of seventeen or eighteen he con- 
stantly passed his evenings in company, he steadily avoided every 
species of irregularity ; and lie continued to pursue his studies witu 
ardent zeal and unreniitte# diligence, during his whole residence in 
the universitjs, which was protracted to the unu^ial length of nearly 
seven years, but with considerable intervals of absence, in the course 
of this time, I never knew him spend an idle day ; nor did he ever 
fail to attend me at the appointed hour. At this early period there 
was the same firmness of principle, and rectitude of conduct, which 
marked his character in the more advanced stages of life. 

.‘‘It was iiiy general rule to read with Mr. Pitt alternately, classics 
and mathematics ; occasionally intermixing other branches of learning. 
He proceeded with a rapidity which can scarcely be conceived ; and 
his memory was retentive in a degree of which I have known but few 
examples, although it had ^ot been strengthened by the practice of 
repetition, so properly in use at public schools, but often omitted in 
private education. A tutor is generally satisfied, if fie can give his 
pupil some knowledge of an author, by selecting for liis perusal cer- 
tain parts of his works ; but there was scarcely a Latin or a Greek 
classical writer of eminence, the whole of whose works Mr. Pitt and 1 
did not read together. He was a nice observer of their different styles* 
and, alivp'to all their various and characteristic excellencies. The 
quickness of his comprehension did not preyent close and minute ap- 
plication. When alone, he dwelt for hours upon striking passages of 
an onttor or historian, in noticing their* tuga of expression, in marking 
their manner of arranging a narrative* or explaining the avowed or se- 
cret motifes^of aetdm. A few pages sometimes occupied a whole 
morning. It was a favourite employment with him, to compare op- 
posite speeches upon the sanie subject; and to examine how each 
^ speaker managed his own side of the question, and obviated or ain- 
swered the reasoning of his opponent. This may properly be^ called 
study, peculiarly useful to, a future lawyer or -statesman. The au- 
thors whom he preferred for this purpose, were Livy, Thucydides, and 
Sallust. Upon these occasions his observations were not unfrequently 
committed to paper, and furnished a topic fo.r conversation with me at 
our next meeting. He was also in the habit of copying any eloquent 
sentence, or any iJeauitful oi* forcible expression, which occurred in 
bis reading. The poets of Greece and liosne had their full share of 
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hU ftt^Dtlonj and lie unque^^nably derived from ^hcm that’advmi> 
tsige; as well as amusclhi$nl;J|' which they are eminently calculated to 
c;onfer. So anxious was he to be acquainted with twery Greek poet, 
that he read^with me. at h?s own request, the c^scure and in general 
uninteresting work of Xycophron, and with an ease at first sights 
which if I had not witnessed it, I should have thought beyond the 
compass of human intellect. He was not ibnd of composition, not 
having been accustomed to it when a boy ; nor«did he attain that de^ 
gree of exce/lence in writing Latin and Greek, which is often acquired 
by young men educated at our public scItooIs. 

“ It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, that Mr. Pitt did not construe 
classical authors in the ordinary way, but read severarsentcnces of the 
original, and then gave the* translation of them ; and the almost in- 
tuitive quickness, with which he instantly saw the meaning of the most 
difficult passages <tf the most difficult writers, made an impression 
upon my mind, which no time can efface.^ He possessed, indeed, this 
faculty in so extraordinary a degree, and his diligent^application to 
Greek literature had rendered his knowledge o&that language so cor ■ 
rect and extensive, that I am persuaded,* if a play of Menander or 
^schylufi, or an ode of Pindar, had been suddenly found, he would 
have understood it as soon as any professed scholar. There unques- 
tionably have been persons who had far greater skill in verbal criticism, 
and in the laws of metre; but it may, I believe, be said with the strict- 
est truth, that no one ever read the Greek language, even after de- 
voting his whole life to the study of it, with greater facility than Mr. 
Pitt did at the age of twenty-one. 

He was not less successful in mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
displaying the same acuteness and readiness in acquiring knowledge, 
with an unexampled skill in applying it to the solution of problems. 
He was master of every thing usually known by young men who ob- 
tain the highest academical honors, and felt a great desire to fathom 
still further the depths Kof pure mathematics; and had J thought it 
right to indulge this inclination, he would have made a wonderful pro- 
gress in that abstruse science. When the connexion of tutbr and pu- 
pil was about to cease 4)etwcen us*, l^e expressed a hope, that he 
should find leisure and oppor(uni^ to Vje'Ld Newton’s Principia again 
with me after some summer circuit ; and m the later periods*of bis 
life, he frequently declared that no poVtiort of hig time had been more 
■usefully employed than that, which had been devoted tKese studies 
— ^not merely from the new ideas and aclual knowledge which he had 
thus acquired, but also on account of*the improvement which his 
mind and understanding had received from the habit of'close attention 
mid patient investigation. In trutli, this is the just add appropriate 
luraise of matbematibal pursuits, tifut th«y not only conyey much im- 
j^tant information, but give a strength and, accuracy to the intcl- 
l^tual and reasoning powers, which l>est qualify young* men, both for 
ihe duties of tho ij|[Oral professions,, and for the business of the higher 

scrireely^any book iii Ihe wi<le circuit of Mr. Ktt’s 
^rea,dihg, '&oin which he derived greater advantage and satisfaction, 
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than from Locke’s £ssay on the Human Understanding, of which he 
formed a, complete and correct analysis. was a great admirer of 
this truly excellent work, while he reprobated the author’s notions on 
the origin of civil government, as unfounded and of dangerous ten- 
dency, He indicated no inclination, and he certainly haaho encou- 
ragement from me, to carry his metaphysical studies any farther. He 
gave great attention to«the public lectures in civil law, a subject whicli 
he considered as connected with his intended profession ; and in the 
lectures upon experimental philosophy, he had a pleasure in seeing 
theoretical rules exemplified and confirmed. Amidst these severer 
studies, the lighter species of literature were by no moans omitted ; 
and I ought in particular to mention his intimate acquaintance with the 
historical and politicabwriters of his owp country, and his elegant taste 
for the beauties of the English poets. To whatever branch of know- 
ledge he applied, or whatever subject lie discqssed, the superiority 
of his abilities, and the c^arness and comprehensiveness of his mind, 
were equally manifest. I'hese eminent qualities were in no degree 
tarnished by pride or self-conceit, which are too often found in youn^* 
men of distinguished talqpts. He was gentle and unassuming ; an^ 
tlie natural cheerfulness of his temper, and unaffected url^anity ofliis 
manners, recommended him t9 persons of every age, and station. Upon 
any topic which might arise in conversation, the openness of his cha- 
racter led him to express his opinion with a manly decision; but at 
the same time he always listened with a due regard and respectful at- 
tention to the sentiments of others ; and such were the candor and 
mildness of his disposition, that when talking unreservedly with me, 
he never spoke with harshness or resentment even of those from whom 
he had received injurious treatment.” ( Vol . i. p. 2 — 1 1 .) 

We have thought it proper to introduce the abo\e Ioiil; 
extract, because it has brought to light those particulars o’ 
the life of this illustrious man, the want of which has beei\ 
long matter of regret. Tlie account published by Mr. Gifford 
was pequliarly barren of this interesting portion of intelligence ^ 
and \ve should have found no fault with the present right 
reverend biographer ii he ^ad drawil out this part of nis 
history into greater minuteness. •Nothing pleases, nothing in- 
terests, nothing instructs more thw these domestic details of 
the stagey of if glorious life ; while a certain caution is 
necessary in the application we make of such facts, and the 
inferences we found u^on them. What share the jiarticular 
course of study above deAsribed may have had in forming the 
mind of Mr. Pitt, or in building up the great edifice of his 
glory, can only be conjectured, though it seems to have b^ 
such as could not but have« prqinoted tlie.developement of his 
surprising faculties. His tutor, probably, rather followed tiian 
directed the tradk of his procedure, waiting upon the natural 
inquisitiveness "of such asiiind, wjiich would bfe Sure to suggest 
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the^«u,oc^$isive steps by wliich every inqui^ might be vmAe 
mo«t speedily to unfold its relutts, and an intellectual hpld of 
every subject be most compendiously obtained. 

Amon^ the early studies of Mr. titt, therBible appears to 
have held ait eminent place. We cannot doubt that this was a 
predilection which his tutor was well disposed to encourage. 
Besides the foundation of truth which it probably laid in his 
mind^ it is not unlikely that, in such a mind/' it fostered a taste 
for sublime imagery, and noble expression, which entered 
afterwards most operatively into the ‘composition of his elo- 
<juence. Some parts of his general^ method are pointed out as 
novelties, which wc mther, wondered to find so treated in a 
book written by a scholar. To read several sentences of a 
l/dtin or Greek author, and then give the translation of them, 
seems to us to be the ordinary way with every person who may 
be considered as a^proficient in classical learning. •We cannot 
approve of his being induced to read and analyze Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding, and to make that the beginning 
:nid end of his metaphysical studies. We should have con- 
sidered that a cautious theologian* might have seen, in that 
work, some dogmas to which it might be dangerous, both to 
reason and religion, to, give an unquedified assent ; and that the 

n er limitations to soinb of Mr. Locke's reasonings might be 
learned from the works of some of his able opponents. We 
know, from the letters published by Lord Grenville of the late 
Lord Cliatliam to the father of the late Lord Canielfoid, that 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works, and Dr. Isaac Barrow’s sermons, were 
favourite models of that great statesman ; and, therefore, we 
are not to wonder that they attracted the admiration of Mr. 
Pitt : the sermons are full of noble passages ; but the writings 
of Lord Bolingbroke are too diffuse and desultory in compo- 
sition to furnish an equivalent to the student, if any thing could 
be an equivalent, for th^ disturbing an^ dangerous tenacncies 
of much of the matter they^contain. Of Middleton's Life of 
Cicero we cannot but agree in opinion with Mr. Pitt. The 
style is very pure ; and w'hile it is free froili all jjedantry or 
parade of expression, it has a manly beauty, and scbolar- 
like elegance, which will entitle it to Jiold a place among the 
models sanctioned by Mr. Pitt's adoption. 

The letters of the late Lord Chatham, above alluded to, are 
hy .xko means the vehicles of tasteful observation on the com- 
pCKsiiions of others ; nor are thpy superior specimens of episto- 
isifcy writing in tj^eipselveS. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
find the letters from that great man, to the subject of these 
Memoirs, while at College, in no respect betlei than w^hat m 
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ordinary man migKt have written* We will aubmit one or two 
of thei|i to our readers. The first i^as written by Lord Chatham 
to Mr, Pitt, upon his going to the University, in 1773; 

« “ ‘ Burtoii*Pynseiit, Oct. 9tli> 1775. 

“ * Thursday’s post brought us no letter frt)m the dear traveller : 
We trust this day will prove more satisfactory; it is the happy day 
that gave us your brother, and will not be less in favour with all here 
if it should give us, about four o’clock, an epistle from my dear Wil- 
liam. By that hour, 1 reckon, we shall be warm in our'cups, and shall 
not fail to pour forth, with* renewed joy, gnateful libations over the 
much wished tidings of your prosperous progress towards your des- 
tination. We dompute^ that yesterday brought you to the venerable 
aspect of alma mater; and that you are hivested to-day with the toga 
virilis. Your race of manly virtue, and m^eful knowledge is now begun, 
and may the favour of Heaven smile upon the noble career! 

‘ Little was really^ disappointed at not being in time to see 

you — a good^ark for my young* vivid friend. JHe is just as much 
compounded of the elements of air and fre as he was. A due pro- 
portion of terrestrial solidity will, 1 trust, come, and make him per- 
fect. How happy, my loved boy, is it, th^t your mamma*and I can 
tell ourselves, there is at Cambridge, one without a' beard, ‘‘ and all 
the elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up, and say, 
This is a man.'’ I now take leave for to-day. not meaning this for 
what James calls a regular letter, but a ^yil% thought, that wings 
itself towards my absSdt William. Horses are ready, and all is birth- 

. ... 

* Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in a very fine speech 
of congratulation ; but I foresee, “ his sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west,” that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, quench this lu- 
minary of oratory- Adieu, again, and again, sweet boy ; and if you 
acquire health and strength every time 1 wish them to you, you will 
be a second Samson, and, what is more, will, 1 am sure, keep 3 rour hair. 

“ ‘ Every good wish attends your kind fellow-traveller and chummy 
nor will he be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day,’ ” 

— • 

T(j this interesting letter, lady Qhatham added the following 
postscript : • 

« ‘ If more could by said expressive of feelin||[s, ray dearest dear boy, 

1 w ould add a* letter to this epistle, but as it is composed, 1 will only 
sign to its expressive' contents, 

V * Your fond and loving mother, 

‘ Hester Chatham.’ ” 
(Vol. i. p. 11, 12.) 

The following letter wa^ written from Lor& Chatham to Mr. 
Pitt, when he was recovering^from illness. . 

** ‘ Burton Pynsent, Oct. 30, 1773. 

‘‘ * With what ease of min'd and joy of heart I write to my loved 
William, since Mr. Wilson’s cdmfortable letter of Monday ! I do not 
mean to address you as a sick man : I trust in heaven that convalescent 
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18 j^e only title 1 am to give you in the ailing tribe ; and that you arc 
now ehje^ying the happy advantage of Dr. Glynn’s acquaintance, as 
one of the cheerful and witty sons of Apollo^ in his poetic, not his me- 
d^^l, att|rtbute. But, though 1 indulge with iuf^pressiblc delight, the 
thought of your retunoing health, 1 cannot help being a little in pain, 
lest you shpuld make more haste than good speed to be well, Vour 
n^mrna has been before me,' in suggesting that most useful proverb, 

, tecvler pour mieux santer, useful to all, but to^the ardent, necessary. 
You may indeed, my sweet bc^, better than any one, practise this sage 
dictum, without any ri^<^ue or bpen throxon out (as little James would 
say) in the ckftsc (f learnings All you want, at present, is qutel ; with 
this, if your ardor apicrrsmv can be hxpt in, till you are stronger, you 
will make noise enough. Haw happy the task, my noble amiable boy, 
to caution you onit/ against pursuing too much^ all those liberal and 
praiseworthy things, to which less happy natures arc perpetually to be 
spurred and driven! I will not tease yxyu with too long a lecture 
in favour of inactiqpj and a competent stupidity^ your two best tutors 
sxkA companions at present. You have time to^spare: consider there 
is but the Encyclopedia ; and when you kave mastered all that, what 
will remain? You will want, like Alexander, another world to 
conquer. Your mamma joins me m every word; and we know 
how much your affectipnatc mind can sacrihee to our earnest and ten- 
der wishes. Brothqrs, , and sisters are ^il about you, ilunk 

and talk of yoU| as i^y ^ught. My aifectiouatc remembrances go 
in great abundance to Mr. Wilson. Vive, Wale, is the unceasing 
prayer of youriruly loving father, Chatham.’ ” 

(Vol. i. p. 13, 14 .) 

. r “ Ilayes, Sept. 2, 1774 . 

‘ I write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only to 
thank you for your' most welcome letter, and for the aflectionatc 
anxiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, when 
,our dying camp; moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present sub- 
sided, and seemS' to intend deferring his favours till w'inter, if autumn 
w'ill do its duty, ai^ bless us with a course of steady wea'tker ; 4hosc 
days, which Madame de Sevigne so beautifully paints, des jours Jilcs 
d^or etde soye, , ’ * ^ 

‘ I have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters returned 
perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and princely 
Stowe; and full of due sentiments of the agree^le and«kmd reception 
tliey found there. No less than two dancings, in the short time*thoy 
passed there. One escape from a wasp's nest, which proved only an 
adventure to talk of, by the incomparable skill and presence of mind of 
Mr. Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with four very fine horses 
and no postUHqn. *They fell into^n ambuscade of w'asps more fierce 
. than PandourSf wl>o beset t]|^se coursers of spirit n,ot ,>inferior to 
!‘^ttnthuit knd i^drges^ stung them to madnesa;. when disdaining 
tte niast^r^s^banidy he turned them slroiit mtd'a hdcfgc^ tmew' spme of 
thenu. ais tie me^iVo do; and leapinjg down, seised tlie bridles of the 
> lead^i, which ^ftrded time for yoikr sisters to get out safe and sound, 
^ honbr, in point of courage, intact, as well as their bones ; for they 
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^lebriueiS not a little oii their ^ntposure in thi elarming situation. 
I rcjolte that your time passes to your tnindi^ in the cviacMat^.dseat of 
the Muses. However* knowing that those heavenly ladi^ (itaitke the 
London fair) deh‘ght*niost and spread thefr choicest chs^riiniB khd trea- 
sures in sweet retired solitude* I wo*n*t wonder that their itrule votary 
is happy to be alone with them. Mr. Prettyniah will by no means spoil 
company* and I wish ^ou joy of his return. How many cominons 
have you lost of lat&? Whose fences have you broken ; and in what 
lord of the manor's pound have any $trat/s qjf' science been fo(iiid, since 
the famous adventure of csftchtng the horses with such admirable ad- 
dress and alacrity? 1 beg my anectionate compliments to Mr. Wil- 
son, and hope you will Jboth beware of an.inclpsed country for the fu- 
ture. Little James is still with us, doilig penance for the high living 
so well described to you in jVlrs. Pam’s excellent epistle. All loves 
follow my sweetest boy in more abundance' than 1 have time or ability 
to express.” * ^ 

“ I desire ?ny best cempliments<o the kind and^obliging master who 
loves Cicero and you.”’ (Vol. i. p. 15—17.) 

The letter which follows was written about seven, or eight 
months belbre the death of»the Eari. . • 

Hayes, Sept. 22, 1777. 

• “ ' Plow can I employ my reviving pen so wrfl as by addressing a 
few lines to the and comfoit of my li<y, my dear William ? You 
will have pleasure ti> see, under my own hand, that I mend every day, 
and that 1 am all but well. 1 nave been this morning to Camden- 
place, and sustained, most manfully, a visit, and all the idle talk 
thereof, for above an hour by Mr. Norman's clock; and returned 
home, untired, to dinner* where I eat like a farmer. Lord Mahon 
has confounded, not convinced* the incorrigible soi-disant Dr. Wil- 
son. Dr. Franklin's lightning* rebel as he is, stands proved the more 
innocent; and Wilson’s nobs nfuSt yield to the pointed conductors. 
On Friday, lord Mahon’s indefatigable spirit is to e\hibit another in- 
cendiunn,’ to lord mayors foreign ministers, and all lovers of philoso- 
phy and the good of society and rneans*to illuminate the horizon 
with .a little bonhre of twelve hundred faggots and a double edifice. 
Had our dear friend been born sooner, Kero and the second Charles 
could never have apiused themselves by reducing to ashes the two 
noblest citie.f in the world. My hand begins to demand repose ; — so, 
with my best compliments to Aristotle, Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
not forgetting the civilians, *£nd law' of nations tribe, adieu, my dear- 
est William. * Your eve^ most affectronute father, 

“ ‘ Chatham.^ 

; * • • (Vol. i* p. 17, 18.) 

Mr. Pitt btejgan to reside in •tincQln^s •Inn, and to attend 
■ Wcstniinster Hall, in the spring of 1780, about two years aft^r 
hif^ fgttfeer*s death; having lost, in the metfn ti^t^, his sister, the 
^l^isjpountess Mahon, and a‘yonnget brother, Mr. Janies Pitt, a 
pest captain in the navy, on the death of the latter of whom he 
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wrote a very feeling letter to ^he author of the*se Memoirs, which 
he has given to the public. ^At the general election, in the 
autumn of 1780, he wUs an unsuccessful candidate for Cam- 
bridge University ; and ift January following he was chosen for 
the borough'of Appleby, in Westmoreland. 

The occasion of Mr. Pitt’s first speech in Parliament, and 
the circumstances attending it, are tRus related in these 
Memoirs : 

On the 26th of February, a circuru^tance of a very remarkable 
nature ocoasioned Mr. *Pitt to make his first speech in the house of 
commons. The subject of debate Mr. Burke’a bill for econo- 
mical reform in the civil list. • Lord Nugent was speaking against the 
bill ; and Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex, knowing Mr. Pitt s sen- 
timents upon the measure, asked him to reply to his lordship. Mr. 
Pitt gave a doubtful answer; but in th§ course of lord Nugent’s 
speech, he determiijed not to repljr to him. Mr. Bypg, however, 
understood that Mr. Pitt intended to speak after lord Nugent ; and 
the moment his lordship sat down, Mr. £ind several of his 

friends, to«whom he had communicated Mr. Pitts supposed intention, 
called out, in th& manner usual in the house of commons, Mr. Pitt’s 
name as being about to speak. This probably prevented any other person 
from rising; and Mr. Pitt, finding himself thus called upon, ai^d 
observing that the house waited to hear him, thought it necessary to 
rise. Though really not intending to speak, hc^ was from the begin- 
ning collected and unembarrassed ; he argued strongly in favour of 
the bill, and noticed all the objections which had been urged by the 
noble lord who immediately preceded him in the debate, in a manner 
which greatly astonished all who heard him. ’ Never were higher ex- 
pectations formed of any person upon his first coming into parliament, 
and never were expectations more completely answered. They were 
indeed much more than answered: such were the fluency and accu- 
racy of language, such the perspicuity of arrangement, and such the 
closeness of reasoning, and manly anu dignified elocution — generally, 
even in a much less degree, the fruity of long habit and experience — 
that it could scarcely be believed to be 4he first speech of a young 
man not yet two-and- twenty. * , * • 

On the following day, Mr. Pitt, knowing my anxiety upon every 
subject wdiich related to him, with his accustomdU kindr^ss) wrote to 
me at Cambridge, to inform me, that * he had heard his own voice in 
the house of commons;’ and modestly expressed his satisfaction at the 
manner in which his ^st attempt at parliamentary speaking had been 
received.” (Vol. i. p. 22, 23.) 

Mr. Pitt having* now fairly "entei^d on his political life, 
the Bishop presents ns witibk the regular series of his ora- 
tions in the House of Commons, in aid of the prevailing 
efforts which were then making to effectuate the overthrow of 
the declining power cf Lord 'North. • Thethrefi speeches which 
were delivered bv him. in the first session in which he sat. and 
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which ended on tlfe 18th of July, 1781, established his charac- 
ter ai} an orator, insomuch, that the. bishop tells us that a 
friend of Mr. Fox informed him that, upon his,' saying to Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Pitt, J[ think, promises .to be one of the first 
speakers ever heard in the House of Commons,” Mr. Fox in- 
stantly replied, He is so already.” In the mean time, Mr. 
Pitt continued an attendant on the courts, and at the circuits ; 
but his opportunities of displaying hft talents for the bar were 
few, and of no magnitude. During his short continuance in 
the profession, he never *had an opportunity of addressing a 
jury ; but it sterns that in spine bribery causes from Cricklade, 
in which he was junior counsel, he ^rgued a point of evidence 
with great ability ; and as junior counsel also, in an adultery 
cause at Exeter, he displayed such talents .in cross-examina- 
tion, that it was the opinion of the banr, he should have led the 
cause. And in one of those, mock debates, umbratiles exer^ 
citationeSy which .are. resorted to by young men intending 
themselves for the profession of the bar, Mr. Pitt, it ap- 

f iears, gave prognostics of his future eminence as a* speaker, 
t is very questionable, however, whether, had he followed 
up the profession of a barrister, he would have risen to ex- 
cellence. Those who have been most distinguished as advo- 
cates have often made but a smalf figure in parliamentary 
debates ; and this is enough to invalidate the inference that a 
powerful orator in the senate must necessarily have risen to 
great distinction at ,.the bar, had the chances of life deter- 
mined him to that course. The reasons for this disparity of 
attainment, in situations between which these is. so much 
affinity, are doubtless very various and minute, and some are 
probably very deep and latent in the constitution of the mind ; 
but some important differences readily occur : the barrister 
addresses a small auditory, upon prescribed topics, with the 
facts supplied to him,— jthe ’senator addresses the collective 
mind»of the country, has to tffioose his topics, and collect his 
facts, — and, which is a difference most important in its effect 
upon the* njental and physical economy of the speaker, the 
advocate must be heard, — the parliamentary orator can only 
command attention by deserving it. On the other hand, the 
narrowness of technical radge, the singleness of .purpose, and 
closeness of detail, requisite as well in the conduct of a cause at 
Nisi Priusi as in the exposition and maintehance of the points 
arising out of it, before the judges, may easily be supposed 
wanting in him who possesses all the requisites for a diffusive 
parliamentary debater. • \ * 

In the ensuing* session of Parliament, Mr. Pitt entered Sippn 
a course of grand and spirited declamation against the conti- 
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nui^DO« of the American war. A ^ucoeaeion of ree 9 lu.tiioa» 
wem>: moved day after jd.ay, iavolving, under various forms, the 
coatUnwatiou of the ministers, on ttie .conduct and cotitinu-. 
anoe.pfthe American war^; till at lei^th, on ^e 15tb of March, 
171^, ;tb«iheuBe dividing upon the question, the numbers were,. 
23d far ministers, and 227 against them; and, on the. Wednes- 
day fe^wil^^ hord North, m his places announced the resig> 
nation , of himself and his' colleagues. It .must be admitted 
that jtbia .unfortunate administration was sinking under the. 
assaults of Mr. Fox and his political associates ; but the pro- 
miaentipaid acted by Mr. Pitt dmring the last twelve months of 
its existence, strike^ US.with the ^eatest surprise,, when we 
reflect that he had not yet httained me twenty-|hird year of his 
age; ^ ’ ' ; ’ ' » ' 

During .the few* montha which the administration lasted, of 
which the Marquis of Rockingham was the head^ being first 
Lord of’the Treasury, while Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox were 
the two ‘l^ecretaries .'pf'lState, Mr. Pit4 confinued attached to 
his profession of thp ')iaw, declining several offers of lucrative 
pQSt$» being avowedly determined io belong to no administra- 
tion of which he did ^ot form a part. It. was at this time that 
he bec.ame connected with, the associations, formed for the pur- 
pose of;iobtaimng what *was called a Reform in Parliament^ 
and was.^adected,asthepr(m^st person to*bring forward this 
question in tim House ;of Commons. The fate of this motion, 
is well known, as^well as of that of Alderman Sawbiidge, who 
moved’on' the jf71^‘of May, in the same year, to bring in a bill 
for shorfeui^'Mb^dhratidta Of parliaments, which had the sup- 
port of bOith Mf / Fitf and Me. 'pox, Mr. Pitt’s Succeeding 
efforts in faypvpf‘6f,..fhif measure yiffire certainly not character-, 
ized by muph ., appearance of we find him, at the be- 

ginning of .,, the French Reyolutioin, .if not abandoning, it 
altogemcr, at least_decidedly opposing it, on. the ground of the 
great' danger of imsettling-.ihe consti|ution> and opening it to 
any material changes, at a period in which >»o much public agi- 
tation prevailed, and when .the peace ofevevy^smpire wps threatr 
eiied by revolutionary principles and a boundless thirst of in- 
novation. This is perhaps the only instance 'of a 'substantial 
change in Mr. Pitt’s^ opinions during fhe course of his political 
life,., and ith?/s been’made a freq^nent ground fbr the charge of 
in^bjii^stencv. But the charge .is altogether vain and riaic^ 
Ipps.,^ , It is^ besides, assuming the fact in opposition tb his own 
si^)cuepta.‘ ■ ' '* / ; ■ 

His. great apd e^licit declaration qn tlm. subject was made 
in . the. year 17^4 :;Ut,. the spring of which year that most de<: 
testable association .was formed, calling itself the ’’ Friends of 
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th€S People,” conBii^ting of 100 persotis^ twenty-ei^ht of ii*hom 
W6lr^ a^ive members of the Houso of Cmnimons, in opposition 
to government, with the exception of Mr. Fox, and ^st of 
whom; as the Bisljop of Winchester* observes, were avowed 
admirers of the French Revolution. It was in consequetice of 
a resolution entered into at this association, that Mr. Grey, on 
the 30th of April, 1792, gave notice of his intended motibn for 
a' reform in the representation. MrJ Pitt rose immediately 
after Mr* Grey, and said he believed it was not strictly re*- 
gular to enter into any oibservations upon a mere notice of a 
motion, and, therefore, he was under the correction of the 
chair whether he should articulate a syllable. 

Go on ! go onl was echoed and re-echoed from all the different 
parts of the house. He then proceeded; — ‘ if evef there was an occa- 
sion, on whicli the mind dT every man, who had feefins for the 
present, or hope for the future happiness of this •country^ should be 
interested, the present is the time for its ex^rtjoh. The present is the 
time, in which the whole lil>use should lose sight of form in the regu- 
lation of debate, and apply at once to tlie substance bf tHe subject 
which has been nientibtiea. KTothing can be isakl/ hotliiiig can be 
whispered upon this subject, at this time, whldi lioit involve 
qu^stidua, of the ttiost extensive, the most serious, the most lasting 
importance to* the people of this kingdoniS--tb the very being of the 
state. 1 have o|ber motives, 1 confess, foesidealhe general importance 
of the subject, to say a few words now upon</it*^ It is a question, 
upon which I have thought attentively. I ani'.uaw^iiling to weary the 
hoitsc with many observations upoq my own oopduct^ pr upon what 
seems not exactly to correspond with what I prpfe/sscd in the earliest 
part of my public character, because 1 am cppyincpdi that the ques- 
tion to be brought forward, will involve 8pinet|iing more than the 
character, the fortune, the connexion/ the liberty, or the life of any 
individual. It may affect the peace and tranqbi])iiy which, under the 
favour of ^Providence, this coUbtiy has long enjoyed, in a superior 
degree, perhaps, to any part oft tne habitable globe. It may affect 
us, who, from the time of gendrul darkness and bondage, to the pre- 
sent hour, have sat quietiyi perceiving other powers strugglmg with 
tyranny and oppression, while we enjoyed odr freedom; it may bring 
us into anarchy and confusion, worse, if possible, than if we had to 
contend with despotism itself. 

** < I think, that the country should know, what the opinions of 
public men' are, upon the suliject now before ns, and^ow they feel 
at this moment. I confess they have a peculiar rightxo know from 
me, my opinion relative to parliamentary reform. I^could have 
wished, that a subject of this itpmeipse importance had beeri broVight 
forward at a time, when I was personally more able to take an active 
part in a debate than at present, but above all bh a day, bn i^i^ the 
Aoiise had no other matter tp attend fo. I wfeh the hcmj^able 
gentleman would bring it forward in some distinct propositioa 
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tio t)ie house, that they might, earlv in the4iext session of padiament, 
' take the whole question^jnto consideration ; Jn which case, I^hould, 
perhaps, have reserved myself until the day appointed, for the con- 
siderai^pn of the subject; hut as this is a genera^, notice, without any 
speeific proposition, I must say, 1 feel no difficulty in declaring, in 
the most decisive terms, that I object both to the time and to the 
mode, in which this business is brought forward. 1 feel this subject 
so deeply, that 1 must sp^ak upon it without any reserve. 1 will 
therefore confess, that, in one respect, my opmion upon thfs sub- 
ject is changed, and 1 am not ashamed tot own It. 1 retain my opinion 
of the propriety of a reform in parliament, if it could be obtained 
without mischief or dai^er, by a general concurrence, pointing 
harmlessly at its object. But, I confess, I am afrajp at this moment, 
that if agreed to by this house, the security of a^ the blessings we 
enjoy, will be shaken to the foundation.* I confess^ I am not sanguine 
enough to hope, that a reform at this tin^ can safely be attempted. 
My object always has been, and now is most particularly so, to give 
permanence to that which wc actually enjoy, rather than to remove 
any actually subsisting grievances, t conceive fliat tlie only security 
for the cpntinuance of the beautiful system of our constitution, is in 
the house of commons ; but 1 am &orr 3 ito confess, that this security is 
imperfect^ while there are persons who think, that the people are 
inadequately represented in the degree now asserted. It is essential 
to the happiness of the p^ple, that they should be convinced, that 
they and the members of this house feel an identity of fnterests ; that 
the nation at large, and the representatives of the people, hold a 
general conformity of sentiment: this is the essence of a proper 
representative optembly; under this legitimate authority, a people 
may be said to. be really free; and this is a state, in which the true 
spirit of projper democracy may be said to subsist. This is the only 
mode by which fi^eedom and due order can be well united. If attempts 
be made to go beyond this, ^ey wiQ end in a wild state of nature, 
which mocks the name df liberty, and by which the human character 
is degraded, instead of being exfdted. I once thought^ and^still 
think, upon the point of represeutatipn of the commons, that if some 
mode could be adopted, which the people might have any addi- 
tional security for a continuance of the blessings which they now 
enjoy, it would be an improvement m the constitution of this country. 
That is the extent of my object : farther I nevdt wishe^ to go ; and 
if this could be obtained without the risque of losing what .we have, 
I should think it wise to make the experiipent. When I say this, it is 
not because I believe^ there is any mciating grievance in the country, 
ftb at this, b:$ir. On the contrary, 1 believe, that at this hour, we 
eqjby as much liberty as a rati^M man, ought to wish for; and that 
we dre in a rente of prosm^ty^ddd progressive improvement, seldom 
edmiled, ndVer excehedT, by: any nation at any period in the history 
w Ae woeld.: 

come to the time and mode 'of bringing this subject for* 
ward^ '^pon these potnlis^ every rational man h£ two things to con- 
siderJ ^ jpilpae are, the probability of success^ and the, risque to be 
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run attempt/ Upon the latter consideration, I own ,Uiat my 

apprehensions are very great: 1 fear^the evi>ls which maj^ follow the 
attempt; and, looking at it in both views, 1 soe nothing but.diacou- 
ragement. 1 see no^ chance of succeeding in the attempt, in the first 
place ; but, I see great danger of anarchy and confusion In the second. 
It is true I have made some attempts upon this subject myself;^ but at 
what time ? What wene the circumstances in which I did so? There 
was then a general ajpprehension, which' now, thank God, is referred 
to ratlier as a matter of history, than any thing else— ati fear of danger 
is entirely removed— but there was tlien a ^^eneral feeling, tjmt we 
were upon the verge of a public national bankruptcy, and awong 
sense was entestoinca of praclical grievances: this was at the end of 
the American wW, sudeeeding a period,* when the influence of the 
crown was declamd to have increased, tp be increasing, and that it 
ought to be diminished. Mhny thought, and I was of the number, 
that, unless there was a better connection between tlie parliament 
and the people, and an uniformity of sentStoeat between them, the 
safety of the county was endangered. Many moderate men, liow- 
ever, there were at that, time, w«fao admitted there were abuses, 
which ought to be corrected; but who, having weighed the whole 
state of the case, even as it atood then, were of opinion, that, al- 
though some evil was to be met with, yet that, 
ggod preponderated; and, therefore, from a. fear^i^^^*^ ^conse- 
quences, they voted against my plan reformation. ^uch 
a time, and under such circumstances, moderiute men thought in this 
way, what would they think under the present circumstances? I put 
it, not only to this house, but also to the .country at large ; and I 
would ask all moderate , men in it, what are their feelings on this sub* 
ject at this moment ? 1 believe, that I can anticipate the answer.— 
* This is not a time to make hazardous experiments.' Can we forget 
what lessons have been given to the world, within a few years ? Can 
we lament the present situation of tjiis kingdom, when contrasted 
with that of others? Can we estpect that these moderate men will 
become converts to the new system adopted in another country ? If 
not,* there can be no hope of success, and.cQnsequentlymo wisdom in 


the attempt.* * 

* But it seems that there is >a gr^at ^number of persons in this 
country, who wish for a reform in parliament, and that .they are 
increasing -dally. Thkt their number is great, 1 am happy enough to 
doubt : what their interest or their vigour will be, if called upon to 
exert themselves against tbp good sense and courage ; of the sober 
part of the community, does not occasion me much apprehension. 1 
do not mean to allude to the sentiments of any partiemm^^g^gbers of 
this house, for the purpose o^ reflecting upon them with 
wKen they come in the shape of advertmments in i^ewspapcV - 

the public, as it were, to repair tfi thfiir standard; and to j, 
they should be reprobated, and the tendency of their m^^ * ^ 
posed to the people in its true colors. I am willing* as long 
to put the best cofAtruction upem theketions of gentleman ilbaMjS 
admit of, and^ give them credit for their intentions ; but tkelili^ 

VOL. XVIlliKO. XXXIV. 2 K 
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tisements I allude to in the newspapers, are sanctioned with the name 
of the honorable gentleman who has given this notice ; and therefore 
I will say^ that there ought to be great activity on the part of the 
Teal fri^ds qf the constitution, who should tale pains properly to 
address the public tnThd, and to keep it in that state whicn is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our present tranquillity. I have seen, 
with concern, that those g^ptlemen, of whe/tn 1 speak, members of 
this house, are associated with others, who not only profess r/?form, 
but unequivocally avow revolutionary principles, and applaud and 
circ^te publications of the most periticious tendency; This cir- 
cummnee afibrds suspicion, that the motion |br reforip is nothing 
more than the preltriihiarjj. to the ovetthrow pf the "^^hole system of 
our present government- If *they succeed, they wit destroy the best 
constitution that was ever formed upon^the habitafjle globe. These 
considerations lead "me to wish the house to take great care, that no 
encouragement be given to oiw step, whK^h may sap the very foun- 
dation of that constitution. When I see Uiese opiniti^ns published, 
and know them to be connected with principles ^consistent with the 
form of our govcTnment-«-tbe hereditary sticcession .to the throne — 
the hereditary titles of our men of rank — and leading to the total 
destniption of all subordination in the^tate, I confess 1 feel no incli- 
nation to promise my supjport to the proposed motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform. It would be to follow a madness, which has been 
called liberty in another country — a condition at war with true freedom 
and good order — a state to which despotism ftself is preferable — a 
atate in w’hich liberty cannot exist for a day : if it appears in tlie morn- 
ing, it must perish l^fore sun-set. 

<< < 1 beg leave to assure the bouse, that 1 think it my duty, to the 
last hour of my life, to oppose, to the utmost of my power, all pro- 
jects of this naturew So much do I disapprove the present attempt, 
that if I were called to choose, either to hazard this, or for ever 
abandon all hope or desire to^ have any reform at all, I should say, 
that I would have no reform whatever ; and I believe, that as a 


member of parliament, as an Englishman, as an hohest Oian, I dis- 
charge my duty in making that declaration at once. 1 wish the 
honorable gentleman to reflect seriously on his character, and the 
stake he possesses in this country; and to consider, how much may be 
lost by an indiscreet attempt upon this subject. ^ 

. ‘ I have now made a sort of compendium of the objections I 

shall submit to the house and the public, if the motion should ever be 
made i and 1 have only tp add my earnest prayer for the security and 
titeseiyation^f the •constitution of ^this country— a monument of 
which has hitherto been the exclusive blessing of the 

iVo;. ii. 

abojre<8pe^h iiH aeeins that Mr. Pitt considered that 
rntmia to 'which he had given his early support, had sub- 
Se<A|^^y been carried far beyond his own original views ; that 
had contemplated had entirely chahged its spirit ftnd 
4mv4<ster, having become mixed with French :J^oluti6nary 
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madness; that wliat was true in^he abstract^ had become dan- 
geroas in application ; and that under* its name and pretence 
a multitude of mischievous objects had concealed themselves. 
We cannot, however, help suspecting that althjough any of 
these reasons might have justined a change of policy in Mr. 
Pitt, a change of sentiment had really taken place in his mind, 
as those objects, which, at a greatel distance, had cheated his 
fanc^, were brought within his immediate perception and actual 
contact ; that what had seemed to the speculativ e ardour of 
youth to be deformities and anomalies, Jiad proved themselves, 
to the wisei^ye of expeaience, Jo be the buttresses and sup- 
ports of the ^ifice*; and, that a more practical acquaintance 
with the interi^’ of the constitution, had ^hown that those ir- 
regularities which seemed to disfiaaire it, had arisen out of a 
principle of adjustment to the wam§, infirmities, and exigen- 
cies of huibaii condition. Ifr would, indeed, be a rigid crite- 
rion of consistency, were it required to evince itself by a cor- 
respondence of sentimbnt between the ages of twpnty-three 
and forty-five ; and were the senator of a twelvemonth old ex- 
pected to carry with him, through all the subsequent stages of his 
itccumulating observation, one unvarying opinion on the most 
complex and experimental of all siihjects. It is that subject 
on which wise m^i are more often found to change tlicir opi- 
nion than any other in political science. To the vulgar the 
hope of change is always seducing; they are always unable to 
separate adventitious and remediable evils from those vvliich 
are a necessary part of man’s allotment; the mischievous and 
ambitious find the illusion well calculated to answer their per- 
sonal ends; the young and sanguine politician, misled perliaps 
by the very magnanimity of his character, adopts the beautiful 
error; but as .experience guides him to a better knowledge and 
safer tests, he estimates m9re wisely Jhe things that are, and 
discerns more clearly the danger of untried speculations. He 
perceives that there is no model in buj history for the proposed 
changes ; that what is most excellenthas been least the result 
of contrivance ; that what might be easily undone, might be 
impossible to be restored ; that in truth, and in fact, parliament 
has never been better composed ; that, composed as it is, it 
acts efficaciously; that it is the epitome*of theVi^tion, com- 
prising a more substantial and diffusive represeriSh tJiye 

nxind of the country, than if^it were wholly of p(^ his ijjate- 
riate<; and, in fine, that it is the variegstfed pattern va- 

rious nature, various habits, various faculties, exhibitil!*^ ‘ the 
colours of the human character in its mosaic of ing 

embroidery. * * ' 

. \The death of Lord Rockingham, and the consequent 
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of administration^ produced ai'emarkable eem in Mr. Pitt's life. 
Lord Shelburne was appointed First Lord of the Treasury/" and 
Mr. Fox and Lord John (Javendish immediately resigned their 
offices^ a step in perfect con^stehcy with Mi*. Fox's maxim of 
governing himself, in his political conduct, with a regard rather 
to nien than measures ; it being considered that the whigs were 
an indivisible body, of ^ich the Duke of Portland, on the 
demise of Lord Rockingham^ was the ostensible head. Under 
Lord ShelburnO's short-lived administration, Mr. Pitt, at the 
age of twent^three, or little more, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From this moment thte grec^t oare/jt* of Mr. Pitt 
begun, and LincOln’s-Inn \<^as exchanged for ^owning-street. 
We have now an account of a visit ot Mr. Pittito Mr. Fox, to 
propose his return t*Q office And his refusal to join any adminis- 
tration of which Lord SHmoume was Sie head ; and from that 
period we may date the politicalTiostility of these fUo remark- 
able men. The memorable coalition betwfien Mr. Fox and 
Lord NoBth is the next great event which affected Mr. Pitt's 
political condition. Mr. Fox had, •indeed, a difficult task in 
defending this ill-omened measure against his adversaries in the 
house, b ut principally against hihiself andhis own former exaspei> 
ated philippics. The wholefitrength of his ingenuity and resources 
were demanded for this occasion, and idHiis ingenui^ and 
resources were exhibited. Finer instances of large and affecting 
eloquence the ppwers of man have been unable to produce. 
We shall here repeat what we have said before, that in the use 
of that morality which Socrates brought down from Heaven, 
and infused into the familiarities of domestic intercourse, in 
the art of addressing the {^ommon feelings, and appealing to 
the duties of ordinary humanity, warm, as it were, from the 
fire side, Mr. Fox was a great proficient. Hisxharacteristic 
was that of speaking with a language, feeling, and 

imagery, accessible to all. ^Over these topics and their dialect 
he threw the splendid investiture of his classic genius ; it was 
in this field that he moved with a masculine^ and gigantic ease, 
and developed the matchless graces of his vigODods under- 
standing. Yet after having, in a speech delivered at the be- 
ginning of the year 1775, declared j^hht if his private resent- 
ments hmi»jfinuenced his public conduct, he might have 

H " Noble Lord with the most unexampled treachery 
>d ; " words repeated by* him after being called to 
having in a subsequent debate on the 22d of June, 
that ** it was impossible for him to state in any 
language could admit of, the sh(^k he felt when a 
«rentured to suggest air alliance with the ministers 
'ayed Ihcir country ; ” after having in his speech on 
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the distribution of the loan on tlxg 26 th of March, 1781, accused 
the minister of having ''prostituted the* jlower of his office to the 
most abandoned, wicked, and dishonest purposes/' And in a 
few months afterwards, November 27, 1781, expre^jsed his trust 
that the ministers would hear of their ruinous measures at the 
tribunal of justice, |tnd expiate them on the public scaffold ; ” 
lastljr, after having, on a motion for |)eace witli America on the 
25tn of March, 1782, desired it might be understood that 

he did not mean to have any connection with the ministers ; 
that from the moment when he should make any terms with 
them he wotriid rest^satisfiad to be called the most infamous of 
mankind ; th‘A he could not for an* instant think of a coalition 
with men, who every public and private transaction, as minis- 
ters, had showm themselves void of any principle of honour 
and honesty; that in Ihe hands of such men lie would not 
trust his hdnour even for a itiinute;" it iS not very easy to 
digest the coalition that did afterwards take place, or to find 
its apology in the necessity to which the Whigs were driven, 
of agglomerating all the fragments of poweK whicll they had 
helped to scatter, in order to make head against a single youth 
Uotyet twenty-four years of age, a novice in his own profession, 
and with nothing to help him but his*" robe and his Integrity." 
Mr. Pitt's. defensite speech, on the first attack of this formida- 
ble coalition, is thus in substance recorded by Bishop Tomlinc. 

" Mr. Pitt began his reply, by noticing the unbecoming language of 
triumph used by Mr. Fox on that day, and by assuring the house, tliat 
no party motives should ever seduce him to any inconsistency, which 
the busiest suspicion should presume to glance at. He would never 
engage in political enmities without ^ public cause — he would never 
forego such enmities without the public approbation — nor would lie be 
questioned and- cast off in the face of that house, by one virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend. These the sober and durable triumphs of reason 
over the weak and profligate inconsistencies of party violence, these 
the steady triumphs of virtue over success itself, should not only be 
his in his present situation, but through every future condition of his 
life ; triutnpjis, which no length of time should diminish, which no 
change of principles should ever sully^ 

" He then detailed at great length the situation of this country with 
respect to its army, its navy, mid its finances; ^nd on^the other hand 
stated the military a^d naval strength of our numerousi<^g^IU(M, with 
ap allusion to Mr. Fox’s bumilmting and unsaccessf Iv to 

Holland on the subject of peace, when he was secretary^ self-u 
speaking of the deficiency of oflr ref^enue,*hc ekclaimed, ^ jcnce 
to Mr. Fox's assertion, that other nations were in equ*^* tress, 

* Good God ! to what consequences does the honorable gentl6\Ii* i lead 
us ? Sliould 1 have ventured? to advisd the continuance of wa^j^^the 
risque of a public bankruptcy, which would almost have dissi^^o^e 
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bonds of government, and have ^volv€|d,.the state in the confusion of 
a general ruin i Should f have ventur^ed to do this, because one of the 
•adverse powers might have experienced the same calamity ? ' He also 
inquired into the terms of the different treaties, and enumerated what 
had been respectively oeded, and what retained, by the contracting 
parties, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America: from these consider- 
ations he drew two conclusions — that it was impossible for this king- 
dom to have continued the war ; and that the peace, all circumstances 
taken into account, was such as called for the approbation of parlia- 
ment. There was indeed, he said, a time, when Great Britain might 
have met her enemies on other conditions ; and if an imagination, 
warmed with the power and glory of thi& country, co^ have diverted 
any member of his Majesty's councils from a painful /inspection of the 
truth, he might, he hoped, without prei^umption, ]|ave been entitled 
to that indulgence. " He felt at that instant, how much he had been 
animated in his childhood by a recital of E^igland s victories. He was 
taught by one, whose memory he should ever revere, thUt at the close 
of a war, far different indeed from this, she niigSit have dictated the 
terras of peace to submissive nations. This,' in which he placed some- 
thing mord tlian a common interest, was the raOmorable sera of En- 
gland’s glory. But that sera was past: 'she was now under the awful 
and mortifying necessity of employing a language corresponding with 
her new condition. The visions of her power and pre-eminence wei^e 
passed away. * 

** ‘ These,' continued Mr. Pitt, ‘ are the conditions, to which this 
country, engaged with four powerful states, and exhausted in all her 
resources, lu^ thought fit to subscribe, for the dissolution of that con- 
federacy, and the immediate enjoyment of peace. Let us look to 
what is left, with ^ manly and determined courage. Let us strengthen 
ourselves against inveterate enemies, and re- conciliate our antient 
friends. The misfortunes of kingdoms, as well as of individuals, which 
are laid open and examined with true wisdom, are more than half re- 
dressed ; and to this great object should be directed all the virtue and 
all the abilities of this house.~Let us feel our calamities: Fet us bear 
them like men. ^ 

* But, I fear, I have too long engaged your attention to no real 
purpose, and that the national security will this day be risqued, with- 
out a blush, by the malice and disappointment of,faction. The honor- 
able gentleman (Mr. Fox) has, in met, declared, that bocaiise he was 
prevented from prosecuting the noble lord in the blue ribbon, to the 
satisfaction of public justice, he will heartily embrace him as his 

■ dily dt^s he reconcile* extremes, and love the man 
i to impeach— with the same spifit, I suppose, he will 
ce, Iiecause abhbrsjt.* But I will not hesitate <to 
s eyj<lent conij^lej^ipn^of tliis night’s debate, that the 
e treaties ^originates, rather in a desire to force the 
le ttom the treasury, than in any real conviction, that 
e censure for tjie concessions they have made : con- 
, from the facts I have enumerated, and the reasoning 
d .as sirisihg from those facts, are the obvious result of 
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an absolute necessit;|r, and imputable not so much to those of whom 
the pj^sent cabinet is composed, as tb that.c^binet of which the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was a member.* 

“ In adverting the supposed coali^'on between lord North and 
Mr. box,^ he said, ‘ If, however, the baneful alliance us not already 
formed, if this ill-omened marriage is not already solemnized, I know 
a just and lawful impediment, and in the name of the public safety, I 
here forbid the banns.* J 

“ After vindicating lord Shelburne from the aspersions of tho8e> 
who ‘ thought his elevatioix efPected at their own expence,* and bear- 
ing honorable testimony to his abilities and zeal in the service of hia 
country, he p]:l^ceeded in this planner, * My own share in the censure^ 
pointed, by thc^otion' before the hou^e^ against his Majesty *s mini- 
sters, I will bearVith fortitude, because my heart tells me, I have not 
acted wrongly. To this monitor, who never dijcl, and 1 trust never 
will, deceive me, 1 will cqpfidently repair, as to an adequate asylum 
from all the^ clamor, which interested faction can raise. 1 was not 
very eager to come into office, and shall have n*o great reluctance to 

f ;o out, w'henever 1* shal|[^ be dismissed from the service of the public* 
t has been the grand object of my short official existence, to do the 
duties of niy station with all the ability and address in my poweiv 
and with a hdelity and honor, which should bear me up, and give me 
confidence, under every possible contingency and disappointment. I 
can say with sincerity, 1 never had a wish, which did not terminate 
in the dearest interests of the nation, f will, at the same time, imi- 
tate the honorable gentleman’s candor, and confess, that I too have 
my ambition. High situations and great influence are desirable ob- 
jects to most men ; and objects which I am not ashamed to pursue* 
which I am even solicitous to possess, whenever they can be acquired 
with honor and retained with dignity. On these respectable condi- 
tions, 1 am not less ambitious to be great and powerful, than it is na- 
tural for a young man to be with such brilliant examples before him. 
But even these objects I can chearfhlly relinquish, the moment my 
duty to iny country, my character, my friends, render such a sacri- 
fice indispensable. Then I hoj>e to retire, not disappointed, but tri- 
umphant; triumphant in, ^he conviction, that my talents, humble as 
they are, have been earnestly, zealously, and strenuously employed, to 
the best of njy apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare of my 
country v and that, •however I may stand chargeable with weakness of 
understanding, or error of judgment, nothing can be imputed to my 
official capacity, which bears the most distant connexion with an in- 
terested, a corrupt, or a disboncst intention. Nor is it any part of 
my plan, whenever I may quit my present station, to fijUgw the noble 
earl, now at the head of his M^'esty’s councils* to su^^'l^resa* as 
the honorable gentleman promised to rear, for those Nf his^iesnds* 
who should find themselves duped^as he ]iad been. TlSe self-seated 
and self-appointed successors to the present administration, lupe as-- 
serted with much confidence, that this is likely to be the case« 
assure them, however, that; when tbey come from that the 

house to thiS| 1 will, tor one, most readily and cordially 
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exchange. The only desire I would indulge and ^cherish on the sub- 
ject, is, thnt the service ef* the f>ublic may be ably, disinterestedly^ 
and faithfully performed. To tliose who feel for their country as 1 
wish to do, and will strive to«do. It matters little, Hi^ho are out, or who 
are in; but it matters much, that her affidrs be conducted with wis- 
dom, with firmness^ . with dignity, and with credit. Those entrusted 
to my care I will resign, let me hope, into hands much belter qua- 
lified to do them justice thaw mine. But I will npt mimic the parade 
of the honorable gentlernan, in avowing, and inviting others to, an in- 
discriminate opposition tq whoever may ba appointed to succeed. I 
will march out with no warlike, no hostile, no menacing protestations; 
but hoping that the new administration •will have no ^her object in 
view than the real and substabdal welfare of the com|aunity at large ; 
that they will bring with them into office those pubnic and patriotic 
principles, which some of them formerly held, but which they aban- 
doned in opposition ; that they will save tlie state, and promote the 
great purposes of pubjic good, with gs much steadiness, integrity, and 
solid advantage, as I am confident it must one dqy appear, the earl 
of Shelburne and his colleagues have done,r I promise them before- 
hand, my uniform and best support on every occasion, where I can 
honestly and conscientiously assist them.«^ 

‘ In short, sir, what appears dishonorable or inadequate in the 
peace on your table, is strictly chargeable to tlie noble lord in the bluo 
ribbon, whose profusion of tjje public money, whose notorious teme- 
rity and obstinacy in prosecuting the w^ar, which (Wiginated in his per- 
nicious and oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill the 
station he occupied, rendered peace of any description indispen- 
sable to the preservation of the state. The small part which fell to 
my lot in this ignominious transaction, as it is called, was divided 
with a set of men, whom the dispassionate public must, on reflection, 
unite to honor. Unused^ as I am to the factious and jarring clamors 
of this day’s debate, 1 look up (jO the independent part of the house, 
and to the public at large, if not for that impartial approbation which 
my conduct deserves, at least for that acquittal from bl&me, to. which 
my innocence entitles me. « 1 have ever been most anxious to do my 
utmost for the interest of my country ; it has been my sole concern 
to act an honest and upright paft ; and 1 am disposed to think, that 
every instance of my official deportment will bear a fair and honor- 
able construction. With these intentions I ventdred for^j^ard on the 


public notice ; and can appeal with some degree of confidence to both 
sides of the house, for the consistency of my political conduct. My 
earliest impressigns wer^ in favor of the noblest and most disinterested 
modes of javamg the public : these impressions are still dear to my 
Jj^ul qperidi them as a legae}r in^nitely more valuable thai| 
eritance. On these principles alone I came into par- 


tbe grM^st ^eritance. On these principles alone I came into par- 
limnen placed andl noaP takb the whole house to witness, 

that dliaveAOt been under the necessity of contradicting one public 
dedamty n I, A ^ ^er made. I am, notwithstandii^, at the disposal 
of with their decision, whatever IT shall be, 1 will 

ply. It is impossible to* deprive me of those feelings. 
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which must always result from the sincerity of my best endeavours to 
fulfil with integrity every official engigemenl. You may take from 
me, sir, the privileges and emoluments of place ; but you cannot, and 
you shall not, take fiy>m me those habitual and warm regards for the 
prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honor, the happiness, 
the pride of my life ; and which, 1 trust, death alone can extinguish. 
And with this consolation, the loss of power, sir, and the loss of for- 
tune, 4Jiough I affec^ not to despise, 1 hipe I shall soon be able to 
forget. 

Laudo manentem ; si celeres qu^tit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit 

S " >- ■ — - ■ probamque, 

riem sine dote quaero.'^’ (Vol. i. p. 90 — 97.) 

Ixalanx prevailed. Lord Sljelburne and Mr. 
Pitt were out-voted on tljie motion for censuring the peace ; the 
ministers reigned, and an interval ensued in which the King 
manifested his gre'^t repugnance to place {he country in the 
hands of Mr. Fox and‘l%ord North. In this interval, Mr. Pitt 
was offered, and refused, the situation of first lord of the 
Treasury, with full powers to nominate his colleagues. Upon 
this extraordinary fortune for so young a man, we will offer no 
cdmmeut ; but we cannot refrain from laying before our readers 
the manner of the proposal, and the sljyie of the refusal. 

“ In consequence of the unsuccessful conclusion of the above ne- 
gotiation, the king again offered the treasury to Mr. Pitt ; and after 
several times conversing with him upon the subject, at a late hour on 
Monday the 24'th of March, he wrote a letter to him from Windsor, in the 
most pressing terms, which, after complaints of the treatment lie had 
received from the duke of Portland and lord North, ended with these 
words, * I trust, therefore, Mr. Pitt will exert himself to-morrow, to 
plan his mode of filling up the offices that will be vacant, so as to be 
able* on. Wednesday morning, to accept the situation his character 
and talents fit him to hold, whan 1 shcdl bq in town before twelve, 
ready to receive him.’ To which Mr, Pitt returned the following an- 
swer Che next day : ‘ Mr. Pitt received tl^is morning, the honour of 
your majesty's gracious commands. With infinite pain he feels him- 
self under*th^ necessity of humbly expressing to your majesty, that 
with every sentiment of dhtiful attachment to your majesty, and zea- 
lous desire to contribute to the public service, it is utterly impossible 
for him, after the fullest consideration of the sitjiation hi which things 
stand, and of what passedy esterday in the house of '^on^ons, IrO 
thjnk of undertaking, under, such* circumstancesi the situatiol^s^tih 
your majesty has had the condescension^ and goodness to pro^Ao to 
him. As what he npw presumeaTto vfrite is4he final result of his nest 
reflection, he should think' himself criminal, if by delaying till to- 
morrow, humbly to lay it before your majesty, he mould be the <^Se 
of your majesty's not immediately turning your royal a 

plan of airangement, as the eitigency of the present drctnnlK^iieii^ 
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ili, 118 :) 


The King gave way, ^hd the coalition f.dministration was 
establishe(^, in which 'Wtr. Pitt was invited to accept the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and declined it. On the 4th 
of July, 1783, we find Mr.. Secretary Pox defending, against 
the attacks of Mr. Pitt,^the increase of the emoluments ^f the 
four Tellers pf the Exchequer. With regard to the influence 
of the crown, Mr. Fox observed, ‘ ** 1?hat much as he. was an 
enemy to any undue influence, Jie^was convincj^d that it was 
impossible for the govennwient of a grea*fc kiijplom to go on, 
unless it had certain lucrative and honouraWe situations to 
bestow upon its officers, in a peculiar line, as a provision for 
their families, and a reward for their eminent and distinguished* 
services. Of this sort were the places in the lixcliequer, of 
which, though it might be necessary to lessen the inordinate 
emoluments, iu times and seasons, Mrhen they undoubtedly 
ought not to increase ; yet care oqght to be taken not to pare 
them too close, or to lower them so much as to render them un- 
worthy the acceptance or expectations of great and distin- 
guished characters.’’ The period of Mr. Fox being in power (fid 
not seem to him to be the time or season foifcthis retrenchment; 
but it was the time and season for Mr. Pitt to propose his bill 
for the regulation of public offices, the fate of which was what 
might have been expected, x 

In the beginning of September, 1783, Mr. Pitt, in company 
with Mr. iSiot and Mr. Wilberforce, made a short visit to 
France ; and returning in less than two months, began to think 
of resuming his profession 4)f the law, in case there should be 
a prospect of the new admiinistration being permanent. The 
great business of our India settlements, and Mr. Fox’s (!ele- 
brated measure, soon*gave' a different turn to bis views and 
exertions. It was now that Mr. Pitt found ample ground for 
charging upon Mr. Fox the plain avowal of his intention to 
govern England by a party, .It would be •unfair- ^towards the 
right reverend author of the work before us, not to observe 
that on every topic which his narrative brings under view, he 

C IS very explicit m. the statement*of his t)wn opinions. His 
partiabj^fT^ a;ll his measures, is avowed; and 

they^der piust ^travel his volumes, if he means«to 

w^ed ^itii advantage, a due caution in receiving 

ai^stdja^tipnsjahd expositions. In his, animadversions, how- 
ever, 0jn^ jtheTh<i?a BilLof Lordship Jias ranged 

bii?|8elf with the wisest and best ipen which this country has 
The Bistto^p has^thus cl^acterised the m^asijire : 
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Thiei plan strongl^ marked the bold and ambitious character of 
its author. We have seen, that Mr. ¥ox admitted the riaque he in- 
curred by the proposal ; and it was generally believed, that more than 
one of his friends endeavoured to dissuade jiim from so haaardqns an 
attempt ; but he refused to listen to their advice, being convinced, 
that the plan, if it succeeded, would probably establish him in office 
for life ; and foreseeing, ifjt failed, no other bad consequence than the 
end o^his adtninistrqlion, the continuancf of which, under present 
circumstances, he well knew to be extremely precarions. Such ap- 
pears to have been the ground of Mr. Fox’s conduct, in bringing for- 
ward a measure, which would have effected a material change in the 
constitution, by creation of a new independent power, greater than 
that of the king.\The i^pointment to all the offices of the company 
at home, and to me governments and other lucrative situations, ot 
every description, in fiidia ; fhe disposal of the military commands 
*and commissions in. the armies of that immense empire; the ainuial 
nomination o&.Gadets and writers, to the differept settlements ; the 
power of protecting ^liose who returned to England, with fortunes ac- 
quired by means which coujd not bear a strict examination ; the pur- 
chase of merchandize and stores, to the amount of five or siif millions 
a year ; the taking up of ship#, and the contracts for freight — these 
and various other means of favour, and sources of patronage, connected 
width such numerous establishments, such extensive trade, so large a 
dominion, and so ample a revenue, must hpve constituted a degree of 
influence, which, wheft opposed to ministers, might have impeded the 
necessary functions of executive government; and when friendly, 
might have enabled them to carry any measures, however injurious to 
the liberties of the people, or to the prerogative of the crown. 

In support of what has been now asserted, relative^ to the formid- 
able extent of Indian patronage, I must observe, that it is stated in one 
of the reports of the select committee, which were drawn up by the 
friends of Mr. Fox, and were appealed to as the ground and justifica- 
tion of this ^)lan, that ‘ the East India company is in possepion of a 
vast empirt, y/kh a boundless patronage, civil, military, marine, com- 
mercial, and financial ; in every .department, of which, such fortunes 
have been made, as could be made no where else.* Mr. Fox s own 
authority may also be quoted upon this sujpject : in April of the pre- 
ceding year, when he was secretary of state, he said, (in the house of 
commons,) ^at ‘he? could not, consistently with his regard for the 
constitution of the country, approve the taking away from the East 
India company, and placing^under the direction of the crown, the en- 
tire management of oUr territarial possessions ip the East ; this would 
afford to government such ample means of corruption and jindue in- 
fluence, as might, in the eqd, overthrow ll][e whale constitutio;^!, and 

deprive us of our best and dearest ’rights; _ 


thought it would be more prudtnt to lea>fceto*the fJ?" 

poiiitment of its, own servants.* It should be remember^, thal the 
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inissoinm rocommended by himsdf, not only tAat patronage, but also 
the additional appointment to dll the offlcedand employments connected 
with the trade, and every other concern of the company, both at home 
and in India. And on the»very day he moved f(^ leave to bring in this 
bill, he said; that the influence of the crown had been diminished : but, 
added he, * the influence of the crown, in its most enormous and 
alarming state, was nothing compared to the boundless patronage of 
the East India government if the latter was to l^e used in the iofluence 
of this house/ Could there be a stronger condemnation of the plan, 
than this acknowledgment by its author ? It was impossible for any 
one to doubt, how patronage would be used, when placed at the com- 
mand of seven political men, six of iwhom, as will llbreafter be seen, 
were members or the housfe of commons, ancf the spenth a member of 
the house of lords ; all nominated by a person, wh(^e avowed principle 
it was, as well as that of those with whom he was more immediately 
connected, that England ought to be governed by a party. This mea- 
sure was the legitiryate offspring of such a principle, operating upon a 
mind, conscious of possessing neither the favou\^ of the king, nor the 
confidence of the people, and determined^ipon acquiring power in de- 
fiance of. both.” (Vol. i. p. 143— llfl.) 

Whatever were the merits or demerits of Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, it gave occasion to the finest speechefU which he eyer 
made in the House of Cotnmons. His existence as a minister, 
and his character as a man, were at stake. • 

On the night of the first of December, 1783, the British 
House of Commons was a scene of oratorical contention, in 
which the human understanding seemed to be carried, by great 
efforts, beyond its natural land-mar}cs. It was then that Mr. Burke 
made his celebrated oration on the bounds and extent of char- 
tered rights, and that Mr. Fox defended his great and decided 
measure with a vehemence and splendour unknown to Greek or 
Roman examples. Suph was his velocity, such^tlie urgency^ of 
his speed, that the mind sunk exjiausted in the effort to accom- 
pany his course. Tantus enim cursus yerborum fuit, et sic 
evolavit orgitio, ut ejus vimut incitation^m adspexerim, Vifstigia 
ingressumque vix viderim.” But his efforts, though they drew 
the House with him, failed in conciliating the public. His 
Majesty, and the people, saw throu^ and through the measure. It 
was, indeed, of sucihtmnsparency,^al the bottom was visible to 
all whom party feekng had not bliifded. The Lords rejected the 
biH; jwid *the Ministers were dismissed. On the 18th of 
Deomber, 1783,*Mr. Pitt was*piac8d at the head of the Trea- 
aurf, being then only in the twenty-fifth year of his age. The 
resfconsij^ty was inconceivably great; and when Lord Temple, 
whb hadtH^vised the King against the measure, in his capaeil^ 
of Privy Conmcllor; resigned Ibe seals as Sficretsary of Btate, 

us his biographer states^ for the 
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only time which he liad known public business to produce that 
consequence. Lord Temple’s resignation was at a late hour in 
the evening of the 21st; and when Dr. Prettyman went into 
his bed-room, the rjext mornings the, new Minister confessed 
that he had not had a moment’s sleep. 

Mr. Pitt, by his acceptance of office, was prevented, for 
some time, from atteniffing t]ie House. \ ln the mean time, Mr^ 
Fox cStried every thing by triumphant majorities ^ and such 
was the contempt enteriauied for the power and prospects of 
the new minister, that, as the Bishop tells us, when the writ 
for Appleby w^^ moved for,^the motion was received by the 
members of Opposition with loud, and general laughter.” 
During the recess^ of the Christmas, which soon after took 
place, Mr. Pitt had an oppbrtunity of manifesting the great- 
ness of his mind, by an act of disinterestedness, which must 
have somewhat shaken the faith ^of his opponents in their own 
security. The auUx>r of the Memoirs thus relates this remark- 
able act of courageous viHue : 

During the recess, the clerkship of the pells, in the gift of the 
first lord of the treasury, became vacant, by the death of sir Edward 
Walpole. Mr. Pitt, who had only a small younger brother’s fortune, 
and, to engage in the service of his countrv, had given up .a lucrative 
and honourable profession, in which his eloquence and talents must 
have insured him success, could not, perhaps, have been justly cen- 
sured, if he had availed himself of this opportunity to secure a per- 
manent and adequate income ; especially, as his present situation of 
minister was, in his own judgment, as well as in that of every other 
person, extremely precarious ; and, in any case, its emoluments not 
defraying its necessary expences, it afforded no prospect of pecuniary 
compensation : but under existing circumstances, he disdained to con- 
vert this evejtto his own private advan'kage. He neither accepted the 
office hii 98 tA^j>or conferred it upon a relation or friend; nor did he 
dispose of 4 t with a view of increasing his poetical influence — he gave 
it to colqs^l Barre, upon condition of liis resigning a pension of S,000^. 
a year; which was nearly equal to the ^lue of the office’; and thus a 
saving to that amount, was made to the public. 

** This ac^of patrifttic disinterestedness excited no surprise in those 
who knew Im. Pitt intimately ; but upon others, a conduct, so widely 
different from the practice o( former ministers, could not but make a 
strong impres^on.^’ (Vol. i. p^l88, 189.) 

The protracted contest maintained by Mr. Pitt with his 
powerful opponents, supported by an overwhelming majority, 
{a exceeded by instance^ irhic;^, history Jias to product, of 
inteUeotual daring. The speech of Gfovernor Johnstone, in 
defeimeof his conduct, sets it in so true and admirable a light, 
that , we cannot f<frbear presenting a part of it to our readers. 

In the debate which foUewed, Governor Johnstone, who was^ 
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depend^t member, unconnected withJMr! Pitt, kfter some severe stric- 
tures uptmMr. Fox’s In^^ia bill, ^observed, *The confidence ofthlsliouse 
is necessary to his majesty’s ministers, yet that confidence is neither 
td be bestowed nor witli|;^eld from caprice or partial affection. We 
have a right to expect rhis tns^esty will put his government into the 
hands of men, of fd>iiity and integrity. If these requisites are to be 
found in the kind’s ministem, and the measures they propose are just 
and honourable mlthenisej^es, it is the height of faction to refuse our 
assent or support to such men^ whatever our connexions may*t)e with 
others. {Respecting the present minister^ who will deny his ability, 
after the appearance he has made in the present discussion ? Much 
less can tliis come with any weight from his opponents, who are 
forced, in the speeches tliey have made in support of the measures to 
effect his overthrow, without trial or hearing, to acknowledge their 
admiration of thq, Wonderful talents he has daily ^displayed. And as 
to his integrity and public character, is^there any person who stands 
fairer in these respects with the community ? Has t^lice tinged his 
reputation with ady vice or inff^mity, or any unbecoming conduct, 
which can shadow the lustre of the parent, whole station he has taken 
in this houf^c? If then his majesty has made choice of a minister of 
Ihe greatest abilities and most spotless integrity, what will the nation 
at large say of the conduct of this house, who wHl not even hear his 
propositions, or try hkn by his measures, but obstinately adherq to 
their determination, to force the authors of ihe East India bill, big 
with the evils 1 have desefibed, into his maje8t!|r*s cabinet^ to mortify 
his private feelings, and deprive hia crown of its most valuable prero- 
gatives ? It is said indeed, tlmt this conduct is to secure our own 
existence ; but 1 must, again and again, declare my opinion, that too 
strenuous an interference of this house to prevent its dissolution, is 
little short of a bill to continue tlie duration of parliament ; because, 
if it be admitted, that the house of commons may do wrong, by as- 
suming executive authority, or by taking privileges to themselves, in- 
consistent with the constitution, there is no remedy left if? correct this 
evil, except a dissolution. History sliews, that tliQjjtyrfiinny of the 
many, is vrorse than the tyranny' of the few ; and it it be* once esta- 
blished, that by r^eatdd addf^ssel, they can perpetuate t^ieir exist- 
ence, no dissolution can take* place, and consequently, both the king 
and the people are left remediless.’ ” (VoK i. p. 198 — ^200.) 

During this memorable struggle, his MsQesty w^s*not want- 
ing in what he ffeoiisidered to be his duty towards his faithful 
and undaunted minister. The royaUetters are very interesting 

S oofs of a •feelings jperspicaciotiff, arid resrilrite mind* Mr. 

tt, on* Rhe first day m his appearing in the House of Com- 
mbns^ rer^eci^h^ in the minority on 

several gyad waSa^m^^ reproachful terms, 

by, the these occurrences he 

wrote to the accfO ari^ vibj^ved from his Majesty 

the following -'V ^ 

** ^ Hr. Pitt caiiribt but suppose, that I received his commuritdafibn 
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of the two divisions ii^ the long debate, which ended this morning, with 
much c^easiness, as it sliews the houses of coi^mons to be much more 
willing to enter into any intemperate resolutions of desperate men, 
than 1 could have imagined. As to myself, I am perfectly composed, 
as I have the self-satisfaction of feeling, I have done my duty. I'hough 
J think Mr. Pitt’s day will be fully taken up in considering with the 
other ministers, what m^sures are best to be proposed on the present 
crisis ;i^yet that no delay may arise frondniy absence, I will dine in 
town, and consequently be ready to see Iiim in the evening, if he 
should think that would be .of utility. At all events, 1 am ready to 
take any step that may be proposed to oppose this faction, and to 
Struggle to the kist period of nxy life ; but I can never submit to throw 
myself into its power. If they, in the end,*succeed, my line is a clear 
one, and to which I have fortitude enough to submit.’ ” ( Vol. i. p. 

201 , 202 .) * 

The day the address to^the King, in support of his pioroga- 
tives, was cL^ried in the Lords, on the 4th of Februaiy, 1784, 
his Majesty, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, expressed himself in the 
following* manner : ** 

* 1 trust the house of losids will this day feel, ,that the hour is 
come, for which the wisdom of our ancestors established that respec- 
table corps in the state, to prevent either the crown or the commons 
from encroaching on the rights of each other. Indeed, should not the 
lords stand boldly fqfth, this constitution* should soon be changed ; 
for, if the two only remaining privileges of the crown are infringed, 
that of negativing bills which have passed botli houses of parliament, 
and that of naming the ministers to be employed, I cannot but feel, as 
far as regards my person, that I can be no longer of utility to this 
country, nor can with honor continue in this island.’” (Vol. i. p. 253.) 

Mr. Pitt thought it right, at length, to advise liis Majestjr to 
propose an interview between the ^uke of Portland and him- 
jself, for th^-fjuirpose of eiideavQuring to form an administration, 
includingltheiiiselves and their respective friends : this sugges- 
tion was^'eceived by the King with considerable surpi ise and 
agitation; and the next* morning he wrote to Mr. I’itt the 
following letter, dated February 15th, t784 : 

• “ Queen’s House, 30 m. past 10 a.m. 

* “ Mr. Pitt is so well apprised of the mortification I feel at any 
possibility of ever again seeing tlie heads of opposition in public 
employments, and more particularly Mr. Fox, whose conduct has not 
been more marked against my station in the empire, than against my 
person, that he must attribute my want of perspicuity in my donver- 
sation last night, to that foundation ; yet I should imagino it must be 
an ease to his mind, in conferring with the other ’confidential ministers 
this morning, to have on paper my sentiments, which are the result 
of unremitted consideration, tince lie left me last night, and which he 
has my consent t(f communicate, if he judges it right, to the above 
respectable persons. 
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** ^ My present situation is perhaps the mc^t singular that ever 
occurred, oHher in the ani|als oj^this or any other country ; for the bouse 
of lords, by a not less majority than near two to one, have declared 
in my favor; and my. subjects at large, in a much more considerable 
proportion, are not less decided ; to combat which, opposition have 
only a majority of twenty, or at most of thirty, in the house of com- 
mons, who, X am sorry to add, seem as yet willing to prevent the 
public supplies. Though |[ certainly have never much valued popu- 
larity, yet 1 do not think if is to be despised, when arising from tf recti- 
tude of conduct, and when it is to be retained by following the same 
respectable path, which conviction makes me esteem that of duty, as 
calculated to prevent one branch of the legislature fj;om annihilating 
the other two, and seizing ^also the exScutive«power, to which she has 
no claim. 

“ * I confess 1 Jiave not yet seen the smallesUappearance of sin- 
cerity in the leaders of opposition, to ^ome into the only mode by 
which I could tolerate them in my service^ their giving up the idea of 
having the administfation in their hands, and coming^n as a respec- 
table part of one on a broad basis ; and therefore*'!, with a jealous eye, 
look on any words dropped by them, either in parliament, or to the 
gentlemeh of th^ St. Alban’s tavern, meant only to gain those gen- 
tlemen, or, if carrying farther views, to draw Mr. Pitt, by a negocia* 
tion, into some diiticuity. 

** * Should the ministers, after discussing this, still think it advise- 
able, that an attempt shuifid be made to try, w};iether an admini6tra<^ 
tion can be formed on a real, not a nominal, wide basis, and that 
Mr. Pitt, having repeatedly, and as fruitlessly, found it impossible to 
get even an interview on what opposition pretends to admit is a neces- 
sary measure, I will, though reluctantly, go personally so far as to 
authorize a message to be carried in my name to the duke of Portland, 
expressing a desire that he and Mr. Pitt may meet to confer on the 
means of forming an administration, on a wide basis, as the only means 
of entirely healing the divisions which stop the business oj^ the nation. 
The only person I can think, from his office, as well ^*|>i^8onal cha- 
racter, proper to be sent by me, is lord Sydney ; but %oul4 the duke 
of Portland, when reqiilred by me* refuse to meet Mf. l?itt, more 
especially upon the strange plaa be has as yet held forth, I mu$ here 
declare, that 1 shall not deem it right for me ever to address myself 
again to him. c ^ 

** * The message must be drawn on paper, as must 6very thing in 
siNRi a negociation, as far as my name is concerned; and I trust, 
when 1 next see Mr. Pitt, if^ under thfi present circumstances, the 
other ministers shall *agree with him in thinking such a proposition 
adviseable, that he^will bring a '^etch of such a message, for my 
inspection ‘ GEOBoa, R.^” (Vol. i.*p. 393—295.) 

After Mr. motion, on the 8th of March, 1784, for a 
repreaentation to his Mmesty, complaining the inattention 
which the former addr^ses of the House, on the subject 
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of the appointmen^ of an effectual administration, had been 
treated, was carriea only by a majority cjf one, — Mr. Pitt sent 
to his Majesty an account of what nad pa*ssed in the House of 
Commons ; the Kin^ returned the follovyiiig answer : 

“ ^ Mr. Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfaotory I liavc 
received for many months. An avowal on the outset, tliat the propo- 
sition held forth is not iiUended to go farther lengths than a kind of 
manife.%jto ; and then cjirrying it by a majority of only one,* and the 
day concluded with an* avowal, that all negociation is at an end, gives 
me every reason to hope, that, by a firm and proper conduct, this fac- 
tion will, by degrees, be deserted by many, and at length he forgot. 
I shall ever with pleasure consider, that by the prudence, as well as 
rectitude, of one person, 'in the house of pomnions, this great change 
has been effected; and that he will ever be able to reflect with satis- 
faction, that in having supported me, he has saved the constitution, 
the most perfect of human feymation.* ” (Vol. i. p. S21.) 

The dissoliffion of parliament soon followed. It took ]>lace 
on the 24th of Mar^h, and the new parliament was suiumoneMi 
to meet on the 18th of May. From this j)eriod we know iiovv 
firmly Mr. Pitt was seated power, and bow wjsedy and mag- 
nanimously for himself, and beneficially for the nation, lie 
maintained it, with the exception of one short inlermission, to 
the period of his premature death, in the beginning of the year 
1800*. The summing up of the minister’s conduct, at the eiu! 
of the protracted struggle which we have been cou.-idcring, 
seems to us to be manly, fair, and judicious. 

“ Nor would even the joint support of the house of lords, and of 
the people, have availed, unless Mr. Pitt had possessed, not only very 
superior talents for debate, but a firmness and composure, which ren- 
dered ineffectual the most violent personal attacks, and the most 
irritating lai^j^uage, ever remembered in parliament, or indeed which 
can possiblu^iT^ conceived. Though these attacks and tins language 
were' contilTuecU through a series of eight weeks, it does not appear 
that' he wai once off his guard ; oi*that, young as he was, he gave his 
advers^rKls an opportunity of taking a^Jvantage of a single hasty, or 
inconsiderate expression. With undaunted spirit and correct judg- 
ment he maintained thp lawful rights of the crown, without trenching 
upon the constitutional privileges of parliament. He gained the favor 
of the people, while he defended the prerogative of the king. Loudly 
as his mode of coming into* office was complained of, and bitter as 
were the invectives against him* no one ventured to assert, that any 
step which he had taken, or any opinion which hejiad delivered, ren- 
deiled him unfit to serve the public.* 1 he utmost rancor of party spirit 
could only require, that he shoq|id sl^arc poiiticaj power with others ; 
and even the first department in governmeftt was not denied him by 
his most determined opponents. All the reproaches lieaped upon 
him, and all the accusations directed against him, were resolvable 
into this, simple fact, that he Was not supported by a majority of the 

VOL. xvir. NO. XXXIV, 2 l 

• \ 
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house of commons. And while his enemies were thus unable to fix 
upon him any positive^ charge of a serious nature, his abilities, his 
temper, his discrotio*n, his coura|re, and his principles,* became 
equally the objects of general praise and admiration. A minister^ 
retaining situation against the declared Sense of the house of 
commons, was a new event in our parliamentary history, since the 
revolution ; and the astonishment, arising from the novelty and sup- 
]>osed irypossibility of th| case, was greatfy increased, by the consi- 
deration, that the person ^ho was carrying on«this unexampld) strug- 
gle, had not yet completed his 2dth year ; and that he had, without 
the assistance of a single member of the* cabinet, to contend with many 
persons of great abilities and experience, and par^cularly with two 
men of most distinguished talents, lohg accustomed to political war- 
fare, who, after being for many years at the head of opposite parties, 
suddenly coalesced, for the purpose of^forcing themselves into power ; 
and who, being recently dismissed from office, were now endeavour- 
ing, with united strength, and by cordial co-operation, to seize the 
government a second time, against the will of their sd^ereign. 

‘‘ Mr. Fox took the more active part ; and ft is impossible for any 
one to read the debates, without adtniHhg the ability and dexterity, 
with which he qonducted the contest^ He dwelt, with the most con- 
summate art and ingenuity, upon topics calgulated to procure himself 
favor with the house of commons, and with the public, and to excite 
odium against lus opponents. He endeavoured to persuade the hofise, 
that he was struggling for*their importance, for nmintaining^their just 
and coiisticutional weight in the government of the country ; and that 
his defeat would be followed by their loss of all real power. He 
carried the house from step to step — from resolution to resolution — 
and from address to address, each stronger than the preceding. He 
made an attempt, in the most cautious and least alarming manner, to 
withhold the supplies ; and when that failed, he suggested, with the 
same wariness, the idea of a short mutiny bill. He failed again ; but 
in both instances he contrivedtto hint at the proposal, an^l to abandon 
it, without committing himself, or alienating those, n'^^use good opi^- 
nion he most wished to retain. He declaimed againsfhecrit influence, 
a subject to which public feeling Is generally alive ; unci described 
himself as a victim to court iiUrigue and'jprivate cabal in cchi«e^uence 
of his known attachment to the cause ot the people. He intimated, 
that the continuance of the present ministers ^ office, might lead to 
a repetition of those troubles and calamities, which in^tlie preceding 
century, had originated in a dispute between the king and his parlia- 
ment, and had ended in a civil war, atid the overthrow of the con- 
stitution. He tried 'the effect, both* of the keenest invective and 
of well-judged compliment, upon Mr. Pitt: he even made conces- 
sions respecting his favorite India Dili, fi^ith the hope of gaining cre- 
dit for a moderate and conciligto^, spirit ; and that the whole blame 
of the present unsettled state of affairs might be imputed to Mr. Pitt, 
he professed a wish not to exclude him from office, but declared him- 
self rea4y;f<> form, in conjunction with him, suoh an administration, 
as theSsituatiou of the country demanded. In publicly speaking of 
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the gentlemen, who i^et at the St. Alban's tavern, and in his private 
communications with their committee^ he u^anaged with so much 
address, that he attached to him several persons, who previously had 
not "been favorably disposed to his principles or conduct. And when 
he had exhausted all the means of direct attack and activo opposition, 
he suffered public business to proceed without impediment or molesta- 
tion, with a view to prevent a dissolution of parliament, by exciting a 
belief ,^hat it was not necessary to have recourse to that measure.” 

“ Great, however, *as was the skill with which Mr. Fox acted 
throughout the contest, his exertions proved unsuccessful as. to their 
main object ; and his situation, at the end of the struggle, must have 
been truly mortifying to an ambjjtious man. At an early perigd of his 
life, he engaged, as has* been mentioned»*in an opposition to lord 
North, after having held office under him. Every year increased his 
weight and importatice in the house of Commons. , He became con- 
fessedly the most pow'crful debater of his own party ; and at length 
succeeded in dj;iving lord North from the helm of government. In 
less than a twelvemoiith from that time, he prevailed upon this noble 
lord, who had been prime npnister for twelve years, and had numer- 
ous adherents, to join his standard, and to act a subordinate part to him, 
both in the cabinet »;nd in parliament. Mr. Fox, the foreign secretary 
of state, was suffered to frame a plan, and bring forward a bill, rela- 
tive to our possessions in India, which, according to established rule, 
belonged to the department of lord North, the home secretary of 
state ; and in this, and in every other bu^ness, he acted as tlie first 
and efficient minister. This measure, however objectionable, was 
sanctioned by the most decided majorities in the house of commons. 
Mr. Pitt's eloquence w^as exerted in vain ; and Mr. Fox, after expos- 
ing the weakness of his opponents, carried his bill, with unusual 
marks of triumph, to the house of lords ; not doubting but it would 
pass that house, with the same facility ; and anticipating, as we may 
suppose, that continuance of power, which it was the object of the 
bill to secur<?» ^ But, in the midst of these apparently well-grounded 
hope^ and el^c*«‘Hations, he met with a sudden and complete disap- 
pointment. / This bill was rejected.by the house of lords, and its au- 
thor disnii/sed from his majesty^s service. Still, however, Mr. Fox 
coinm£^ed a majority in the house of commons, with which immense 
advance he openly asserted, that his iniiflediate return to office was 
certain and ipevitabld; and he probably flattered himself, that he 
should derive additional strength from the failure of the attempt to 
exclude him from power, ^e might naturally imagine, that the 
youth and inexperience of Mr. J?itt, would not dare to resist a majo- 
rity of the house of commons, to which every other minister had in- 
stantly yielded; and he mig^t hope, that Mr. RitPs acceptance of 
office under such circumstances, and his compelled relinquishment of 
it after so short a time — a consequence which would then have been re- 
presented as odious to every one but himself— would fix upon him the 
imputation of rashness and pfesumption, and operate in a manner in- 
jurious to his charaAer. Here Mr. Fox was again disappointed. He 
prevailed indeed, as far as a majority was concerned, in every motiQU 
• 2 h S 
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nvliich he made in the house of commons^ for ti^o successive months ; 
but the most hostile iesoluti6ns against ministers, and the most im- 
portunate addresses to the., throne, equally failed of producing their 
desired effect. Mr. Pitt persevered, boldly avowing his determination 
not to resign ; and his Majestjr was no less firm in refusing to dismiss 
him. In the mean time, the people gave the most unequivocal proofs 
of their approbation of Mr, Pitt’s conduct, and as strongly condemned 
that of his opponents. Ttiblic opinion must ever affect the votes of 
the house of commons. Mr. Fox’s majorities gradually decreased; 
and the plain intimations, which he received from some of his most 
respectable supporters, convinced him, that if he proceeded to acts 
of greater violence, he should experience and proclaim the loss of that 
confidence, which had been his proudest boast, and the ground of all 
liis pretensions. Unable, therefore, tq take any further step, without 
resource and without alternative, he felt himself under the humiliating 
necessity of giving up the contest, ar.d of submitting to the rising 
fame and wonderfu' talents of a man, whose oppositicAi, at the begin- 
ing of the struggle, he had considered as by no means formidable, and 
who was not only much younger than hin.self, but of an age at which 
no one Irad ever before attained either tlie same weight in parliament, 
the same situation in government, orlthe same popularity in the coun- 
try. And to complete Mr. Fox’s mortification, he could not but fore- 
•see, that the dissolution of parliament, which he had reason to expect 
would soon take place, must, in the present state of the public mind, 
still more diminish bis own influence, and c6nfirm the power of his 
rival.” (Vol. i. p. 338 — 34*5.) 

The succeeding stage of Mr. PitPs political c?ireer was ex- 
tremely brilliant. His majority in parliament was very large 
and decisive, and his triumph the greatest that intellect and 
integrity have ever achieved; but a suciession of diflSculties 
still awaited him, to keep his talents in perpetual exertion. A 
heavy imposition of taxes was necessarily his firsjtu(rieasure ; to 
this succeeded his India Bill, and his plan for-Jreaceming the 
national dtJbt ; till at«length, the critical situation ol the coun- 
try, produced by tlie King’s intellectual malady, brobtght upon 
him a new and perilous crisis, from which, though Jll who 
could estimate him aright knew well he# would emerge with 
honour, yet few anticipated the great addition^tl glory with 
which it was to invest him, and the utter discomfiture and 
mortification which it was to projliice to his adversaries. Of’ 
the busy iiitervar to which we have last lluded, we have no 
room to dwell upon the transaetiong ; but there appear in the 
Bishop’s account of it, two letters from the King to Mr. ^^itt, 
which are so marked wth ^ood sense, and manly and right 
feeling, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extract- 
ing them, The first was written on his ]\J[ajesty’s receiving 
notice of Mr. Pitt’s India Bill havihg been carried by a majority 
of 271 to 60. J J . 
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‘ It is with inhnjte pleasure I have received Mr. Pitt’s note, con- 
taining ^the agreeable* account of the C9mmitt#jc on the East India bill 
having been opened by the division of so very decided a majority. I 
trust this will prevent^much trouble being*givcn in its farther progress, 
and that this measure may lay a foundation for, by degrees, correct- 
ing those shocking enormities in India, which disgrace human nature ; 
and if not put a stop to, threaten the expulsion of the company out of 
that ViCaltny region. I have the more c'^nfidence of success, from 
knowing Mr. Pitt’s good sense, which will make him not expect, that 
the present experiment shall. at once prove perfect; but that by an 
attentive eye, and an inclination to do only wTiat is right, he will, as 
occasions arise, *be willing to m|ikesuch improvements as may, by de- 
grees, bring this arduous work to some degree of perfection/ ^ ( Vol. i. 
pp. 400, 401.) 

The second was in answer to a commun nation from Mr. 
Pitt of the plan of the* propositions lie* was about to brings 
before the U<Aise for a reform mii Parliameni;. It was vviitteu 
on the 20th of Marcdi, 1785. 

“ * I have received Mr. Hitt’s paper, containing the heads of his 
plan, for a parliamentary reforrji, which I look on as, a mark’ of atten- 
tion. I should have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till 1 saw 
him on Monday, had not his letter expressed, that there is but one 
issue of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the ])ossi- 
bility of the measure,, being rejected by the weight of those who are 
supposed to be connected with government. Mr. Pitt must recollect, 
that though I have ever thought it unfortunate, that he had early en- 
gaged himself in this measure, yet that I have -ever said, lliat ns he was 
clear of the propriety of the measure, he ought to lay his thoughts 
before the house ; that out of personal regard to him, I would avoid 
giving any opinion to any one, on the opening of the door to parlia- 
mentary reform, except to him; therefore, I am certain, Mr. Pitt 
cannot susp^jct my having influenced^ any one on the occasion. If 
others cho^^fe/for base ends, to impute such a conduct to me, I must 
bear it'asjfornW false suggestions. Indeed, on a question of such 
magnitudj' I should think yery 'ill of any ftian, who took a part on 
cither -^de, without the maturcst consideration, and whcf would sulfer 
his ci/flity to any one, to make him vote contrary to his own o})inion. 
The conduct of some of Mr. PitPsniost intimate friends on the West- 
minster scrutiny, shews, there arc questions, men will not, by friend- 
ship, be biassed to adopt.’ ” ^ (Vol. i. pp. 449, 450.) 

On the subject of the Regency, the Bishop’s remarks are 
very pertinent and conclusive, and deserve to be extracted. 

“ The subject of the regency gave rise to the second parliamentary 
contest of extraordinary difficulty, and involying essential principles of 
our constitution, in which Mr. Pitt was engaged : I shall offer a few* 
observations upon what passed at this interesting crisis. 

In 1784, Mr. P7tt had defended the prerogative of the crown 
against a powerful party, aided by a majority of the house of com- 
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mons, who virtually denied the right of the kir^ to appoint his* own 
ministers ; and now he $;tood forward in support of the privileges of 
parliament, against the sani^ set of men, strengthened by the con- 
fident expectation of their ^immediately succeedilig to the administra- 
tion of the country, who asserted the absolute right of the heir appa- 
rent to the throne, to exorcise all the functions of royalty, during the 
Illness of the king, independently of the authority of the remaining 
branches of the legislatures On the former occasion, he acted^n the 
defensive, having chiefly to repel the attacks of his enemies ; on the 
present, he was called upon to. form afid bring forward a plan, for 
carrying on the government of the country, under unprecedented 
and mo^t delicate circumstances. B4lth tliose arduous, but very dif- 
ferent, situations he mainutined with the same ability, firmness, and 
manly spirit ; and we have seen that, ^ in both, hp was equally suc- 
cessful in defeating the unconstitutional attempts of his formidable 
and violent opponents; ^ 

“ Though Mr, Pitt denied an inherent right in the pi'ince of Wales 
to assume and exercise the whole powers of tli* crown, upon the de- 
clared incapacity of the king, yet he wasF* decidedly of opinion, that 
his royal diighness, as heir apparent of ^full age, had a claim of priority, 
above every other subject, to be invested with such part of the royal 
prerogatives, as the two houses of parliament should judge requisite, 
for administering the government during that short period, beyond 
which it was hoped tliat«a regency would not be necessary. The 
former he did not admit, because it would lufve been incompatible 
with the rights of parliament, and might have been dangerous to the 
welfare and interests of the king, who was still upon the throne, and 
who might soon be capable of resuming the exercise of his royal 
authority. The latter he allowed, because it was the best mode of 
supplying the temporary defect in an essential branch of the legis- 
lature ; and because the appointment of any other person as regent, 
might have been injurious to tjie future rights of tlic heir apparent ; 
and, in the mean time, productive of much cabal, .jec^fusi on, and 
mischief in the kingdom. Indeed, the claim of hisfroyid highness, 
upon the ground of propriety, discretion, and expedienc}^ appeared 
to him as cloar on the one sid^, as the question of strict rigl^t^did on 
the other. Mr. Fox, who at first contended in the most positive and 
unqualified terms, for the right of the prince, did not think it prudent 
to advise his royal highness to assert that right ; and did afterwards 
eagerly deprecated all discussion upon the subject, in which be was 
joined by his political friends. The same wish on the part of the 
prince himself, was also declared by the duke of York, in the house of 
fords. Piad Mr. Fox felt any confidence in his own doctrine, he 
would not have bden anxious to prevent an inquiry into its truth ; 
and had tiic right been really qpnsidcred as well founded, there was 
no reason why it shoulTl not have been formally asserted by the 
prince. As, however, this right had been once maintained by so dis- 
tinguished a person, and not afterwards disclaintgd either by him or 
by the prince, ministers deemed it indispensably necessary, , that the 
question should undergo a full investigation, and be decided in both 
houses, as a point which might affect future yges. 
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** Mr. Pitt not on])J unequivocally acknowledged from the first, that 
no claith could come into competitioh with* that of the prince of 
M^ales, but he also admitted, that if his lyajesty's illness should prove 
of long continuance, *^118 royal highness ouffht to be invested by par- 
liament, with all the powers and prerogatives belonging lo the sove- 
reign of these kingdoms. This distinction between a short and a 
long regency, was surcl^ founded on just principles of reason and 
sound policy ; and a regard to it was strongly demanded by the pecu- 
liarity of the well-known circumstances,* under which the present 
regency was to be established. 

A regent i^ in'ruth, no part of the British constitution, and those 
who argued for the right of thtf prince of Wales, could not^suj)port 
their opinion by statute or common law: When called upon, they could 
produce no authei^ic docum<yit explaining or conferring the powers 
and duties of a regent. No such person or character as regent, was 
mentioned in any law then !n force; and of course no oath was pro- 
scribed to a regent,* corresponding* to the king’s coronation oath ; and 
had the proposed address, inviting the prince of Wales to undertake 
the regency, passed the twt) houses of parliament, he must have en- 
tered upon the government ^f the country, without tlio security 
required from the king, that he would “ govern the people of 
this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the Jaws 
and customs of the- same.” The want#of a regents oath is of 
itself a sufficient proof, that a regent is not a constituent branch 
or member of our government ; and that no person can, ui»der any 
circumstances, during the life of a king, claim that office by here- 
ditary right. Nemo est hseres viventis, is a known and acknowledged 
maxim of our laws, applying with equal force fo every dc^scription 
of right or property, and to every rank and condition of men w’ithout 
any exception or distinction. The hereditary right to the crown and 
to the exercise of the royal functions^ like every other right of inlic- 
ritance, attaches only upon the death of the person in possession. 
The necessity /if delegating a certain portion of the royal authority, 
on account of the incapacity ofnhe king, had frequently arisen, and 
it coqji^ not but be foreseen, that sinplar instances might hereafter 
occupy hut our ancestors prescribed no general and binding rules for 
cascs^ of that kind. 'P^ey thought it far better, that the two remaining 
branches of the legislature should make a particular provision for 
each case, adapted to its own exigency. They were probably aware, 
that great difficulties and dangers might arise, from giving the full 
powers of sovereignty to the ttext heir, while tliere was a king upon 
the throne, incapable from infancy or infirmity, of exercising the 
royal functions; and that the s/lecific restricli&ns which might be 
requisite, must depend upon exi^tin? circumstances, and could not be 
previously determined. The rule of succ&ssion to the throne, and 
the prerogatives of the king, are accurately and authoritatively 
defined. But who ^hall be regent, and w hat shall be bis powers, are 
points left to be settled by* parliament, whenever it shall become 
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necessary, that some oi^e should act in the rofm of the lawful pos- 
sessor of the crown. ^ 

“ The practice has been strictly conformable to these principles.” 
(Vol.ii.p. 303—207.) 

But the great event was now approaching which was to give 
the severest blow to the reputation of the Whig party, and to 
place the courage, wisdr5in, and disinterestedness of Mr. Pitt at 
its highest point of distinction. The gathering peril was seen 
and (lejnccated by the wisest,men of the country; but Mr. Fox 
acted under an infatuation only to be explained by referring it 
to the blindness induced by party politics. The French revolu- 
tioii was a powerful test for proving the strength of public prin- 
ciples. In the niind of Mr.^urke, sidverse to all visionary and 
violent changes of polity, and to all invasions of liberty and pro- 
perty under pretence of reformation; full of suspicions of all un- 
tried theories, and abstract quesfions of competenc!y and right, the 
hrst dawiiings of the French revolutio.n gave birth to the most 
])ai]iful prognostics; but, civen after the system of murder, con- 
iiscation, and atheism, which attefided its progress, had begun 
t o declare itself, Mr. Fox stated in the House of Commons, that 
lie had been a strenuous advocate for a balan(‘.e of power while 
France was that intriguiiig, restless nation whicdi she had for- 
merly proved ; — now that the situation of France was altered — 
that they had created a Government from which neither insult 
nor injustice was to be dreaded by her neighbours, he was ex- 
Ireineiy indifferent concerning the balance of power : he, for one, 
admired tlie new constitution of France, considered altogether, 
as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty wdiich 
had bcc^n cjrected on tlu^ foundation of huiiian integrity in any 
time or country.’’ We find him afterwards, in lenns of the most 
pointed contradiction to Mr. Burke’s opinions, declaring that 
the old constitution ^)f France was essentially bad, and every 
thing was tckbe risked to d€;stroy it; the constitution of (jfreat 
Britain was essentially good, and every thing ought to be^sked 
to preserve it.” By such childish and impetuous aphorisms 
he lostllie confidence of all deep-thinking men, and sunk in the 
esteem of many of his own party, from the reputation of a great 
statesman, to the second praise of the “ most brilliant debater” 
of his time. The separation which ensued between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke upon this occasioH, and the subsequent secession 
of many other of his ablest coadjutors, is succinctly, perhaps 
too succinctly, related by the Bfshop of Winchester. Those 
touching parliamentary scenes in whjeh Mr. Burke, with a sort 
of melancholy magnificence of thought and^expression, con- 
demned the tenets of his former associates, which dissevered 
their union forever; and exposed to view the dangers which 
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threatened his cointry from the possible diffusion of principles 
which had marked their progress* by cfime, pollution, and sa- 
crilege, are among the finest subjecte for meditation which that 
era presents : ana though Mr. Pitt was not involved personally 
in the great quarrel, yet the subject of it extended over the rest 
of Ills existence, and was the source from which arose the con- 
siiuvniation of his^ character, and thg means of encircling him 
with a rampart of intelligence and virtue that enabled him to 
save the country. 

It is singular that Mr. Fox could declare it as his opinion, 
that the speech which M» Burke delivered on the Jieport of 
the Committee on the Army Estimiltes, was the wisest, as well 
as the most briUiant, whigh he had ever heard ; — in vvhicli speech 
was exposed all the wickedness and folly oHlie proceedings of 
the French ^regenerators, and yet lhat he*could persevt'i c in his 
laudatory declamations on the* character of fhe revolution itself. 
Still he could not, or vvq^ld not, discern the conseqiujnces of that 
rapid development of mental energy in a country, and in a state 
of things, unprepared to ^ve it counterpoise -or direction, — of 
the approaching conflict between cupidity,* backed by power, 
and property, supported only by title, — of a philosophy dis- 
carding the very basis of moral action**, and giving its atheistical 
charter to the worst passions and appetites of the l3dsest natures. 
It was otherwise with the virtuous man whose life is before us. 
Ill the midst of the storm he kept his hand upon the helm, and 
summoned all the energies of his countrymen to tlie relief ol‘ the 
vessel. Mr. Burke was worn out, and had retired, after be- 
queathing to the world tlie greatest work of practical, political 
wisdom, in his Reflections on the Revolution of France, which 
the combinationof genius, philosophy, and experience, has been 
able to produce ; and Mr. Pitt was left to carry his lessons into 
life and operation, and bear them hwme to the business and 
bosjDms of his countrytnen. lle^ had now beei^ ten years at 
th^-^iead of government ; he hatl raised his country from its 
financial depressipn; he had doubled its commerce, he had 
multiplie(?on all sides its influence and its resources ; and if lie 
w^as not in the enjoyment of the favoifr of the vulgar, he had in 
the fullest measure the esteem of the wise ; he had, besides, a 
larger share than any man living of that deep regard, wliich, how- 
ever dormant when notlyng tfireatens, effervesces and expands 
in times of alarm and danger : Such as rallied round the 
Scipios and the jEmilii wlfen Rome began to tremble lor her 
fate. His character, as well as his eloquence, was of a de- 
scription to suij: the exigency ; he had, in an eminent degree, 
that sort of courage which imparts and propagates itself; 
it was calmest when things were most agitated around it ; 
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nd it stood, with a sort of insular secur^y^ in the midst 
of an ocean of storms.* His'eloquence, too, was of the l^ame 
character ; his manner was always great and commanding; 
but during jthe period, perhaps the most truly threatening 
which this country has experienced, in which French principles 
were fast making their way into Britain, it was observed that 
his speeches were charact^ised by a peculiar j)ropriety, dignity, 
and sedateness of elocution. He was always equally master of 
himself and of his subject; and amidst the most violent and 
insulting language of his opponents, held on his equable tenour, 
with a nxiiiliness of tem]^)er and courage, that nothing could 
provoke or disarm. His great business w as to sustain the mind 
of his country at a pitch above the reg^ch of revplutionary con- 
tagion, — to qualify it to understand and appreciate its actual 
felicity, — to see thecoilsequenceof a dep^irture from the faith and 
princi[»les of its ancestry ; and to ''distrust a philosopliy that had 
already half w'asted the civilized Avorld. For this purpose, day 
sifter day, he encoiuitered the evil, and exposed it, with sill tlie 
thunder of' his words and all the lightning of his illustrations. 
His eloquence was 'always of that informed and pregnant kind 
which never tires; full of permanent and just ideas, practicabler 
propositions, intelligible Retails, -and vigorous and solemn ap- 
peals. To these talents and to this conduct, ow e our present 
safety, and perhaps our political existence ; and for this the 
name of William Fitt is destined to live until gratitude and 
memory shall beextinct upon earth. 

The details of the French Revolution have grpwm wearisome 
by repetition. The Bishop has therelbre properly avoided being 
prolix or circumstantial in his references to them. His present 
work ends w ith the declaration and commencement of the w^ar, 
and shows, very satisfactorily, that hostilities originate4 wi^h 
the French. We thinly, thereforo, that Ave may 'fairly take 
our leave of him here, for the present; having protracted this 
article already far beyond ouFfirst intention, and having r^lly 
been obliged, from the little time the work has Jj^een in our hands, 
to gallop through its pages. We have some obseiwjttions to 
make on the language, \^ich we postpone till the rest of the 
w^ork shall have come before the public, for which w^e wait 
with some impatience' both because 'we are eager to have more 
of the particulars of ^r. Pitt’s pri^i^te life from such authority,^ 
and because w'e propose, with these documents in our hands, to* 
go ourselves more lai^elu and ^esm iptively into the character 
of the great subject of these Memoirs. In the mean time, we 
cordially thank the Lord Bishop for adding to his other useful 
contributions to the iiitellectnal treasures of his country, the 
history of its glorious preserver and greatest ornaiuent. 
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Select Gems,’’ &c. with 26 Etchings. Royal 8vo. It. Is. 

The Universe; a Poem. By the Rev. Robert Maturin, Author of Ber- 
tram,” &c. 

Saul, a Tragedy ; translated from the Italian of Alfieri ; and Jephtha’s 
Daughter, a Scriptural Drama. By a Lady. Published for the Benefit of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 5s. 

The Maniac ; or the Fall of Reason : a Poem. 3s. 6d. 

Childhood : a Poem. By the Rev. C. T. S. liornby, A. M.' Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford. 5s. 6d. ^ ‘ 

The Omnipresence of the Impreme Being : a, Seatonian Prize Poem. By 
E.B. Elliot, AM.' 2s. 6d. 

Woman in India ; a Poem. Fart 1. Female Influence. Bf the Rev. John 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and Author of** Orien^ Harping.” Is. 6d. 

The Deluge : a Poem, First Part. In Three Books, in whick the Author 
has ventured to use the angelic Ihgency of Milton. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL iCOKOMY. 

Remarks on Mr. Godwin's Inquiry concer/lhg Population, 5s. 

Statement of the Question of ParliamAitary Reform, with a Reply to the 
Olyections of the Edinburgh Review, No.*LXI.* 8vo. 3s. 6d. , 

Letters to Mr. Mai thus on several Subjects of Political Economy, and parti- 
cularly on the Cause of tne General Stagnation of Commerce. To which is 
added, a Catechism of Political Economy ; or, Familiar Conversations on the 
Manner in which Wealth is produced, distributed, and consumed in Society. 
Translated from the French of J. B. Say. By ^ohn Richtefi', Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the'Publio on the Tendency of Mr. Brough- 
ham’if^Biin for the Education of the Poor. By J. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
.*£illDple.' 8vb. 3s. 6d. « ' 
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Letters to the Catholics of Ireland* on the Right lion. W. C. Plunkett’s Two 
Bills, now pending in Parlinincnt. By Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 

Elements of the AA of Packing, as applied tA Special Juries, particularly in 
Cases of Libel Law. By Jeremy Bcntham, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

An Essay on the political Economy of Natyins. 8vo. 9s. 

I’he Declaration of England against the Acts and Projects of Austria, 
Russia, I’russia, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Critical Examination of the whole Subject of Reform in the House of Com* 
Tnoiis, &c. &c. By Geo.^Wirgman. 2s. 

Observations on thq present State of the Pcilice of the Metropolis. By Geo. 
B. Main waring, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. • 

An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand, and the 
Necessity of Consumption advocated. *By Mr. Malthus, &c. 4s. 

Observation!) on certain Verbal Disputes in Political Economy ,^s. 

Brief Consideration oif the pfesent State of the Police of the Metropolis; 
with a few Suggestions towards its Impro%'cmcnt. By L. IL^llen, one of the 
Magistrates of Uu;on-hall. 2s. ^d. ^ 

A View of the Causes, Tendency, and Events of the late Revolution in 
Portugal. 2s. 6d. » * 

Memoirs of die Secret Societies of jthe South of It^ly, particularly the Car* 
bonari. 8vo. 12«. , • 

An Appeal to the Legislat^ire and the Public, more especially to Dissenters 
from the Established Church, on the Tendency of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the 
Education of the Peer, to augmetc the Poor Kates, to interfere with the Rights 
of Conscience, and infringe on th^ Spirit of flie Toleration Acts, &c. By 
J. B. Brown, LLD, &c. Bvo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

THEOLOGY. ^ 

^ Christian Revelatiot?, contrasted with Pagan Superstition. 12mo. S$. 6d. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the Church. By Thomas M‘Crie, DD. 
12ino. 35. 

Grace and Truth, or the Glory and Fulness of the Redeemer displayed. By 
the Rev. Wm. M^Ewen. 12 iih). 3s. 6d. 

Twenty Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge in 1820, 
at the Lecture, founded by the Rev. J. Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson, MA. 
8vn. 125. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. Apdrew Thompson, AM. 18mo. 5s. 

An Inquiry iqto the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Copplostone, DD. &c. &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Sermons, dedicated, by Permission, to the King. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
AM. 8vo. lOs. Gd. y * ^ . 9 

M’.'scollaneous Thdughts on Divine Subjects ; with Extracts from some of 
the ^est Religious Authors, and a small Selection of Texts. 12mo. 3^. Gd, 
Dewar on Personal and Family Religion. A New Edition, eiihti^ed. 8vo. ils. 
Remarks^oil the Bishop of Peterborough’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome. By the Rev. G. Glovfr, AM, Bvo. Gs. 

A general View of the Doefl-ine of Regeneration in Baptism. By Christo- 
pher Bethell, DD. Dean of Chicltt^r. 8vo. 85. • 

Sermons and Charges. By the^ev. John Hough, DD. President of St. 
lijary Magdalene College, Oxford, iff the Reign of Jarties II. and successively 
Bishop of Oxford, Litchfield and Coventry, and Worcester: with a Memoir of 
his Life. By W. Russell, BD. Felfow of Magdaleiid College. 8vo. 10s, Gd, 
Prejudice and Responsibility ; or a Brief Inquiry into some of the Causes, 
ami the Cure of Prejudice against Religion. 12mo. 35. Gd, 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet : an Apocryphal Production, supposed to 
have been lost for Ages, but discovered at the Close of the last Century in 
Abyssinia, now first translated from au Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
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By Richard Laurence, LLD. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, &c. 9s. 

A Country Parson s First^Offering to his Mother Chui-ch; in Nine Pastoral 
Sermons. 3s, ' 

A Clear Systematic View of fjife Evidences of Christianity ; with Introduc- 
tory Observations on the Popular Causes of Infidelity. By J. Macardy. 8vo. 6s. 

Two Sermons : one on the Death of Mr. Billing; and the other addressed 
to Young Persons. By J. Styles, DD. 2s. 

The Christian's Duty with respect to the Established Government and the 
Laws, considered in Two Sermons, preached before the, University of Ox ford. 
By the Rev. R. Whately, MA, Fwllow of Oriel Collgc. 8vo. 2s. 

VOYAGES, TRAVrXs;, AND t6P0GRAPHY. 

Letters from the Havannah during the Year 1820. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khau of the Tourgouth Tartars 
on the Banks of jbe Volga, in 1/12-13-14-1.5. Translated from the Chinese, 
with other Micellaneous Translations from the same. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart. LLD.' FIlS. 8vo. with Maps,'T8s. 

Travels in Northern Africa, from Tripoli to Miourzouk, the Capital of Eez- 
xan, and to the Southern Extremity of that Kingdom in 1818>J^9, and 20, with 
Geographical Notices of tlie Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger, &c. &c. 
By George Francis Lyon, Lieut IIN. and Companion oV the late Mr. Ritchie. 
With Chart and coloured Plates of Costumes, 4tb. 3/. 3s. 

TraveK in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Anicient Babylonia, &c. &c. during 
1817, 1818, 1819, 182(1. By^Sir Robert Rer Porter, 4io. with Engravings. 

An Historical, Statistical, and ptiscriptive Account of the Philippine Islands; 
founded on ofiicial Data, and translated from the Spanish, with considerable 
Additions. By Wm. Walton, Jps*]. 8vo. 12s. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino ; with a Bissertation on the Pol*. • 
tical Conduct of Cicero, and on his V^illas and Monuments. Plates. 12s. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in France and Ger- 
many. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, AM. Embellished with 140 Plates. 3 
▼ols. super-royal 8vo. 10/. 10s. 

A Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples. By the 
Hon. Richard Keppel Craven; with 14 Plates, by Charles Heath. 4to. 2/. 15s. 

Journal of a Voyage for the discovery of a NorihAVest l^assage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, performed in the Years 1819-20, in IJis Majesty's Ships 
Hecla and Griper, under the Orders of W. E. Perry, RN. 4to. 3/. I3s. 6d, 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; including a Series of 'Subjects for the 
Pencil, with their Stations di^termiiied on, a general Principle, and Instrucrions 
to Pedestrian Tourists. By Rev. R. H, Newell, Bii>. Author of “ Remjirks 
on Goldsmith."*’ Royal 8vo. with Plates. 15s. , 

An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. By W. Wil- 
kinson, Esq. late Consul to the above Principalities.^ 8vo. Qs. 

The Journal of a Residence in the Burnham Empire, and mo%e*particulurly 
at the Court of AmarapoorahN By Capt. Hiram Cox, with Plates. 8vo. IGs. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the Frisnch Provinces, Swiizerland, and 
Italy : with an Essay (M French LiteratiMK. By the late John Scott, Esfj. 
«vo.‘ 12s. C 

Journal of a \'oyag€ of Discovery t(f^the Arctic Regions, in his Majesly's 
Ships Hecla and Griper, under the Command of Capt. Parry. By Alex. Fisher, 
Esq. Suj^eon to the Hec^d, with Mtl^is. 6vo. tQs, 

Notel' on the Cape of Good Hope, made during an Excursion in that Colony, 
in tha Year 1820. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Views of 5k>ciety and Manners in America, in a Series of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in England, 'daring 1818, 19, and 20. By an English- 
woman. 8vo. 
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JEaiy^ statues, the, 297. 
jiiithrwseope^ 345. . • 

uili Pasha, his Serai at loannina, 309, 
307 — ditto at Brevesa, 802 — hii ex- 
tortions, 303^Mr. Hughes^ visit 
303 — his history, SlO^attacks the 
Suliotes, and repulsed, S12^b1ock- 
ades Suli, 312 — his Cruelty to th3 in- 
habitants, 313— claims Parga,g3i6 — 
his character, 319— advantages result- 
ing from his goftrnineot, 319. 

Jrabs^ fraudulent character of, 247. 
Aristophanes, Mitcheirs Trauslaiion of, 
50 — Brunch’s edition, 51 — an enOre 
translation not to be wished for, 52^ 
not generally studied at the Universl-^ 
ties, 53 — his grossness not altogether 
Awing to the public taste, 56 — his sa- 
tire not corrective. 58 — St. Chrysos- 
4bm’s predilection for, a* imposture of 
Aldus, 62 — excuse for his impurity, 63 
— the Clouds a gross caricature of So- 
crates, 67 — failure of that piece, 78 — 
character of his dramas, 82 — insur- 
mountable difficulty of translating, 
83 — the invocation to Peace in the 
* Acharnians,’ S6. 


the Temple of Tentyra, 234^1ands at 
Luxor, 236^his adventure in a cave 
• at Gournou, 237 — ^arrives at Ombos, 
239 — embarkation of th^ bust of 
Metm^on^ 240 — proceeds Upper 

l^fpt and Nubia, 241 — discoveries 
at Thebes andCarn3^242 — explores 
the sepulchres at Gournou, 244, 246 
researches, 247 — discovers a colos- 
sal head, 2o(V— obliged to suspend his 
researches, 261 — temple in Nubia, 
25I>^toinlt of Psammeihis, 253 — ex- 
amines the Pyramids, 253 — discovers 
the site of Berenice, 257, 258 — never 
refers to the Scriptures, 25^-<^as done 
little f0F noliisal history, 259. 

(Rev. C.) The Chronology of 
our Saviour’s Life, or an Inquiry into 
the true Time of the Birth, Baptism, 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 389 
•>-<-commendation8 of the work, 418. 
Berenice, ruins ef, 258. 

Biblical criticism should be rendered as 
popular as the subject will permit, 
420. 

Bishops, caution necessary in selecting. 


Athenians, their licentious taste, 57 — 
tyranny of their democracy, 6(^ 
their passion for^defamation, 81 — sin- 
gular sacrifice of the modern Athe- 
nian women, 296. 

Athe^, 287— -the Parthmn, 28^the* 
Erecjlieum, 292 — the^mple or The- 
seus, 292 — dunce of Derwisches in the 
Tower of the Winds, 293. 

Atmometer, 34*\ * 

AUomejf-Generat, his speech, 18. 

Authors, profligate, the enormity of their 
ofience, 326. * 

Barometer, indications of the, 351. jk 

BY^sters, piivlleges and obligatiojis of^ 

Behoni (G.), Narrative of the Opera^i 
lions and recent Discoveries in the 
Pyramids, Ac. Ac. 230— account of, 
230-^constructb an hydraulic ma- 
chine for the Pasha^of Egypt, 231, 
233— departs for Thebes, 234-^visits 
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British Review, Independence of the, 
2,324. 

Brougham {Mr,) 13> 14 — the impolicy 
and erroneous principles of his 
speeches) 15. 

Burke (1^, 461 ^h is disapprobation of 
t^e Fmch Revoliitiou, 500. 

Bute (l^rd), 369— disliked by George 11. 
376. 

Bjtrott*s (Lord), Marino Faliero and 
Prepay of Dante, 439— his poetry 
essealAly undramatic, 441 — his 
egotism uufatvourable to dramatic 
coospositioflii 44S-^wanf of taste the 
great fault of hts poetry, 45L 
• 

Caricatures, infamous, 7, 10, 34. 

QirMe, subiigfe ruins of the temple at, 
242. • 

Castalian spring, the, described, 282— 
waters, a peculiar virtue in, 
discovered by Sir G. Wheeler, 283. 

Cenci (The), a tragedy, by Perry 

M 
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llysslic Shelley, 380 — nndramatic 
nature of the buhject, 381 — the plot, 
381 — horrible and monstrous charac- 
ter of Cenci, 38^.2 — dfilcrencc be- 
tween this and other tragedies 
founded on similar circiilnstances, 
385 — defective in its structure, as a 
drama, 386. 

Charlotte^ the Princess, 336. 

Chatham (Lord), unfavourable portrait 
of, by Karl Waldegravc, SGlfl — letters 
from, to his son, 469. \ 

Cheops^ pyramid of, 256. 

Chronology of the Scriptures, pub1ie<i- 
tions on, 389 — the creation, 391 — 
method of reckoning time, used by 
the Hebrews, 393 — deluge, *394 — de- 
scendants c-^^**llnm, 393 — predictive 
chronology, 397 — discontinuance of 
Hebrew dates during the residence of 
the Israelites in Eg^^pt, 399 — the 
temple founded, 400— Amalekites, 
401 — Philistines, 401— ^anelho,402 
— Eratosthenes, 403 — difliculties 
caused by the prep osterous dates as- 
signfd %o the ep|^ch of Sesostris, 404 
— Volney’s charges agatnut Christian 
chronology, 404 — Sesostris* ^^..pedi- 
tion, 405 — simplicity of the chrono- 
logy of the reigns of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, 408 — chrotlology of 
Ptolemy, 409 — Cyaxares or Aliusue- 
rus, 41 1— charge against the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, 413 — chronology of 
the Bible safe from the attacks of 
infldels, 416 — chronology of the 
New Testament, 418 — merits of Mr. 
Benson's work, 418, 421 — Bibliccai 
criticism, 420 — the futile reasonings 
of those who attack revelation, 421. 

C/eon, character of, 59, 

Climate, 339 — of London, 346. 

Cockerell (Mr.), discovers the entasis in 
the columns of the Parthftion, 294 — 
the Angina smtues excavatdlL by him, 
296. 

Comedy, old Greek, its grossness, 56 — 
characterized, 81 — its anomalies, 82. 

Constitution, British, its firstgerms not 
to be precisely defined, 46^ils pro- 
gressive improvement, 41, 

Cope (Sir John), coinipands the army 
against the Pretender, 109 — is de- 
feated at the Battle of Preston Pans, 

1 1 1 — and escapes to 'England, 1 13. 

Country, State of the, 1— theQu^ eii,2— 
her case, 4 — appearance oNhe times, 
5— the clergy and church, C— purity 
in the hierarchy and church recom- 
mended, 7 — dangerous influence of 
libels, .8 — the disalTectcd attack the 


constitution through the crcfwn, 9— 
the King's political conduct, 9 — slan- 
ders agaiuMhim, 10 — the whig oppo- 
sition, — uncharitable censures 
against the private feelings of the so- 
vereign, I'l — peculiar and critical 
state of aflairs, 12— impolicy of de- 
magogues of rank, 13 — speeches for 
the Queen, 13 — the Queen’s replies to 
addresses, 26 — letter to the King, 29 
—the Litrrgy question, 30 — Address 
from the King to his People, 33 — 
declaration of the people of England, 
37 — British constitution, 40 — whig- 
gism, 42 — representation of the roiiii- 
‘ try, virtual, if not proportionate, 46 
— cheering views for the future, 47. 
Cumberland (Mr.), his attack upon S(». 
crates, 65 — his translation of the 
Cly^uds commended, 85. 

Currants, cultivation and preparation 
of, 279, •' 

Cyaxares or Ahasucrus, 411. 

Cyrus^ 409. 

f jbaU (Thomas), the Outlaw of Taurus, 
a Poem ; to which are added Scenes 
from Sophocles, 422. c 

Dance, Arabian, at Meiinoiid, 241 — of 
Derwisclics at Athens, 293. , , 

Daniel, his visions asseiled by infi- 
dels to have been written after tlie 
occurrence of the predicted events, 
413. 

Declaration of the People of England 
to the King, 1. 

Delphi, description of, 282 — temple of 
Apollo at, 285 — Siadimn at, 287. 
Denman (Mr.), 16 — quotation from his 
speech, 18. 

Denon^s opinion of *ihc architecture of 
Tenlyra, 236. ^ • 

tDifferential thermometer, 343. 
Dionysius, th? “dog-sophist, 309. ^ 
DodwcU (Edward), Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour througii Greece, 269- - 
fidelity his drawings, 277- his 
sensations on first viewing (Jreeee, 
278 — condemns the spoliation of 
A!hen5,289 — his remarkson the sculp- 
tures in the British Museum, 291. 
0ramaiic Poetry, 381, 439 — the Freiieh 
Y school of, 440 — the peculiar inier<*si 
requisite to, 442— theory of the soirt < e 
of the pleasure aflbrded by tragedy, 
*' 444. 

Edinburgh Jlrview, its inconsistency, 43. 
Egyptians, llieif^ progress in the arts, 
2*48. 
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Eratosihencs, liis catalogue of the The- 
ban kings, S96, ^ 

• Euiip^ies, unjustly siMirized by Aris- 
lophaues, 78 — dcKiided from the 
•• aniinudversions of jjichlegel, 79 — ex- 
ceptions urged against, by Mr. Mit- 
chell, 80 — rntliusiasni of Milton for, 
80 — testimony of Yalknaer in favour 
of, 81. • 

Fahfr (G. Stanley), liia remarks on the 
Pyramids of Cephrencs, 230. 

Forbes (John), Obaervations on tKc Cli- 
mate of Penzance and the District of 
the Land's End, in Cornwall, 387. 

Fourmont (/Vbbe), his dcstructi^i of 
ancient inscriptions. 299. 

Fo.v (C. J.), 459 — 461 — his coalition 
witli Lord NoitR, 480 — his d))inion 
on the intluence of the Crovxn, 486 — 
his India Dill, 4<S7 — his triumphant 
majorities, 4^9 — his dexterity in op-* 
]Mising Mr. Pitt vSi the roinmence- 
nient of his adminiwtration«494 — ul- 
timately foiled in his atteinpL, ^6— 
hist admiration of the I'lench devo- 
lution, 50r — his inconsistency in coIlK 
mending a speech of Mr. Burke’s, 
pointing out the atrocity of that very 
RevoliUioii, 501. 

(Dr.), his Watso%Rcfuted : being 
an Answer to the Apology for the 
Bible, ill a Scries of Letters to the 
Bi.shop of Llaiulaii’, 389 — his impiety 
and ignorance, 414. 

Frederic i he Great, destitute of feeling, 

91 — his duplicity towards Voltaire, 

92 — Iiis cliararler a? given by Mr. 
Stand ish, 93 — his abominable cyni- 
cism, 97. 

Freilhinkiiig Christians, 180. 

French Drama, its principles, 440, 

French lievolution^ 501. 

Genesis, particularly <;censiveVo infi- 
di4s, 390 — att£ickc# by them, 393. 

George li,, a marriage intended by him 
f<fr his grandson, 37J — his extreme 
dislike of •Lord Bute, 876 — and of 
Lord Teinple, 377 — his difficulty re- 
specting an administration, 3*^. 

George IlL, his letter to Mr. Pitt, 491. 

George IF., his character as a monaV::h, 
9 — inconsistency of the Whig-Opjj^ 

, sition towards, 10. • 

German Philosophy, leading afi'ectation 
of, 78. 

criticism, errors of, 79. 

Gijrord (Capt.), his “ Unitarian’s De- 
fence,” 131. ^ 

Gosnell ( Mr.), his “ Examination nf the 
various Texts of Scripture, &c.” 180. 


Gospel, peculiar doctrines of, 1 49. 

Government, ancient ones defective, 48 

« — whAi it may be opposed, 49. 

Gournou, the burial-place of Tliebes, 
described, 244 — manners of the in- 
habitants, 246 — FeUahb of, 247. 

Greece, Dod well’s Tour ; and Hughes’s 
Travels in, 269 associations at- 

tached to, 270 — modern language of, 
27J — ancient usages still extant, 272 
-^cliaraclcr of the modern Greeks, 
273 — political situation of, 274— 
Xacyiitltus (/ante), 278 — di'scovcrics 
in the Ionian Islands, 280 — dinner 
at the Bishop of SalonakiT — Del- 
281 — Parnassus, 284 — temple of 
Apollo, 285 — pUk\4V' of ditto, 286 — 
Athens ; the J^arthenon, 288 — temple 
of Tlieseus, 292 — dancing Derwisehes, 
298 — tht Stadium on the Llissus, 295 
— Sunium. 296 — Angina, 296 — .sta- 
tues, 2U3— Tempe, 29S — Sparta, 299 
— Prevesa, 300 — Nieupolis, 301 — 
loaiinina, 306, 309 — capricious ty- 
ranny of Ali Pasha, .306i— kjs hi.slory, 

. - 310-ySiiliotllrt*piiblic, 311 — Parga, 
^1 5 — customs of the modem Greeks, 
— their literature, 320. 

Greek Stage, 82. 

Griesttach, his edition of the New Tes- 
tament does not materially allect the 
received text, 162 — not favourable 
to Unitarianibin, 163. 

Ilam, bis family, 395 — the foiinifer of 
Thebes, Theis, and Memphis, .S95. 

JIarraVs Henry Vlll. and tieorge IV. 

1 . 

Herodotus, his error respecting the 

• Egyptian mode of euibulming, 247. 

Hexameters, Eiiglisk, 321 — not adapted 

to our language, 322 — prior experi- 
ments #vith, 327. 

Hisior^l Dramas and Novels, difference 
'between, 218. * 

//orac (Mr.), The Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity briefly stated and de- 
fended, 137 — his defence of the text 
of f^ Three 'Witnesses, 166. 

Howard (Luke), The Climate of l<oiidori 
deduced from Meteorological Obser- 
vation.s, 3^ — his merits as a meteoro- 
logist, 346 — aiifilysis of his work, 347 
— proposes?! new division of the sea- 
sons, 348 combats Dr. llutton’s 

• theo^' of'the causes of rain, 355 — 
his theory of winds and weather, 359 

House of Commons, 46. 

Hughes (Rev. T. Smart), his TVavcls ti 
•Sicily, Greece, and Albaitia, 269— 
illdulce^ ill seiitiiiieiii, 274. 

2 M 2 
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Jlumholdty hi>} geoeralis^atiim of- fiict 3 
relative to meteorology p 341, 

Hutton (Mr.), oli^ects to pimyor to 
Christ, i6U. 

Hygromtter^ 343w^iieilie’sp Do Lut’sp 
Daiiictfi’p 344, 

IttJidelSf attend Unitarian places of 
worsiiip, 185. 

Innovation f politicalp hazard of, 479. 

Instruments^ meteorological, Mr. Leslie’s 
Description of, 337, 343^iinprove- 
meots in, contemplated, 342 — dif- 
ferential thermometer, pyrometer, 
photometo'^ 343 hygrometer, 344 
— isthrioscope, atinometer, 34^ . 

Toannina, Ali Pasha’s Serai at, 302 — 
the city, 306, Ab9» 

Johnstone (Chevalier de). Memoirs of 
the Rebellion in 1745-174i6, 106^ 
account of the author, — his in- 

competence to the office of Historian, 
107 — throws no new information on 
the suhjecti of the Rebellion, 107 — 
his authlbiographidal details inter- 
esting, 108 — reasons asligned by him 
for the failure of the rehelfien, <$d6 
— his opinion of the Pretender, 128 
—his personal adventures, 121i^bis 
concealment at Coitachic, 130— his 
escape over tbe Frith of Tay, 132 — 
his asylum at Lady Jane Douglas’s, 
135 — leaves England, 136 — expe- 
rienced great fidelity from those of 
the opposite cause, 137. 

ithnea, its situation doubtful, 277.. 

Kenilworth^ a Romance, 216 — tedious j 
founded on an anecdote in Miss Ai-« 
kin’s Elizabeth, 217 — ^historic ro- 
mances, how to be constructed $ dis- 
tinction between them and .historic 
dramas, 218— incongruous cha-racter 
of Leicester; th^ character of Eliza* 
beth drawn correctly, 219 — that of 
Amy the prominent defect of tbe 
work, 220 — many passages exhibit 
great genius, 226 — precipitamey of 
tbe author’s composition, 229. 

Amg, the, Letter to, 29 — ^legality of his 
interference with the Liturgy con- 
sidered, 32. 

I* 

Law^ Eiiglibh, iU excellence, 50. 

Lead, extreme scarcity of in £gyp4i 948. 

Leslie (John), Description of Instru- 
ments designed for improving Meteo- 
rological Observations, 337. 

Letter from the King to his People, 
its spirit, 29. 


ZJfttrgy, question respecting in the 
Queen’s case, ^0— courtly formality 
of, 31. e ipi 

Liverpool (Lordf, his speech, 23,726. 

Locke, his notionfvron the origin of ci-' 
vil government condemned by Mr. 
Pitt as dangerous, 4G7 — his Essay, 
caution necessary in studying, 468. 

Loudon (Lori!), and 1500 men, defeated 
at Moy by the stratagem of a black- 
smith, 121. 

o 

Mahommed Ali, anecdotes of, 231 . 

Jtfarino Faliero, Doge of Venice, &c. 
43JI — modelled upon French princi- 
ples, 440 — ^analysis of the plot, 443 — 
defect in the subject, 443 — the cha- 
racter of Angiolina, 447 — the Pro- 
phecy of Daute,*451 — the stanza in- 
judicintisly chosen, 451. 

M ar shall his scepticism, 149. 

Marsham (Sir John), his Chroiiicus Ca- 
non, 395. 

Mathemaftcal studies, value of, 466. 

Mem' on (Bust of), account of its em- 
barkation at Thebes for Cairo, 240. 

memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745-6, 106 
—errors corrected by the Editor, 127. 

— from 1754 to 1758, by James 
Earl Waldcgrave, 362 — value of the 
work to tbe student of this period ot 
our history, 380. 

— ■■■ of the Right Hon. William 

Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, 452. 

Metefyrology, publications on, 337 — the 
science still in its infancy, 337 — its 
progress within late years, 337 — ac- 
cumulation of materials for the for- 
mation of a future theory, 338 — defi- 
nition, object and utility of the sci- 
ence, 339— the study recommended, 

340- ^eriainty of itsprincipler,34I — 
Us importance to agriculture, Ac. 

341— Hs futiiP^ progress anticipated, 
341— indebted fif the labours of Hum- 
boldt and Leslie, 342 — various in- 
slrumonts, 34S — projection of cold, 
345— watit of some specific institution 
for tbe promotion of this srieiire, 346 
—Mr Howard’s work, 340 — tempe- 
rature, 347 — alteration in ilie divi* 
sHli of the seasons pro|>osed, 348— 
^mperatufv of London, 348 — of large 
^owns^ 249 — cycles of teinperature,i 
350— mean temperature in tbe vici- 
fiity of London, 351 — mean height of 
the barofseter, 351 — winds, 352 — 
rain, 353 — infiuence of winds on rain, 
354 — causes of i^ain, 354— influence 

the moon on the weather, 356 — of 
its declination on rain ami tempera- 
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fare, 358 — Mr. Howard's theory of 
winds and weather, ^359— merits of 
his w«»rk, 360 — the Miniate of Pen- 
v^zance, 360. f 

AljlKTird, succession of, 3S0. 

I Mirage, phaenoinenon of the, 260. 

Mission, Unitarian, at Madras, 154. 

Mitchell (Mr.) his translation of* Aris- 
tophanes, reviewed, 50 — ^ftas avoided 
grots passages, 52 — ogers an cAcuse 
for the obscenity of the original, 57 — 
unfair towards Socrates, 68 — e;( tract 
from his PrcliminaVy Discourse, 69— 
liis inconsistencies, 76 — exceptions 
iigainst Euripides, 80 — his ^anslalion 
on erroneous principles, 83 — censured 
for introducing centos from Shak- 
speare, &c. H3— hit general spiiat, 86 
— omissions by, 86. 

Montesquieu, maxim of, disputed, 8. 

Mummies of aninwls, 247. , 

Myslcrif and abAurdity,^disti notion be- 
tween, 188. 

* • 

Mnecastle, Duke of, 365, 366 — his [(ro- 
motiun of Lord Bute, 374 — his resigN«. 
nation, 376. 

« Newton (Sir 1.) great confusion caused 
by him in the chronology of prophane 
history, 396. 

mcopoHs, 301 — ancient tneatre at, 302. 

Nile, extraordinary inundation of, 257. 

Nubia, de.scriptiun of an excavated tem- 
ple in, 257. 


Ombos, beautiful ruins at, 239. 

Ossa and Olympus, 298. 

Of;«rfoK(John), the Books of Genesis and 
Daniel defended against Count Vol- 
ney. Dr. Francis, &c, 390. 

Outlaw of Tauru9, a poem, &c. 422 — 
tiM tradition oq which the subject is 
founded, 423 — character of the lierof* 
l3Po, 423— danger of fa^inatid); deli- 
neafions of immonil Procters, 424 — 
Leo described after the battle, 427 — 
his penitence, 428— general character 
of the poei;Q,*l33. 

Pflrg<r,315— taken possession of the 
British, 316 — the cruelty of Ali 
Pasha towards the inhabitants, 317^ 
wlio are compelled to abandon thei|^ 
#;ountry, 318. • 

Party-Man, 460. 

Penzance, Forbes’s observations on the 
rlimate of, 337 — superior climate of, 
361 — skating unknown, and snow 
very rare at, 361. ^ 

Phamotnena, mirage, 260— whirlwind, 
260— locusts, 261, 


photometer, 343. 

put (W.) Memoirs of, 452 — excellence 
1>f his |6riviite character, 454 — anec- 
dote of, 458 — his sound religious 
piftnaiple, 451) — his rivals, 461 — 
particular disadvantages attending his 
entrance into public life, 462 — liis^ 
great ability, 462 — early studies, 
462 — extraordinary facility in rend- 
ing «Greck, 466 —desiderata in Mr. 
Gitlinrd’s Life of, 467 — letters from 
Lord Chatham to, 469 — entrance into 

# I’arliaincftit, 472 — charge of incon- 
sistency as to pnrliament^y reform, 
considered, 47 1 — his ser^ineiils on 
that feforin nsdelivered in the Hou«e, 
47.5 — made CliancdSr of the Exche- 
quer, 480 — tliv coalition of Fox and 
Worth, 481 — refuses the situation of 
First LoAl of the Treasury, 485 — 
intention o^ resuming tlie profession 
of the law, 486 — placed at the head 
of the treasury, 488 — his disiiitei- 
estediiess, 489 — (lovenior Jolinstoiie*« 
eulogium upon hj8ndmini.4tr^ion,490 
.—advises the King to propose an iu- 
tarvieib between himself and the 
Duf e drPortland,491— his Maiesly'# 
letter on the subject, 491— summing 
up dV his political conduct, 493 — 
extraordinary difficulties in which lie 
was placed, 496 — letters from the 
King to him, 497 — his opinion as to 
the Regency Question, 498 — his 

energy at the crisis of the French 
Revolution, 501. 

Poetry, religious, remarks on, 328, 

Populace, iiillammatory appeals to the, 
28. 

J^fades (Abb6 de), his scandalous doc- 
trines, 89. 

Pretender, the, lands in Scotland, 108 — 
escapes from Moy, 120 — his want of 
hrmii^, 123 — his ujtimntc success 
itnpossible, and why, 124. 

Pmmmethis, (the Son of Piiaroah 
Necho,) bis tomb, discovery ;ind de- 
scription of, 253— sculptures in, 261. 

Pto/fim.9^hronology of, 409. 

Puhficolions, noxious, riteapness of, 105. 

Pyramids, Mr^ Faber’s rcmark>.on that 
of Ceplirenes, 2.30 — liypoiliesis of a 
German profes-.or re‘.pecting, 2.56 — 
Mr, Faber supposes them to have been 
mystic tombs of Osiris, 257, 

J^yroscop^, 343. 


Quarterly Review, 323. 

Queen, conduct of, with regard to her 
leplics, 27. 
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Raiiit 353— influence of the winds on, 
354 — one univeisal cause of, 354— 
how fur influenced by Ihe moon, 
358. 

in 1145-6, Memoirs ol^ f06 — 
an important point of History, 108— 
arrival of the Pretender, 108 — cause 
of the success of the rebels, 109 — 
conduct of Sir John Cope vindicated, 
no— battle of Preston Pfins, 111 — 
eclat of the first exploits of th- Pre- 
tender, not extraordinary, 11 1 — mode 
of fi"hliii^ employed by the iJigh-<^ 
landers, 114 — advance of the rebels 
to Maiiic. 1 ‘ster and Derby, 115 — their 
retreat, 116— pursued by the Duke of 
Cumberland,^ 'll — the battle of Tal- 
kirk, 118 — the reb^l leaders uncer- 
fain wliether the victory is on their 
side, 119 — escape of tlifr Pretender 
from Moy, 1^0— Lord Jjleorge Murray 
defeats the royal troop.: at Athol, 
Pil — battle of Colbiden, 123— causes 
rendering the final success of the Pre- 
tendej;f»;ni)ossiblp,^ 124 — dread enter- 
tained of the illglflander? by the 
Knglish, 125— errors’ in thedjrighal, 
and corrected by the editjffV lifT! 

Ueform in Parliument, Mr, Pitt’s de- 
claration on the subject of, 4T1. 

Ilcgenci/ Question^ 497. 

Itemlation^ its mysteries no argument 
against it, 159 — ineffectual, unless 
the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures bo admitted, 200. 

RohberSy romantic ideas respecting 
poetical, 424. 

Sceplictsmj embraced by those who hate 
('hristianity for the restraints it im- 
poses, 97. 

Schlegtil^ (F.) his defence of Aristo- 
phanes, 66— animadversion} on Eu- 
ripides, 79. 

Seasons, a new arrangement of the, 3^8. 

Selections from the (iueen’s Answers to 
the Addresses, &c. 1. 

Shelley (1*. B.), his tragedy of the Cenci, 
380— has added to the imintS^'Uly of 
the story, .S82— his raving and blas- 
phemv, 385. ^ 

Sheridak (II. B.), 459— decidedly a 
party-man, 461, 

Smollelt, an instance of the erroneous 
colouring given to facts in liis history, 

379. ■ ‘ 

Socrates defended from the raillery of 
ArLstopluibe!,, 65— Mr. Mitchell’s im- 
pututioiib against, 09— tlie same re- 
futed, 72— his cliaractcr appreciated, 


Socralic argumentation, 74— its defects, ' 

Solidtor-Gener,% his speech, 2<^, 22. 
8ciufAey(Robeii),Ayisionof Judgement. 
321 — his contjempt of author 
—his hexameters, 322 — preface to the 
• poem, 324 — want of propriety in the 

selection of the metre, 325 — his re- 
marks (Ki lascivious writers, 326 — 
his loyalty, 328— estimated asAii au- 
thor, 329— plan of the poem, 330 — 
his merits as a writer, 336 — his Rode- 
rick, 337. 

Speeches of Messrs. Brougham, Den- 
man, and Dr. Lushington, 1 — of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and 8olieitor-Ge- 
neriil, I— of the Lari of Liverpool, I. 
SL J,V/wdX(Bishop of), tracts b} ,434 — 
compaies Deism and Uuitariaiiism, 
438. < 

Slantiish (F. 11.), his life of Voltaire, 
HS—detends suicide, 90 — his pro- 
fane encomium on the stage, 90 — his 
book-anuking, O.") — his abliorrciice of 
]>i'iests,97 — liis work, and the motives 
. a for publUhing it, reprobated, 104. 
Stuartf the inaccuracy of the admea- 
surements ill hisAntiquiticsof Athens, i 
288. 

Sulwtes, their heroism at Klissura, 312 
— blockadeu by AU Pasha, 313 — ca- 
piliilule, and are treacherouly bnU 
chered, 314 — their final dispersion, 
315. 

Talent, disparity between parliamen- 
tary and legal, 473. 

Temperature, comparative superiority of, 
in London, 348. 

Tenipe, vale of, described, 298, 

Temple ( Loi d ), 37 7 . . 

Theological criticism, danger of) 212,i 
Tomb of PsammathiSy 253. 

TomUn, (Bisinp), Memoirs of Ihe 
Right Hon. Pitt, 452— (he pecu- 
liar advautages possessed by him as a 
biographer of Mr. Pitt, 453 — ^tom- 
plaints against the wark considered, 
455— propriety of the illan adopted 
by him, 456— has iniroduced many 
interesting minor incidents, 457 — his 
Remarks on the India Bill, 48T — on 
the Regency, 497. 

U'ractsi on the Divinity of Christ, 
by the Bishop of St. David's, 434— a 
* valuable and seasonable publication, 
434 — 1st Tract, Answer to the liCtter 
of an Unitarian Lay-Scccder, 435— 
2d Tract, on the literal Lvideiicc of 
ouf Lord’s Divinity, 437 — 3d Traci, 
on the Repeal of the Statute against 
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437 — three Addresses to 
the Unitarians, 438. 

peculiar dif^ulfy of trnns- 
latinj[j Aristophanes, ^3 — remarks on 
raphiastic, rund^nnc'd, 81* — that 
of the Clouds hy Cumberland, excel- 
lent, 85. , 

Travels to Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 
by the Rev. T. S. ]lu^hes,ft269. 
Travelers, aflected enthiisiasui of, 260, 
Trinity, the doctrine df, a mystery, 
180 — llishop Horsley's statcincnt of, 
179. 

Tamer’s- Tour in the Levant, 273, 275. 

0 % 

Unitarian Controversy, publications on, 
137. 

Unitarians, essential (jlilTerence between 
them and the Church of England, 
138 — tlieir doctrines rontradif lor> to 
Clirislianity, 1^9 — their liberality 
spurious and arising; from indifler- 
encr, 141 — at vari^ce with each 
other, 142 — their treatment* of the 
Bible, 144 — approach to Deism, ^5 
— manner of irterpreting the Scrip^^ 
tures, 146 — oppose argfimcnt tci^ 
Scripture evidence, 147 — reject all 
* supernatural doctrines, 151 — credu- 
lous although sceptical, 152 — de- 
^ciciitin zeal, 154 — irt^ntellect, 156 
— attack less material points, 157 — 
their petilio principii, 158 — con- 
scious hollowness, 159 — inisreprescn- 
tatioiis, IGO — imbecile argument, 
163 — confound mystery with absur- 
dity, 167 — their platitudes, 168 — in- 
cniihistencies, 172 — quote authors 
who make against thrin, 175 — dillcr 
from each other, 176 — altcM-nately 
courteous pnd ^biisive towards their 
ouponiyits, 177 — not very distinct 
fJlim jirofesscd* infidels, 185 — Mr,, 
"Wardlaw’s puhlicatiojA, ISG^miys- 
tcry,and absurdity dd(miiguisiu*d\l88 
—alterations from the received Ver- 
sioir disapproved of, y)9 — posilive- 
ncss allowaUe in supporting Scrip- 
ture, 193-*NMr. Horne’s work com- 
mended, 195^Mr. White and Bbhop 
Horsley on the Trinity, 197 — Christ- 
ian doctrines ought to be fully statrti, 
199 — mysteries intended to iirove 
faith, 200 — doctrine of tlie Atiana^* 
l&ian Creed, 201— doctrine of a strict 
unity indispensable, 201 — the claims 
of the Unitarians to that appellation 
disputed, 202 — the doctrine oC the 
incarnation, essential, 203 — LTnita- 
riaiiism retrograde frflm the Ghrisliaii 
4lispcnsatioii, 205 — plenary iiisprra- 


lion of the Scriptures, 206 — danger 
of considering (liniciiit pasi>ages of 
CcriptuflR (o he merely 6gui'ati>e, 2()S 
— the increase of Unitarianism little 
to4)onpprchended, 209 — except from 
its flattering the corruption of human 
nature, 210 — litciary trifling wiiii^ 
the Scriptures dangerous, 212 — iio^ 
settled point between complete belief 
and^iitter infidelity, 214 — the reli- 

J jf^s and irrrligioiis forming at the 
)rcseiit day two disrinct panics, 214 
^ — Unilarkins endeavour to prove that 
our Lord's 'ministry w’as cortined to 
one jear, and wdiy, 419-tiif^ini at the 
subversion of the (3uircli, 437 — Uni- 
taiianism not the £ii 4 ;istianify of the 
New Tcsiameqt, 438 — romparismi 
between it and Deism, 438. 

• 

Vision of Jutlsvmrnt^ by R. Sontho, 
Esq., 32b— ^rnalysis of the subject, 
330. 

Volney (C. F.), New Researches of An- 
cient Histor}(. 389 — assefti^thc ge- 
, nealog^s ill ^rfesis x. to ne fabri- 
ra^iX 304-Lhis extravagant coii- 
jOTRirJ^396— — his charge against 
Christian chronology, 404— his ig- 
noraare and falsehood, 405 — assumes 
that the Pentateuch is a compilation, 
417. 

Voltaire, Standish’s Life of, 88 — how 
served by Frederic the Great, 92 — 
imbibed his infidel principles from 
his godfather, the Abtic de Chatenii 
Neuf, 96 — his hypocrisy and daslaril- 
liness equal to his malignity, 98 — 
great only in atrocity, 99 — his lidi- 
•ciilous meanness, 100 — railicr a theist 
than an atheist, 101 — his visit to the 
theatre at the performance of liis 
Irene, 14)2 — his death-bed, 103 — his 
writi^s introduced into Spain, 104 — 
tfheap editions of his works, 101 — not 
a^epublicnn, 105. 

Waldegrave (Earl), Memoirs, .362 — 
meriqi^ the work, 362 — paucity of 
similar works in the English language, 
362 — sketch of the author, 303 — value 
of the inforffialion here given, .364 — 
historical portraits, 365 — character 
of the Duke ^f Newcastle, .366 — of 
Lord Chatham, 367 — of Mr. 11. Fox, 
^68 — ttf Lord Bute, 369 — one object 
of the author to explain the changes 
of the ministry, 370 — Sir Thomas 
Robinson, 371 —difficult situalion of 
the Duke of Newcastle, 371 — Pitt 
becomes an adherent of the Piiiiccs-> 
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«f Wale6, 379 — coolness between the 
King and the Princess, in consc> 
^nence of a match desig.'jed by,^he 
former for his grandson, 373 — Fox 
named secretary of state, 373-wCon- 
versation between Lord Waldegrave 
and the Prince of Wales, 374 — the 
King*s extreme dislike of Bute, 376 
— Duke of Newcastle resigns, ^76 — 
a new ministry, Chatham and Tern- 
pie, 37G — dilficulties attendibe the 
arrangement of (he new administra- 
tion, 378 — coalition of, Newcasuc 
and Chatham, 379. / 

Watcrlt^^ erroneous account of the 
battle o^Pre&ton-Pans in, 1 L4. 

WarhurioiCs error, in following il^lian, 
and imputing the condemnation of 
Bocrates to the inii'ueiice of Aristo- 
pliaacs's satire, 78. 


WardUm (Dr.), discourses on tlie prin- 
cipal points of the Socinian contro- 
versy, 137-^'(JDitariunism Jncapablr 
of Vindication, 137 — his canon for 
interpreting Scriptures, 146. 

WelhsQyr,)^ his uis^overies on dew, 349. 

Whigs^ their conduct when in place in 
1806, 43. 

TVindSf subterraneous ones, 298 — w inds, 
theory of, 3.^2. 

Worslty (Mr.), quotation of a deistical 
passage from, 145. 

Yates (Mr.), his “ A Vindication of 
yriitariqnism,** 137 — his sentiments 
oifficult to be ascertained, 141 — cha- 
racter of his woik, 143 — his view of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, 148 — sub- 
Btituies definitions of his own, 169. 


ERRATA IN No. XXXllI. 


;c 10, line 17, for but, read butt. 

13, line 42, for zealous, read jealous. 

75, line 15, for Milford, read Mitchell. 
198, line 31, /or satement, read biafement 
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